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Erratum^ — Through  an  error  in  printing,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
was  a  jump  of  100  pages  in  the  folios  of  this  volume  at  page  230. 
331  should  read  231,  and  so  on. 
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^iiiiiiiiiiiiianiiniiiinc^  ^  j^^g  j^q^  j^g^^  many  years  since  children,  from  the 
I  pedagogical  standpoint,  were  divided  into  those 
g  who  were  up  to  grade  and  those  who  were  not. 
I   The    more    thoughtful   members    of   the    teaching 

p iiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic^  profession    were,    however,    not    content    with    a 

I  I   classification    so    crude   nor   with    the    acceptance 

I  I   <^f    ^^y    classification    which    did    not,    at    least 

4>]Hiiiiiiiiiiai i<i>  jjj    some    measure,    explain    factors    of    causation. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  psychology  was  emerging  from 
the  mysticism  and  obscurity  of  the  middle  ages  and  taking  its 
place  as  a  more  or  less  exact  science.  From  the  intimate  rela- 
tionship that  modern  psychology  bears  to  pedagogy,  it  seemed  that 
the  former  might  lend  the  aid  desired  in  solving  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  study,  treatment  and  education  of  that  large  class 
of  children  who  fail  to  conform  to  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  stand- 
ard of  normality.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  limita- 
tions of  psychology,  per  se,  were  apparent  to  many,  who  realized 
that  the  psychic  factors  involved  are  dependent  upon  anomalies, 
deviations,  variations,  and  irregularities  in  physical  structure  and 
function.  Thus  psychology'  came  to  depend  more  and  more  upon 
physiology  and  pathology,  and  the  psychologist  to  draw  more  and 
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more  upon  the  resources  of  the  physician.  To  some  it  seemed, 
since  the  problems  involved  in  the  management  of  exceptional 
children  were  so  largely  medical,  that  this  were  a  legitimate  field 
of  occupation  for  the  physician,  who  would  qualify  his  medical 
training  and  experience  with  knowledge  gained  through  the  more 
highly  specialized  function  of  the  psychologist,  and  particularly 
of  the  clinical  psychologist,  who,  as  Haberman  says  (J.  Victor 
Haberman:  The  Intelligence,  Examination  and  Evaluation,  J.  A. 
M.  A.  July  31,  1915,  footnote  3.)  "must  first  and  foremost  be 
a  physician." 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  busy  general  practitioner,  pod- 
iatrist, or  neurologist  will  have  the  time,  inclination,  or  facilities 
to  study  and  treat  effectively  the  numerous  classes  of  physical  and 
mental  variation  with  which  he  may  meet.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  a  branch  of  practice  which  will  combine  some  of  the  functions 
of  the  podiatrist  and  neurologist  with  some  of  those  of  the  psy- 
chologist and  pedagogue.  This  is  not  entirely  a  new  idea,  for 
upon  the  pages  of  medical  and  pedagogic  history  stand  out  promi- 
nently the  names  of  physicians  who  have  filled  these  joint  func- 
tions with  credit  to  themselves  and  benefit  to  humanity.  Gug- 
genbiihl,  Itard,  Sequin,  though  pathfinders  who  sometimes  lead 
their  followers  through  devious  ways,  left  to  posterity  a  legacy 
which  will  never  be  dissipated.  In  our  own  day  the  name  of  Dr. 
Maria  Montessori  stands  out  as  perhaps  the  best  known,  though 
there  are  many  others — ^both  in  this  country  and  abroad — who,  ap- 
proaching the  subject  from  a  somewhat  different  angle,  are  ac- 
complishing much  in  this  field  of  endeavor  by  adding  to  our  knowl- 
edge and  stimulating  interest. 

It  would  seem  that  the  field  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  and 
important  to  warrant  a  distinctive  appellation  for  those  who  con- 
fine their  practice  to  this  medico-psychologico-pedagogical  func- 
tion. I  have  for  some  time  made  use  of  the  term  "peadology." 
According  to  Dr.  Henry  W.  Cattell  (Dr.  Henry  W.  Cattell,  Per- 
sonal Letter,  Sept.  26,  1913),  the  editor  of  Lippincott's  Medical 
Dictionary,  the  term  "paedology,"  first  used  synonomously  with 
"pediatrics,"  later  made  to  designate  "child  study,"  may  now  be 
defined,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  as  "that  branch  of  pediatrics 
in  which  the  physical  and  mental  defects  of  child  development  are 
especially  studied  and  treated  by  the  physician." 
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The  Soiith-Side  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh  has  recognized  "Paedol- 
ogy" as  a  branch  of  medical  practice  by  creating  a  staff  position 
of  "Paedologist,"  which  it  has  been  my  honor  to  occupy  during 
the  last  few  years.  A  clinic  conducted  in  connection  is  known 
as  the  "Paedological  Clinic."  The  Juvenile  Court  and  other 
agencies  coming  into  close  contact  with  children  have  given  simi- 
lar recognition,  and  sufficient  interest  has  been  shown  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  both  specialty 
and  term  are  destined  to  have  a  place  in  the  sun.  As  in  other 
fields  of  medical  endeavor,  the  first  step  toward  acciirate  diagnosis 
and  rational  treatment  is  thorough  study  of  the  individual  patient. 
Notation  of  gross  physical  abnormalities  with  superficial  examina- 
tion of  eyes,  ears,  and  nose,  and  the  application  of  the  Binet- 
Simon,  Healy  or  other  tests  is  not  sufficient,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  suitable  cases  for  further  study  and  as  a  prelude 
to  more  thorough  investigation.  These  tests  merely  allow  us  to 
determine  faulty  functionating  of  one  of  the  body's  most  impor- 
tant organs — the  brain.  They  do  not  inform  us  regarding  the 
cause  of  the  disorder  of  function,  any  more  than  does  the  clinical 
thermometer  tell  us  the  nature  of  the  pathological  process  behind 
an  elevation  of  temperature.  The  paedologist  is  not  independent 
of  other  branches  of  medical  practice  but,  among  others,  must 
call  to  his  aid  specialists  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat,  in  X-ray  diagnosis,  in  blood  analysis  and  in  biologic  chem- 
istry. He  must,  to  an  extent,  direct  the  line  of  their  investiga- 
tions, interpret  their  findings  and  correlate  them  with  his  own 
observations.  Information  gained  from  such  sources  must  be 
amplified  and  extended  by  examinations  and  investigations  under- 
taken by  the  paedologist  himself.  The  family  history  should  be 
as  complete  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  though  as  often  elicited  is 
of  little  practical  value.  In  the  large  mass  of  institution  cases 
we  would  expect  to  find — and  do  find — a  history  of  alcoholism, 
insanity,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  in  immediate  and  remote  ancestry, 
though  we  find  these  conditions  also  in  the  ancestry 
of  the  supposedly  normal  inmates  of  orphan  asylums  and  of  in- 
dustrial homes.  In  private  practice  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to 
find  a  scape-goat,  as  defects  are  usually  either  less  frank  in  exr 
pression,  or  are  more  carefully  glossed  over,  and  require  either 
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observation,  or  else  intimate  knowledge  of  the  individual  family 
members  for  their  detection.  Of  more  comparative  value,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  developmental  history;  especially  when  this  is  made 
to  date,  as  it  should,  from  the  earliest  moment  of  conception,  and 
also  from  the  pre-conceptional  period.  Birth  conditions,  diges- 
tive disturbances,  convulsions,  age  of  sitting  up,  of  walking,  talk- 
ing, etc.,  are  all  of  diagnostic  importance,  and  are  worthy  of  de- 
tailed study,  as  are  all  facts  connected,  in  even  remote  ways,  with 
the  mental  and  physical  development  of  the  child.  The  physical 
examination  should  be  thorough,  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet — careful  note  being  made  of  stigmata  of  degen- 
eracy, of  gross  and  minor  abnormalities,  and  also  of  variation 
from  the  commonly  accepted  norm  or  type  in  any  degree. 

In  this  day  of  so-called  "standarized"  mental  tests,  I  may  be 
considered  iconoclastic  in  stating  that  in  the  matter  of  the  mental 
examination  not  so  much  depends  upon  the  method  of  testing  em- 
ployed as  upon  the  individual  equation  of  the  tester.  It  is  upon 
his  interpretation  of  all  the  collected  data,  and  the  almost  intuitive 
recognition  and  selection  of  essentials  that  the  proper  evaluation 
of  psychic  factors,  with  their  complex  physical  interrelations, 
rests.  For  purposes  of  classification,  for  rapid  or  routine  deter- 
mination of  approximate  mental  capacity,  such  tests  are  indis- 
pensable. The  surest  knowledge,  however,  is  gained  through  pro- 
longed observation  of  the  child's  reaction  to  a  given  environment, 
his  adaptability  to  new  problems  and  conditions,  aided  by  such 
tests  as  the  experience  of  the  examiner  may  select.  In  private 
practice  I  make  it  a  rule  in  all  except  evident  cases  to  give  nothing 
'except  a  tentative  opinion  without  at  least  a  three  months  period 
of  such  study  and  observation.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
I  find  it  necessary  to  revise  early  impressions  almost  completely 
and  to  differ  radically  with  the  "snap-diagnoses"  of  previous  ob- 
servers. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  by  medical  men  that  the  chain 
of  ductless  glands  composed  principally  of  the  pituitary,  pineal, 
thyroid,  thymus  and  adrenals  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  phy- 
sical and  mental  development.  While  our  knowledge  of  the  normal 
action  of  these  glands  is  still  somewhat  hazy,  yet  they  are  found 
to  preside,  in  some  manner,  over  certain  correlations  of  the  body. 
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These  correlations  are  exceedingly  variable,  and  this  variability 
is  most  apparent  when  and  where  body  states  are  atypical.  The 
adjusting  mechanisms  of  development  are  more  or  less  reciprocal, 
thus  a  ductless  gland  not  only  influences  development,  but  also  is 
itself  influenced  by  changes  in  general  development.  There  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  harmony  produced  through  the  con- 
certed action  of  the  ductless  glands,  the  leading  role  is  played  by 
the  pituitary  and  thyroid,  which  furnish  the  stimuli. for  bodily 
gTowth  and  metabolism.  Metabolism,  you  will  remember,  is  "the 
process  by  which  living  cells  or  organisms  are  capable  of  incor- 
porating substances  obtained  from  food  into  an  integral  part  of 
their  own  bodies."  As  a  check  upon  the  influence  of  the  thyroid 
in  infancy  and  childhood,  the  thymus,  the  general  lymphatic  sys- 
tem, and  perhaps  the  pineal  gland,  become  active.  In  addition 
these  produce  that  delay  of  sexual  activity  which  is  essential  to 
the  proper  maturation  and  stability  of  the  bodily  functions.  lii 
due  time  the  adrenal  system  stimulates  the  sexual  organs  to  activ- 
ity, as  well  as  hastens  the  growth  of  the  muscular  and  skeletal 
systems.  Of  great  importance  at  this  time  is  the  action  of  the 
pituitary  which  activates  the  cells  of  almost  every  organ  of  the 
body.  The  various  ductless  glands  act  through  their  internal 
secretions  by  means  of  chemical  substances  called  hormones, 
"chemical  messengers,  which,  formed  in  one  organ,  travel  in  the 
blood-stream  to  other  organs  of  the  body,  and  effect  a  correlation 
between  the  activities  of  the  organ  of  origin  and  the  organs  on 
which  they  exert  their  specific  effect."  The  influence  of  the  in- 
ternal secretions,  as  briefly  summarized  above,  upon  bodily  de- 
velopment, may  be  safely  postulated  at  this  time;  their  equally 
important  influence  upon  psychic  development  is  more  obscure 
though  the  state  of  our  knowledge  is  rapidly  being  broadened  and 
illuminated,  and  at  the  same  time  the  dependency  of  mind  upon 
matter,  of  the  physical  basis  of  mentality,  becomes  more  apparent. 
I  believe  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  all  conditions  of  retarded 
and  deviate  development,  except  those  due  to  purely  accidental 
and  environmental  causes,  acting  relatively  late,  have  their  im- 
mediate manifestation  in  a  faultily  organized  physical  constitu- 
tion, the  nature  of  whose  tissues  I  have,  following  the  example  of 
Noble,    (Charles  P.   Noble,  M.   D.     Hereditary  Hypoplasia  in 
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Man,  Due  to  Degeneracy.  Jour.  A.  M.  A.  Feb.  13,  1909.)  been 
accustomed  to  designate  as  hypoplasia.  This  faultily  organized 
physical  organization  may  be  due  to  causes  distinctly  hereditary 
in  origin,  to  antenatal  agencies  affecting  the  child  before  birth, 
or  to  a  combination  of  these  with  exciting  factors,  due  to  poisons, 
emotions  or  injuries  acting  after  birth.  Thus  conditions  having 
a  vitiating  influence  upon  cell  development,  result  in  a  lessened 
potential  of  developmental  energy,  or  in  growth  disturbances  in 
the  developing  embryo  even  from  the  earliest  moment  of  concep- 
tion, and  as  a  further  interference  with  growth  forces,  in  the  first 
few  weeks  after  conception,  when  the  ductless  glands  begin  to  ap- 
pear, the.  cells  of  which  they  are  composed  also  grow  imper- 
fectly; and  failing  to  secrete  to  the  extent  to  which  they  were 
typically  destined,  further  defective  development  ensues  and  as  a 
result  of  this  process  of  degeneracy,  or  devolution,  we  have  hypop- 
lasia in  varying  degree.  Hypoplasia  may  affect  any  structure 
and  any  organ  and  to  almost  any  degree.  Thus,  hypoplasia  of  the 
nervous  system  gives  us  the  idiot  at  one  extreme,  and  the  so-called 
nervous  make-up  at  the  other.  The  various  stigmata  of  degener- 
acy to  which  criminologists  of  the  school  of  Lombroso  attach  so 
much  importance  are  manifestations  of  hypoplasia.  Certain 
nervous  and  mental  disorders,  drug  habits,  alcoholism,  etc.  if  not 
the  direct  result  are  prone  to  occur  in  individuals  presenting 
symptoms  of  hypoplasia,  and  hypoplasia,  also,  is  usually  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  eccentrics,  cranks,  faddists  and  disturbers 
of  the  established  order  of  things  generally.  Lessened  bodily  re- 
sistance renders  the  hypoplastic  individual  more  susceptible  to 
disease  processes  of  various  kinds,  not  only  the  acute  infections 
but  also  tuberculosis,  cancer,  heart  and  kidney  disease,  diabetes, 
etc.  This  is  not  the  time  for  a  further  discussion  of  this  phase 
of  my  subject  though,  to  me,  it  is  of  fundamental  importance  as 
it  is  upon  the  conception  of  constitutional  anomaly  (hypoplasia) 
as  a  basis,  that  the  proper  understanding  of  conditions  of  defec- 
tive and  deviate  mental  and  physical  development  rests. 

The  hypoplastic  child  is  distinguishable  from  his  more  nor- 
mally constituted  fellows  by  certain  anatomical,  physiologic  and 
psychic  peculiarities.  The  clinical  picture  most  often  seen  is 
the  undersized,  mal-nourished  child  whose  unstable  nen'^ous  sys- 
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tern  is  still  further  handicapped  by  reflex  disturbances,  arising 
through  defective  vision,  enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids,  and  other 
sources.  Other  symptoms  are  delayed  bony  growth,  as  revealed 
by  the  X-ray,  a  general  laxity  of  ligaments  and  muscles,  resulting 
in  postural  defects,  and  sagging  of  internal  organs,  such  as  the 
kidneys,  stomach  and  intestines,  and  hernia,  ordinarily  known  as 
rupture.  Inability  to  control  bladder  and  bowels  is  frequently 
present.  Deficiency  oi  the  eyebrow  in  the  o\iter  third  is  some- 
times found  and  is  supposed  to  denote  inactivity  of  the  thyroid 
gland.  Delayed  sexual  development  is  common,  though  the  op- 
posite condition  is  sometimes  found  suggesting  a  disorder  of  the 
pituitary  gland.  Premature  eroticism  leading  to  sexual  misde- 
meanors, is  frequent  in  hypoplastic  children,  especially  in  emo- 
tional, psychically  inferior  girls  with  enlarged  thyroids.  The 
high-arched  palate  is  a  symptom  of  hypoplasia  present  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  even  of  mild  degree,  and  irregularities  in  the 
position  of  the  teeth  (malocclusions)  are  likewise  common. 
Evidences  of  faulty  oxidation  and  nutrition,  as  cold  extremities, 
clammy  skin  and  chilliness  are  frequently  found.  Sergent's 
white  line,  the  line  seen  after  lightly  drawing  the  finger  nail  across 
the  skin  of  the  chest  or  back  indicates  defective  action  of  the 
adrenal  glands.  Deficiencies  and  irregularities  in  development 
of  the  bones  hint  at  the  absence  or  defective  development  of  the 
thymus  gland.  The  symptons  mentioned  above  are  those  found 
in  hypoplastics  of  comparatively  mild  degree,  the  consideration  of 
more  bizarre  manifestations  belongs  rather  to  the  medical  clinic 
than  to  our  present  purposes. 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  classification  and  description  of  all  the 
various  conditions  of  childhood  which  require  the  attention  of  the 
paedologist.  A  brief  discussion  of  a  few  either  of  especial  inter- 
est or  of  frequent  occurrence  may  not  be  amiss. 

Feehle-mindedness  or  amentia  is  defined  by  Tredgold  as  "a  state 
of  mental  defect  from  birth,  or  from  an  early  age,  due  to  incom- 
plete cerebral  development,  in  consequence  of  which  the  person 
affected  is  unable  to  perform  his  duties  as  a  member  of  society  in 
the  position  of  life  to  which  he  was  bom."  In  the  lower  grades 
the  diagnosis  is  usually  a  matter  of  little  difficulty  as  the  con- 
dition presents  physical  and  mental  anomalies  which  "he  who  runs 
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may  read."  In  the  highest  grade,  however,  the  moron — the  Bor- 
derland case — the  determination  of  the  character  of  the  defect, 
its  differentiation  from  mental  disorder,  from  retardation  due  to 
removable  causes,  or  from  merely  slow  rate  of  development,  is  a 
matter  sometimes  requiring  study. 

When  we  have  demonstrated  that  feeble-mindedness  is  present 
we  do  not  fulfill  our  whole  duty  by  stating  our  diagnosis  and  rec- 
ommending special  educational  methods;  for  this  condition,  while 
essentially  incurable,  is  improvable  to  an  extent  difficult  for  those 
who  have  not  followed  the  progress  of  such  cases  under  intensive 
cultural  methods  to  realize* 

Speech  defects,  or  more  properly,  defects  involving  the  zone 
of  language,  include  stuttering  or  stammering,  word-blindness, 
word-deafness,  idioglossia  and  lisping. 

Stuttering:  Although  stuttering  is  generally  considered  to  be 
a  purely  psychic  condition,  depending  upon  incoordination  of  the 
mechanism  controlling  the  organs  of  speech,  I  am  still  inclined  to 
follow  Claiborne's  (J.  Herbert  Claiborne.  Jour.  A.  M.  A.  July 
16,  1910)  suggestion  that  it  should  be  classed  among  the  condi- 
tions having  as  their  basis  congenital  defects  in  the  special  centers 
controlling  speech.  Scripture  (E.  W.  Scripture.  Treatment  of 
Stuttering  and  Stammering.  Medical  Record.  March  21,  1908 
and  Stuttering  and  Lisping.  The  Macmillan  Co.  1912.  Page  11- 
33. )  has  observed  that  practically  all  stutterers  habitually  speak  in 
a  monotone — they  lack  the  power  of  speaking  rhythmically.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  I  (E.  Bos  worth  McCready,  M.  D.  The  Relation  of 
Stuttering  to  Amusia.  Jour.  A.  M.  A.  July  16,  1910)  suggested 
that  there  exists  a  distinct  relationship  between  stuttering  and  a 
partial  congenital  amusia,  or  the  inability  to  appreciate  or  to  in- 
terject into  speech  the  elements  of  rhythm  which  are  necessary  to 
its  proper  pToduction. 

Dr.  Browning  (Robert  T.  Browning.  ISTeurographs :  A  Series 
of  i^Teurological .  Studies,  Cases  and  E'otes.  A.  T.  Huntington. 
New  York  City.  Vol.  1.  'No.  4.)  advances  the  hypothesis,  well 
supported  by  clinical  evidence,  that  stuttering  is  due  to  an  enlarged 
thymus  gland  which  produces  the  defect  in  speech  by  a  reflex  in- 
hibition of  the  ordinary  respiratory  rhythm.  This  is  not  unten- 
able with  my  theory,  as  what  Browning  speaks  of  as  "a  stammerer 
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diathesis  or  complex"  is  what  I  would  call  hypoplasia,  in  which  an 
enlarged  thymus,  as  well  as  other  ductless  gland  anomalies,  is  not 
unusual. 

Word-blindness:  Congenital  word-blindness  is  the  inability  to 
recognize  written  or  printed  words  as  symbols  of  ideas,  although 
the  power  of  speaking,  writing,  and  understanding  speech  may  be 
present.  The  acquired  form  may  be  due  to  accident  or  disease 
occuring  at  any  age  while  in  the  congenital  form  the  potential 
ability  is  nonexistent  at  birth.  Medical  literature  contains  but 
little  reference  to  congenital  word-blindness  previous  to  1896, 
though  Clara  Harrison  Town,  (Clara  Harrison  Town,  Ph.D.  Con- 
genital Aphasia.  The  Psychological  Clinic.  !N"ov.  15,  1911.)  finds 
that  Broadbent  as  early  as  1872,  described  a  case  which  combined 
total  word-blindness  with  very  limited  power  of  speech.  In  1896, 
both  James  Kerr  and  W.  Pringle  Morgan  reported  examples  of 
this  condition,  followed  by  Thomas,  Fisher,  Stephenson,  Hinshel- 
wood  and  others.  In  1909,  I  (E.  Bosworth  McCready,  M.  D. 
Congenital  Word-Blindness  as  -a  Cause  of  Backwardness  in  School 
Children :  Report  of  a  Case  Associated  with  Stuttering.  Pennsyl- 
vania Medical  Journal.  January  1910.)  was  able  to  collect  de- 
scriptions of  forty-one  cases,  to  which  I  added  one  with  which  stut- 
tering was  associated.  I  have  since  studied  a  number  of  other 
well-marked  cases,  and  sufiicient  have  been  described  by  other  ob- 
servers to  show  that  the  condition  is  relatively  common.  The  most 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause  is  that  congenital  word- 
blindness  is  due  to  a  biologic  variation,  an  isolated  defect  of  struc- 
ture, or,  we  might  say,  is  one  of  the  stigmata  of  degeneracy  (hypo- 
plasia) in  the  visual  word  center  and  is  closely  related  to  such 
conditions  as  color  blindness,  lack  of  musical  sense,  impairment  of 
ocular  fusion  sense,  etc.  Of  word-blind  children  about  one-half 
are  also  letter-blind,  while  but  a  small  proportion  arOt  unable  to 
recognize  figures.  Poor  visual  memory  for  figures  may  exist  inde- 
pendently of  word-blindness.  Children  who  l^ve  difficulty  in 
reading,  spelling  and  arithmetic  should  always  be  carefully  tested 
for  defects  in  visual  memory  for  words,  letters,  and  figures.  The 
diagnosis  of  word-blindness  presents  little  difficulty  to  the  exper- 
ienced observer,  though  as  word-blindness  is  a  manifestation  of 
hypoplasia  it  is  necessary  for  prognostic  purposes  to  determine 
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whether  it  exists  as  an  isolated  defect  or  whether  sufficient  other 
defects  are  present  to  constitute  feeble-mindedness,  in  which  con- 
dition it  is  frequently  found.  Treatment  consists  of  the  applica- 
tion of  special  educational  methods  and  treatment  of  the  under- 
lying hypoplasia. 

Congenital  word-deafness  has  received  less  attention  than  con- 
genital word-blindness,  though  Gall  (Quoted  by  Clara  Harrison 
Town,  Ph.D.  Congenital  Aphasia.  The  Psychological  Clinic, 
Nov.  15,  1911)  as  early  as  1861  described  a  class  of  children, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  exhibited  many  of  the  symptoms  of  this 
condition,  which,  in  its  milder  forms,  is  a  fairly  common  cause 
of  retardation.  It  is  obvious  that  the  child  who,  although  posses- 
sing the  ability  to  hear  ordinary  sounds,  is  unable  to  appreciate 
and  retain  impressions  of  spoken  language  will  fail  to  acquire  the 
faculty  of  speech.  To  differentiate  mutism  resulting  from  word- 
deafness  from  that  which  is  entirely  motor  or  peripheral  in  char- 
acter often  requires  close  and  prolonged  observation.  Several 
years  ago  a  little  girl  of  five  years  was  brought  to  me  from  a  dis- 
tant city  because  she  had  never  talked.  So  adept  was  she  in  lip- 
reading  and  in  interpreting  the  slightest  gestures  of  others  that 
it  had  never  been  discovered  that  she  was  deaf. 

Partial  word-deafness  gives  rise  to  speech  so  peculiar  as  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  child  uses  a  language  of  his  o^vn.  To  this 
condition  the  name  of  "Idioglossia"  has  been  given.  The  speech 
of  the  child  with  idioglossia  is  almost  unintelligible  except  to  those 
who  have  become  accustomed  to  it.  While  upon  analysis  it  will  be 
found  that  in  each  individual  the  sounds  substituted  are  always  the 
same  for  the  same  words,  one's  first  impression  is  that  he  is  listen- 
ing to  meaningless  gibberish.  The  condition  must  be  differentiated 
from  defective  speech  due  primarily  to  mechanical  causes  and  from 
partial  deafness.  This  condition,  like  word-blindness,  is  common 
in  those  presenting  the  symptom — complex  feeble-mindedness, 
though  usually  in  the  feeble-minded  its  characteristics  are  differ- 
ent. Treatment  as  in  the  other  conditions  mentioned  consists  of 
measures  directed  toward  stimulation  of  the  forces  underlying  de- 
velopment and  the  institution  of  highly  individualized  special 
training. 

General  Treatment  of  the  hypoplastic  consists  of  various:  (1) 
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Ily genie,  (2)  Medieal  and  (3)  Educational  measures  directed 
toward  the  stimulation  of  the  co-relative  development  of  grov7th 
forces  and  the  maintenance  of  somatic  and  psychic  equilibrium. 

Hy genie  measures:  Regular  habits  of  sleeping  and  eating,  of 
bathing  and  exercise  can  not  be  inculcated  too  early,  in  fact  much 
in  this  direction  should  be  accomplished  in  early  infancy.  Stimu- 
lation of  metabolism  and  of  grovv^th  may  be  brought  about  by  air, 
rain  and  sun  baths,  and  by  the  utilization  of  other  natural  agen- 
cies, such  as  water,  radio-active  substances,  electricity,  etc.  Swim- 
ming and  bathing  in  open-air  pools  (I  have  little  use  for  those  in- 
doors) is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  treatment.  Swedish  and  other 
gymnastics,  eurythmics,  massage,  folk  and  esthetic  dancing,  the 
medicine  ball  and  bean  bag,  and  various  other  sports  and  activities 
all  have  their  value  as  a  means  not  only  of  stimulating  the  forces 
of  growth  but  also  in  correcting  defects  of  posture  and  of  psycho- 
motor control.  Open-air  sleeping  I  consider  a  necessity  for  hy- 
poplastic children.  Hit  and  miss  methods  of  feeding  children  be- 
yond the  age  of  infancy  are  still  prevalent.  The  diet  of  the  hy- 
poplastic child  should  be  based  upon  scientific  principles.  Not  only 
should  the  caloric  value  be  regulated  according  to  his  needs,  but 
the  proportions  of  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates  as  well.  These 
children,  as  a  rule,  make  better  progress  on  a  diet  relatively  free 
from  animal  proteins. 

Medical  measures'.  I  have  come  after  a  number  of  years  of 
fairly  wide  experience  in  the  treatment  of  hypoplastic  children 
to  rely  upon  but  few  drugs.  Hypoplastic  children  are  of  course 
subject  to  the  same  disturbances  which  affect  other  children  and  in 
even  greater  degree,  and  these  disturbances  require  practically  the 
same  medical  treatment.  But  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the 
basic  constitutional  defect  my  chief  reliance  is  upon  the  hygenic 
and  natural  measures  mentioned  above  and  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  the  various  glands  of  internal  secretion.  Organotherapy, 
as  it  is  called,  is  rapidly  becoming  a  rational,  scientific  method  of 
treatment  in  a  large  number  of  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  Dr. 
Woods  Hutchinson,  that  happy  writer  on  popular  medical  sub- 
jects, has  paraphrased  Shakespeare  to  say,  "we  are  such  things  as 
ductless  glands  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life  is  rounded  out  by  a 
sheep,"  the  sheep  being  one  of  the  domestic  animals  which  furnish 
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the  glands  for  human  consuniption  after  special  preparation.  The 
possibilities  offered  by  this  form  of  treatment  seem  limitless  to 
those  who  have  given  the  subject  the  attention  it  deserves.  Out  of 
the  mass  of  experimental  and  clinical  evidence  regarding  the  func- 
tions of  the  ductless  glands  there  is  rapidly  crystalizing  not  only  a 
new  physiolog}'"  and  pathology  but  a  new  psychology  and  a  new 
therapeutics.  In  no  branch  of  medicine  are  these  revolutionary 
changes  so  apparent  as  in  that  dealing  with  early  development  and 
the  defects  thereof.  There  is  now  hope  of  cure  for  conditions 
which  a  few  years  ago  were  considered  incurable  and  even  unim- 
provable. 

The  description  of  surgical  measures  for  the  correction  of  de- 
formaties  and  of  removal  of  sources  of  reflex  disturbances  and 
nasal  obstruction,  or  of  mechanical  aids  to  treatment,  as  orthodon- 
tia, fitting  of  glasses,  etc.,  are  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper, 
though  they  should  be  utilized  whenever  indicated. 

General  Educational  Measures :  It  is  a  diiScult  matter  to  sepa- 
rate education,  in  its  broader  sense,  from  hygiene,  especially  from 
mental  hygiene,  for  education,  according  to  the  new  Standard 
Dictionary,  "includes  not  only  the  narrow  conception  of  instruc- 
tion, to  which  it  was  formerly  limited,  but  embraces  all  forms  of 
human  experience,  owing  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  every 
stimulus  with  its  corresponding  reaction  has  a  definite  effect  upon 
character."  Every  act  of  the  child's  daily  life  should  be  utilized 
for  educational  purposes  in  the  systematic  development  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  normal  powers  of  intellect,  feeling  and  conduct. 
Froebel's  appeal  "Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children,"  would  if 
intelligently  heeded  be  of  untold  educational  prophylactic. value. 

Hypoplastic  children,  more  than  others,  require  measures  di- 
rected toward  the  instillation  of  habits  of  self-reliance  and  fear- 
lessness. I  know  of  no  better  methods  of  developing  these  'char- 
acteristics than  the  activities  mentioned  under  hygiene.  Vague 
and  even  definite  fears  tend  to  disappear  when  a  day  of  healthful, 
purposeful  activity  is  followed  by  a  night  in  the  open  under  the 
stars.  If  the  fundamental  primitive  fear  instinct  alone  as  Boris 
Sidis  (Boris  Sidis,  M.  D.  Psychopathology  of  ITeurosis.  JSTew 
York  Medical  Journal,  April  24,  1915)  believes,  is  the  source  of 
all  psychopathic  maladies,  it  should  be  the  first  aim  of  education 
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to  cultivate  those  traits  of  character  which  would  lead  to  its  sub- 
jection. This  phase  of  the  subject  is  discussed  at  some  length  in 
my  article  "Mental  Hygiene  in  Childhood",  a  copy  of  which  I 
would  be  glad  to  send  to  any  one  who  is  interested. 

In  the  application  of  more  formal  educational  measures  the  spe- 
cific requirements  of  the  individual  child  must  be  considered.  For 
the  child  not  yet  ready  for  the  three  R's  and  for  many  further 
advanced  but  whose  development  is  uneven,  the  methods  in  use  in 
the  kindergarten  and  in  the  Montessori  systems  are  essentially 
group  activities;  to  use  either  in  its  entirety  interferes  with  the 
individualization  so  necessary  in  hypoplatsic  children.  For  this 
reason  Mrs.  McCready  and  I  are  accustomed  to  choose  from  each 
what  is  suited,  or  may  be  applied,  to  our  needs,  combining  with  it 
the  other  special  measures  required.  The  special  educational  and 
corrective  principles  and  methods  involved  in  the  treatment  of 
stuttering,  lisping,  word-blindness,  word-deafness,  idioglossia,  deaf- 
mutism,  postural  defects,  etc.,  require  more  detail  of  description 
than  the  reader's  patience,  already  overtaxed,  would  permit. 


Classic  Sonnets 

The  Roman  Mosaics  . 

Color,  still  music,  rose  in  glowing  tide 

To  greet  our  new  made  Lord!  at  first  with  beams 

Balanced  in  unskilled  hands,  yet  moved  by  dreams 

Of  what  might  mean  His  grace  divine  and  wide, 

Long  at  his  task  the  awakening  artist  tried. 

Then  ranks  on  ranks  dipped  fingers  in.  the  streams 

Of  glorious  tint,  working  as  he  who  deems 

His  vision  one  wherein  the  Truth  doth  bide! 

Heaven  smiled  when  the  old  Sun-god  poured  his  rays 
Through  hymns  of  crystal  wrought  of  vivid  hue; 
And,  awed,  young  Christendom  looked  up  to  see 
The  higher  message  hovering  o'er  their  days, — 
It  softly  flamed  between  them  and  the  blue — 
Rome's  perfect  song  of  praise,  Saviour,  to  Thee ! 

Helen  Caey  Chadwick. 


The  Control  of  Student  Activities 

Aetiiub  M.  Caeden,  Palo  Alto,  Califoenia. 

^jHHHHaiioi raiiit^j;j-j]  q£  ^j^^  most  perplexing  questions  before  educa- 

I  ^^  I  tors  in  secondary  schools  today  is  the  question  of 
I  11  I  control  of  student  activities,  such  as  athletics,  as- 
1  I   sessments,  entertainments,  etc.  In  some  schools  these 

^]iuiiiimiiaiiiiiiniiiit^  matters  are  handled  by  the  members  of  the  faculty 
I  I   completely,  leaving  nothing  for  the  students  to  do. 

I  I    This  method  loses  some  of  the  biggest  advantages  of 

*"" ""°"""'""«*  school  life  in  that  it  deprives  the  students  of  the 

opportunity  to  acquire  an  actual,  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  work 
of  public  governing  bodies.  If  the  schools  are  for  the  purpose  of 
training  the  students  in  citizenship,  and  no  one  will  deny  that  this 
is  their  primary  object,  they  are  failing  in  their  purpose  just  so 
much  as  they  deprive  the  students  of  this  practical  training. 

On  the  other  hand  schools  which  leave  the  matter  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  students  have  to  face  the  questions  of  dishonesty,  lack 
of  training,  and  irresponsibility  in  the  students.  It  seems  that  if 
students  are  left  to  do  as  they  like  dishonesty  in  financial  matters 
is  bound  to  creep  in.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  to  play  petty 
graft  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  catch  the  culprit  at  it.  In  the  struggle 
for  leadership,  which  is  often  as  bitter  as  among  their  elders, 
politics  of  the  ward  type  further  complicates  the  problem.  Cliques 
and  clans  make  the  democracy  of  our  public  school  system  a  sham. 
The  existence  of  secret  societies  in  our  secondary  schools  has  been 
said  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  evils  we  have  to  face  in  educating  the 
youth  of  the  country.  The  existence  of  these  societies  can  often 
be  traced  to  the  struggle  for  leadership  in  school  politics.  To  alle- 
viate one  evil  will  lessen  the  other.  Furthermore,  having  no  one 
to  call  them  to  account  except  their  fellows,  a  feeling  of  insubordi- 
nation often  grows  up  which  affects  all  the  other  relations  of  the 
students.  In  one  large  California  high  school  nearly  five  hundred 
boys  had  pledged  to  walk  out  of  the  school  building  provided  the 
faculty  did  not  make  certain  concessions  within  an  extremely  lim- 
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ited  time.  It  was  only  after  a  careful  explanation  of  the  entire 
situation  and  the  effect  such  lawlessness  would  have  on  their  future 
education  that  order  was  restored  and  the  work  of  education  con- 
tinued. In  another  school  fist-fights  occurred  between  the  princi- 
pal and  several  unruly  students.  In  both  cases  this  lawlessness 
was  traceable  to  the  insubordination  generated  by  playing  school 
politics. 

Apparently  we  are  entangled  hopelessly  upon  the  horns  of  a  di- 
lemma. If  the  faculty  regulate  the  problem  in  question  the  stu- 
dents are  deprived  of  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the  public 
school  system ;  if  the  matter  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  students 
dishonesty  and  insubordination  result.  A  third  way  has  been  sug- 
gested and  tried  with  various  results.  This  is  student  government 
with  faculty  supervision.  Some  methods  have  approached  one  ex- 
treme, others  the  other.  ]^o  happy  medium  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered. One  of  the-better  plans  is  that  followed  in  one  of  the  largest 
high  schools  of  the  west  which  shows  its  practicability  on  a  large 
scale. 

Here  a  committee  representing  the  various  classes  formed  a 
constitution  which  was  submitted  to  members  of  the  faculty  for 
suggestions  that  might  improve  it.  The  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment were  not  compulsory  unless  the  thing  recommended  to  be 
changed  seemed  to  be  detrimental  to  all  concerned.  After  the 
constitution  was  improved  as  much  as  possible,  it  was  submitted 
to  the  student  body  for  approval.  This  constitution  has  been  in 
force  for  over  six  years  and  has  worked  satisfactorily  for  that 
period.  Only  minor  changes  have  been  made  in  any  of  its  par- 
ticulars and  these  have  usually  been  for  the  sake  of  clearness  or 
brevity. 

The  main  features  of  this  system  are  the  following:  All  the 
officers,  with  the  exception  of  the  treasurer,  are  students,  elected 
annually.  The  routine  work  of  the  student-body  is  carried  on  by  a 
board  of  representatives,  two  of  whom  represent  the  faculty,  two 
are  elected  by  the  students  at  large,  and  three  are  elected  by  each 
class.  At  least  one  of  the  representatives  of  each  class  must  be  a 
girl,  for  the  women,  and  girls  too,  have  the  suffrage  in  California. 
The  students  have  the  initiative  and  referendum  on  all  measures  of 
this  board  of  representatives.    The  faculty  members  act  usually  in 
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an  advisory  capacity.  All  measures  for  the  assesment  of  the  stu- 
dents and  the  expenditure  of  money  must  originate  in  the  upper 
house  and  must  be  approved  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  house.  The  various  classrooms  are  organized 
into  voting  precincts  which  may  originate  measures  which  must 
be  considered  by  the  upper  Wnse  and  submitted  to  all  the  lower 
house  for  their  approval.  At  least  once  a  month  a  meeting  of  all 
the  students  is  held  where  anything  for  the  welfare  of  the  students 
may  be  brought  before  their  attention. 

Arrangements  for  athletic  or  literary  contests  ai*e  made  by  man- 
agers of  the  particular  activity.  This  manager,  however,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  restrictions  of  the  board  of  representatives.  He  usually 
makes  his  arrangements  through  the  athletic  director,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty.  This  athletic  director  has  charge  of  all  ath- 
letic material  and  nothing  may  be  purchased  by  any  one  except  him. 
His  purchases  are  invalid  unless  approved  by  the  board  of  repre- 
sentatives beforehand.  All  expenditure  of  money  for  any  purpose 
must  be  considered  by  the  board  of  representatives  at  least  one 
week  before  the  expenditure  is  to  be  made.  'No  bills  whatsoever 
may  be  incurred  in  the  name  of  the  student-body.  A  semi-annual 
assessment  is  levied  upon  the  students.  The  maximum  assessment 
that  may  be  levied  is  seventy-five  cents  per  student.  Upon  the 
payment  of  this  assessment  the  student  is  granted  a  season  ticket  to 
all  games,  debates,  etc.  that  are  held  in  home  territory.  He  is 
also  given  the  right  to  participate  in  all  activities  and  to  vote  in 
the  affairs  of  the  students.  If  a  student  cannot  pay  the  assessment 
he  may  be  excused  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  his  registration 
class.  This  seems  to  be  an  equitable  arrangement  as  it  provides  a 
means  for  needy  students  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  their  fellows 
while  it  prevents  the  avoidance  of  just  dues  by  those  who  would 
rather  go  to  a  show  than  to  bear  their  part  of  the  common  burden. 

In  addition  to  the  athletic  and  literary  entertainments,  the  stu- 
dents run  a  secondhand  book  store  where  they  may  dispose  of  their 
old  books  and  where  those  who  so  desire  to  may  obtain  books  much 
more  cheaply  than  they  can  in  the  stores.  A  cafeteria  also  is 
run  where  a  good  lunch  may  be  obtained  for  from  ten  to  twenty 
cents,  or  if  desired  a  cup  of  coffee  may  be  obtained,  to  help  out 
a  lunch  brought  from  home,     The  purpose  of  the  cafeteria  is  to 
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provide  for  the  convenience  of  the  students  and  is  not  a  profit 
making  institution.  The  cooking  is  under  the  management  of 
the  head  of  the  domestic  science  department,  who  sees  to  it  that 
no  flies  are  mixed  among  the  raisins  or  other  practical  jokes  are 
played  by  the  ever  fertile  minds  of  students. 

In  the  six  years  in  which  this  system  has  been  in  operation  no 
graft  has  occurred,  the  secret  societies  have  largely  disappeared 
from  the  school,  the  playing  of  underhand  politics  has  ceased,  while 
the  students  have  gained  an  invaluable  insight  into  the  work  of 
governing  bodies. 


The  Red  Snow  Lily 

{A  Prose  Poem.) 

She  said,  "Teaching  is  such  a  narrow  life — therefore,  I  hate  it." 
She  should  have  said,  "I  hate  teaching — therefore,  it  is  such  a  narrow 
life." 

I  taught  Mary, — ordinary,  adorable.  One  morning,  heaven  in  her 
dark  eyes,  she  told  me  of  a  new  baby  brother.  I  gave  her  three 
wishes  for  the  tiny  creature — goodness,  health,  happiness.  These 
she  locked  in  her  heart  until,  at  noon,  she  handed  them  over  to 
mother,  who  gave  them,  in  silent  baptism,  to  the  kicking  infant. 
Thereafter,  the  angels  came  close  to  me  in  Mary's  deep  eyes  as  they 
looked  up  to  my  "Can  the  new  baby  say  his  prayers  yet?"  And  my 
cost-nothing,  happiness-begetting  foolery  was  always  carried  home  to 
mother. 

Seven  times  had  Mary^s  mother  gone  down  alone  to  grapple  with 
Death  in  the  Dark  Valley  and  seven  times  had  she  come  up  with  a 
beautiful  pink  baby,  to  grapple  with  life  on  the  mountain  called 
Greatest  Good.  Here  she  lived  on  the  outskirts  of  a  crowded  city. 
By  work  and  wisdom  Mary's  mother  caused  the  predacious  wolf, 
showing,  too  often,  white  teeth,  to  die  daily.  Three  times  a  day  she 
fed  her  seven  children,  and  a  single  plant  in  the  single  window  gold- 
washed  by  the  sun.  It  was  a  red  lily  which  had  bloomed  once  a 
year  in  every  year  of  her  married  life  and,  strangely,  always  in  a 
snowstorm.  It  was  the  only  color-dash  in  a  drab  room  and  in  a 
drab  life.  For  weeks  Mary's  mother  looked  forward  to  the  birth 
of  another  lily  and,  when  it  bloomed,-— 5^e  gave  it  to  me! 

Emma  A.  Ferris. 


Grammar  as  a  School  Study 

William  H.  Cunningham,  High  School  of  Commekce, 
Boston,  Mass. 

|»uuiaiiiianiiiiiiiinc|g  ^  school  study,  grammar  seems  to  be  on  its  last 
I  jt  I  legs,  if  one  may  speak  so  familiarly  of  an  ancient 
I  ^^  I  and  decorous  subject.  The  old-fashioned  doctrine 
I  I   which    glorifies    the    stringent    mental     training 

fiiiiiHiiiiiiDinuuiiiiit^  achieved  by  grammar  study  has  suffered  the  final 
I  I   shipwreck;  and  now  only  a  few  spars  toss  about. 

I  I  Who  cares,  says  the  public,  about  the  ability  to 

^imniiiiiiiDiiiitf t$  juggle  abstract  grammatical  concepts  ?    Worse  still, 

the  antagonists  of  formal  discipline  come  to  aid  the  unscholarly 
crowd  with  the  assertion  that  no  good  can  come  of  intensive  gram- 
mar; in  other  words,  that  clear  thinking  in  terms  of  linguistic 
science  does  not  carry  over  into  other  regions  of  thought. 

Generally  speaking,  wherever  in  the  public  school  system  the 
study  of  this  science  persists,  it  is  undertaken  in  a  desultory 
fashion ;  the  teachers  themselves  often  go  through  the  motions  me- 
chanically, haunted  by  grave  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  their  teach- 
ing. Such  instruction  as  there  is  generally  defends  itself,  not 
upon  considerations  of  general  discipline,  but  as  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  training  the  young  to  speak  and  write  the  English  lan- 
guage with  some  approach  to  precision. 

Yet  famous  scientists  in  the  field  of  language  study  refuse  to 
recognize  the  helpfulness  of  grammar  instruction  in  developing 
habits  of  accurate  speech.  Otto  Jespersen,  for  one,  smilingly  as- 
serts that  the  study  of  grammar  ia  fascinating  as  a  science,  but  for 
all  practical  purposes  in  the  school^  futile.  William  Dwight  Whit- 
ney, in  one  of  his  prefaces^  makes  the  declaration  that  drill  in  the 
"Use  of  good  English  will  not  '^ar  the  iatrusion  of  mudi  formal 
grammar  without  being  spoiled  for  its  own  ends." 

This  widespread  dislike  of  grainmiir  extends  with  aocentuated 
force  to  the  unfortunates  who  study  <ind  teach  it.  They  are  dee- 
iccftted  quibblelTi,  viviaectioeii^ts  <rf  langmtge^  dehuuianiBad  petti- 
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foggers,  who  "enterlace  a  plaine  matter,"  as  Florio  says,  "with 
quiddities  and  inkpot  termes."  Your  grammarian  is  beyond  the 
pale  of  common  social  intercourse ;  possibly  he  is  suspected  of  no 
crime;  yet  few  would  go  bail  for  him  in  the  event  of  a  specific 
indictment. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  although  the  grammarian  has  always 
been  an  eyesore  and  a  reproach  to  the  vulgus  mobile,  there  was  a 
time  when  some,  at  least,  perhaps  the  more  intellectual  of  the  com- 
mimity,  held  the  linguistic  scholar  in 'high  esteem.  In  1843,  a 
report  on  grammar  was  published  by  an  association  which  flaunted 
the  grandiloquent  title  of  "American  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge."  It  would  be  offensively  superfluous  to  add 
that  this  report  was  published  in  Boston,  the  headquarters  of  the 
society.  A  delightful  picture  is  here  drawn  of  the  ideal  grammar- 
ian, drawn  with  such  feeling  that  one  is  convinced  a  living  model 
must  have  existed,  despite  the  inherent  improbability.  "The  pop- 
ular grammarian,"  affirms  the  writer  enthusiastically,  "should  be 
a  man  of  the  purest  and  most  delicate  moral  sensibilities.  The 
moral  or  immoral  influences  and  associations  with  the  study  of 
grammar  may  be  invested,  are  communicated  to  thousands  of 
minds,  become  almost  indissolubly  connected  with  the  mental  ex- 
ercises, follow  the  pupil  through  other  departments  of  study,  and 
attend  him  through  life." 

A  brief  historical  glance  will  make  it  plain  why  grammar  and 
grammarians  have  fallen  into  disrepute.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, English  grammar  was  not  held  worthy  of  separate  study; 
what  was  learned  thereof  was,  as  a  rule,  a  spurious  by-product  of 
Latin  grammar.  One  of  the  earliest  grammars  of  English  was 
published  in  1653  by  Dr.  John  Wallis,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of 
Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  was  tvritten  in  Latin. 
Even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  after  the  study  of  English  gram- 
mar for  its  sake  had  gained  a  plac«  iu  the  curriculum  of  some 
schools,  especially  in  the  so-called  academies  of  England  and 
America,  it  was  overlaid  with  Latin  conceptions  and  classical 
terminology.  One  Ross,  for  example,  in  a  text-book  published  in 
1782,  declined  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives  in  sLx  cases  and 
five  classes.  The  apparatus  for  the  study  of  the  highly  inflected 
Latin  was  ttrptched  to  fit  a  tongue  ohadtteteri^ed  by  Vioaanoaa  of 
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structure  and  poverty  of  inflectional  forms.  When  glaring  gaps 
and  misfits  appeared,  the  vernacular  was  regarded  as  having 
swerved  from  the  straight  path  of  linguistic  propriety. 

There  was  an  even  more  vital  misconception.     Grammar  was 
looked  upon  as  a  ste^n  pedagogue,  whose  duty  it  was  to  legislate 
statutes  for  speech,  and  to  keep  a  jealous  watch  upon  the  erring 
tendencies  of  the  vernacular,  lest  it  fall  into  deeper  sin.     This  no- 
tion, ridiculous  to  us,  is  exemplified  in  the  praise  given  by  the 
above-mentioned  report  to  Dr.  Wallis's  English  Grammar  in  Lat- 
in.    "This  work,"  observes  the  report,   "contributed  more  than 
any  other,  perhaps,  to  develop  the  peculiar  structure  of  our  lan- 
guage."    One  trembles  at  the  thought  of  possible  ineptitude,  if 
text-books  on  grammar  really  exercised  control  over  the  evolution 
of  speech.    Then  indeed  should  we  be  "cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined." 
In  spite  of  the  modem  view  of  grammar  as  the  science  which 
observes,  classifies,  and  so  far  as  possible,  explains  the  actual  facts 
of  speech  structure,  instruction  in  this  branch  has  always  tended 
to  become  formalized.     Rules  are  promulgated,  definition  upon 
definition  is  crammed  dovni  the  reluctant  throat  of  youth,  the 
warm  flesh  and  pulsing  blood  of  a  live  speech  is  forced  into  a  cere- 
cloth that  never  covers.      The  traditional  orthodoxy  which  has 
taken  the  longest  time  to  relinquish  its  hold  is  the  practice  of 
treating  the  sentence  as  a  sort  of  completed  picture-puzzle,  made 
up  of  scraps  labeled  parts  of  speech.    If  grammar  is  the  science  of 
speech,  its  special  duty  should  be  to  establish  what  are  the  real 
facts  of  oral  expression,  and  to  make  those  actualities  clear  to 
the  learner;  not  to  teach  a  set  of  artificial  distinctions  and  con- 
struct a  scheme  of  half-truths,  only  to  have  the  student  discover 
that  what  he  has  learned  does  not  meet  the  conditions  of  common 
usage.    To-day,  as  in  the  past,  the  grammatical  unit  has  appeared 
to  be  the , part  of  speech;  the  noun,  the  adjective,  the  verb.     Yet 
one  does  not  have  to  consider  deeply  the  relation  of  thought  and 
speech,  to  be  convinced  that  such  a  view  is  false.     "VVe  formulate 
in  our  minds  a  judgment ;  that  judgment  we  express  in  a  sentence. 
We  do  not  think  separately  of  the  individual  words;  the  unit  of 
thought  becomes  without  effort,  and  without  laborious  heaping  of 
word  on  word,  the  sentence. 

Looking  over  the  plain  to  wards,  a  village  perched  on  a  high  hill, 
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we  observe  a  church  steeple  thrusting  its  point  into  the  sky.  We 
casually  (and  perhaps  inanely)  remark  to  our  companion,  "That 
steeple  is  certainly  high."  We  are  not  conscious  of  putting  to- 
gether a  series  of  ideas,  and  in  fact  we  do  not  The  nucleus  of 
thought  is  simply:  Highness-of -church-steeple.  It  is  just  one 
point  in  the  always  moving  flood  of  consci6usne8S.  The  single 
idea  flashes  into  words  that  form  a  sentence!  It  would  be  just  as 
true  an  account  to  say  that  words  are  psychologically  a  joining  of 
letters,  as  to  say  that  the  sentence  is  a  deliberate  putting  together 
of  words  to  form  an  idea.  The  study  of  English  grammar,  there- 
fore, should  begin  with  a  study  of  the  sentence,  and  the  sentence 
elements  should  always  be  held  before  the  mind  as  parts  which 
perform  certain  definite  functions  in  presenting  the  expressed 
idea. 

^N'othing,  in  my  opinion,  would  vitalize  the  business  of  teaching 
grammar  more  than  a  thorough  grasp  of  this  thought.  Approach 
the  subject  along  the  traditional  road  of  learning  rules,  and  defi- 
nitions of  parts  of  speech,  and  you  might  as  well  be  discussing 
paleontology,  for  all  the  interest  you  will  arouse  in  the  child. 
Give  him  the  sentence  to  begin  with,  and  let  him  understand  the 
essential  structure,  the  requirement  of  subject  and  predicate;  let 
him  grasp  the  idea  that  the  word  is  a  functioning  element  which 
performs  a  definite  office  in  a  particular  context,  and  you  are  at 
least  on  the  road  to  developing  a  comprehension  of  syntactical  re- 
lations, and,  what  is  needed  more  than  anything  else  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  a  sentence-sense.  To  b^n  by  ticketing 
words  as  parts  of  speeech  is  to  construct  a  labyrinth,  in  which  the 
child,  advancing,  gets  hopelessly  lost.  Yet  that  is  what  has  been 
done  consistently  by  text-books  on  English  grammar,  following 
the  principles  of  arrangement  employed  in  teaching  Latin:  and 
that,  largely,  is  why  grammar  has  always  seemed  formal,  dry,  and 
divested  of  real  utility. 

Another  reason  for  popular  execration  of  this  subject  lies  in  the 
difficulty  and  the  chaotic  state  of  its  nomenclature.  Here,  of 
course,  as  in  all  sciences,  a  technical  terminology  is  necessary  for 
the  sake  of  ultimate  economy.  It  is  obviously  more  sensible  to 
learn  the  term  "adjective"  than  to  be  compelled  to  speak  of  "an 
expression  that  modifies  a  substantive."     That,  however,  does  not 
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excuse  the  importation  of  terms  valid  in  Latin  or  Anglo-Saxon ; 
suchi  names  as  dative,  ablative,  genitive,  and  instrumental,  to 
designate  case  forms  that  do  not  exist  in  English.  The  worst 
example  I  ever  encountered  of  that  pedantic  mania  which  revels 
in  technical  phraseology,  is  to  be  found  in  a  grammar  written  by 
Mr.  James  Brown  of  Philadelphia,  and  published  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
to  cite  this  gentleman's  book  as  an  example  of  unnecessary  elabo- 
ration of  terms,  because  he  is  in  a  class  by  himself;  his  closest 
rivals  are  leagues  behind.'  A  couple  of  illustrations,  perhaps,  will 
indicate  how  insanely  far  the  proud  pedant  can  ride  his  hobby. 
Mr.  Brown  divide  his  work  into  eight  parts.  Consider  the  first 
four.  They  rejoice  in  the  resplendent  appellations  of  Gnomeology, 
Monology,  Epoage,  and  Senteology.  One  paragraph  of  direction 
runs  as  follows:  "Now  monologize  the  following  exercises  exactly 
according  to  the  preceding  specimen.  Be  particular  to  give  the 
doctrine  especially  of  the  cordiction  of  the  agnomeclads."  'Tis 
all  Greek  to  me. 

The  better  grammars  of  recent  times  have  cleared  the  deck  of 
useless  accumulations  in  the  shape  of  terminology.  Such  abor- 
tions as  those  just  cited  could  not  even  be  printed  today.  Authors 
of  text-books,  however,  as  well  as  teachers  of  the  subject,  have 
come  to  no  agreement  as  to  what  terms  are  the  most  expressive 
and  precise.  What  attitude  would  the  child  have  towards  the 
facts  of  geography,  if  in  one  class  the  teacher  consistently  referred 
to  "cape"  and  "river" ;  in  another,  to  "promontory"  and 
"stream"  ;  and  in  still  another,  to  "headland"  and  "fluvial  artery"  ? 
Yet  a  condition  not  dissimilar  prevails  in  various  classes  where 
grammar  is  taught.  One  teacher  speaks  of  a  "compellative",  an- 
other refers  to  the  same  thing  as  a  "vocative",  another,  trying  to 
economize  in  terms,  calls  it  a  "nominative  of  address,"  This  mul- 
tiplication of  names  bewilders  the  young  pupil ;  dulls  the  edge  of 
his  zest,  if  by  chance  any  existed;  and  makes  him  look  upon 
grammar  as  an  unmitigated  bore. 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  learned  societies  in  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States,  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  to  standardize 
nomenclature,  in  order  to  facilitate  learning  the  grammar  both  of 
the  native  tongue  and  of  foreign  languages.   In  this  country,  little 
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except  discussion  has  been  accomplished.  A  fearful  confusion  of 
terms  is  indicated  in  an  article  written  by  C.  R.  Rounds.  Over 
a  score  of  grammars  in  common  use  were  examined.  The  word 
"good",  for  example,  in  the  sentence  "He  is  good",  was  discovered 
bearing  such  various  titles  as: 
attributive  complement  predicate 

predicate  adjective  subjective  complement 

subject  complement  adjective  attribute 

But  the  word  "red"  in  "We  painted  the  bam  red"  offers  a  far 
more  striking  illustration  of  "confusion  worse  confounded."  !N"o 
second-story  worker  ever  struggled  under  such  an  array  of  sobri- 
quets.    Here  is  the  list : 

objective  complement 

predicate  objective 

factitive  attribute  of  object 

objective  predicate 

adjective  object  complement 

adjective  produced 

adjective  complement  ' 

objective  predicate  adjective 

complement  of  transitive  verb 

predicate  attribute  of  object 

objective  attribute 

factitive  direct  objective  modifier 

attributed   complement  in  objective  case 
Still  another  text-book  explains  the  construction  by  supplying 
the  infinitive  "to  be."     "  'Tis  a  sad  world,  my  masters." 

Can  you  wonder,  then,  in  view  of  these  considerations,  that 
people  have  become  impatient  with  the  claims  of  grammar  ?  One 
class  of  scholar  ridicules  the  assumption  that  it  has  general  disci- 
plinary value;  the  professional  grammarian  altogether  discounts 
its  practical  utility  for  those  who  must  be  taught  to  speak  and 
write.  Teachers  and  text-books  have  done  their  part,  the  lion's 
share,  towards  alienating  the  popular  mind,  by  muddling  the 
terminology,  emphasizing  false  conceptions,  and  mummifying  the 
subject  with  endless  rules  and  futile  distinctions. 

Nevertheless,  I  contend  that  careful  study  of  real  English  gram- 
mar is  vitally  necessary  in  our  public  schools  today.    iN'ot  merely 
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helpful,  mind  you,  but  requisite,  if  we  are  to  teach  our  pupils  to 
speak  English  like  thinking  human  beings,  and  to  express  their 
thoughts  in  writing  so  that  other  people  will  get  a  glimmer  of  the 
meaning.  It's  all  very  well  to  say  that  children  learn  to  speak  by 
imitation,  that  they  use-  the  forms  of  sentence  structure  to  which 
their  ears  have  been  accustomed.  That's  the  trouble.  We  are 
not  dealing,  in  general,  with  boys  and  girls  who  come  from  families 
where  good  English  is  spoken;  the  children,  on  street  and  play- 
ground, hear  and  use  a  grotesque  argot,  which  is  too  often  rein- 
forced by  the  speech  of  the  home;  their  literary  gods  are  the 
"movies",  the  cartoons,  the  sporting  page,  and  an  occasional  story, 
perhaps,  in  a  cheap  magazine.  With  such  children,  the  majority 
in  our  big  cities,  the  fight  is  an  uphill  one,  for  the  school  is  setting 
its  face  directly  in  opposition  to  forces  active  in  the  child's  en- 
vironment outside  the  school  walls. 

Will  grammar  solve  the  problem?  Who  would  be  silly  enough 
to  return  a  "yes"  ?  Upon  other  things  must  we  place  our  main 
reliance:  upon  careful  but  human  speech  on  the  part  of  all  teach- 
ers, whether  .of  English  or  of  any  other  subject;  upon  reading 
aloud;  upon  incessant  oral  practice;  upon  a  smaller  amount  of 
writing,  and  that  based  on  the  child's  experience ;  and  upon  culti- 
vating the  desire  to  read. 

No  more,  perhaps,  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  grammar  for 
children  who  have  cultivated  surroundings.  Those,  however,  of 
less  fortunate  environment,  who  come  to  school  speaking  the 
scrappy  dialect  of  the  streets,  need  to  have  some  norm  definitely 
set  up,  by  which  they  may  judge  their  efforts  to  speak  correctly. 
We  could  scarcely  expect  the  beginner  on  the  violin  to  work  out 
unaided  the  fingering  and  the  difiicult  art  of  using  the  bow;  we 
teach  him  the  technique  first  by  means  of  simple  exercises.  A 
person  can  learn  to  typewrite  with  some  speed  using  the  index 
finger  of  each  hand  and  keeping  his  eyes  glued  to  the  keyboard; 
but  if  he  wishes  to  become  an  adept  in  the  art  of  typewriting,  he 
must  submit  at  the  outset  to  arduous  discipline  in  manipulating  the 
keys.  So  with  grammar.  Learning  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  functioning  of  words  in  a  sentence,  does  not  by  any  means  en- 
sure effective  speaking  or  writing ;  but  it  does  give  a  solid  ground- 
work, it  gives  a  firm  assurance,  and  a  practical  standard,  without 
which  one  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  ephemeral  solecism. 
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It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  briefly  some  coucrete  prob- 
lems which  arise  every  day  in  the  teaching  of  English,  and  to 
ask  in  what  relation  these  difficulties  stand  to  the  study  of  gram- 
mar. Suppose  a  pupil  says  in  the  course  of  a  talk,  "He  was  one 
of  those  who  is  never  satisfied  with  what  they  have."  ^NTothing  is 
easier  than  to  say,  "You've  made  a  mistake.  The  verb'  'is'  should 
be  'are'."  "Why  ?"  replies  the  pupil.  "  'Is'  sounds  better  to  me." 
"Why  ?"  you  ask  the  class.  Some  one  explains  that  "who"  is  the 
subject  of  the  verb  in  the  dependent  clause,  that  it  is  plural  be- 
cause its  antecedent  "those"  is  plural,  and  finally  that  the  verb 
should  be  the  plural  form  "are",  to  agree  with  the  subject.  Is 
that  a  clear  explanation  ?  Certainly  not,  if  the  class  does  not  un- 
derstand immediately  the  meaning  of  subject,  verb,  dependent 
clause,  plural,  antecedent,  and  agreement  of  verb.  The  next  ques- 
tion is:  Can  the  explanation  be  made  without  using  grammatical 
terms?    I'd  like  to  have  some  one  try. 

Frequently  students  use  sentences  like  this :  "Being  too  young, 
his  father  would  not  let  him  go  to  college."  Participial  phrases 
introducing  the  sentence,  nms  your  explanation",  properly  modify 
the  subject.  But  what  is  "a  participle  ?"  What  do  you  mean  by 
a  "phrase?"  How  does  a  phrase  "modify?"  Suppose,  then,  you 
are  in  a  loquacious  mood,  and  want  to  soften  your  original  asser- 
tion by  showing  exceptions.  Will  you  tell  the  class  of  instances  in 
which  the  participial  phrase  has  an  adverbial  force,  as  in,  "Rough- 
ly speaking,  all  men  are  liars" ;  or  a  prepositional  function,  as  in, 
"Considering  their  lack  of  training,  they  did  very  well."  Will 
you  be  rash  enough  to  mention  the  "absolute  phrase  ?"  N'ot  to  a 
set  of  students  innocent  of  grammar,  for  you  know  from  bitter  ex- 
perience that  it  would  take  a  week  before  you  could  lay  the  ap- 
perceptive foundation  for  a  comprehension  of  this  blood-curdling 
term. 

Again,  is  it  possible  to  induce  the  writing  of  clear,  effective, 
and  varied  sentences,  unless  the  writer  knows  something  of  sen- 
tence structure ;  the  difference  between  a  phrase  and  a  clause ;  the 
normal  position  of  sentence-elements;  the  proper  place  of  the 
relative  pronoun;  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "modify"  and  "con- 
nect ?" 

What  of  punctuation?     How  is  that  to  be  managed  without 
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grammar?  Some  teachers  would  go  so  far  as  to  contend  that 
punctuation  should  be  left  to  the  individual's  common-sense,  be- 
cause, they  say,  it's  a  matter  of  temperament  after  all,  and  there 
are  very  few  hard  and  fast  rules.  Unfortunately,  pointing  is  to 
some  degree  a  shifting,  temperamental  thing.  That  is  one  reason 
why  it  is  difficult  to  teach.  Another  is  that  the  heavy  burden  is 
laid  upon  two  overworked  marks,  the  comma  and  semi-colon,  be- 
tween which  the  distinctions  in  use  are  not  always  clear.  Not- 
withstanding the  partial  vagueness,  and  the  lack  of  complete  uni- 
formity in  application  of  pointing  principles,  there  do  exist  prin- 
ciples, which  are  based,  hot  at  all  upon  the  ridiculous  notion  of  the 
comparative  degree  of  pause,  but  upon  the  grammatical  structure 
of  the  sentence.  If  punctuation  is  to  be  taught  sensibly,  it  must 
be  founded  upon  a  clear  understanding  of  sentence  structure ;  and 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  the  instructor  must  employ  simple  terms 
of  grammar.  In  this  particular,  if  we  are  to  make  our  teaching 
permanently  effective,  can  we  get  along  without  a  thorough  com- 
prehension of  compound  and  complex  sentences,  of  phrase  and 
clause,  of  participial  modifiers,  of  appositive,  of  expressions  of 
address,  of  restrictive  and  non-restrictive  clauses,  and  of  inde- 
pendent elements  in  the  sentence  ?  I,  for  one,  would  give  a  good 
deal  to  learn  of  some  easy  alternative. 

The  hardest  nut  to  crack  is  still  uncracked,  and  in  tackling  it 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  murky  realms  of  the  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation. Many  good  teachers,  loyal  and  tender-hearted,  would  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  the  contentions  so  far  advanced.  "But,"  they 
protest,  with  sad  resignation,  "no  matter  how  important  it  is,  we 
cannot  teach  it.  It  isn't  interesting."  There's  the  rub.  'No  teach- 
er of  experience  can  seriously  deny  the  hard  impeachment.  Gram- 
mar is  not  interesting;  it  has  no  magnetism,  no  inherent  fascina- 
tion for  the  young,  or  in  fact  for  the  majority  of  the  old.  The 
multiplication  table  is  not  very  exciting,  either,  yet  we  teach  it. 
]^or  is  spelling  a  series  of  romantic  adventures,  but  we  still  ham- 
mer at  it. 

The  problem  resolves  itself  finally  into  this  question :  Is  it  worth 
while  to  toil  against  the  grain  in  order  to  be  able  to  talk  English 
according  to  accepted  standards  of  good  usage,  and  to  write  clearly 
and  intelligibly  ?     If  so,  grammar  must  be  taught,  the  grammar 
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of  a  live  and  changing  speech.  It  must  be  taught  skilfully  and 
slowly,  because  it  has  to  contend  with  the  apathy  which  the  young 
naturally  evince  towards  any  subject  involving  abstract  concepts. 
It  must  be  taught  at  some  period  intensively,  and  then  reviewed 
from  time  to  time,  particularly  from  the  angle  of  practical  ser- 
vice. Casual  instruction  has  proved  a  failure.  To  teach  grammar 
incidentally  means  to  fan  the  air.  Sugar-coat  the  pill  as  much  as 
you  please,  by  concrete  methods  and  by  constant  effort  to  make  the 
issues  seem  practical,  but  be  sure  the  pill  is  not  all  sugar. 


The  Sea 

By  Clara  J.  Denton. 

'Tis  calling,  calling  night  and  day, 
I  hear  it  'mid  my  work  and  play 
Where'er  my  wandering  feet  may  stray 
I  seem  to  feel  its  salty  spray. 

The   sea,   the   sea. 

So  wild  and  free. 

Its  lashings  on  the  rocky  shore, 
Its  ceaseless  and  tempestuous  roar 
Must  haunt  my  ears,  forevermore, 
Until  Life's  changing  scenes  are  o'er. 

The   sea,   the  sea, 

Beguiling  me. 

Or  when  it  lies  like  mirror  wide, 
And  distantly  the  white  sails  glide. 
While  gulls  skim  o'er  its  peaceful  tide. 
Unceasingly  charms  with  it  abide. 

The   sea,   the   sea. 

Enticing  me. 


Men  or  Women  Teachers — Which? 

By  an  Ex-Sciiool  Officer. 

^iimiiiiuiiniiiiiiiiiim^jjj]  absence  of  men  teachers  in  the  grammar  schools 
I  rw^  I  is  undisputed.  The  need  of  them  is  quite  generally 
I  I  I  conceded  by  those  who  stand  for  progress  in  educa- 
I  I   tion.     How  to  secure  them  and  retain  them  in  the 

^iiiiiiiuiiiiaiiHiiiiiiiic^  public  school  work  is  the  problem  which  has  not 
I  i   yet  been  satisfactorily  solved. 

1  1        Undoubtedly,  an  adequate  salary  has  much  to  do 

*""""""'°"' ""'*  with  the  dearth  of  men  teachers.   The  fact  that  the 

salary  offered  to  the  grammar  school  teacher  is  not  sufficient  to 
guarantee  a  living  wage  to  a  person  who  has  a  family  dependent 
upon  him,  accounts,  in  large  part,  for  the  absence  of  strong  men 
teachers  there;  it  even  eliminates  many  efficient  women  teachers. 
If  they  continue  in  the  work  at  all,  it  is  in  the  secondary  schools 
or  in  the  colleges  where  the  salary  is  more  nearly  a  living  wage. 
And  by  a  living  wage  is  meant,  to  quote  from  Superintendent 
Maxwell,  of  'New  York,  "a  salary  sufficient  to  enable  the  teacher 
to  live  in  respectable  society  and  to  take  advantage  of  reasonable 
means  of  culture  and  recreation." 

When  a  salary  of  fifty,  or  sixty,  or  seventy-five  dollars  per 
month  for  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year  is  offered  to  the  well- 
equipped  teacher,  it  disregards  all  thought  of  a  living  wage,  it 
belittles  the  profession  of  teaching,  it  undertakes  to  degrade  the 
teaching  body,  and,  at  most,  it  can  only  secure  good  teachers  as  a 
temporary  makeshift,  until  a  respectable  livelihood  can  be  secured 
in  some  other  profession  or  work. 

Men  teachers,  therefore,  will  never  remain  long  in  the  teaching 
profession,  unless  the  living  wage,  as  defined  by  Superintendent 
Maxwell,  is  forthcoming.  And  they  ought  not  to  remain  there. 
Every  good  citizen  must  approve  of  the  unwillingness  of  a  thor- 
oughly capable  teacher  continuing  in  a  work  that  fails  to  assure 
progress  and  respectability. 

The  absence  of  permanency  of  employment  is  another  considera- 
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tion  which  operates  to  keep  many  good  teachers  out  of  the  profes- 
sion. School  boards  are  known  to  play  politics  and  favoritism  in 
the  employment  and  the  discharge  of  teachers.  Even  superinten- 
dents have  been  known  to  indulge  in  the  most  reprehensible  meth; 
ods  affecting  the  permanency  of  employment  of  good  teachers. 

The  desirability  of  some  men  teachers  in  the  lower  grades,  as 
stated  at  the  outset,  is  not  a  debatable  question.  It  is  universally 
conceded  that  no  child  is  adequately  educated  who  has  not  been  in 
contact  with  the  male  as  well  as  the  female  mind  during  some  part 
of  its  school  life.  This  has  been  recognized  in  Germany  where  we 
find  the  men  teachers  doing  important  and  valuable  work  in  the 
schools.  In  that  country  there  is  no  thought  of  dismissing  them 
from  the  school  service. 

The  commercial  phase  of  public  education  has  been  so  domi- 
nant in  this  country,  that  the  best  results  have  been  impossible. 
And  the  educational  atmosphere  has  also  been  contaminated  with 
politics,  in  the  worst  sense,  as  well  as  with  favoritism,  which  is 
far  worse  and  more  dangerous,  l^evertheless,  there  appears  to  be 
an  awakening,  which  gives  promise  of  a  fairer  wage  and  the  assur- 
ance of  permanent  employment  when  the  work  is  well  and  effi- 
ciently performed. 

The  question  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  as  between  men  and 
women  teachers  does  not  cut  a  very  important  figure  in  this  discus- 
sion. Undoubtedly,  while  the  demand  for  good  men  teachers  is 
gre^t  and  the  supply  small,  the  salary  for  them  will  be  high,  possi- 
bly higher  than  that  of  women  teachers.  And  while  the  supply  of 
good  women  teachers  is  great  and  the  demand  not  so  large,  the  sal- 
ary, naturally,  will  not  average  so  high,  perhaps,  lower  than  that 
of  men  teachers.  But  the  aim  should  always  be  to  secure  some 
teachers  of  both  sexes  in  all  grammar  schools,  the  kindergarten 
and  lower  grades  to  be  taught,  preferably,  by  the  women  teachers, 
and  the  upper  grades  to  be  taught  by  the  men  teachers. 


Luther's  Influence  in  Education 

R.  B.  Peeey,  Ph.D.,  Peesident  of  Midland  College, 
Atchison,  Kansas. 


I 


|]iuimmflDiiiuiiiinic|]^  this  year  which  is  being  widely  celebrated  as  the 

I  Pour  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Reformation, 

I  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  recall  Martin  Luther's  con- 

I  tribution  to  the  cause  of  modern  education.    For,  a 

^luniroiiBDiitiiiiuiitc^  careful  study  of  his  writings  shows  that  Luther  was 

I                   I  almost  as  great  a  reformer  of  education  as  he  was  of 

I                   1  religion.     So  profound  was  his  interest  in  the  sub- 

4>iiaHiDHiianiiiiiiiinc4>  j^^^^  ^^^  ^  2^j.gg  j^-g  contribution  to  it,  that  he  has 

frequently  been  styled  "the  father  of  modem  education." 

In  concerning  himself  deeply  about  popular  education,  Luther 
was  simply  carrying  the  fundamental  principles  of  Protestantism 
to. their  logical  conclusion.  The  Reformation  took  salvation  out 
of  the  hands  of  pope  and  priest ;  and  made  it  depend,  under  God, 
on  the  man  himself.  This  necessitated  sound  judgment  and  intel- 
ligence, which  alone  would  enable  him  to  act  rightly  in  such  im- 
portant matters.  It  also  took  authority  in  religion  away  from  the 
church  and  vested  it  in  the  Word  of  God;  teaching  that  men  are 
to  get  their  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  not  from  church  and 
priests,  but  through  the  exercise  of  private  judgment,  by  an  en- 
lightened conscience.  Thus  it  became  essential  for  all  Christians 
to  know  the  Word  of  Gt)d,  and  a  great  premium  was  put  upon 
knowledge.  The  common  people  must  needs  learn  to  read,  so  as  to 
he  able  to  read  the  holy  scriptures ;  and  teachers  and  pastors  must 
learn  the  original  tongues,  in  order  to  thoroughly  understand  and 
expound  them. 

Thus  was  there  imbedded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Reforma- 
tion a  powerful  and  iiifivitable  impelling  impulse  towards  univer- 
sal education  whieh  soon  put  Protestant  countries  in  the  lead  in 
intelligence  and  enlightenment,  and  has  kept  them  there  to  this 
day. 

While  ihi^re  a^  raferQaCQii;  1^  Ifce  imperative  ^#®d  of  »chools 
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and  better  education  in  nearly  all  Luther's  writings,  we  find  his 
principles  most  clearly  and  definitely  laid  down  in  the  letter  "To 
the  Mayors  and  Aldermen  of  the  cities  of  Germany  in  Behalf  of 
Christian  Schools"  (1524);  and  his  sermon  on  "The  Duty  of 
Sending  Children  to  School"  (1530).  In  view  of  their  time  and 
circumstances,  these  are  two  of  the  most  important  pedagogical 
documents  ever  written.  Let  us  learn  from  them  just  what  Luther 
believed  and  taught  concerning  education. 

1.     It  is  the  Duty  of  the  State  to  Educate  its  Citizens. 

Prior  to  that  time  the  church,  religious  orders,  and  philan- 
thropic persons  interested  themselves  in  the  establishment  of 
schools,  and  training  of  youth.  But  these  efforts  were  sporadic 
and  inadequate;  and  Luther  clearly  saw  that  to  insure  stability, 
efficiency,  and  universality  it  was  necessary  that  the  State  assume 
responsibility  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  both  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools.  In  answer  to  the  objection  as  to  ex- 
pense, he  said,  "Therefore  it  will  be  proper  for  the  civil  authorities 
to  exercise  the  greatest  care  and  industry  in  regard  to  the  young; 
for,  since  the  interests  of  the  city  are  committed  to  their  trust, 
they  would  not  do  well  before  God  and  the  world  if  they  did  not 
seek  with  all  their  might  to  promote  its  prosperity.  Now,  the 
prosperity  of  a  city  does  not  consist  alone  in  vast  treasures,  strong 
walls,  beautiful  houses,  large  supplies  of  muskets  and  armor ;  yea, 
when  these  things  are  found,  and  fools  exercise  authority,  it  is 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  city.  The  best  and  richest  treasure  of 
a  city  is  that  it  have  many  pure,  learned,  intelligent,  honest,  well- 
educated  citizens,  for  these  can  collect,  preserve,  and  properly  use 
whatever  is  good."  "If  we  must  annually  spend  large  sums  on 
muskets,  roads,  bridges,  dams,  and  the  like,  in  order  that  the  city 
may  have  temporal  peace  and  comfort,  why  should  we  not  apply 
as  much  to  our  poor  neglected  youth,  in  order  that  they  may  kave 
a  skillful  schoolmaster  or  two  ?" 

Graves,  in  his  History  or  Education  in  the  Middle  Ages,  well 
says,  "This  was  the  first  hint  since  the  Roman  days  of  a  system  of 
education  supported  and  controlled  by  the  State,  which  before 
very  long  was  destined  to  become  general  in  Germany  aad  thgn 
throtighoul  the  world." 
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2.  Education  is  to  he  Universal. 

Learning  is  not  for  the  privileged  classes  alone;  not  for  those 
destined  for  the  learned  professions  alone ;  but  for  all  classes  in  all 
walks  of  life.  A  good  education  is  the  birth-right  of  every  child, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  facilities  that  will  give 
it  to  him.  Even  the  girls  were  to  share  in  this  high  privilege,  and 
women  were  to  be  used  as  teachers  as  well  as  men.  IsTo  longer 
should  sex  be  allowed  to  debar  them  from  the  pleasures  and  profits 
of  knowledge. 

"Even  if  there  were  no  soul,  and  men  did  not  need  schools  and 
the  languages  for  the  sake  of  Christianity  and  the  Scriptures ;  still, 
for  the  establishment  of  the  best  schools  everywhere,  both  for 
boys  and  girls,  this  consideration  is  of  itself  sufficient,  namely, 
that  society,  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  order  and  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  household,  needs  accomplished  and  well-trained 
men  and  women."     (Address  to  Mayors  and  Aldermen). 

Meyer.  Prinzhorn  says,  "An  impartial  investigation  of  history 
will  always  again  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  German  com- 
con  school  is  the  product  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  Luther 
must  be  called  the  founder  of  the  common  school." 

3.  Attendance  on  the  Common  Schools  Should  be  Compulsory. 
Realizing  the  natural  indisposition  of  children  to  schools,  par- 
ticularly as  then  constituted,  and  the  covetousness  of  some  parents 
who  would  wish  the  services  of  the  children,  Luther  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  make  education  compulsory.  The  needs  of  the  case  would 
not  be  fully  met,  nor  the  interests  of  church  and  state  properly 
conserved,  unless  parents  were  compelled  to  send  their  children 
to  the  schools. 

In  1524  Luther  wrote,  "The  civil  authorities  are  under  obliga- 
tion to  compel  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school.  If  the 
government  can  compel  such  citizens  as  are  fit  for  military  service 
to  bear  spear  and  rifle,  to  mount  ramparts  and  perform  other 
martial  duties  in  time  of  war,  how  much  more  has  it  a  right  to 
compel  the  people  to  send  their  children  to  school." 

4.  Education  Should  he  Practical. 

Luther  conceived  of  it  as  a  disciplinary  process  that  should 
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prepare  boys  and  girls  more  efficiently  and  easily  to  perform  their 
daily  duties  in  life.  It  was  to  include  the  training  of  the  body 
as  well  as  the  mind,  both  gymnastics,  and  manual  training  being 
earnestly  advocated.  Domestic  Science  and  Industrial  Training 
were  also  urged.  Even  the  modern  night-school,  or  at  least  schools 
at  hours  which  would  not  interfere  with  the  labor  of  those  obliged 
to  earn  their  living,  were  recommended  to  the  authorities. 

"The  people  should  practice  gymnastics,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  fall  into  revelling,  unchastity,  gluttony,  intemperance  and 
gaming.  Therefore,  these  two  exercises  and  pastimes  please  me 
best,  namely,  music  and  gymnastics,  of  which  the  first  drives  away 
all  care  and  melancholy  from  the  heart,  and  the  latter  produces 
elasticity  of  the  body  and  preserves  the  health.  But  a  great  reason 
for  their  practice  is  that  people  may  not  fall  into  gluttony,  licen- 
tiousness, and  gambling,  as  is  the  case,  alas!  at  courts  and  in 
cities.  Thus  it  goes  when  such  honorable  and  manly  bodily  exer- 
cises are  neglected."  "My  idea  is  that  boys  should  spend  an  hour 
or  two  a  day  in  school,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  at  work  at  home, 
learning  some  trade  and  doing  whatever  is  desired,  so  that  study 
and  work  may  go  on  together,  while  the  children  are  young  and 
can  attend  to  both." 

5.     The  Curriculum  Should  he  Broad  and  Rich. 

The  old  fixed  courses  of  study,  comprising  Latin,  Greek  and  a 
little  mathematics  did  not  satisfy  Luther.  He  retained  all  of 
these  as  of  value,  added  Hebrew  to  the  course  in  languages,  and 
urged  the  study  of  more  mathematics.  But  he  also  insisted  upon 
the  introduction  of  nature  studies,  and  the  sciences,  rhetoric,  gym- 
nastics, and  history.  Indeed,  he  laid  great  stress  upon  the  latter, 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  curriculum.  He  realized 
the  cultural  power  and  practical  value  of  music,  and  introduced  it 
in  some  form  into  all  the  schools.  Naturally,  Luther  gave  religion 
the  first  place  in  his  curriculum,  using  the  Bible  and  Catechism  as 
texts,  aiming  to  develop  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head.  He  felt 
deeply  the  need  of  books,  and  insisted,  in  an  age  when  books  were 
rare,  that  every  school  should  have  a  library. 
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6.     Better-  Methods  Should  he  Adopted  in  Education. 

Instead  of  imparting  all  but  elementary  instruction  in  Latin, 
he  directed  that  teaching  be  in  the  vernacular.  Though  a  matter 
.  of  course  to  us,  this  was  a  new  idea  to  the  men  of  the  16th  century, 
and  soon  revolutionized  the  common  schools. 

Luther  condemned  the  extreme  harshness  and  cruelty  customary 
in  the  old  schools ;  and  taught  that  children  were  to  be  dealt  with 
gently  and  kindly,  being  ruled  by  love  and  not  by  fear,  so  that 
they  might  have  joy  in  their  tasks.  Much  liberty  and  opportunity 
for  self-expression  were  to  be  allowed  them.  As  far  as  possible, 
concrete  things  should  be  substituted  for  books  as  materials  of 
study.  Subjects  of  instruction  should  be  few,  lessons  simple,  and 
there  should  be  frequent  repetition  and  review.  The  languages 
should  be  taught,  not  in  any  dry  theoretical  manner,  but  in  as 
practical  a  way  as  possible,  by  contact  with  the  living  teacher,  and 
direct  daily  use. 

It  was  doubtless  a  realization  of  Luther's  sound  and  forward- 
looking  ideas  concerning  methods,  that  led  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Dr.  Claxton,  to  say  in  a  recent  address, 
"The  real  father  of  the  Gary  System  of  Schools  is  Martin  Luther." 

These  are  some  of  the  leading  pregnant  and  dynamic  ideas  of  the 
great  Reformer  in  the  realm  of  public  education.  How  modem 
they  sound!  How  fully  was  this  prophet  of  the  16th  century  in 
harmony  with  the  best  educational  thought  of  the  20th  century! 
Dittes  says,  "If  we  survey  the  pedagogy  of  Luther  in  all  its  ex- 
tent, and  imagine  it  fully  in  practice,  what  a  splendid  picture  the 
schools  and  education  of  the  sixteenth  century  would  present.  We 
should  have  courses  of  study,  text-books,  teachers,  methods,  prin- 
ciples, and  modes  of  discipline,  schools  and  school  regulations, 
that  could  serve  as  models  for  our  own  age.  But  alas !  Luther, 
like  all  great  men,  was  little  understood  by  his  age  and  adherents ; 
and  what  was  understood  was  inadequately  esteemed,  and  what  was 
esteemed  was  only  imperfectly  realized." 

In  spite  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  times,  the  ravages  of  the  Peas- 
ant War,  the  incessant  opposition  of  his  enemies,  and  the  woful 
lack  of  necessary  funds,  Luther  was  able  to  accomplish  a  great  deal 
in  behalf  of  education,  even  in  his  own  generation.  Commissioned 
by  the  Duke  of  Mansfeld  to  originate  a  system  of  education  for 
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his  native  town  of  Eisleben,  he  established  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  which  both  in  curriculum  and  in  method,  became  models 
for  many  others  throughout  Germany.  He  influenced  the  various 
Protestant  cities  and  states  to  adopt  forms  of  government  contain- 
ing provisions  for  the  founding  and  management  of  schools.  A 
secular  school  system  was  established  in  Saxony  as  early  as  1528, 
which  became  the  fore-runner  of  all  state  school  systems.  During 
the  Reformation  period  alone  sixteen  himdred  middle  schools 
were  established,  and  by  the  daAvn  of  the  ITth  century  one  hundred 
and  fifty  higher  schools  were  in  full  operation.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  the  Protestant  provinces  were  soon  well  supplied  with 
schools.  As  Emil  de  Lavelye  well  says,  in  countries  touched  by 
the  Reformation,  education  and  enlightenment  became  general. 
But  if  Luther's  influence  on  the  schools  of  his  own  age  was  great, 
his  influence  on  those  of  subsequent  ages  has  been  greater.  His 
contribution  to  education  was  of  permanent  value,  and  is  still 
operative.  The  suggestions  he  made,  and  the  principles  he  enun- 
ciated, have  been  embodied  in  our  modern  public  schools,  and  are 
aiding  in  their  further  evolution  and  development.  Thus  in  view 
of  the  deep  impression  he  made  upon  education  in  his  own  time, 
and  the  profound  influence  he  projected  into  the  coming  centuries, 
we  must  class  Martin  Luther  among  the  great  educators  of  the 
world. 


Aims  in  Primary  Reading 

Geokge  I.  Beinkeehoff,  Ph.D.,  Webstee  Teaining  School^ 

l^EWAEK,    ^.    J.  , 

}""""'""°""""""'*HE  essence  of  reading  is  getting  thought  from 
I  printed  matter.  It  is  not  rapidity  in  calling  words ; 
I  it  is  not  pleasing  expression;  it  is  not  a  study  of 
I    literature.     Although  all  these   are  worthy   aims, 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiuiiiiiic^  ^^^1^  ^^^7  ^^^  secondary  and  must  be  attained  with- 

i  i  out  submerging  the  chief  aim — the  power  to  inter- 

1  i  pret  written  language.      In  teaching  reading,  we 

^iiiiiiiitiiiiD iiiiiiit<i>  JJl■^g|;  focus  our  attention  on  the  essential  purpose 

and  not  be  led  astray  by  other  aims,  important  though  these  may  be. 
It  is  necessary  to  mention  this  obvious  duty,  for  most  teachers,  in 
their  anxiety  to  produce  finished  readers,  frequently  place  empha- 
sis on  the  details  and  neglect  the  real  problem. 

Recently  there  have  appeared  several  articles  advocating  the 
early  development  of  rapid  reading.  The  meagre  experiments 
dealing  with'  reading  rate  have  been  quoted  to  prove  that  rapidity 
is  economical,  for  rapid  readers  usually  comprehend  the  text  better 
than  slow  readers.  Some  educated  adults  seem  to  read  several 
times  as  fast  as  others  and  still  lose  nothing  of  the  thought.  Al- 
though the  tests  in  reading  rate  made  thus  far  are  by  no  means  con- 
clusive, still  no  one  will  deny  that  rapidity  is  desirable  for  one 
who  has  learned  to  read,  but  it  is  a  question  if  we  should  pay  much 
attention  to  rate  during  the  initial  stages  of  learning. 

Somer  authors  have  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  the  sentence 
and  word  methods  in  developing  rapid  reading,  but  in  the  way 
these  methods  are  used  (or  misused)  today,  the  chief  object  of 
reading  seems  to  be  neglected.  Usually  the  first  step  in  the  sen- 
tence method  is  to  present  a  thought  and  then  to  write  it  or  print  it 
so  that  children  can  see  it.  Then  the  children  read  (repeat)  it.  At 
times  a  sentence  is  placed  before  pupils  at  the  outset,  is  read  by 
the  teacher,  and  then  repeated  by  tha  children.  The  procedure  in 
detail  varies  with  th^  different  plans  published   (story  method. 
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literary-whole  method,  jingle  method,  etc.)  but  the  principle  is 
the  same  in  each  case;  pupils  repeat  something  they  know.  The 
very  statement  of  this  practice  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it,  for  in- 
stead of  teaching  pupils  to  get  thought  from  print,  it  gives  them 
the  notion  that  they  must  give  thought  to  print.  This  is  the  re- 
verse of  reading.  If  children  have  the  thought  already,  what  is 
the  incentive  to  read  ?  Here  we  have  the  main  object  of  reading 
not  only  overlooked,  but  hindered  by  a  wrong  habit.  Even  the 
secondary  aim  of  rapidity  is  not  won,  for  although  this  plan  may 
yield  rapid  utterances,  such  is  not  reading. 

After  pupils  read  (?)  the  first  sentence  they  read  other  sen- 
tences in  a  similar  way ;  that  is,  the  teacher  does  the  reading  and 
the  children  merely  repeat  from  memory.  Sometimes  this  work 
is  done  so  thoroughly  that  pupils  can  read  a  whole  book  from  cover 
to  cover — without  even  looking  at  the  book.  Or,  they  can  read 
with  the  book  upside  down.  Of  course,  extensive  memory  work 
of  this  kind  is  not  approved  by  the  advocates  of  any  of  the  literary- 
whole  methods,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless  that  several  lessons  must 
be  devoted  to  the  repetition  of  sentences  just  when  the  learner 
should  be  acquiring  the  habit  of  getting  thought  from  print.  A 
wrong  beginning  leads  to  many  difficulties,  while  the  correct  idea 
of  reading  from  the  very  first  lesson  will  save  time  and  energy 
later  on. 

The  sentence  method  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  context  is 
an  aid  to  reading — rapid  reading,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  only  to  the  experienced  reader  that  context  is  an  aid. 
Records  show  that  children  can  read  a  series  of  one  hundred  or  five 
hundred  unrelated  words  about  as  rapidly  as  they  can  read  the 
same  number  of  words  when  arranged  in  sentences.  ,  They  can 
read  backwards  as  fast  as  they  can  read  forwards,  proving  that 
context  is  no  help  to  the  beginner.  It  is  only  through  experience 
in  reading  that  context  becomes  an  aid.  The  repetition  of  sen- 
tences already  known  is  very  different  from  adult  ■  reading,  the 
former  being  a  relatively  simple  process,  while  the  latter  is  most 
complex,  having  grown  up  through  a  vast  amount  of  practice.  It 
is  folly  to  try  to  force  upon  beginners  the  adult  way  of  reading, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  do  so.  The  child  must  pass  through  all  the 
first  stages  before  he  can  reach  the  final  stage.    He  must,  through 
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practice  in  getting  thought,  gradually  co-ordinate  all  the  partial 
processes  that  go  to  make  up  reading  before  he  can  attain  that 
highly  complex  process  of  adult  reading.  Also,  by  having  pupils 
repeat  what  they  already  know,  we  deceive  both  them  and  our- 
selves :  they  and  we  think  they  are  reading  when  in  fact  they  have 
not  the  slightest  ability  to  gain  thought  for  themselves.  All  this 
is  not  intended  to  be  in  condemnatioli  of  the  sentence  method :  it 
is  rather  a  condemnation  of  the  incorr.ect  application  of  the  method. 

The  word  method  is  said  to  be  an  aid  to  rapid  reading  because 
it  is  quicker  to  read  a  word  at  a  glance  than  to  decipher  it  by 
means  of  phonics.  There  is  truth  in  this,  but  it  might  be  more 
economical  in  the  long  run  if  children  were  first  given  the  power 
to  read  words  by  means  of  phonics.  Then,  too,  this  memorizing 
of  words  is  not  thought-getting.  Moreover,  the  word  method  vio- 
lates the  doctrine  that  words  are  to  be  learned  incidentally  through 
actual  reading. 

Because  adults  read  words  as  wholes  it  is  supposed  that  chil- 
dren should  do  likewise  from  the  very  beginning.  In  reading,  the 
natural  tendency  is  to  examine  the  parts  of  an  unfamiliar  word. 
Adults  do  this  when  they  meet  strange  words  either  in  their  own 
or  in  a  foreign  language.  To  beginners  most  words  are  unfamiliar 
in  print,  and  tests  show  their  reading  to  be  almost  letter  by  letter. 
Adults  read  with  regular  eye  movements,  using  an  average  of  four 
or  five  eye  pauses  to  a  line  of  print,  while  children  proceed  most 
irregularly  with  many  more  pauses  to  the  line,  proving  that  be- 
ginners cannot  read  in  the  adult  way,  which,  as  has  already  been, 
stated,  develops  through  practice.  Whether  memorizing  words 
will  hasten  the  ability  to  read  is  a  question.  It  does  seem  that 
some  use  should  be  made  of  the  child's  natural  tendency  to  examine 
parts  of  words,  though  I  should  not  advocate  a  phonetic  method. 
Committing  to  memory  a  list  of  meaningless  letter  sounds  is  worse 
than  memorizing  lists  of  words.  Some  day  we  shall  probably  find 
a  way  of  having  pupils  use  letter  sounds  without  first  having  to 
learn  them. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  means  just  suggested  for  securing  rapid 
reading  play  havoc  with  our  main  problem.  The  one  thing  we 
must  do  is  to  have  pupils  get  thought  from  print,  and  the  time  to 
do  it  is  at  the  very  beginning.     It  is  then  that  children  must  get 
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the  correct  notion  of  what  reading  really  is  and  they  must  prac- 
tice thought-getting  until  it  becomes  a  firmly  established  habit. 
Rapidity  may  come  afterwards.  E.  E.  Oberholtzer,  in  the  Febru- 
ary, 1915,  number  of  the  Elementary  School  Journal,  shows  that 
rapid  reading  may  be  developed  rather  easily  if  we  emphasize  it 
later  on.  Probably  an  extensive  use  of  easy  reading  books  through- 
out the  primary  grades  will  produce  rapidity.  Th^  present  prac- 
tice of  having  pupils  read  difficult  books  in  the  lower  grades  is 
vicious,  because  it  prevents  the  establishment  of  proper  reading 
habits. 

Just  as  rapidity  must  remain  a  secondary  aim,  so  expression 
must  be  duly  subordinated  to  thought-getting.  Some  teachers  em- 
phasize elocutionary  effect  in  order  to  make  the  reading  sound  bet- 
ter, thinking  that  if  it  is  smooth  and  animated  it  is  better  reading. 
This  is  not  necessarily  true,  for  some  pupils  name  over  the  words 
in  beautiful  succession  without  imbibing  the  sense,  while  others 
will  stumble  along  in  apparent  agony,  but  will  still  gain  the  mean- 
ing. To  lay  stress  upon  expression  in  the  lower  grades  is  to  foster 
superficiality  in  reading.  It  is  polish  and  form  without  real  sub- 
stance. If  thought-getting  were  held  uppermost  in  mind,  then 
with  very  little  training,  good  expression  would  grow  as  a  natural 
result  of  thoughtful  reading.  Some  entertain  the  belief  that  cor- 
rect, expression  is  an  aid  to  thought-getting.  It  is  supposed  that 
by  making  children  utter  their  reading  matter  with  proper  voice 
inflection,  modulation,  etc.,  they  will  understand  better  what  they 
are  reading,  but  this  is  true  only  to  a  limited  degree.  If  a  teacher 
tells  her  pupils  how  to  say  a  sentence  they  may  understand  it 
better  than  if  they  read  it  in  their  own  way,  but  who  wants  the 
teacher  to  do  the  interpreting?  The  pupils  must  get  the  thought 
for  themselves.  If  they  are  trained  to  do  this,  expression  will  re- 
quire less  consideration. 

This  unmerited  prominence  of  expression  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  so  much  of  the  reading  in  school  is  oral,  causing  the  formal 
aspects  to  be  pushed  into  the  foreground  of  the  teacher's  atten- 
tion. What  is  going  into  a  child's  mind  when  he  is  reading  aloud 
is  not  known,  but  the  way  in  which  he  renders  the  text  cannot 
escape  notice.  Hence,  the  pupil  is  bound  to  receive  instruction  in 
the  technic  of  rendition,  while  the  interpretive  phase  of  reading 
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is  apt  to  be  neglected.  If  the  reading  were  silent,  emphasis  nat- 
urally would  be  placed  on  thought-getting,  for  then  the  teacher 
would  not  be  misled  by  appearances. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  oral  reading  is  overdone,  while  silent 
reading  occupies  an  insignificant  place  in  most  elementary  schools. 
Oral  reading,  the  kind  of  reading  seldom  used  out  of  school,  is  not 
to  be  discarded,  but  it  must  surrender  its  traditional  importance 
to  a  more  substantial  and  practical  reading  exercise.  Silent  read- 
ing will  not  only  direct  our  attention  to  interpretation,  but  will 
afford  an  opportunity  for  each  and  every  one  in  a  class  to  read 
for  himself ;  oral  reading  on  the  other  hand  is  a  collective  exercise 
in  which  only  one  at  a  time  can  recite. 

Another  secondary  aim  that  frequently  overshadows  the  main 
purpose  of  reading  is  interest  in  good  literature.  Certainly  we 
want  our  children  to  desire  only  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  but 
we  must  not  be  carried  away  with  this  idea  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  shall  insist  upon  the  child's  reading  good  literature  before  he 
can  read  at  all.  When  we  steep  children  into  rich  content  at  the 
very  beginning  we  not  only  prevent  independent  thought-getting 
but  we  do  violence  to  the  literature.  Literary  material  for  school 
reading  books  is  desirable,  but  such  material  for  the  beginner 
is  by  no  means  essential.  It  is  better  to  use  material  that  does  not 
present  so  many  mechanical  diificulties.  Purely  literary  material 
is  not  child-like  in  its  vocabulary  or  its  sentence  structure.  Until 
a  pupil  acquires  the  Habit  of  looking  for  the  sense  of  what  he  is 
reading,  he  must  meet  only  familiar  words  and  phrases.  Then, 
after  he  has  the  ability  to  read,  he  may  read  good  stories. 

Some  authors  confuse  school  reading  and  the  study  of  literature, 
calling  them  one  and  the  same  thing.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  it 
has  led  to  a  one-sided  training.  Reading  is  getting  thought  from 
print;  it  appeals  primarily  to  the  intellect:  literary  appreciation 
is  getting  feeling  as  well  as  thought;  it  appeals  primarily  to  the 
emotions.  Literature  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  subjects  to  which 
reading  may  be  applied ;  in  fact,  in  this  practical  age,  reading  is 
used  more  for  the  purpose  of  getting  information  than  for  aesthetic 
enjoyment.  To  make  literature  equivalent  to  reading  leads  not 
only  to  a  premature  presentation  of  literary  material,  causing  the 
teacher  to  interpret  for  the  pupil  and  causing  the  pupil  to  repeat 
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rather  than  to  read,  but  upholds  the  oral  reading  exercise  with  all 
its  disadvantages  and  crowds  out  the  silent  reading  exercise,  dur- 
ing which  children  may  be  taught  how  to  study  or  how  to  get  in- 
formation for  themselves.  All  this  means  that  thought-getting 
is  being  sacrificed  to  a  secondary  aim.  If,  instead  of  overdoing 
the  literary  aim,  real  reading  were  taught,  that  is,  if  the  ability  to 
gain  the  sense  of  printed  matter  were  well  developed,  then  interest 
in  good  reading  matter  would  be  easily  established.  Simply  by 
surrounding  children  with  good  things  to  read  we  develop  a  taste 
for  the  good,  provided  there  is  the  ability  to  read  at  all.  But  if 
there  is  not  the  power  to  read,  if  the  essential  thing  in  reading  has 
been  omitted,  then  the  chances  are  that  children  when  they  leave 
school  will  not  care  to  read  anything,  either  good  or  bad. 

In  order  to  strengthen  our  primary  reading  it  would  be  well  to 
have  daily  exercises  in  silent  reading.  Beginners  might  read 
simple  imperative  sentences  such  as,  "Clap  your  hands;  run  to 
the  door;  point  to  the  sun",  etc.  By  obeying  these  commands 
children  would  show  the  teacher  that  they  had  read  with  under- 
standing. These  sentences  might  be  printed  on  little  cards  so 
that  each  pupil  would  have  a  sentence  of  his  own.  to  read.  Ques- 
tions such  as,  "Where  is  your  hat  ? ;  what  is  your  name  ? ;  what 
does  a  cat  drink?"  etc.,  might  be  used  later  in  the  same  manner. 
As  the  pupils  became  more  prescient  in  such  work  they  might 
read  and  answer  questions  about  stories  which  they  know  or  about 
pictures  they  see.  They  might  follow  printed  directions  in  draw- 
ing, manual  training,  and  physical  training.  Written  problems  in 
arithmetic  make  splendid  material  for  the  silent  reading  lesson.  A 
skillful  teacher  will  be  able  to  devise  many  different  forms  of  ma- 
terial that  will  compel  children  to  look  for  the  thought  of  what 
they  read  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  helpful  in  teaching  other 
school  subjects.  It  would  seem  that  work  of  this  kind  would  be 
far  more  educative  to  the  beginner  than  the  regular  oral  reading 
lesson. 
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Chaeles  W.  Supee,  Athens,  Ohio. 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiitHf* 

I  HE  new  subjects  that  ^re  from  time  to  time  seeking 
I  admission  into  our  educational  curriculum  render 
I    the  work  of  addition,  subtraction  and  curtailment 

^„ iiiiHniiiiiiiiiriit*  0^6  of  constantly  increasing  difficulty.     In  the  col- 

1  I   leges  the  problem  has  to  some  extent  been  solved  on 

I    ,  i   the  principle  of  educational  equivalents.     Although 

*""""""'°"""'"""*  the  range  of  choice  has  of  late  been  somewhat  re- 
stricted, it  at  no  time  presented  serious  difficulty  where  the 
financial  resources  of  an  institution  rendered  possible  the 
progressive  increase  of  the  teaching  force.  This  is  not  pos- 
sible in  our  public  schools ;  if  it  were,  it  would  afford  no  escape 
from  the  dilemma  for  the  reason  that  the  elements  of  certain 
studies  are  essential  to  every  kind  of  education.  Besides,  patrons 
are  averse  to  an  increase  of  the  length  of  the  school  day,  or  even 
of  the  school  year.  Then  too,  no  method  has  yet  been  found  for 
increasing  human  capacity.  In  this  regard  we  are  no  more  fa- 
vorably situated  than  were  the  contemporaries  of  Socrates  and 
Quintillian.  Although  human  activities  have  been  enormously 
extended,  the  human  psyche  has  not  been  able  to  pass  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  inherent  qualities.  Within  the  memory  of  men  now 
living  the  public  schools  rarely  made  provision  for  the  teaching  of 
foreign  languages.  Latin  was  gradually  introduced  and  in  some 
places  a  little  Greek  was  added.  !N^ext  German  and  French  were 
admitted,  sometimes  as  alternates.  Quite  recently  room  has  been 
made  for  Spanish  also,  and  in  some  localities  one  other  language. 
Besides  these  new  subjects  a  number  of  others  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  high  schools,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  I  have  long 
been  of  the  opinion  that  the  polyglot  problem  could  be  solved  by 
a  method  that  is  both  pedagogically  sound  and  also  profitable  from 
the  standpoint  of  knowledge.  It  is  the  principle  of  exclusion  ap- 
plied to  what  is  irrelevant  or  at  least  non-essential  and  retaining 
only  that  which  is  of  fundamental  importance.     To  assume  that 
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it  is  possible  to  lay  out  a  course  of  study  which  shall  embrace 
only  such  subjects  as  have  a  direct  practical  value  is  to  assume 
what  is  impossible  of  achievement.  If  we  set  about  the  task  of 
preparing  a  curriculum  for  our  public  schools  and  even  for  our 
colleges  that  shall  embrace  only  such  subjects  as  have  a  practical 
value,  what  shall  we  include  aud  what  exclude?  Probably  not 
one  business  man  in  a  hundred  has  any  use  for  mathematics  ex- 
cept the  elementary  principles  of  arithmetic  and  a  knowledge  of 
decimals.  The  business  man  has  no  need  of  algebra,  nor  of  geom- 
etry. What  are  physics  and  chemistry  to  him  ?  What  is  the  ben- 
efit of  literature  and  history  ?  It  would  certainly  be  a'  great  help 
to  every  prospective  voter  if  he  were  familiar  with  the  history  of 
our  country,  with  the  principles  of  representative  government  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual  citizen.  These  subjects  do  not 
interest  him  because  he  sees  no  immediate  advantage  accruing  from 
such  knowledge.  Probably  few  of  the  constructors  of  the  world's 
great  engineering  projects  knew  or  cared  anything  about  litera- 
ture. Most  of  the  builders  of  the  great  cathedrals  that  were 
erected  in  the  later  middle  age  and  which  are  still  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  could  not  read  and  fewer  still  knew  how  to  write. 
They  were  none  the  less  architects  of  supreme  ability.  It  is  im- 
possible to  draw  a  line  between  practical  studies  and  those  that 
many  persons  would  call  ornamental,  and  therefore  reject  as  un- 
necessary. Every  physician  would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  because  so  many  terms  in  medicine  are  drawn 
from  that  tongue.  Albeit,  those  who  possess  such  knowledge  are 
few  in  number ;  they  learn  the  meaning  of  a  term  without  under- 
standing its  structure.  The  nomenclature  of  jurisprudence  con- 
tains many  Latin  words  and  phrases ;  yet  most  practising  lawyers 
learn  their  signification  as  they  learn  that  of  any  other  and  with- 
out knowing  why  it  has  one  rather  than  another.  In  the  affairs  of 
practical  life  men  accumulate  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  as  need 
arises,  while  the  work  of  the  school  is  almost  entirely  theoretical 
or  anticipative.  A  fairly  successful  business  man  once  told  me 
that  he  would  not  or  could  not  learn  the  multiplication  table  until 
he  felt  the  need  for  it.  The  distinguished  Scottish  mathematician, 
Tait,  is  said  to  have  once  made  the  remark  that  he  was  not  sure 
he  could  repeat  this  table.    Yet  it  must  have  been  familiar  to  him 
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in  early  life.  It  is  a  vicious  jjolicv  to  keep  before  the  minds  of 
children  from  the  time  they  enter  school  the  thought  that  the  only 
goal  to  be  striven  for  is  wealth,  or  at  least  a  competence.  It  is  a 
false  test  of  citizenship.  ISTo  doubt  this  doctrine  takes  many  chil- 
dren out  of  school  prematurely.  As  soon  as  they  have  acquired 
the  simplest  elements  of  an  education  they  begin  to  entertain  the 
notion  that  what  is  beyond  is  superfluous  and  that  it  will  do  them 
no  good.  Eather  do  they  need  to  be  taught  that  a  noble  and  use- 
ful life  is  one  in  which  plain  living  and  high  thinking  go  together ; 
or  better  still,  one  in  which  high  thinking  predominates.  Much  of 
what  is  considered  the  drudgery  of  daily  toil  may  be  sanctified  by 
the  chrism  distilled  from  an  hour's  daily  contact  with  the  highest 
and  noblest  that  men  have  thought  and  written.  Civic  virtue  and 
moral  uprightness  often  lag  behind  those  who  engage  in  the  race 
for  riches.  Where  wealth  is  the  goal  striven  for,  man's  better  na- 
ture is  almost  certain  to  suffer  gradual  atrophy.  Albeit,  a  life 
that  has  failed  in  this  quest  is  equally  sure  to  be  popularly  regarded 
as  having  been  lived  to  little  purpose.  When  every  proposition  is 
met  with  the  miserable  interrogatory:  "What  is  there  in  it  for 
me  ?"  the  citizens  of  a  state  are  a  base  lot. 

"Ill  fares  that  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
When  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

If  the  value  of  a  life  is  to  be  measured  by  the- pecuniary  stan- 
dard, Faraday  and  Carlyle,  Matthew  Arnold  and  R.  W.  Emerson, 
not  to  mention  our  beloved  Agassiz,  who  did  not  have  time  to 
make  nioney,  were  failures.  During  the  past  few  years  statistics 
have  been  widely  quoted  to  show  that  of  one  hundred  men  who  die 
after  the  age  of  seventy-five  years  only  five  per  cent  left  enough 
to  pay  their  funeral  expenses.  While  these  figures  seem  incredible 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  die  poor.  If 
then  they  have  left  no  legacy  of  good  deeds  their  lives  were  abso- 
lutely without  value  to  the  community.  Assuming  that  foreign 
languages  or  at  least  one  foreign  language  shall  be  taught  in  our 
public  schools  and  that  the  teaching  shall  be  based  on  a  sound 
pedagogy,  there  is  everything  to  be  said  in  favor  of  Latin.  The 
study  of  a  foreign  tongue  in  this  coimtry  with  a  view  to  a  direct 
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practical  end  is  largely  futile.  The  Latin  tongue  has  been  a  me- 
dium for  the  expression  and  conveyance  of  tJie  noblest  thoughts 
upon  which  men  have  pondered  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
The  nomenclature  of  science  is  largely  drawn  from  it  or  has  been 
influenced  by  it.  The  ability  to  read  Latin  intelligently  is  the  key 
to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  people 
that  have  passed  across  the  stage  of  history.  The  Eoman  common- 
wealth made  its  toilsome  way  through  a  cycle  of  vicissitudes  that 
are  full  of  instruction  to  every  citizen  of  a  modem  state.  Roman 
literature  is  not  only  well  worth  a  study  for  its  own  sake,  but  als<f 
as  a  reflex  of  Greek.  To  the  jurist,  Roman  law  is  replete  with  in- 
struction. Roman  writers  discussed  many  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  politics,  of  philosophy,  of  law  and  of  ethics  in  a  way 
that  is  still  instructive.  Roman  writers  taught  rhetoric  and  oratory 
both  by  precept  and  example.  Some  of  their  historical  writings 
are  models  of  their  class.  To  have  read  Cicero  intelligently  is  jn 
itself  a  liberal  education.  It  is  a  question  whether  any  subsequent 
author  was  equally  eminent  in  so  many  departments  of  human 
knowledge.  The  modem  reader  who  takes  up  Cicero's  ethical 
writings  for  the  first  time  can  hardly  help  being  surprised  at  their 
catholicity.  Of  this  noble  Roman  a  competent  judge  has  written : 
"He  had  many  weaknesses,  but  for  his  playfulness,  his  humor,  his 
wit,  his  kindliness,  his  affectionate  disposition,  and  for  the  higher 
qualities  of  humanity,  conscientiousness,  uprightness  and  adher- 
ence to  what  he  held  to  be  his  duty  he  has  gained  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  all  ages.  As  a  literary  man  he  is  even  greater  than 
he  is  as  a  statesman.  There  is  little  originality  in  all  his  writings 
and  in  his  philosophical  works  he  is  hardly  more  than  a  translator 
from  the  Greek.  Yet  such  is  the  perfection  of  his  writing  that  the 
normal  prose  style  in  all  modern  literature  may  be  said  to  be  Cicer- 
onian. Not  the  least  of  its  excellences  is  that  it  suited  itself 
naturally  to  all  subjects,  whether  the  vehemence  of  political  in- 
vective, the  discussion  of  philosophical  questions,  literary  criti- 
cism, or  the  familiarity  of  friendly  correspondence."  Every 
text-book  on  rhetoric  and  composition  during  the  last  two  millen- 
niums is  not  much  more  than  a  commentary  on  the  works  of  Cicero. 
The  superlative  ability  of  the  man  can  be  best  estimated  when  we 
recall  that  he  was  not  only  the  greatest  Roman  prose  writes",  but 
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the  first.  He  was  the  creator  of  the  Latin  tongiie  in  a  more  com- 
prehensive sense  than  Luther  was  of  the  German  because  he  dealt 
with  a  much  wider  range  of  subjects,  and  was  much  more  tolerant 
of  opinions  at  variance  with  his  own.  In  his  philosophical  %vrit- 
ings  Cicero  discusses  with  singular  lucidity  almost  all  the  funda- 
mental problems  that  have  from  time  immemorial  engaged  the 
attention  of  reflective  minds,  while  for  those  who  know  Latin, 
his  careful  discrimination  of  synonyms  is  an  excellent  drill  in  the 
correct  use  of  words.  Such  was  his  perspicacity  that  he  always 
chose  the  term  best  fitted  to  express  his  meaning  with  the  utmost 
clearness.  Even  a  translation  may  be  read  with  profit,  among 
which  those  made  by  the  late  professor  Peabody  of  Harvard  seem 
to  me  to  be  of  superior  excellence.  In  the  Introduction  to  the 
Tusculan  Disputations  he  pays  this  noble  tribute  to  the  great  Ro- 
man. "Thenceforward  (after  the  death  of  his  beloved  Tullia) 
his  writings  had  for  the  most  part  so  distinctly  an  ethical  purpose, 
of  which  we  see  few  previous  traces,  that  we  can  hardly  be  mis- 
taken in  believing  that  his  disappointments  and  sorrows  gave  a  new 
direction  to  his  aim  and  endeavor.  An  ungrateful  country  spurns 
his  services;  he  consecrates  them  now  to  themes  of  world-wide 
and  world-enduring  interest.  It  was  after  this  period  that  he 
produced  in  rapid  succession,  the  works  that  give  him  as  a  moral 
teacher  the  foremost  place  among  ante-Christian  philosophers." 
Erasmus  wrote :  "When  we  see  Pagans  making  so  good  a  use  of  a 
leisure  so  sad  as  Cicero's,  and  instead  of  seeking  the  distraction 
of  frivolous  pleasures,  finding  consolation  in  the  precepts  of 
philosophy,  how  is  it  that  we  are  not  ashamed  of  our  vain  bab- 
bling and  our  luxurious  living  ?  I  know  not  what  others '  may 
think,  but  for  myself  I  confess  that  I  cannot  read  Cicero  on  the 
art  of  living  well  without  believing  that  there  was  in  his  soul  a 
divine  inspiration,  whence  these  writings  came."  It  would  doubt- 
less cause  most  readers  of  the  English  deistical  and  even  of  the 
atheistical  philosophy  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  to 
discover  that  whenever  it  deals  with  the  principles  of  morals  it  has 
the  teachings  of  Cicero  constantly  in  mind.  The  religious  con- 
troversies that  were  carried  on  with  so  much  acrimony  naturally 
led  thinkers  to  inquire  whether  there  is  not  a  foundation  for  moral 
conduct  that  lies  deeper  than  that  based  on  the  Wew  Testament. 
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David  Hume  writes  in  a  letter  to  Hutcheson  that  he  prefers  to  take 
his  catalogue  of  virtues  from  the  writings  of  Cicero  rather  than 
from  "The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  and  that  he  had  the  works  of 
the  Roman  moralist  constantly  in  mind.  Locke  was  also  a  careful 
reader  of  the  philosophical  writings  of  Cicero.  Although  he  sel- 
dom cites  his  authority  it  is  plain  to  every  one  who  compares  his 
Thoughts  on  Education  with  Cicero's  Avritings  bearing  on  the 
same  theme  that  the  influence  of  the  earlier  author  on  the  later 
was  profound.  One  of  Locke's  editors  says:  "His  conception  of 
education  differs  materially  from  that  which  generally  prevails. 
He  imderstood  by  it  rather  the  training  and  disciplining  the  mind 
into  good  habits  than  the  mere  tradition  of  knowledge,  on  which 
point  he  agTees  with  the  ancients.  R.  H.  Quick  says  that  Locke's 
Thoughts  concerning  Education  "has  been  hitherto  the  solitary 
English  classic  on  Pedagogy.  We  have  now  perhaps  another  in 
the  work  of  Herbert  Spencer."  Locke  is  in  doubt  whether  his 
pupil  should  have  any  system  of  ethics  put  into  his  hands  until 
he  is  able  to  read  TuUy's  Offices.  This  is  to  be  well  digested.  In 
another  passage  he  says :  "Let  the  pupil  be  conversant  with  TuUy 
to  give  him  the  true  Idea,  of  Eloquence."  The  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  for  practical  purposes  will  embrace  the  ready 
command  of  a  vocabulary  of  about  two  thousand  words  with  the 
ability  to  employ  them  in  speech  and  writing.  Such  a  use  is,  how- 
ever not  necessarily  correct  either  in  gramtoar  or  pronunciation. 
This  is  an  achievement  that  can  be  accomplished  in  a  few  months 
in  a  country  where  the  learner  has  the  language  constantly  before 
his  eyes  and  in  his  ears.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  meet 
commercial  men  and  auctioneers  in  Europe  who  possess  this  knowl- 
edge. In  Asia. Minor  many  persons  speak  several  tongues  with- 
out being  able  to  write  one  correctly.  It  is  asserted  by  compe- 
tent authorities  that  an  African  Bantu  sometimes  learns  to  speak 
half  a  dozen  langiiages  fluently.  This  knowledge  has,  however, 
not  the  slightest  pedagogical  value ;  it  is  merely  a  feat  of  memory. 
A  foreign  language  can  not  be  taught  or  learned  in  this  way  in 
our  public  schools,  and  it  should  not  be  if  it  could.  The  practical 
value  of  any  language  other  than  English  is  very  slight  in  the 
United  States.  Many  Germans  cling  to  their  native  speech,  but 
the  reasons  are  mainly  sentimental.     In  localities  where  they  are 
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few  in  number  the  parents  are  usually  indifferent  and  the  cliil- 
dren  even  more  so.  One  result  is  that  the  second  generation  does 
not  learn  to  speak  with  ease  the  vernacular  of  the  first,  while 
the  third  is  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  it.  Among  the  tongues  in 
current  use  the  practical  worth  of  German  stands  among  the  low- 
est. The  European  Germans  have  been  pushing  their  trade 
wherever  there  seemd  to  be  an  opening.  They  learned  foreign 
languages,  and  did  not  expect  foreigners  to  learn  theirs.  Ameri- 
cans need  not  hope  to  sell  manufactured  articles  in  Germany.  In 
such  matters  the  choice  is  not  determined  by  speech  but  by  pro- 
duct. If  our  young  people  are  to  learn  a  language  for  which 
they  are  most  likely  to  have  practical  use,  the  choice  lies  between 
Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Russian.  Spanish  probably  comes  first 
because  the  Spanish- American  states  are  not  manufacturing  coun- 
tries. Great  efforts  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  to 
extend  our  trade  southward,  not  only  by  means  of  the  Spanish 
tongue,  but  also  by  means  of  such  articles  as  those  countries  need. 
Probably  the  finest  trade  and  agricultural  monthly  published  in 
the  world  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  is  issued  in  Buffalo.  Few 
people  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  anywhere,  are  wont  to  consider 
the  enormous  extent  of  Brazil.  Its  area  almost  equals  that  of 
the  continental  United  States,  although  its  population  is  hardly 
one-fourth  as  great.  Its  natural  resources  are  at  least  equal  not- 
withstanding the  climatic  disadvantages  of  some  portions  of  it. 
While  the  present  war  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  any  European  country  with  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
America,  the  situation  with  regard  to  Russia  is  different  That 
country  has  long  been  dependent  on  German  manufactures.  The 
present  conflict  has  developed  such  a  bitter  hostility  toward  every- 
thing of  Teutonic  provenience  that  Russian  sellers  and  buyers 
will  probably  for  a  number  of  years  look  to  Japan  and  other  coun- 
tries in  alliance  with  her  for  a  market,  both  outward  and  inward. 
The  Russian  language  is  not  particularly  difBcult  for  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  an  inflected  tongue  or  who  learn  it  orally.  Its 
alphabet,  however,  offers  some  obstacles  and  the  orthography,  like 
the  English,  is  often  at  variance  with  the  pronunciation.  Russian 
scientists  occupy  no  inferior  rank  among  their  peers,  but  their 
writings,  though  often  ticanslated  into  German,  rarely  find  their 
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way  into  English  jDeriodicals.  If  the  choice  of  a  foreign  language 
is  to  be  determined  by  its  literary  pre-eminence,  there  are  at 
least  six  competitors  besides  English: — Russian,  Scandinavian, 
German,  Spanish,  French  and  Italian.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  details  here ;  the  fact  is  well  kno^vn  to  everybody  who 
has  given  the  subject  any  attention.  It  may  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, that  of  the  Il^obel  prizes  for  literature  granted  between  1901 
and  1913,  three  were  assigned  to  Frenchmen  reckoning  as  such 
Mistral  and  Maeterlinck ;  three  to  Scandinavians ;  four  to  Ger- 
mans; one  to  a  Spaniard;  one  to  an  Italian;  and  one  to  a  Pole. 
Of  the  Germans,  two  have  not  won  the  attention  of  the  world  by 
their  contributions  to  literature  proper,  but  to  history  and  philos- 
ophy. However,  if  it  be  the  province  of  philosophy  to  deal  with 
problems  of  universal  interest  Professor  Eucken  inflicted  lasting 
damage  on  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher  by  joining  the  hue-and- 
cry  of  his  fellow  intellectuals  in  denouncing  as  false  the  thorough- 
ly well  supported  charges  against  his  fellow  citizens  of  commit- 
ting atrocities  in  Belgium.  A  careful  thinker  makes  sure  of  his 
premises  before  drawing  conclusions  from  them.  His  fellow  Teu- 
ton, Goethe,  was  Vv'iser  in  his  day.  In  a  conversation  with  Soret  he 
declared:  "JSTational  hatred  is  quite  a  peculiar  thing.  You  will 
find  that  it  is  strongest  and  fiercest  in  the.  lowest  culture.  But 
there  is  also  a  stage  where  it  entirely  disappears,  where  one  stands 
to  some  extent  above  the  nations  and  sympathizes  with  the  weal  or 
woe  of  a  neighboring  people  as  with  that  of  one's  own.  The  latter 
stage  of  culture  suited  my  nature  and  I  had  confirmed  myself  in 
it  before  attaining  my  sixtieth  year." 

If  our  young  people  are  to  study  a  foreign  tongue  that  has  both 
a  practical  and  a  literary  value  the  primacy  belongs  easily  to 
Latin.  Considerably  more  than  half  of  its  vocabulary  has  passed 
into  English  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Although  one  can 
write  good  English  without  employing  many  words  of  Latin  pro- 
venience, the  task  is  impossible  of  achievement  if  one  wishes  to 
express  strictly  modern  ideas.  Since  the  ability  to  write  extremely 
well  in  any  language,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  more  than  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  elect,  the  aim  of  education  in  this  respect 
should  be  knowledge  rather  than  superior  skill.  One  who  is  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  Latin  is  at  the  same  time  increasing  his 
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English  vocabulary.  ISTor  does  his  intellectual  profit  stop  with 
that.  He  who  knows  Latin  fairly  well  is  able  to  acquire  a  reading 
knowledge  of  current  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese  or  Italian  in  a 
few  months,  l^o  mention  is  here  made  of  Rumanian  because  it 
is  more  difficult  than  any  of  the  languages  just  named  and  of  com- 
paratively small  importance.  Three  or  four  years  spent  in  the 
study  of  Latin  should  give  more  than  a  smattering  of  the  language 
and  a  slight  foretaste  of  its  literature.  To  one  whose  vernacular 
is  so  little  inflected  as  is  the  English,  acquaintance  with  one  in 
which  the  sense  of  a  passage  depends  rather  upon  the  form  of  its 
words  than  upon  their  position,  affords  a  valuable  insight  into 
intellectual  processes.  This  is  given  to  some  extent  by  the  German 
substantive  and  by  the  Roman  verb,  but  the  Latin  furnishes  both. 
Latin  can  not  property  be  called  a  dead  language.  Moreover,  al- 
though a  tree  is  dead  when  it  has  been  made  into  furniture,  it 
yet  serves  a  useful  purpose.  It  is  the  ecumenical  speech  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  while  many  of  its  individual  words  are 
still  current,  albeit  often  disguised  in  form  and  signification,  in 
several  European  tongues.  The  language  of  Chaucer  and  Shakes- 
peare, of  Rabelais  and  of  Cervantes  is  in  a  sense  dead,  since  it  is 
no  longer  used  and  is  thoroughly  understood  by  special  students 
only.  If  the  people  of  the  twentieth  century  could  hear  these 
writers  use  the  speech  of  their  day,  few,  perhaps  none,  would  un- 
derstand what  they  were  saying.  Two  millenniums  ago  Horace 
had  observed  that  old  words  are  constantly  dying  and  dropping 
out  of  use  and  new  ones  taking  their  places.  !N^evertheless,  few 
are  entirely  forgotten. 

It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  a  dead 
language.  Although  the  Romaic  sentence  differs  considerably 
from  that  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  or  even  from  that  of  the  E"ew 
Testament,  its  vocabulary  is  for  the  most  part  two  or  three  thou- 
sand years  old.  The  ancient  Greeks  had  no  mails,  nor  steamboats, 
Bor  railroads;  but  the  words  that  are  employed  to  form  the  com- 
pounds entering  into  the  terms  used  to  designate  these  objects 
take  us  back  to  the  Homeric  age.  The  English  student  of  Latin 
who  meets  'campus'  for  the  first  time  will  at  once  suspect  that  he 
has  before  him  our  familiar  words  "camp"  and  "campus."  Even 
"campuses"  can  not  be  called  a  corruption  of  the  older  word.  When 
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he  finds  the  Romance  "campo"  and  "champs"  he  will  rightly  sus- 
pect that  he  has  the  same  word  under  his  eyes.  The  Italian 
"campi"  and  the  Spanish  "campos"  are  no  more  corruptions  than 
are  "campuses"  or  "camp."  The  ancient  words  that  passed  into 
the  modem  tongues  were  not  corrupted,  but  merely  transformed. 
It  is  not  corrupting  a  piece  of  cloth  to  cut  it  into  portions  suitable 
for  a  garment.  Nobody  except  a  rabid  prohibitionist  would  call 
wine  corrupted  grape  juice.  The  first  six  verses  of  John's  Gospel 
in  !N^estle's  text  contain  sixty-nine  words  counting  repetitions.  Of 
these  at  least  twenty-two,  counting  duplicates,  are  still  current  in 
English  in  some  form.  Jerome's  translation  of  the  same  passage 
has  sixty-one  words,  also  counting  duplicates;  of  this  number 
twenty-eight  are  found  in  English.  Are  we  justified  in  saying  that 
because  we  do  not  use  "verbum"  and  "verba"  but  "verb"  and 
"verbs",  not  "vita"  but  "vital,"  therefo^-e  the  words  occurring  in 
the  'New  Testament  belong  to  a  dead  tongue?  "Deus"  is  the 
father  of  a  numerous  progeny  in  both  Latin  and  English,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  languages.  In  Shakespeare's  time  "advertise," 
"audience,"  "barbarian,"  "bonnet,"  "bowels,"  "buffet,"  "fret," 
and  many  more  were  used  in  a  sense  considerably  different  from 
that  now  current.  Others  in  vogue  three  centuries  ago  have 
passed  out  of  common  use  entirely.  If  we  go  farther  up  the 
stream  of  time  to  the  age  of  Chaucer,  we  find  a  still  longer  list  of 
words  that  are  now  obsolete,  or  are  spelled  and  pronounced  differ- 
ently, or  have  undergone  a  change  in  signification  similar  to  those 
noted  above.  To  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the  English  of  books 
and  newspapers  only,  the  English  of  an  illiterate  Yorkshireman 
is,  for  the  most  part,  unintelligible.  By  a  sort  of  common  under- 
standing the  users  of  the  former  have  agreed  to  predicate  their 
speech  as  "good"  and  the  Yorkshireman's  as  "bad."  Yet  the 
former  is  largely  an  artificial  product  while  the  latter  is  a  genuine 
article.  The  linguistic  tie  that  binds  Cicero  and  Lucretius,  Yer- 
gil,  Horace  and  Livy  to  Pais,  Carducci  and  D'Annuneio  was  never 
broken.  Because  it  can  not  be  clearly  traced  for  a  thousand  years 
or  more  between  Juvenal  and  Dante  is  no  evidence  that  it  did 
not  exist.     The  contrary  is  well  established. 


Outline  Study  of  Virgil's  Aeneid,  Books   III    and   IV^ 

By  Superintendent  A.  T.  Sutton,  Chelan,  Wash. 

Book  III. 

k.     (Proem).    In  winter  after  fal]  of  Troy  Aeneas  builds  a  fleet. 

(1-8). 
1.     (Narrative).     The  journey  is  begun  and  the  , first  stage  is 

from  Mount  Ida  to  Thrace.    He  set  sail  in  the  summer  of 

the  second  year.     (13-68). 

I.  Aeneas  builds  a  city.     (17-18). 

II.  Adventures  in  Thrace.  (19-68). 

m.     Second  stage — Thrace  to  Delos   (in  spring  of  third  year). 
(69-101). 

I.  Voyage:  landing.   (69-83). 

II.  Consults  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delos.  (84-101). 

n.     Third  stage — Delos  to  Crete,  (spring  of  third  year).   (102- 
106). 

I.  Misinterpreting  the  response  of  the   oracle,   Aeneas 

sails  for  Crete  instead  of  Italy.  (102-131). 

II.  He  lands  at  Crete;  ill-omens  and  plague  retard  the 
building  of  the  city.      (132-146). 

0.     Fourth  stage — from  Crete  to  the  Strophides.  (147-206). 

I.  Spends  two  years  in  Crete:  warned  by  the  Gods  he 

sails  in  the  fifth  year  for  Italy.  (147-208). 

II.  Adventures  in  the  Strophides.  (209-266). 

p.     Fifth-stage — From  the  Strophides  to  Actium.  (266-288). 
q.     Sixth  stage — From  Actium  to  Buthrotum  (sixth  year).  (289- 
505). 

•  For  similar  Outlines  on  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  the  Catilinlan  Orations,  Cicero's 
Defense  of  the  proposed  Manllian  Law  and  of  Virgil's  Aeneid  Books  I  and  II  by 
the  same  author  see  Education  for  Nov.,  1914,  Feb.,  March,  May,  October,  De- 
cember, 1915,  September,  November,  1916,  and  April,  1917.  Attention  is  called 
to  an  error  in  the  title  of  the  Outline  printed  in  September,  1916  Education, 
which  should  have  read:  "Cicero's  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Catilinlan  Ora- 
tions." 
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I.  Aeneas  finds  there  Heleniis,  a  son  of  Priam,  with  his 
wife  Andromache:  Aeneas'  reception.   (289-356). 

II.  Aeneas  is  instructed  by  "Helenus  in  all  the  trials  that 
yet  await  him  on  his  voyage.   (356-462). 

1.  N^ot  to  sail  directly  across  to  Italy  on  account 
of  the  Greeks.  (396-398). 

2.  Must  go  to  the  nearest  point  in  Italy  and  coast 
to  Sicily  up  on  the  west  side  of  Italy.  (403-432). 

3.  Must  propitiate  Juno  in  every  possible  way. 
(437-439). 

4.  Before  the  wanderings  of  the  Trojans  are  ended 
Aeneas  must  consult  the  Cumaean  Sybil.  (441- 
460). 

III.  The  departure.  (463-465). 

r.     Seventh  stage — from  Buthrotum  to  Promontorium  Acrocer- 

aunium.  (506-520). 
8.     Eighth  stage — thence  to  Promontorium  Lapygium  Salentinum 

(extremity  of  Italy).     (521-550). 
t.     IsTinth  stage — from  southern  Italy  to  eastern  Sicily, 

I.  He  touches  near  Mount  Aetna.  (551-587). 

II.  Adventures  in  Sicily.   (588-683). 

u.     Tenth  stage — from  the  east  coast  around  to  Drepanum.  (684- 
715). 

I.  Avoiding  Scylla  and  Chaybdis  Aeneas  reaches  Dre- 
panum. (684-708). 

II.  Anchises,  Aeneas'  father  dies  in  Drepanum.   (708- 
715). 

(At  line  715  of  this  Book  the  narrative  of  Book  I  begins). 


Book  IV. 

21.  Dido  falls  in  love  with  Aeneas:  her  sister  Anna  advises  her 
to  marry  him.  (1-53). 

22.  Description  of  Dido's  state  of  mind.  (54-89). 

23.  Juno,  alarmed,  proposes  to  Venus  the  marriage  of  the  two 
and  the  union  of  their  Nations.     Venus  assents.  (90-128). 
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24.  The  hunt  of  the  Carthagenians  and  Trojans.  During  a 
storm  sent  by  Juno,  Aeneus  and  Dido  take  refuge  in  the 
same  cave  and  are  married  ( ?)  there.  (129-1Y2.) 

25.  Eumor  bears  the  tidings  through  Lybia.  (173-197). 

26.  King  larbus  complains  to  Jupiter  because  Dido  has  rejected 
him  for  Aeneas.  (198-218). 

27.  Jupiter  sends  Mercury  to  Aeneas  and  tells  him  to  go  on  to 
Italy.  (219-278). 

28.  Aeneas  obeys  and  prepares  to  depart:  he  hopes  to  conceal 
his  plans  from  Dido.  (279-295). 

29.  Queen  Dido  vainly  tries  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose. 
(296-449). 

a.  Her  first  appeal.  (296-331). 

b.  Aeneas'  reply.  (331-361). 

c.  Dido's  threats.  (362-392).  • 

d.  She  views  the  departure:  sends  Anna  to  try  to  turn 
Aeneas  from  his  purpose;  he  is  obdurate.  (393-449). 

30.  Dido  resolves  to  die;  omens  strengthen  her  purpose.  (450- 
473). 

31.  She  bids  Anna  to  build  a  funeral  pyre  and  pretends  that  it  is 
intended  for  the  celebration  of  magic  rites  which  shall  cure 
her  of  her  love.  (474-521). 

32.  She  spends  a  night  of  agony ;  Aeneas  sets  sail  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  (522-^83). 

33.  In  the  morning  Dido,  maddened  by  the  sight  of  the  ships 
curses  Aeneas.  (584-629). 

34.  She  dismisses  her  attendants,  reviews  her  life  and  slays 
herself.  (630-705). 


Doctor  William  Augustus  Mowry 

Dr.  Mowry's  passing  to  the  unseen  world  early  in  the  summer, 
has  been  noted  in  the  dailj^,  weekly,  and  professional  Journals  of  the 
country,  and  everywhere  suitable  recognition  has  been  made  of  his 
distinguished  services  to  the  cause  of  education.  It  is  fitting  that 
Education  should  make  some  reference  to  his  departure,  and  to  the 
special  service  which  he  rendered  through  his  editorship  of  this 
magazine.  The  present  editor  has  asked  one  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately to  contribute  a  brief  estimate  of  the -man  and  his  work;  our 
readers  will  find  below  a  fitting  tribute  to  Dr.  Mowry's  character  and 
contributions  to  the  achievements  of  his  age.  When  such  men  die 
the  world  seems  poorer  and  we  wonder  how  we  are  to  get  along 
without  them.  Yet  life  goes  on.  We  cherish  their  memories  and 
grow  by  means  of  them.  The  evolution  of  the  divine  plan  continues. 
We  push  on,  but  do  not  forget.  We  have  faith  in  the  final  perfec- 
tion.    We  count  it  joy  to  add  our  mite  of  service. 

In  December  1890,  Dr.  Mowry  wrote  in  the  Editorial  pages  of 
Education  that  at  the  date  named  he  was  closing  the  fifth  year  of 
his  service  as  sole  editor  of  the  magazine.  For  about  a  year  after- 
ward he  was  stiU  more  or  less  responsible  for  its  welfare,  but  gradu- 
ally drew  away  into  other  work,  leaving  Mr.  F.  H.  Kasson  as  the 
responsible  editor.  He  was  instrumental  in  tiding  Education  over 
about  six  years  of  what  might  be  called  the  critical  period  of  its 
existence.  His  wide  acquaintance  with  educators  of  note,  his  ver- 
satility, his  ability  as  a  writer  and  speaker,  and  his  good-fellowship, 
made  the  magazine  popular  and  won  for  it  the  hearty  support  of 
a  wide  circle  of  subscribers  and  readers.  We  are  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  Dr.  Mowry's  editorial  labors  were  by  no  means  the  least 
in  influence  and  importance  of  the  wide  variety  of  services  which 
he  rendered  to  the  educational  world.  We  know  that  he  thoroughly 
enjoyed  this  chapter  in  his  busy  life.  Without  further  comment  we 
are  glad  to  present  Mr.  Fisk's  worthy  tribute. — Editor  of  Education. 


Dr.  William  Augustus  Mowry  whose  death  recently  occurred  at 
Hyde  Park,  Mass.  was  conspicuous,  versatile  and  indefatigable  in  a 
variety  of  helpful  human  activities  for  two  generations.  I  became 
acquainted  with  him  more  than  forty  years  ago  when  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  C.  B.  Goff  in  what  was  at  that  time  the  most  suc- 
cessful private  school  for  boys  in  Providence.  Two  of  my  college 
mates  were  teachers  in  the  school  and  through  them  and  through 
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my  business  affiliations  I  came  into  quite  intimate  relations  with 
Mr.  Mowry  in  my  early  manhood  and  came  to  appreciate  the  nobil- 
ity of  his  character  through  the  appreciation  of  my  college  friends 
as  well  as  through  Mr.  Mowry's  evident  success  for  twenty  years  in 
attracting  the  favor  and  patronage  of  the  best  people  in  Providence 
to  his  school.  I  have  known  him  also  through  his  books,  through 
his  official  connections  with  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
and  the  National  Education  Association,  as  editor  of  "Education," 
as  superintendent  of  schools  at  Salem,  as  member  of  the  school  board 
in'  Providence,  as  president  of  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Insti- 
tute, as  an  interesting  speaker  and  lecturer  before  universities,  nor- 
mal schools  and  teachers'  institutes  and  especially  in  connection  with 
the  American  and  Massachusetts  Peace  Societies  in  which  he  took 
a  very  vital  and  active  interest  up  to  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

Taking  into  account  the  continuity,  variety,  length  and  unselfish- 
ness of  his  service  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  beloved  of  our  New  England  educators  in  the  past 
half  century.  He  outlived  most  of  the  men  who  were  intimately 
associated  with  him  in  public  and  educational  activities  but  there 
are  many  men  of  a  younger  generation,  like  myself,  who  may  well 
recall  with  gratitude  his  ready  initiative  and  effective  service  in  mani- 
fold causes.     Nothing  human  was  foreign  to  him. 

Everett  0.  Fisk. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

The  war  has  had  a  disturbing  effect  upon  various  branches  of 
education  in  the  entire  world  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  classes  in  the 
United  States  to  minimize  the  evils  of  the  present  conditions  by 
every  means  available.  College  classes  have  been  depleted  by  en- 
listments and  the  draft;  courses  have  been  interrupted;  the  excite- 
ments and  distractions  have  affected  the  children  in  the  grades  even, 
and  it  is  increasingly  hard  to  fix  attention  on  serious  study  and 
preparation  for  efficient  work,  which  in  any  event  will  be  more  than 
ever  needed  after  the  war.  Educational  leaders  are  awake  to  the 
dangers  of  the  situation  and  are  urging  a  campaign  of  educational 
preparedness  which  shall  fully  match  those  in  the  now  national 
spheres  of  food  conservation,  finances,  munitions,  etc.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  at  Washington  says  that  trained  skilled  mechanics 
and  high  grade  helpers  are  and  will  be  in  great  demand.  He  has 
issued  an  appeal  to  trade  schools,  manual  training  high  schools,  and 
all  schools  with  shop-work  departments,  to  prepare  to  meet  the  de- 
mands that  will  come  for  semi-technical  workers  in  the  metal  trade 
and  other  industries.  President  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Redfield  and  other  Government  officials  are  also  vigorously  behind 
the  effort  to  enlist  vocational  schools  and  classes  everywhere  in  the 
establishment  of  this  second  line  of  industrial  defense. 

The  following  are  some  of  tlie  workers  who  will  be  most  urgently 
needed:  Automobile  mechanics;  bakers;  blacksmiths;  boat  builders; 
chauffeurs;  cooks;  draftsmen;  electricians;  engineers  (steam);  en- 
gineers (gas);  machinists;  motorcycle  mechanics;  painters;  pipe- 
fitters; riveters;  saddlers;  shopfitters;  shipwrights;  tent-makers; 
textile  workers;  wheelwrights;  stenographers;  typewriters. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  demand  for  these  workers  will  come  from 
the  regular  enlisted  corps  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  from  the  en- 
listed reserve  corps  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  from  the  eligible  regis- 
ters of  the  Civil  Service  Commission^  and  from  private  employers 
whose  workers  are  called  into  Government  service.  After  the  war 
there  will  also  be  a  continued  demand  for  similar  workers  in  the 
reorganization  and  rehabilitation  of  industry.  Encouraging  students 
between  16  and  20  years  of  age  now  already  enrolled  to  continue 
their  training,  and  discouraging  premature  entrance  into  industry, 
are  urged  as  necessary.  The  Bureau  warns  particularly  against  any 
relaxation  of  standards,  pointing  out  that  half-baked  mechanics  will 
in  the  end  inevitably  impair  the  efficiency  of  any  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice. "Young  persons  now  enrolled  in  technical  courses  should  be 
urged  to  complete  their  courses  even  at  the  cost  of  some  temporary 
sacrifice,  if  necessary,  in  order  that  they  may  ultimately  contribute 
the  maximum  of  service  when  needed,''  say  Bureau  officials. 
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The  experience  of  the  nations  across  the  sea  furnishes  this  country 
with  warnings  and  examples  which  may  well  be  studied  by  American 
educators  and  by  all  our  citizens.  Commissioner  John  H.  Finlay  of 
New  York  has  been  abroad  to  study  conditions  in  France  and  else- 
where. He  says  that  while  France  has  restricted  the  use  of  food, 
fuel  and  light;  has  discouraged  travel;  has  mobilized  every' able- 
bodied  man  for  defence,  she  has  not  for  one  moment  forgotten  her 
future  defence.  Women  by  thousands  have  taken  the  places  of  men 
teachers  called  to  the  front,  many  of  whom,  finally  incapacitated  for 
battle  by  wounds,  have  again  returned  to  teach. 

President  Finlay  especially  sought  the  advice  of  France  in  nieeting 
like  conditions  here.  This  advice,  summed  up,  is,  "not  to  let  the 
needs  of  the  hour,  hoAvever  heavily  they  fall  upon  the  men  and  women 
of  the  da}'',  permit  neglect  of  the  defences  of  tomorrow.  Sacrifice 
everything  to  bequeath  the  spirit  that  has  made  the  institutions  which 
we  would  preserve  and  enlarge  in  our  children.'' 

"France  had  no  time  to  make  plans  for  else  than  immediate  de- 
fence," he  declares.  "Her  universities  were  at  once  practically 
emptied  of  men,  when  some  should  have  been  held  in  order  that  they 
might  give  a  more  efficient  service  later," 

President  Finlay  urges  that  the  United  States  take  time  to  pre- 
pare against  such  exhaustion  of  our  technical  skill  and  professional 
equipment  as  would  "deprive  those  who  must  face  man's  scientific 
savagery  with  man's  highest  ministry." 

Except  to  make  place  for  physical  training  in  her  schools,  which 
is  not  yet  generally  prescribed  or  enforced.  President  Finlay  says 
there  is  little  change  in  the  French  curriculum.  France,  after  an 
unsuccessful  experiment  15  years  ago,  withdrew  military  training 
from  her  public  schools,  and  she  is  now  looking  in  the  direction  in 
which  Xew  York  has  gone  as  pioneer. 

While  in  France,  President  Finlay  took  steps  to  bring  about  a 
closer  co-operation  between  the  universities  of  that  country  and  the 
United  States.  Two  movements  toward  this  end  are  now  under 
way,  one  of  which  would  establish  American  fellowships  in  French 
universities,  and  the  other  provide  a  place  where  French  and  Ameri- 
can students  in  Paris  can  come  into  closer  social  relations. 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments  at  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City, —  a  paragraph  in  reference  to  whose  work  appeared  in 
Education  for  June, — is  conducting  another  interesting  experiment 
which  aims  to  bring  together  groups  of  city  boys  into  boys  camps 
in  the  countr}'^,  from  which  camps  the  boys  can  go  out  daily  for  work 
upon  the  farms  of  the  districts  where  such  camps  are  located.  We 
have  on  the  one  hand  the  pressing  need  for  labor  on  the  farms, — 
a  need  which  always  exists  but  which  has  become  acute  in  present 
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w£lr  conditions;  and  on  the  other  hand  an  abundance  of  idle  energy 
in  the  well-grown  but  below-war-age  young  men,  who  idle  away  the 
summer  days  in  uselessness  and  mischief  in  the  vacant  lots  of  our 
large  cities.  The  Bureau  has  outlined  a  plan  to  give  these  young 
fellows  a  'social  status  and  environment,  with  careful  supervision, 
in  district  camps ;  and  have  them  go  out  daily  in  shifts,  for  a  given 
number  of  hours,  and  for  wages  on  a  scale  graduated  on  the  basis 
of  experience,  industry  and  faithfulness, — for  work  on  the  farms, — 
returning  to  the  camp  at  the  close  of  the  day  for  recreation,  social 
life  and  evening  instruction.  The  camping  project  thus  pays  its 
owTi  way,  the  young  men  are  usefully  employed  and  are  getting  a 
valuable  training,  the  farmers  get  their  work  done  at  a  comparatively 
low  cost,  and  the  food  supply  of  the  country  is  increased.  Such  is 
the  theory.  It  reads  Avell.  We  shall  watch  with  interest  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  experiment. 

The  location  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  a  great  cosmopolitan 
city  gives  many  opportunities  for  the  observation  of  interesting  phases 
of  American  urban  life;  and  its  social,  industrial,  artistic,  religious, 
and  recreational  institutions  and  activities  are  of  special  interest  to 
students.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  these  interesting  places 
and  institutions,  officially  conducted  observation  trips  were  arranged 
for  the  Summer  Quarter  at  the  University.  Among  the  places  of 
unusual  interest  visited  this  summer  were  the  following: 

The  Gary  schools,  Sinai  Social  Center,  the  Indiana  sand  dunes, 
Chicago's  garbage-disposal  plant,  Fort  Sheridan,  Hull-House,  Pacific 
Garden  Mission,  Glen  wood  School  of  Manual  Training,  the  Exten- 
sion Department  of  the  International  Harvester  Company,  the  new 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hotel,  and  the  Northwestern  University  Settlement. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  performed  a  notable  service  to  the 
country  in  their  campaign  for  the  sale  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Bonds. 
Through  their  efforts  more  than  $25,000,000  of  the  bonds  were  sold 
directly.  How  many  sales  were  due  indirectly  to  their  activity  can 
not  be  known. 

The  Boy  Scouts  worked  systematically  and  thoroughly  and  with 
an  earnestness  that  was  inspiring.  They  covered  fields  that  could 
not  have  been  well  covered  by  other  agencies  and  effected  sales  that 
would  not  have  been  made  without  their  efforts. 

The  Scouts  have  not  only  proved  their  patriotism.  They  have 
shown  their  efficiencv  and  their  civic  value. 
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War  Work  of  English  Women. — The  marvelous  work  accom- 
plished by  the  women  of  England  at  this  critical  time  is  largely  the 
result  of  effective  organization.  The  National  Union  of  Women 
Workers  was  created  by  the  voluntary  association  of  many  bodies, 
and  its  offers  of  help  are  honored  by  every  branch  of  tlie  government. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  services  undertaken  by  the  Union  is  the 
maintenance  of  women  patrols  to  keep  watch  and  guard  over  girls 
who  congregate  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  camps  and  recruiting 
stations.  The  work  is  authorized  by  the  Home  Office  and  by  local 
police  authorities,  including  the  commissioner  of  police  for  the  me- 
tropolis. The  following  instructions  are  issued  by  the  Central  Wom- 
en's Patrol  Committee  for  the  help  of  local  committees : 
The  qualifications  desirable  in  a  woman  patrol  are  briefly: 

Tact  and  sympathy; 

Some  previous  experience  of  work  among  girls; 

Good  Health,  and 

Leisure  to  give  not  less  than  two  hours  at  a  time  to  the  work. 
Patrols  should  be  preferably  between  27  and  50  years  of  age  and  are 
appointed  subiect  to  approval  by  the  Women's  Patrol  Committee. 
Their  duties  will  be: 

To  patrol  on  the  beat  assigned  to  them  by  the  organizer. 

To  make  friends  with  the  girls  and  gain  their  confidence. 

To  warn  girls  who  have  been  speaking  to  men  on  duty  or 
behaving  unsuitably. 

To  put  the  girls  in  touch  with  local  societies,  clubs  or  classes. 

To  observe  and  note  anything  bearing  on  the  welfare  and 
conduct  of  the  girls. 

To  report  anything  serious  to  their  organizer  or  patrol  leader. 

To  write  a  brief  daily  report. 
The  patrols  will  work  in  couples,  and  each  patrol,  after  a  short 
training  by  the  organizer,  will  be  furnished  with  a  guide  book,  an 
armlet,  and  a  card  signed  by  the  Chief  Constable  for  the  district, 
instructing  the  police  to  give  her  assistance  when  desired. 

The  patrol  work  is  carried  on  in  about  80  places  in  England  en- 
gaging the  service  of  2,270  women,  of  whom  70  are  working  in  cen- 
tral London,  The  value  of  the  work  is  universally  recognized.  It 
has  had  such  great  effect  in  Great  Britain  that  the  example  has  been 
followed  in  Ireland,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand  and  South  Aus- 
tralia, In  the  two  last  named  countries,  it  has  resulted  in  the  ap- 
pointment oi^  police  women. 
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Franc  e. — Current  Educational  Interests. — The  Superior 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  France,  reassembled  July  7,  1917.  In 
his  address  on  that  occasion,  M.  Steeg,  minister  of  public  instruction, 
paid  tribute  to  two  members  of  the  council,  M.  M.  Darboux  and 
Landouzy  who  died  during  the  recess.  M.  Darboux  was  an  eminent 
mathematician  who  had  long  occupied  the  chair  of  higher  geometry 
at  the ,  Sorbonne  and  was  widely  known  for  his  researches  and  origi- 
nal contributions  to  mathematical  science.  His  colleague,  M.  Lan- 
douzy, was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the 
university  and  celebrated  as  a  diagnostician.  Both  of  these  eminent 
men  gave  their  services  to  the  country  from  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war.  M.  Darboux  urged  the  Academy  of  Science,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  to  form  a  special  committee  to  study  questions  of  chemis- 
try and  balistics  as  related  to  military  service ;  Dr.  Landouzy  rendered 
great  service  as  technical  dounselor  in  matters  of  sanitation  and  hy- 
giene. These  two  men  illustrate  the  character  and  talents  which 
mark  the  members  of  this  higli  council.    •     . 

On  this  same  occasion  the  minister  dwelt  upon  the  most  important 
educational  problems  which  must  engage  attention  in  France  under 
present  conditions.  Among  these  were  noted  particularly,  the  in- 
creased provision  for  foreign  students  whom  it  was  predicted  would 
seek  the  French  universities  after  the  war.  While  insisting  that  the 
universities  must  maintain  their  high  standard  in  pure  science,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  increase  facilities  for  illustrating  the  practi- 
cal applications  of  science  on  which  the  future  prosperity  of  nations 
will  largely  depend;  for  the  same  reason  it  will  be  necessary  to 
extend  and  perfect  the  programs  of  secondary  education  in  order 
that  they  shall  meet  a  greater  diversity  of  aptitudes  than  the  pres- 
ent scheme  of  instruction  without  the  sacrifice  of  qualities  for  which 
French  scholars  are  distinguished. 

The  changes  proposed  in  primary'  education  relate  to  features  pe- 
culiar to  the  French  system.  The  most  important  of  these,  as  set 
forth  by  the  minister,  is  the  reform  of  the  certificate  of  higher  pri- 
mary studies.  It  is  important  that  this  certificate  should  accord  more 
fully  with  the  requirements  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  schools 
for  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  of  the  primary  school 
will  need  preparation. 

In  concluding  his  address,  M.  Steeg  made  eloquent  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  enormous  services  rendered  by  the  teaching  profession 
to  the  country  during  the  terrible  conflict  which  has  devastated 
France. 

Prominent  among  the  subjects  recently  considered  by  the  ministry 
of  public  instruction  in  France  is  that  of  the  physical  training  of 
the  youth  of  the  nation.  Just  before  the  war  broke  out,  it  was  de- 
termined to  substitute  for  the  prevailing  system  modeled  after  the 
Swedish,  a  system  based  upon  the  principles  of  natural  actions  and 
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applicable  to  boys  14  j^ears  of  age  and  upwards.  The  exercises  are 
intended  to  develop  the  muscles  and  nervous  system  by  improving 
all  the  important  functions  of  the  body,  and  thus  they  conduce  to 
nervous  stability,  correct  breathing,  and  greater  physical  and  moral 
resistance.     The  war  has  furnished  new  motives  for  the  change. 

Prussian  Teachers. — According  to  a  statement  by  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  in  Prussia,  the  number  of  the  teachers  that 
had  fallen  in  the  war  down  to  June,  1916,  was  6,117,  not  including 
students  at  the  normal  schools  that  had  suffered  the  same  fate.  At 
the  same  time  51,000  Prussian  teachers  or  52%  of  the  total  number 
were  at  the  front. 

The  loss  of  teachers  from  the  schools  was  severely  felt  as  even 
before  the  war  the  number  of  available  teachers  was  not  equal  to  the 
demand.  In  view  of  the  losses  by  the  war  an  official  order  has  been 
issued  for  the  substitution  in  primary  schools  of  women  teachers  for 
men.  This  measure  will  be  carried  out  as  follows:  "In  schools 
where  there  are  only  girls,  two-thirds  of  the  positions  must  be  given 
to  women;  in  mixed  schools,  one-third;  schools  for  boys  may  em- 
ploy women  teachers.'^  It  is  explained  that  this  measure  is  intended 
merely  to  meet  a  situation  created  by  the  war  and  not  as  a  radical 
change  in  the  school  policies  of  Prussia  in  favor  of  women  teachers. 

Activities  in  Italy. — The  war  has  given  new  impulse  to  educa- 
tional activities  in  Italy,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  increase 
of  trade  and  the  uplift  of  society.  The  Kussian  institute  at  Milan 
is  planning  to  extend  its  scope  by  the  organization  of  a  section  for 
the  study  of  economics;  the  minister  of  public  instruction  urges  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  higher  commercial  schools;  the  university 
of  Bologna  announces  new  courses  of  instruction  in  living  languages, 
including  English,  French,  Spanish,  Russian  and  Arabiaji.  Among 
measures  for  diffusing  elementary  education  should  be  noticed  the 
formation  of  classes  for  teaching  illiterate  adults  and  extending  the 
meager  attainments  acquired  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Military  Training. — The  current  discussions  of  military  train- 
ing in  high  schools  and  colleges  give  interest  to  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  now  in  press,  on  the  military  training  of  youth 
of  school  age  in  foreign  countries.  The  information  is  derived  from 
the  latest  official  announcements  supplemented  by  correspondence 
and  will  serve  to  correct  and  explain  many  erroneous  statements  that 
have  been  circulated  in  the  United  States.  The  bulletin  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  W.  S.  Jesien,  a  specialist  in  the  bureau  who  is  familiar 
with  the  systems  of  military  training  in  European  schools  and  also 
recently  a  member  of  a  military  college  at  the  national  capital.  He 
has  therefore  the  advantage  of  personal  experience  in  various  systems 
of  training.  A.  T.  S. 
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THE  WORLD  BOOK.  Organized  Knowledge  in  Story  and  Picture. 
Edited  by  M.  V.  O'Shea,  Department  of  Education,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin ;  Ellsworth  D.  Foster,  Associate  Editor,  New  Practical  Eef erence 
Library ;  and  Geoi-ge  H.  Locke,  Librarian,  Toronto  Public  Librar\-.  Eight 
volumes.  Sold  by  subscription.  Hanson-Roach-Fowler  Company,  Chicago, 
Publishers. 

Volumes  one  and  two  of  this  superb  and  voluminous  work  were 
fully  reviewed  in  June  Education.  We  have  just  received  volumes 
three  and  four  and  we  opened  them  at  random  with  the  thoiight  of  test- 
ing in  this  way  their  value  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  educational 
work.  The  first  of  these  random  openings  presented  us  with  a  full  yet 
succinct  account  of  the  Gary  system,  with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Wirt.  The 
article  leaves  little  to  be  desired  by  those  who  wish  to  be  up-to-date  and 
well  informed  in  reference  to  educational  programs.  The  second  test 
gave  us  a  two-page  color-plate  displaying  the  flags  of  all  nations, — cer- 
tainly a  timeh'  discovery  when  everyone  is  asking:  "Is  that  the  French 
flag?"  "How  do  the  Aiistrian  and  the  German  flags  differ?"  "How  can 
you  tell  the  Ru.ssian  flag  from  that  of  the  Netherlands?" 

The  third  experimental  opening  gave  us  a  fine,  illustrated,  scientific, 
yet  simple  and  easily  comprehended  article  on  grafting.  Surely  the 
World  Book  should  find  its  way  to  every  schoolroom  in  the  World,  It  is 
an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  information.  F.  H.  P. 

SCIENCE  AND  LEARNING  IN  FRANCE.  With  a  Survey  of  Oppor- 
tunities for  American  Students  in  French  Universities.  An  Appreciation 
by  American  Scholars.  The  Society  for'  American  Fellowships  in  French 
universities. 

This  fine  volume  has  been  prepared  to  put  before  the  American  public 
the  record  of  France's  achievements  in  the  realms  of  science  and  letters. 
It  presents  in  an  attractive  waj'  the  facilities  afforded  in  French  univer- 
sities, libraries,  museiims,  laboratories,  etc.,  for  graduate  work  by  for- 
eig-n  students  and  scholars.  It  is  fully  illustrated  with  portraits  of 
famous  scientists  in  various  fields.  One  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
France  has  made  tremendous  contributions  to  huitian  knowledge.  The 
Introduction  is  by  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Harvard  University. 

GRAMMAH  GRADE  PROBLEMS  IN  MECHANICAL  DRAWING.  By 
Charles  A.  Bennett.    The  Manual  Arts  Press.    Price,  38  cents. 

Arranged  in  group.s  according  to  sta^bB  in  the  process  of  learning  to 
draw.  In  esach  group  there  are  problems  of  varying  difficulty.  TiJe  use 
of  this  manual  will  ei\eble  the  pupil  to  master  the  essential  processes  of 
mechanical  drawing. 
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PLANE  (JEOMETRY.  By  Edith  Long  and  W.  C.  Brenke.  The  Century 
Company.    Price,  $1.00. 

An  excellent  beginning  book  in  this  subject.  Much  space  is  devoted 
to  "the. plan  of  attack  :ind  the  method  of  proof."  The  pupil  thus  learns 
Jioic,  instead  of  blindly  memorizing,  or  rather  attempting  to  do  so, — only 
to  fail, — as  the  reviewer  is  obliged  to  confess  was  the  case  in  his  own 
experience  with  geometry.  This  book  is  a  fine  example  of  the  immense 
improvement  in  method  that  has  been  made  in  modern  text-books  and 
modern  education. 

THE  BASTS  OF  DURABLE  PEACE.  Written  at  the  invitation  of 
The  New  York  Times,  by  Cosmos.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

A  single  sentence  quoted  from  page  119  of  this  monograph  will  give 
our  readers  "the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  The  sentence  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "As  nations  come  more  and  more  to  see  that  their  greatness  con- 
sists in  doing  justice  and  securing  happiness  at  home  rather  than  in  ex- 
tending- their  physical  power  over  their  neighbors  and  in  forcing  their 
trade  by  undue  and  unfair  grants  of  privilege,  the  peaceful  area  of  the 
world  will  rapidly  widen."  The  essay  is  well  conceived  and  convincingly 
written. 

BILL'S  SCHOOL  AND  MINE.  A  collection  of  essays  on  Education. 
By  William  Suddards  franklin.  Second  Edition.  Franklin,  Macnutt  and 
Charles.    Price,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Daintily  printed  and  bovind,  this  little  book  contrasts  the  educational 
training  of  a  country  hoy  of  the  former  generation  with  that  of  the  mod- 
em boy,  and  draws  many  valuable  lessons  on  the  need  of  providing  op- 
portunities for  healthful  recreation,  play,  scientific  study,  etc.,  in  our 
modern  school  progr.am. 

THE  BREEDING  OF  ANIMALS.  By  F.  B.  Mumford,  M.  S.  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.75. 

This  volume  belongs  to  The  Rural  Science  Series,  edited  by  Professor 
L.  H.  Bailey.  In  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner  the  problems  of  the  ani- 
mal breeder  are  studied  and  the  results  so  clearly  set  forth  in  un tech- 
nical language  that  the  practical  farmer  can  follow  the  helpful  instruc- 
tions of  the  manual.  The  book  is  admirable  as  a  classroom  text-book. 
It  deals  sanely  with  a  great  human  industry. 

ESSENTIALS  OP  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  By  Daniel  C. 
Knowlton,  Ph.  D„  and  Samuel  B.  Howe,  A.  M.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
Price,  $1.50. 

This  comprehensive  text-book  of  437  pages  will  be  found  to  be  as  sat- 
isfactory for  high  school  use  as  any  book  upon  the  subject  now  before 
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the  public.  It  binds  tog'ether  the  vast  number  of  facts  making  up  the  life 
story  of  European  nations  in  the  modern  period  by  fixing  the  student's 
attention  upon  two  great  lines  of  development,  viz. :  the  growth  of  mod- 
ern methods  of  carrying  on  business  and  industry,  and  the  new  concep- 
tion of  the  relation  of  governments  to  the  governed.  The  growth  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce  and  the  spread  of  democratic  ideals  are  showTi  as 
the  great  dominating  forces  shaping  human  history  in  the  period  cov- 
ered.    The  book  holds  the  reader's  interest  from  start  to  finish. 

ELEMENTAEY  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  By  Frank  M.  Leavitt,  Associate 
Professor  of  Industrial  Education  in  The  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Edith  Brown,  Instructor  in  Prevocational  Department,  Lane  Technical 
High  School,  Chicago.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  80  cents. 

The  needs  of  pupils  who  leave  school  for  business  before  completing 
their  four  years'  high  school  course  are  carefully  considered  and  met  in 
this  condensed  and  yet  comprehensive  text-book.  It  suggests  to  the  stu- 
dent to  regard  his  own  community  as  his  laboratory  and  to  do  original 
research  work  under  the  guidance  of  the  chapters  and  outlines  here  pre- 
sented. 

FINITE  COLLINEATION  GEOUPS.  With  an  Introduction  to  the 
Theory  of  Groups  of  Operators  and  Substitution  Groups.  By  H.  F.  Blich- 
feldt.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press.    Price,  $1.50  net,  weight  1  lb. 

Scattered  articles  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  mathematical 
journals.  This  volume  presents  an  outline  of  the  different  principles  so 
set  forth.  The  author  develops  the  fundamental  properties  of  linear 
transformations  and  groups  and  states  certain  theorems  and  definitions 
from  the  more  advanced  parts  of  algebra  as  needed  throughout  the  book. 
His  work  will  be  serviceable  to  teachers  and  students  of  higher  mathe- 
matics. 

EDUCATION  AND  LIVING.  By  Randolph  Bourne,  New  York.  The 
Century  Company.     Price,  $1,25. 

The  axithor  of  this  volume  has  established  a  reputation  for  sane  and 
constructive  criticism  of  educational  aims  and  methods.  He  condemns 
without  reserve  the  old  system  by  which  the  child  was  put  through  .a 
forcing  process  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  through  discipline.  He 
shows  that  the  years  cf  grammar  school  were  largely  wasted  and  con- 
trasts "the  polite  inattentiom  of  high  school  students  in  a  class  recently 
visited,  with  the  joy  which  he  saw  exhibited  by  the  pupils  in  Mr,  Wirt's 
successful  experiments  in  Gary,  "The  Flexner  movement"  is  favorably  re- 
ferred to.  The  chapters  of  this  book  make  excellent  and  stimulating 
reading  for  live  educators  and  should  be  discussed  in  superintendents' 
and  teachers'  meetings.  •  F.  II.  P. 
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CRABB'S  ENGLISH  SYNONYMS.  Bj-  Georg-e  Crabb,  A.  M.  With  an 
Introduction  by  John  H.  Finley,  LL.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Education,  New 
York.    Harper  and  Brothers.    Price,  $1.25  net. 

This  is  the  "Centennial  Edition"  of  an  old  well-known  and  most  use- 
ful book.  It  is  a  revision  and  enlargement  of  former  editions,  and  con- 
tains modern  terms  and  defnitions  and  a  complete  cross  reference 
scheme.  It  is  an  indispensable  reference  book  for  those  who  would  speak 
and  write  accuratelj^  and  therefore  effectively. 

STATE  POLICY  IN  IRISH  EDUCATION,  A.  D.  1536  to  1816.  Exem- 
emplified  in  Documents  collected  for  Lectures  to  Postgraduate  Classes, 
with  an  Introduction.  By  The  Rev.  T.  Corcoran,  D.  Litt.,  Professor  of 
Education  in  the  National  University  of  Ireland  (University-College, 
Dublin).    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    Price,  $2.00  net. 

This  volimae  cites  a  large  number  of  original  documents,  quoting 
from  them  liberal  extracts,  that  show  the  attitude  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment and  psople  toward  educational  questions  throughout  a  long  period. 
In  the  author's  preface  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  post-graduate  training 
course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  affords  only  a  limited 
place  for  the  study  of  the  History  of  Education.  For  the  students  in 
such  a  course,  however,  it  is  desirable  that  some  important  issue  should 
be  worked  at  in  its  documentary  sources.  This  volume  is  a  concrete  ex- 
ample of  what  is  thus  recommended  and  will  serve  as  a  working  model 
in  addition  to  being  in  itself  useful  as  throwing  light  on  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  thought  and  practice  in  Ireland.  F.  H.  P. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COOKERY  BOOK.  By  Grace  Bradshaw.  With 
a  preface  by  Sara  A.  Burstall,  M.  A.  Longmans,  Green  and  Company. 
Price,  00  cents  net. 

The  scientific  and  the  practical  are  carefully  blended  in  the  chapters 
of  this  excellent  secondary  school  manual.  The  author  holds  the  diploma 
of  the  Liverpool  Training  School  of  Cookery  and  is  Housecraft  mistress 
at  the  Manchester  (England)  High  School  for  Girls.  Stress  is  laid 
throughout  the  volume  upon  economical  utilization  of  all  food  materials. 
This  element  is  timely  in  view  of  prevailing  war  conditions.  Double- 
page  comparative  recipes  constitute  an  attractive  and  helpful  feature 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  worked  out  so  elaborately  and 
well  in  any  other  manual.  F.  H.  P. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL:  IT'S  FUNCTION,  ORGANIZATION  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION. By  .lohn  Elbert  Stout,  Professor  of  Education,  Cornell 
College,  Iowa,  With  an  Introduction  by  Lotus  D.  Coffman,  Ph  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  University  of  Illinois.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Treats  very  fully  the  history,  purpose,  government,  curriculum,  teach- 
ing force  and  relations  of  the  high  school.     It  is  a  subject  upon  which. 
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there  should  be  clear  conceptions  by  the  public  and  this  book  will  be 
helpful  alike  to  teachers  and  parents. 

EVEEY-DAY  BUST  NESS  FOR  WOMEN.  By  Mary  Aronetta  Wilbur, 
M.  A.,  formerly  teacher  of  Banking  and  Political  Economy  in  Miss  Dana's 
School,  Morristown,  N.  J.  With  an  Introduction  by  Oscar  C.  Gallagher, 
Head  Master  West  Roxbnry  High  School,  Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.    Price,  80  cents  net. 

This  convenient  manual  gives  valuable  suggestions  calculated  to  fit 
girls  for  positions  where  they  will  be  self  supporting ;  also  for  the  better 
administration  of  their  homes  and  for  dignfied  and  useful  entrance  upon 
social  life.  An  excellent  text-book.  Valuable  also  for  reference  and  in- 
spiration. 

HOLLIS  DANN  MUSIC  COUESE.  In  Five  Books.  By  Hollis  Dann, 
Mus.  D.  Professor  of  Music,  Cornell  University.     American  Book  Company. 

In  these  five  books  Dr.  Dann,  who  has  devoted  twenty-five  years  to 
public  school  music,  covering  all  grades  from  the  kindergarten  through 
the  high  school  and  into  the  University,  has  embodied  the  results  of  his 
experience  and  produced  a  series  of  music  readers  of  high  value. 
The  course  combines  the  most  approved  features  of  the  two  supposedly 
antagonistic  systems  of  school  music.  Throughout  the  course  the 
song  is  a  vital  part  of  the  plan.  Song  interpretation  and  musical  ap- 
preciation, the  artistic  and  cultural  elements  of  the  subject,  are  the 
ultimate  ends  sought.  Tlie  unusual  attractiveness  of  the  song  material 
in  the  course  is  pronounced.  Hackneyed  or  commonplace  songs  have 
been  rigidly  excluded,  A  large  number  of  the  songs  are  entirely  new, 
both  words  and  music  having  been  written  for  the  books.  The  songs 
in  each  book  follow  the  months  of  the  school  year — there  are  no  roses 
in  September,  or  skating  in  June.  New,  fresh,  attractive,  these  books 
make  a  strong  claim  on  the  schools.  There  is  in  them  no  devices  to  be 
worked  out,  no  wrinkles  to  be  practiced,  no  fal-lals  to  be  exploited. 
Sensible  musical,  usable,  they  are  a  refreshing  return  to  sane  musical 
methods  and  practice  in  the  grades.  M.  T.  P. 

COMPOSITION  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  A  Child's  Composi- 
tion Book  of  281  pages  and  a  Composition  Grammar  of  296  pages.  By 
James  Fleming  Hosic,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English,  Chicago 
Normal  College  and  Cyrus  Lauron  Hooper,  Principal  of  the  Yale  School, 
Chicago.     Rand  McNally  &  Company. 

In  these  two  books  we  have  a  distinct  and  sharp  departure  from 
the  conventional  methods  of  presenting  the  study  of  English '  to  pupils 
in  the  elementary  grades.  Composition,  oral  and  written,  is  employed 
throughout  the  two  books  to  develop  the  child's  power  in  thought  and 
expression.     The   authors  have   wisely  discarded  antiquated   and   vener- 
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able  methods,  exercises,  processes  and  have  provided  material  which  in. 
its  use  by  them  makes  an  original  and  natural  working  series  of  teach- 
ing English  to  beginners  and  all  pupils  in  the  elementary  grades. 
-  Children  rather  than  methods  have  been  studied ;  natural  processes 
rather  than  artificial  ones  have  been  employed;  steadiness  of  progress 
instead  of  disconnected  and  unrelated  ways  have  been  relied  upon.  The 
series  offers  to  teachers  in  elementary  grades  assured  means  for  de- 
veloping the  language  faculty  in  children.  Characterized  by  simplicity 
of  expression,  orderliness  of  arrangement,  novelty  of  exercises,  and  defi- 
niteness  of  aim,  this  course  in  English  makes  a  most  valuable  set  of 
books  for  the  grades.  '  M.  T.  P. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  Daniel 
Starch,  Ph.  D.     University  of  Wisconsin.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  work  originally  published  in  1911. 
The  chief  changes  consist  in  the  addition  of  three  chapters.  Individual 
Differences  in  Abilities  in  School  Subjects ;  The  Distribution  of  Marks ; 
The  Coefficient  of  Correlation,  with  verbal  changes  wherever  required. 
The  book  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  gTiide  for  laboratory  experiments  in 
educational  psychology ;  as  a  manual  for  experimental  w^ork  done  parallel 
with  an  introductory  course  in  educational  psychology  it  is  unique  and 
essentially  valuable.  M.  T.  P. 

SPANISH  COM]VIERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  Reader,  Composition 
Book,  Manual.  By  Arthur  F.  Whittem^,  (Harvard  University)  and  Man- 
uel J.  Androde.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Price  $1.25. 

A  timely  volume  in  view  of  our  closer  relations  and  increasing  trade 
with  South  American  and  European  countries  as  well  as  insular  regions, 
where  Spanish  is  the  current  language. 

HELPS  FOE  STUDENT-WRITERS.  By  Willard  E.  Hawkins.  First 
Series.     The  Student-Writer    Press.     Price  $1.00  postpaid. 

A  Text  book  of  authorship  that  will  aid  any  young  aspirant  for 
literary  honors,  and  that  is  worthy  of  a  placec  on  the  text  book  list 
of  English  classes  in  our  public  and  private  schools. 

LATIN  PROSE  FOR  MIDDLE  FORMS.  By  W.  Horton  Sprugge, 
M.  A.  (London)  and  Arthur  Sloman,  M.  A.  Late  Head  Master  of 
Birkenhead  School,  Cambridge,  at  the  University  Press.  New  York, 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  object  of  this  convenient  little  manual  is  to  enable  the  student 
of  Latin  to  begin  writing  Latin  Prose  at  an  early  stage.  The  instrmction 
is  clear  and  progressive. 
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Practice  Teaching  and  Observation  in 
Normal  Schools 

Geoege  E.  Walk,  Pir.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Education, 
INTew  York  University. 

|""""""'°"'""""«f  IsT  an  article  published  in  "EDUCATION"  for  the 
I   issue  of  December,  1916,  the  writer  discussed  "A 


I 


I  Decade  of  Tendencies  in  Curricula  of  State  Kor- 

I  mal  Schools".     Eeference  was  made  therein  to  the 

SiiiiiirariKDiiiiiiiiiiiic^  fact  that  normal  schools  are  by  no  means  agreed 

I                   I  as  to  which  of  the  so-called  "professional"  subjects, 

I                   i  as  psychology,  history  of  education,  school  manage- 

4.jiiiniuiiuaiiiiiiiiitiic4.  jj^^^^^   "pedagogy",   special  method,   ethics,- logic, 

school  hygiene,  school  laws,  etc.,  are  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  their  uniform  inclusion  in  courses  leading  to  teaching 
diplomas  or  certificates.  Attention  was  drawn,  also,  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  there  exist  even  greater  variations  concerning  the 
relative  importance,  and,  in  consequence,  the  amount  of  time  each 
of  these  professional  subjects,  when  once  selected,  is  entitled  to 
receive.  There  is  the  additional  consideration,  as  was  mentioned 
in  the  article  indicated,  that  there  is  no  concensus  of  opinion  re- 
garding either  the  content  or  the  mode  of  treatment  appropriate 
to  some  of  the  most  important  professional  subjects  named,  es- 
pecially psychology,  history  of  education,  and  "pedagogy." 

The  foregoing  facts,  among  many  others,  led  the  writer  to  the 
general  conclusion  that  normal  schools  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
formulating  a  scientific  basis  for  regulating  the  professional  study 
that  is  to  culminate  in  Practice  Teaching.  The  present  paper 
concerns  itself  with  the  conditions  obtaining  in  Observation  and 
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Practice  Teaching,  This  Practice  Teaching  is  presumed  to  mark 
the  climax  of  the  professional  study  of  the  teacher  in  training. 
It  ought  to  do  this,  ■as  all  will  agree.  It  is  in  the  model  or  train- 
ing school  that  the  student  is  to  j)iit  to  the  test  of  actual  practice 
the  theoretical  knowledge  of  psychology,  "pedagogy",  special 
method,  etc.,  that  he  has  acquired.  If  we  have  found  few  norms 
for  professional  training  thus  far,  may  we  not  hope  to  discover 
certain  criteria  that  give  definite  direction  to  the  work  of  the 
training  school,  and  regulate  its  practices  ? 

This  question,  then,  suggests  the  central  problem  for  this  paper, 
and  we  shall  proceed  to  develop  it  under  three  aspects,  namely, 
(A)  Variations  in  Distribution  of  Practice  Teaching  and  Obser- 
vation, (B)  Variations  in  the  Time  Allotted  to  the  two  Subjects, 
(C)  Variations  in  the  Conditions  other  than  Time  under  which 
work  in  each  Subject  is  Conducted. 

A.     Distribution  of  Practice  Teaching  and  Observation. 

As  was  explained  in  the  article  of  December,  1916,  the  writer 
recently  made  a  catalog  study,  supplemented  by  a  very  large  va- 
riety of  miscellaneous  data,  of  60  representative  normal  schools 
located  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  east,  west,  north  and  south. 
This  examination  was  made  in  the  case  of  each  school  for  two 
different  academic  years  ^(1903-04  or  04-05  and  1913-14  or  14- 
15)  separated  by  a  decade.  In  general  terms  the  study  was 
undertaken  in  this  form  in  order  to  show  systematically  the  evo- 
lution of  certain  outstanding  tendencies.  More  specifically,  the 
virriter,  by  examining  the  status  of  the  same  school  at  wide  inter- 
vals, sought  to  determine  how  it  was  adapting  itself  to  the  rapidly 
changing  and  enormously  exacting  ideals  of  professional  training 
in  the  present  transition  stage  of  educational  progress  in  this 
country. 

ISTow  to  the  facts.  Out  of  the  60  schools  it  was  possible  to  «jni- 
pare  55  for  each  of  the  two  years  named  with  reference  to  the 
Distribution  of  Practice  Teaching  and  Obser\'ation.  53  schools 
gave  practice  teaching  in  1905,  while  in  1915  all  of  the  55  did  so. 
This  shows  an  undoubted  tendency  to  afford  opportunities  for  prac- 
tice teaching  under  one  condition  or  another  in  all  normal  schools. 
Observation  does  not  fare  so  well.     Out  of  the  55  schools  com- 
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pared  43  had  observation  in  1905  and  45  in  1915.  Thes4  figures 
indicate  a  very  slight  tendency  to  increase  the  opportunities  for 
observation,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  underestimate 
the  growth  of  the  tendency  throughout  tthe  country  as  a  whole. 

We  find,  further,  that  of  the  53  schools  giving  practice  teach- 
ing in  1905,  39  or  TO  per  cent,  had  training  schools  wholly  their 
own,  while  14  or  25  per  cent,  co-operated  with  the  public  graded 
schools  of  the  towns  in  which  the  normals  are  located.  In  1915, 
however,  43  out  of  55  schools  had  their  o^vn  training  departments, 
while  only  12  used  the  local  public  schools  for  training  purposes. 
In  other  words,  we  find  a  gain  of  four  in  schools  and  eight  in 
per  cent,  for  normals  having  their  owti  training  schools,  and  a  de- 
crease of  two  in  schools  and  three  in  per  cent,  for  normals  using 
the  graded  schools.of  the  several  towns.  This  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  union  of  normal  school  with  public  graded  school 
for  practice  teaijhing  and  observation  is  often  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient followed  only  until  the  normal  can  establish  its  own 
model  school. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  opportunities  for  observation  and 
practice  teaching  ought  to  be  provided  by  every  normal  school 
worthy  of  the  name.  We  have  shown  that  the  tendency  is  to 
give  practice  teaching  universally,  and  observation  very  generally. 
The  character  of  the  work  done  in  these  two  subjects  we  shall 
consider  later.  At  this  point  our  attention  is  arrested  by  the 
inquiry,  why  do  not  all  normal  schools  have  training  departments 
under  their  own  exclusive  jurisdiction  ?  '\i\niy  do  any  of  them 
combine  with  the  local  public  school  for  training  purposes?  In 
some  cases,  to  be  sure,  the  small  school  population  of  the  town 
in  which  the  normal  is  located  makes  impracticable  the  establish- 
ment of  both  public  school  and  a  distinct  model  school  as  an  ad- 
junct of  the  normal  school  plant.  In  not  a  few  cases  lack  of 
funds  may  give  us  the  explanation.  In  many  other  instances, 
however,  neither  of  these  conditions  will  hold.  For  years  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  some  of  the  best  eastern  normal  schools  to 
co-operate  with  the  local  system  or  the  schools  of  contiguous  to"wns 
in  providing  facilities  for  observation  and  practice  teaching.  It 
would  seem  that  this  fact  might  be  attributed  to  a  "deliberate 
conviction  of  the  superiority  of  the  local  public  over  the  model 
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scliool  for  training  purposes.  The  reason  commonly  given  for 
tiie  preference  for  the  local  school  is  that  the  model  school  attracts 
something  like  a  select  patronage  of  pupils.  It  is  therefore  said 
to  present  artificial  conditions — a  situation  unlike  that  found  in 
the  ordinary  public  school,  in  which  the  student  in  training  is 
to  do  his  future  work  as  teacher,  and  whose  pupils  represent  a 
random  sampling.  The  model  school  as  an  adjunct  of  the  normal 
school  provides,  on  the  other  hand,  opportunities  for  closer  super- 
vision of  observation  and  practice  teaching  and  finer  co-ordination 
between  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  than  the  public  school 
probably  'furnishes.  This  fact  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  ten- 
dency among  normal  schools  to  establish  generally  their  own  model 
schools,  or,  at  least,  to  make  such  arrangement  with  the  local  sys- 
tem as  gives  the  normal  school  a  dominating  role  in  the  super- 
vision and  administration  of  the  practice  teaching.  The  limita- 
tions of  this  study  preclude,  however,  any  further  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  two  arrangements  cited.  It  suffices  here  to  point 
out  the  absence  of  any  definite  agreement  with  respect  to  one  of 
the  fundamentally  important  conditions  under  which  professional 
training  in  practice  is  to  be  conducted. 

B.     Time  Allotted  to  Practice  Teaching  and  Observation. 

Table  I  presents  some  suggestive  comparisons  regarding  the 
time  allotted  to  practice  teaching  by  normal  schools  in  1905  and 
1915.  It  varies  from  60-79  hours  to  400-419  hours  for  both 
1905  and  1915.  The  mode  for  1905  is  120-139  hours  with  six 
cases,  while  for  1915  it  is  180-199  hours  Avith  nine  cases.  The 
average  and  median  for  1905  are,  respectively,  168  and  160.5 
hours,  while  for  1915  they  are  173.4  and  180.3  hours.  My  me- 
dian time  for  1915  corresponds  to  that  found  by  Lewis  in  1913.* 
The  figures  cited  above  show  a  tendency  to  increase  the  time  al- 
lotted to  practice  teaching,  and  to  put  the  mode  as  well  as  the 
median  at  one  year.  This  represents  the  equivalent  of  one  recita- 
tion per  day  throughout  the  academic  year. 

As  for  observation,  the  work  done  is  so  indefinite,  and  the  time 
allotted  so  diverse,  that  I  have  found  it  impracticable  to  tabulate 

•  Lewis,    E.    B. — "Practice    Teaching   In    Normal    Schools" — ^The    Elementary- 
School  Teacher,  May,  1913. 
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comparisons.  One  school  gives  20  hours  for  1915,  another  36, 
a  third  100,  a  fourth  200,  and  so  on.  Some  schools,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  seem  to  give  none  at  all. 


TABLE  I :     TIME  ALLOTTED  TO  PEACTICE  TEACHING 


(23  Pairs  of  Catalogs) 

^0.  Hours 

No.  i 

Schools 

Per  Cent,  of  Schools* 

1905-1915 

1905-1915 

60  -     Y9 

2 

2 

9 

9 

80  -     99 

1 

1 

4 

4 

100  -  119 

2 

3 

9 

13 

120  -  139 

6 

3 

26 

13 

140  -  159 

0 

1 

— 

4 

160  -  179 

1 

0 

4 

— 

180  -  199 

4 

9 

17 

39 

200  -  219 

3 

0 

13 

— 

280  -  299 

2 

1 

9 

4    . 

300  -  319 

1 

1 

4 

4 

320  -  339 

0 

1 

— 

4 

400  -  419 

1 

1 

4 

4 

Total  Ko.  Schools 

23 

23 

Median  No.  Hrs. 

160.5  180.3 

Av.  No.  Hours 

168  173.4 

Let  ns  analyze  briefly  the  significance  of  the  foregoing  figures 
with  special  reference  to  practice  teaching. 

Jt  is  urged  by  some  that  the  business  of  the  training  school  is 
to  give  the  student  teacher  an  extended  experience  in  school  room 
practices,  both  as  regards  the  amount  of  time  to  be  used  and  the 
number  of  grades  and  subjects  to  be  covered.  By  others  it  is 
Baid  that  the  practice  teaching  should  attempt  only  to  fixate  and 
vitalize  in  concrete  terms  the  theoretical  instruction  in  the  pro- 
fessional branches.  However  this  may  be — there  is  warrant  for 
both  propositions, — schools  that  vary  from  an  apportionment  of 
60  hours  to  one  of  400  hours  for  practice  teaching  and  from  20 

•  Percentages  are  given  In  the  nearest  round  flgrures. 
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to  200  hours  for  obser\'^ation,  certainly  have  radically  different 
conceptions  of  the  function  and  importance  of  these  two  branches. 

Is  it  not  necessary,  then,  to  determine  at  the  very  outset  the 
function  of  practice  teaching  in  a  training  school  ?  Do  the  varia- 
tions in  the  amount  of  tim.e  allotted  to  it  reflect  the  definite  con- 
victions of  normal  schools,  as  their  practice  conforms  to  one  or 
the  othe^r  of  the  t\/o  propositions  cited  in  the  preceding  paragraph  ? 
If  so,  these  schools  merit  at  least  the  compliment  of  consistency, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  quota  of  60  hours  could  sat- 
isfy even  the  lesser  of  the  two  requirements  cited:  it  certainly 
could  not  meet  those  of  the  greater.  What  have  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  justify  a  belief  that  practice  teaching  is  immune  from 
those  influences  that  make  for  indefiniteness  of  aim  and  treatment 
in  the  cases  of  the  other  professional  subjects  discussed  in  the  pre- 
vious paper?  Is  the  conclusion  not  obvious  that  here  again  we 
find  the  lack  of  a  norm,  the  absence  of  a  standard  in  a  depart- 
ment of  professional  training,  where  we  might  reasonably  expect 
definiteness  of  aim  and  at  least  approximate  uniformity  in  prac- 
tice ?     What  suggestions  will  be  pertinent  here  ? 

It  would  seem  that  the  training  school  ought,  in  the  first  place, 
to  present  to  the  student-teacher  conditions  that  parallel  as  closely 
as  possible  those  obtaining  in  the  regular  public  school,  as  regards 
character  of  pupils,  course  of  study,  attendance  reports,  discipline, 
preparation  of  lesson  plans,  etc.  Lewis  concludes  that  73  per  cent, 
of  our  state  normal  schools  actually  seek  to  do  this.  In  the  second 
place,  while  the  training  school  ought,  primarily,  to  be  conducted 
in  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  and,  secondarily,  that  of  the  student- 
teachers,  it  must  nevertheless  serve  to  at  least  some  extent  the  pur- 
poses of  a  laboratory  for  practice  and  experimentation.  Ordi- 
narily, it  would  seem,  the  business  of  the  training  school  is  not 
to  prepare  specialists  for  particular  grades  or  for  specific  branches 
of  study.  Its  prime  purpose  is  to  provide  opportunities  for  ap- 
plication of  theory  in  terms  of  method,  management,  and  govern- 
ment to  the  conditions  represented  by  the  various  classes  of  the 
regular  graded  schools  or  rural  schools  in  which  the  student-teacher 
is  to  do  his  future  work.  Such  specialization  as  is  practicable 
at  all  in  a  normal  training  school  should  come  later. 

This  means  at  first,  at  least,  extensive  rather  than  intensive 
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practice.  The  general  foundation  ought  to  precede  the  specializa- 
tion. It  is  fair  to  assume  that  practice  teaching  ought  to  receive 
a  minimum  of  200  hours  during  the  student's  normal  school  course. 
If  the  student  is  ever  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  manage- 
ment of  an  entire  room  or  grade — and  she  must  ultimately  be 
led.  to  this, — one  period  daily  for  practice  teaching  will  not  suffice. 
Two  hours  or  even  a  half  day  will  be  needed.  Two  hours  daily 
for  a  period  of  20  weeks  give  us  a  minimum  of  200  hours,  or  the 
equivalent  of  one  hour  daily  for  an  entire  year.  This  represents 
very  closely  the  m.edian  time  which,  as  Table  I  indicates,  is  ac- 
tually being  given  to  this  subject.  Here  again  we  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  median.  It  is  the  large  differences  among  the  terms  of 
the  series  that  represent  the  true  status  of  affairs,  and  challenge 
our  attention. 

In  our  discussion  of  the  minimum  time  properly  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  practice  teaching,  we  have  made  the  amount  needed  for 
the  individual  student  the  unit  of  calculation.  It  is  recognized, 
of  course,  that  the  size  of  the  training  school  and  the  number  of 
student-teachers  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  normal  school  course 
and  many  other  considerations  must  influence  the  determination 
of  this  matter.  But  the  point  is,  the  range  of  variations  exhibited 
by  Table  I  is  much  larger  than  would  seem  possible  for  institutions 
all  dedicated  to  the  single  purpose  of  preparing  teachers  for  ser- 
vice in  elementary  schools. 

Let  us  next  examine  other  conditions  under  which  practice  teach- 
ing and  observation  are  conducted. 

C.  Conditions  Under  Which  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching 
are  Conducted. 

a.     Grades  and  Subjects. 

Table  IT  gives  us  information  with  respect  to  the  grades  in 
which  practice  teaching  and  observation  are  done  in  the  training 
school.  We  note  that  out  of  41  schools  compared,  two  schools 
had  grades  I-IV  in  1905,  and  one  school  had  grades  I-Vin  1905, 
but  that  neither  arrangement  is  found  in  any  school  in  1915.  l^o 
school  used  the  first  six  grades  in  1905,  and  only  two  schools  in 
1915.  The  first  seven  grades  are  found  in  only  two  cases  in  1905 
and  in  none  in  1915.     The  most  frequent  arrangement  is  the  first 
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eight  grades,  and  this  we  find  in  22  cases  in  1905  and  24  in  1915. 
The  nine-grade  plan  is  found  in  only  four  schools  in  1915  as 
compared  with  10  in  1905,  while  the  eleven-grade  arrangement, 
found  in  two  schools  in  1905,  has  disappeared  altogether.  The 
ten-grade  scheme  is  used  by  three  schools  in  1915  as  compared 
with  one  in  1905,  and  the  twelve-grade  plan,  covering  the  work 
of  all  grades  from  primary  to  high  school  inclusive,  has  gained 
in  representation  from  one  school  in  1905  to  eight  schools  in  1915. 

TABLE  II:     GRADES  IN  TRAINING  SPHOOLS 
(41  Pairs  of  Catalogs) 

No.  of  Schools     Per  Cent,  of  Schools* 
Grades 
I  -  IV 
I  -  V 
I  -  VI 
I  -  VII 
I  -  VITI 
I  -  IX 
I  -  X 
I  -  XI 
I  -  XII 

"We  find,  therefore,  after  we  pass  the  first  eight  grades,  an  un- 
doubted tendency  to  use  all  twelve.  If,  now,  we  add  to  the  24 
schools  using  Grades  I- VI II  the  two  having  grades  I-VI  and  the 
four  having  grades  I-IX,  we  have  a  total  of  30  schools  for  the 
elementary  grades,  as  over  against  eight  schools  having  high  school 
as  well  as  elementary  grades.  "We  find  three  additional  schools 
attempting  to  cover  the  first  two  years  of  high  school  work.  As 
for  the  kindergarten,  I  find  that,  out  of  the  same  41  schools  com- 
pared with  respect  to  grades  in  Table  II,  17  had  a  kindergarten 
each  as  part  of  the  training  school  in  1905  and  22  in  1915. 
This  was  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the  regular  grades.  The  fig- 
ures show  aij.  increasing  tendency  to  incorporate  a  kindergarten 
in  the  training  school. 

Let  us  now  examine  more  closely  the  significance  of  the  fore- 

♦  Percentages  are  given  in  the  nearest  round  figure. 
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going  statistics.  To  what  extent  do  they  indicate  the  scope  of 
the  work  really  covered  by  the  student-teacher  in  training?  On 
page  43T  of  the  report  made  by  Lewis,  which  I  have  already 
cited,  some  interesting  facts  are  revealed.  It  is  shown  there  that 
in  certain  schools  the  pupil-teacher  is  required  to  work  in  only 
one  grade,  while  in  others  he  is  expected  to  do  service  in  all  eight 
giades.  Many  other  schools  require  teaching  in  no  specific  num- 
ber of  grades,  and  a  large  proportion  confine  it  to  three  or  four. 
As  for  the  high  school  grades,  it  is  obvious  that  they  could  be  used 
as  a  bona  fide  part  of  the  training  school  only  by  those  normals 
setting  the  highest  standards  as  to  both  entrance  requirements 
and  courses  of  study.  Manifestly  to  do  acceptable  teaching  in 
high  school  grades,  the  student  must  first  of  all  be  himself  at  least  a 
high  school  graduate.  He  ought,  in  the  second  place,  to  pursue  a 
course  at  least  four  years  in  length  designed  specifically  to  pre- 
pare him  for  high  school  teaching.  This  approximates  a  college 
standard,  and  it  is  realized  by  most  of  the  normals  credited  in 
Table  II  with  high  school  grades  in  the  training  department. 

What  are  we  to  say  about  those  other  normal  schools  whose 
name  is  legion,  that  limit  their  training  schools  to  the  elementary 
grades,  and  yet  attempt  to  prepare  teachers  for  all  kinds  of  posi- 
tions from  the  primary  through  the  high  school  ?  This,  of  course, 
bring  us  to  the  moot  question  of  the  true  function  of  the  normal 
school.  Is  it  confined  to  preparation  of  teachers  for  elementary 
schools  ?  On  this  question  we  find  decidedly  conflicting  opinions. 
We  cannot  digress  to  discuss  the  problem  at  this  point,  but  one 
conclusion  at  least  seems  inevitable:  If  elementary  grades  in  a 
training  department  are  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  elementary  school  positions,  secondary  grades  are  equally  im- 
perative in  the  cases  of  those  normals  that  attempt  to  equip  stu- 
dents for  high  school  teaching.  We  make  no  doubt  about  the 
first  case:  are  we  not  logically  bound  to  make  none  about  the 
second  ?  ITot  that  we  go  so  far  as  to  afiirm  that  all  of  the  normal 
schools  mentioned  above  as  having  high  school  grades  in  their 
training  schools  are  prepared  to  require  much  practice  teaching 
from  the  pupil-teachers.  We  are  led  to  believe,  indeed,  that  in 
some  cases  little  or  none  is  done,  and  that  the  high  school  grades 
are  designed  to  serve  the  purpose  not  so  much  of  a  training  school 
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as  that  of  a  preparatory  department  for  the  normal  school.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  significant  point  is  this:  Whatever  the 
claims  or  pretensions  of  a  particular  school  might  be,  only  those 
normals  having,  first,  instructors  capable  of  handling  work  of 
college  grade,  and,  second,  a  high  school  training  department,  and 
offering  courses  specifically  designed  for  the  purposes,  are  com- 
petent to  undertalvc  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  high  school 
positions.  This  limitation  would  establish  a  norm  or  standard — 
something  that  is  now  lacking, — about  whose  scientific  correct- 
ness there  could  scarcely  be  difference  of  opinion.  As  for  the 
kindergarten,  my  ovm  data  show  that  the  increase  in  number  of 
kindergartens  is  just  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  kinder- 
garten proj)er  and  kindergarten-primary  courses.  The  inference 
is  that  the  establishment  of  each  new  kindergarten  is  always  re- 
ferable to  an  intention  to  prepare  specialists  for  kindergarten 
teaching. 

What  we  have  stated  in  all  the  foregoing  discussion  relative  to 
the  place  of  practice  teaching  in  the  gi-ades  applies,  in  the  main, 
equally  to  observation.  It  is  necessary  now  to  make  only  very 
brief  mention  of  the  subjects  in  which  both  observation  and  prac- 
tice teaching  are  had.  In  general,  most  normal  schools  require 
practice  teaching  and  observation  in  all  the  subjects  belonging 
to  the  several  grades  of  the  training  school  used  for  the  work. 
This  is  what  we  would  naturally  expect.  The  data  show,  how- 
ever, much  lack  of  uniformity  as  regards  this  point,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  some  of  the  most  representative  schools  is  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  arithmetic,  reading,  language,  history,  music  and  geog- 
raphy in  descending  order  beginning  with  arithmetic.  In  many 
schools,  evidently,  the  emphasis  on  specific  subjects  is  largely  if 
not  wholly  a  matter  of  mere  chance  or  circumstance. 

We  have  shown  thus  far  that  there  is  no  substantial  agreement 
among  normal  schools  as  to  the  time  that  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
observation  and  practice  teaching  in  a  training  school,  or  as  to 
the  subjects  or  grades  in  which  they  may  most  advantageously  be 
carried  on.  We  have  suggested  a  norm  for  practice  teaching:  we 
shall  later  discuss  specifically  approved  methods  of  relating  ob- 
servation to  practice  teaching,  and  in  that  connection  consider 
the  question  of  the  time  to  be  allotted  properly  to  the  former. 
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We  have  also  indicated  our  conviction  that  the  work  of  the  train- 
ing school  ought  to  be  so  shaped  as  to  give  all  students  opportu- 
nity for  extensive  practice  at  first,  even  if  in  particular  cases 
specialization  may  later  be  undertaken.  Opinions  will  doubtless 
differ  with  respect  to  the  validity  of  this  proposition.  One  things 
however,  is  fundamental:  A  normal  school  ought  to  determine  at 
the  outset  the  true  function  of  the  training  department,  holding 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  conceptions  already  set  forth.  Con- 
ditions ought  not  to  exist  that  justify  even  remotely  the  common 
criticism,  exaggerated  though  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  number 
of  theories  of  the  true  office  of  the  training  department  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  number  of  normal  schools. 

Let  us  next  notice  the  kind  of  supervision  under  which  prac- 
tice teaching  and  observation  are  conducted. 

h.     Supervision  of  Pradicei  Teaching  and  Observation. 

In  order  to  get  some  data  on  this  pointy  I  have  reckoned  the 
total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  training  departments  of  24  nor- 
mal schools  for  1905  and  1915  and  the  total  of  critic  teachers  for 
the  same  schools  for  both  years.  In  this  computation  I  have  taken 
account  of  only  those  normals  that  have  their  own  model  schools. 
Since  the  figures  for  enrollment  include  kindergarten  pupils  as 
well  as  those  in  the  grades,  I  have  counted  the  kindergarten  in- 
structors among  the  critic  teachers.  The  result  shows  that  while 
the  number  of  critic  teachers  has  increased  absolutely,  the  pro- 
portion for  1905  and  1915  remains  about  the  same.  For  the  form- 
er year  it  is  one  teacher  to  42  pupils,  and  for  the  latter,  one  to 
35  pupils.  This  change  indicates  a  tendency  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

We  must,  however,  consider  the  distribution  as  well  as  the 
proportion  of  critic  teachers  in  order  to  understand  the  real 
conditions  under  which  supervision  is  conducted.  The  propor- 
tion of  one  teacher  to  35  pupils  does  not  necessarily  mean,  of 
course,  that  the  35  pupils  are  confined  to  one  grade.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  have  noted  a  distinct  tendency  to  assign  one  critic 
to  every  two  grades,  although  there  is  nothing  like  an  uniform 
practice.  In  some  schools  a  slight  departure  is  made  by  assign- 
ing one  teacher  to  Grades  I  and  II,  one  to  Grades  III  and  IV, 
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one  to  V  and  VI,  one  to  VII,  and  one  to  VIII.  Some  of  tiha 
best  schools  have  one  critic  teacher  for  each  grade,  and  this  is 
doubtless  the  ideal  arrangement. 

There  are  agencies  other  than  these  critic  or  grade  teachers, 
of  course,  for  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  training  school. 
In  very  rare  cases  (nine  in  the  entire  United  States,  according 
to  Lewis)  the  principal  of  the  normal  school  is  the  official  su- 
pervisor. More  frequently  the  duty  falls  to  the  principal  of  the 
training  department,  and  in  still  a  greater  number  of  instances 
to  a  special  overseer  of  practice  work.  It  is  urged  by  some  au- 
thorities that  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  normal  school  ought 
to  assume  partial  responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  their  spe- 
cial subjects  in  the  training  school.  This  is  quite  generally  done, 
of  course,  in  the  cases  of  subjects  such  as  music,  drawing,  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  penmanship,  etc.  Outside  of  these 
branches  I  find  no  tendency  to  increase  at  all  markedly  this  sort 
of  supervision.  In  very  few  schools  the  teacher  of  pedagogy  or 
psychology  is  the  chief  supervisor,  and  in  so  few  cases  as  to  be 
entirely  negligible  the  teacher  of  general  method  assumes  the  role. 

I  find,  in  brief,  a  decided  tendency  to  assign  to  the  critic  teach- 
ers the  largest  part  of  the  work  of  supervision,  and  since  this  plan 
fixes  responsibility  most  directly,  it  is  doubtless  the  most  efficient 
There  is,  however,  considerable  variation  in  practice,  as  has  been 
shown,  and  the  one  best  method  is  yet  to  be  evolved.  This  is  a 
matter  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  because,  under  even  the 
most  favorable  auspices,  the  necessary  co-ordination  between  the 
work  of  the  training  department  and  the  instruction  in  psychol- 
^SYj  P^d^gogy,  and  special  method  is  hard  to  procure.  That  this 
correlation  is  too  oft^n  lacking,  is  obviously  referable  in  large  part 
1o  the  absence  of  any  concerted  opinion  as  to  the  role  that  super- 
vision ought  to  play. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  specific  methods  of  supervising  prac- 
tice teaching  and  observation  in  the  training  department  does  not 
properly  fall  within  the  purview  of  this  study.  It  may  be  said, 
as  regards  the  second  of  the  two  subjects  mentioned,  that  observa- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  critic  rather  than  that  of  fellow  pupil- 
teachers  is  the  plan  usually  followed.  This  certainly  represents 
the  better  tendency.     In  cases  where  practice  teaching  receives 
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the  median  time — one  year, — the  observation,  or  what  techni- 
cally falls  under  that  name,  is  often  limited  to  20  or  30  hours. 
In  some  schools  a  weekly  period  throughout  the  year  is  reserved 
for  group  observation  by  the  student-teachers  of  recitations  con- 
ducted by  the  critic  teachers.  This  gives  to  the  subject  an  amount 
of  time  equivalent,  approximately,  to  40  recitation  periods,  which 
are  probably  sufficient.  In  general,  observation  is  most  frequent- 
ly done  both  before  and  during  the  period  of  practice  teaching. 

!N^ow,  what  the  one  correct  method  of  relating  observation  to 
practice  teaching  is,  has  not  yet  been  determined  by  normal  schools. 
One  thing  at  least  seem  obvious :  The  student-teacher  is  not  com- 
petent to  assume  large  responsibilities  from  the  first,  and  if  he 
does  undertake  them,  his  effort  is  almost  invariably  concentrated 
on  the  routine  matters  of  discipline  rather  than  on  the  utilization 
of  the  teaching  task  as  an  o]>portunity  for  studying  and  promot- 
ing the  mental  development  of  his  pupils.  Preliminary  practice 
through  observation  or  assisting  critic  teachers  or  in  instructing 
classes  in  carfully  planned  lessons  ought  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
larger  duty  and  privilege  of  undertaking  the  management  of  the 
entire  room.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  observation  must  precede 
practice  teaching,  even  if  through  the  group  plan  cited  above  they 
are  also  pursued  simultaneously. 

The  point  having  most  significance  for  the  present  paper  is, 
however,  just  this:  When  schools  vary  from  20  to  200  hours  in 
time  given  to  observation ;  when  in  one  school  it  is  required  in 
one  week  out  of  six ;  when  in  another  neither^  minimum  nor  maxi- 
mum time  is  set;  when  in  still  another  observation  is  given  only 
as  occasion  arises,  whatever  that  may  signify;  when  in  one  school 
it  is  supervised  by  the  heads  of  departments ;  in  a  second  by  the 
overseer  of  practice,  and  in  a  third  by  the  critic  teachers ;  when 
all  of  these  variations  are  considered,  are  we  not  justified  in  in- 
quiring what  observation  really  is,  and  what  function  it  is  ex- 
pected to  fulfill?  Can  it  be  in  many  cases  anything  more  than 
a  make-shift :  something  that  conventionality  demands,  something 
that  correlates  naturally  with  practice  teaching,  but  is  so  much 
less  valuable  that  it  can  be  relegated  to  a  subordinate  and  very 
indefinite  role  ? 

In  the  supervision  of  practice  teaching,  the  lesson  plan  is  a  de- 
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vice  regularly  employed.  Sanders,  however,  shows  that  there  is 
no  substantial  agreement  among  normal  schools  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes the  essentials  of  the  plan,  and  that  there  is  special  diver- 
gence of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  plan  should  indicate 
explicitly  the  student-teacher's  comprehension  of  the  mental  pro- 
cesses his  pupils  are  to  follow  in  learning  the  subject  matter. f 
We  cannot  discuss  this  problem  here,  and  it  suffices  to  emphasize 
again  the  absence  of  norms  or  standards. 
We  have  last  to  consider  very  briefly  the 

c.  Relation  of  Practice  Teaching  and  Ohservation  to  other 
Professional  subjects. 

With  respect  to  the  adjustment  of  special  method  to  practice 
teaching,  two  arrangements  are  most  frequent :  the  practice  teach- 
ing is  done  simultaneously  with  courses  in  special  method,  or  it 
follows  them.  Observation  has  a  less  definite  collocation.  In 
some  schools  it  is  combined  with  pedagogy,  and  in  others  with 
psychology.  I  have  noted  one  standard  four-year  course  for  the 
schools  of  a  particular  state  that  assigns  psychology  to  the  Junior 
Year,  and  reserves  history  of  education,  pedagogy,  observation, 
and  practice  teaching  for  the  Senior  Year — rather  a  heavy  appor- 
tionment, one  would  say.  Other  schools  assign  psychology  and  spe- 
cial method  to  the  Junior  Year,  while  pedagogy,  practice  teach- 
ing, and  observation  are  given  in  the  Senior  Year.  In  short, 
practices  differ  sufficiently  to  justify  us  in  inquiring  whether  there 
is  no  scientific  criterion  to  determine  the  correct  arrangement 
and  correlation  of  the  various  professional  subjects. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  psychology  and  general  method  or 
pedagogy  ought  to  precede  special  method.  Psychology  leads 
naturally  to  pedagogy',  and  both  pedagogy  and  history  of  educa- 
tion prepare  for  observation  and  special  method  as  well  as  school 
management.  School  management  correlates  naturally  with  ob- 
servation and  practice  teaching,  and  observation  and  school  man- 
agement ought  to  be  given  simultaneously.  Psychology,  as  we 
have  indicated,  ought  to  precede  pedagogy  or  general  method,  as 
:t  is  variously  styled,  since  a  comprehension  of  method  or  prin- 

t  Sanders,  W.  H. — "A  Study  of  Professional  Work  as  presented  in  the  State 
Normal  Schools  of  the  United  States." — Pedagogical  Seminary,  Mar.,  1913. 
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ciples  of  teaching  necessarily  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  mental 
processes,  especially  as  functioning  in  the  child's  mental  life. 
A  four-year  course  for  all  the  normal  schools  of  one  of  the  great- 
est states  in  the  Union  has,  however,  within  the  last  few  years 
assigned  school  management  to  the  first  year,  general  method  to 
the  second,  and  psychology  to  the  third  year.  This  arrangement 
has  obviously  no  scientific  warrant,  and  satisfies  no  practical  ne- 
cessity. Observation  is,  as  has  been  stated,  sometimes  combined 
with  psychology,  but  a  more  satisfactory  ai*rangement  would  con- 
nect it  with  special  method.  Whether  or  not  special  method 
ought  to  be  completed  before  practice  teaching  is  undertaken,  or 
whether  the  two  courses  can  most  satisfactorily  be  combined  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  primary  importance.  We  have  already 
stated  that  both  arrangements  have  large  vogue,  although  the  first 
one  specified  is  followed  most  frequently. 

Apart  from  existing  practices  the  point  or  general  principle 
that  ought  to  be  duly  emphasized  is  this :  The  professional  branches 
taught  in  normal  schools  ought  to  have  such  collocation  in  the 
course  of  study  as  to  ensure  the  needed  consecutiveness  and  cor- 
relation of  subject-matter,  and  they  ought  to  lead  naturally  and 
cumulatively  to  practice  teaching.  That  this  scientific  standard 
has  never  received  the  formal  sanction  of  normal  schools,  would 
doubtless  be  an  extreme  statement.  That  it  is  honored  in  the 
breach  as  often  as  in  the  observance,  is  sufficiently  obvious  from 
the  data  in  the  case.  One  thing  more  might  be  said.  The  gen- 
eral acceptation  and  thorough-going  application  of  a  single  prin- 
ciple would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  revolutionize  the  teach- 
ing of  the  professional  and  common-school  branches  in  noi-mal 
schools,  namely,  the  utilization  of  the  training  grades  as  a  labora- 
tory wherein  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  normal  school  would 
be  treated  on  an  objective  or  concrete  basis.  This  would  give  us 
a  distinctive  "normal  school"  method,  some  of  whose  phases  the 
writer  hopes  to  be  able  to  treat  in  subsequent  papers. 

Sttmmaky. 

The  tendencies  exhibited  in  the  present  paper  might  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 
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1.  The  culmination  of  professional  training  in  observation  in 
most  schools  and  in  practice  teaching  in  all. 

2.  Great  variations  among  normal  schools  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  time  allotted  to  practice  teaching  and  observation.  The 
movement  is  toward  increase  in  time  for  the  former,  and  the  me- 
dian school  gives  the  subject  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  per  day 
throughout  the  academic  year.  The  status  of  observation  is  so 
indeterminate  that  no  tendency  is  perceptible  vs^hether  toward  in- 
crease or  decrease. 

3.  The  absence  of  any  discernible  standard  as  regards  the 
grades  of  model  or  training  school  in  which  practice  teaching  and 
observation  ought  to  be  required.  As  for  subjects  some  of  the 
best  schools  seem  to  prefer  arithmetic,  reading,  language,  history, 
music  and  geography  in  descending  order  beginning  with  arith- 
metic. 

4.  The  lack  of  any  uniform  scheme  with  respect  to  methods 
of  supervising  practice  teaching  and  observation,  and,  incident  to 
this,  the  failure  in  not  a  few  caees  to  co-ordinate  successfully  the 
theory  set  forth  in  the  professional  subjects  with  the  practice  given 
in  the  training  school.  In  a  large  proportion  of  instances  the 
greatest  amount  of  supervisory  work  devolves  upon  the  critic 
teacher. 

5.  Some  diversity  of  practice  as  regards  the  location  of  obser- 
vation in  the  course  of  study.  The  tendency  is  to  assign  it  to . 
the  last  year,  and  teach  it  in  connection  with  or  after  the  courses 
in  special,  method.  Practice  teaching  is  always  done  in  the  last 
year,  if  not  before,  and  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  it  is 
placed  immediately  after  the  courses  in  special  method. 

At  the  outset  of  this  article  the  writer  made  reference  to  his  con- 
clusion, based  on  an  examination  of  normal  school  curricula  (Vid. 
Education,  December,  1916, — "A  Decade  of  Tendencies  in  Cur- 
ricula of  ISTormal  Schools"),  that  professional  training  in  normal 
schools  is  much  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  "norms"  to  determine 
the  character  of  a  really  pedagogical  treatment  of  the  so-called 
professional  and  of  the  ordinary  common-school  subjects,  whose 
study  in  normal  schools  is  rightly  expected  to  culminate  in  prac- 
tice teaching  and  observation.  Is  it  not  equally  apparent,  in 
view  of  the  facts  cited  in  the  present  paper,  that  there  is  likewise 
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no  definite  understanding  among  normal  schools  as  to  what  prop- 
erly constitutes  the  professional  training  involved  in  practice 
teaching  and  observation?  Is  it  not  a  fair  assumption,  Indeed, 
that  because  of  the  great  variations  with  respect  to  fundamentally 
important  matters  of  procedure  the  term  "professional  training" 
carries  throughout  its  entire  course  no  very  definite  significance  ? 
This  paper  holds  no  brief  for  standardization  as  such.  "Uni- 
formity means  death."  Still  less  would  the  writer  be  disposed 
to  withhold  from  normal  schools  the  just  meed  of  praise  due  to 
the  splendid  service  that  many  of  them  are  now  and  for  yeara 
past  have  been  rsndermg  to  education  in  the  United  States.  The 
sole  query  that  the  present  paper  wishes  to  suggest  as  a  fitting 
conclusion  is  simply  this :  Is  it  not  desirable  to  evolve  out  of  the 
chaos  of  conflicting  practices  some  clear-cut,  sharply  defined  norms 
and  criteria  such  as  will  make  it  possible  to  give  to  the  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers  the  same  scientific  worth  and  dignity 
as  attach,  for  instance,  to  the  preparation  of  lawyers,  physicians, 
or  ministers  ?  May  it  not  even  be  possible,  on  the  basis  of  expert 
investigation  and  experimentation,  some  day  to  formulate  one 
duly  accredited  BEST  method  of  preparing  the  student  for  the 
noble  calling  of  the  teacher  ? 


Christmas  Miracle  Plays 

Mabjokie  Teue  Geegg,  Boston,  Mass. 

f i""""""°"""""'«f  HAT  to  have  for  the  school  Christmas  celebration 
I  ^ .  J  I  has  always  been  a  troublesome  question.  To  com- 
g  Vw  -  ^it^^es  in  charge  the  horns  of  this  dilemma  have 
I  I   often  seemed  more  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  por- 

5,j , laiiiiiitiiiiic^  cupine.     Expense,  time,  novelty,  sameness,  sacred- 

I  I   ness,  secularity,  Santa  Claus,  different  ages  to  be 

I  I   considered, — why  go  over  the  difficulties,  except  to 

i»»iiiiniiiiiDniinitHii(4>   ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  their  innumerable  company  war  time 

has  added  at  least  two.  When  the  question  how  to  celebrate  Christ- 
mas is  considered  in  ISTovember  we  shall  all  feel  that  simplicity 
and  economy  are  desirable  as  never  before,  and  that  only  the  chil- 
dren of  the  truly  poor  should  "get  anything"  at  the  tree.  Perhaps 
even  Christmas  trees  may  not  seem  quite  justifiable ! 

Secondly,  the  shadow  of  the  war  makes  care-free  jollity  almost 
impossible.  Santa  Claus  has  gro^vn  faint  and  pale;  he  is  hardly 
a  myth;  he  has  lost  his  meaning.  He  still  has  a  place  with  tiny 
children  at  home,  but  as  a  personification  of  Christmas  for  general 
public  use  he  is  obviously  inadequate.  Yet  Christmas  must 
be  kept, — ^never  was  it  so  necessary  to  all  the  world,  and  the  very 
feeling  that  rejects  the  jolly  old  elf  impels  us  to  seek  a  better 
symbol 

To  any  teachers  bent  on  such  quest  I  would  submit  the  Christ- 
mas miracle  play  as  an  appropriate,  simple,  serious  but  happy 
form  of  Christmas  celebration.  It  is  the  solution  of  difiiculties 
and  far  more,  as  I  hope  to  show.  I  have  tried  it  and  am  certain 
of  it.  It  is  utterly  appropriate,  universally  appealing,  practical 
and  practicable  in  any  conditions,  and  beautiful  with  a  beauty 
that  transcends  both  gaiety  and  grief.  By  miracle  play  I  mean 
the  type,  not  any  specific  piece.  It  is  a  varying  type,  but  the 
character  is  set  by  the  genuine  old  miracle  plays,  French  and  Eng- 

Excellent  adaptations  are  to  be  rented  in  ms.  from  the  Agency  for  Unpublished 
Plays,  41  Concord  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  which  also  handles  several 
excellent  modem  Christmas  plays. 
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lish.  The  old  English  plays  of  the  Chester,  York,  Coventry  and 
Towneley  cycles  require  cutting  and  considerable  modernization 
of  language,  almost  translation,  but  their  dramatic  quality  always 
comes  out  in  production  and  their  mediaeval  flavor  is  charming. 
The  Christmas  story  is  eternally  interesting.  In  dramatic  form 
its  appeal  is  amazing,  to  old  and  young,  sophisticated  and  simple. 
Far  from  desiring  to  see  something  new,  an  audience, —  at  least 
that  which  gathers  for  a  school  occasion, — is  most  perfectly  happy 
in  beholding  a  living  presentation  of  the  utterly  familiar.  Year 
after  year  the  Christmas  story  may  be  enacted,  and  no  more  pall 
through  monotony  than  do  the  madonnas  of  Italian  art. 

An  objection  sure  to  be  raised  is  the  danger  of  hurting  religious 
sensibilities.  Strangly  enough,  that  danger  seems  to  vanish. 
There  are  very  few  people  left,  fortunately,  whom  beauty  does 
not  touch,  and  who  identify  footlights  with  irreverence.  Differ- 
ences of  creed  are  forgotten  at  Christmas  time  if  ever,  and  while 
I  would  not  say  that  the  miracle  play  would  not  make  trouble  with 
a  purely  Jewish  audience,  I  can  assert  that  I  produced  one  for  a 
girls'  club  of  very  mixed  racial  and  religious  elements,  using  Jews, 
Catholics,  and  Protestants  in  the  cast,  with  never  a  word  or  sign 
of  anything  but  harmony  and  interest.  The  plasticity  of  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  dram.atic  material  is  marvelous.  It  can  be  pre- 
sented by  children  or  grownups,  with  mere  curtains  for  scenery  or 
an  Italian  landscape  background,  with  any  degree  of  elaborate- 
ness in  lighting  and  costumes  and  accompanying  carols.  Once  be- 
gun it  becomes  a  living  thing  in  the  producers'  hand  and  grows 
according  to  their  capacity  and  even  apparently  beyond  it. 

As  a  nucleus,  a  "Christmas  touch"  in  festivities,  it  is  aston- 
ishingly easy  to  arrange  a  brief  spectacle,  such  as  was  the  germ  of 
modem  drama,  acted  by  the  priests  as  part  of  the  Christmas  ser- 
vices. With  some  resources  in  the  way  of  music  and  costumes 
it  can  be  done  with  one  rehearsal  of  the  briefest  kind.  On  a  stair- 
way landing  or  a  platform,  after  the  singing  of  a  carol,  let  an 
angel  appear  with  uplifted  hands  to  three  shepherds  with  crooks, 
standing  or  crouching  below,  backs  to  the  audience,  while  someone 
out  of  sight  chants  ''And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shep- 
herds .  .  . "  on  to  the  "Glory  be  to  God  on  High,"  which  should 
he  sung  by  several  voices.     Then  let  the  lights  go  out  and  another 
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carol  be  sung  while  in  the  darkness  the  persons  of  a  complete 
Nativity  picture  take  their  places, — Mary,  Joseph,  the  Child,  (a 
light  concealed  in  manger  or  straw  is  better  than  a  doll)  adoring 
shepherds  and  angel  in  the  background.  One  verse  of  Adeste 
Fideles  holds  the  tableau  the  right  length  of  time  and  both  creates 
and  expresses  the  response  of  the  spectators  to  the  picture. 

There  are  several  modern  plays,  somewhat  on  the  Everyman 
pattern,  Eagerheart  being  perhaps  the  best  known.  These  have 
the  drawback  that  the}'  are  somewhat  difficult  and  expensive  to 
procure.  The  matter  of  procuring  the  play  brings  me  to  the  main 
point  of  this  article — the  great  pleasure  and  profit  of  making  your 
own  miracle  play  with  your  school  children,  developing  it  together. 
As  work  it  is  a  splendid  dramatic  and  historical  exercise ;  as  pleas- 
ure it  is  creation  and  artistic  achievement ;  and,  once  more,  it  is 
the  perfect  Christmas  celebration.  To  explain  and  prove  let  me 
tell  how  my  class  of  thirteen-year-old  girls  wrote  their  plays  last 
year,  and  append  some  examples  of  what  they  did. 

To  begin  with,  T  explained  to  the  class  what  miracle  plays  were, 
going  back  from  Elizabethan  stage  conditions,  of  which  they  knew 
something  in  connection  with  their  Shakespeare.  I  read  them  an 
adaptation  of  the  old  plays,  explaining  the  action  and  picturing 
the  scenes  as  we  went  along.  Then  as  their  material  I  listed  the 
characters  of  the  story  in  the  Bible,  mentioned  various  legendary 
persons  who  might  be  brought  in,  and  suggested  a  group  of  refugees 
who  might  see  the  Star  on  the  hills  of  Judea.  The  children's 
minds  were  full  of  stories  of  war  sufferers,!  knew,  and  in  olden 
times,  we  decided,  families  might  be  driven  from  home  almost 
any  time.  The  Messianic  hope  of  the  Jewish  people  needed  to  be 
explained  and  emphasized  with  passages  from  the  prophecies, 
Isaiah  e^specially.  They  were  not  to  try  to  be  different  from  each 
other,  and  they  were  to  use  any  material  they  liked.  A  very  little 
explanation  of  dramatic  form — dialogue  and  stage  directions — ^^;\'^as 
sufficient.  The  results  were  astonishingly  good.  Only  one  child 
lapsed  badly  into  story  form.  Of  course  some  of  the  manipulations 
of  the  stage  were  naively  brief,  as  in  the  following  complete  ''Act 
II." 
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"On  a  terrace  in  front  of  the  wise  man's  house. 
The  Wise  Man  says 
Oh !     It  is  a  star ! 

(and  exits.     Curtain.)" 
Quite  spontaneously  a  number  of  miracles  ap]:»«ared.     In  one 
play  a  lame  child  was  healed  at  the  Manger,  in  another  the  follow- 
ing passage  seeined  somewhat  reminiscent  af  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints. 

"Father  (coming  up  to  his  family) 
I  have  just  heard  that  this  star  means  there  is  a  Child  born, 
Son  of  God,  and  that  He  is  in  a  manger  in  this  Town.     All  the 
people  are  giving  rare  gifts  and  we  have  nothing,  so  we  will 
[[[sic)  not  be  able  to  see  Him. 

(At  this  little  Sarah  begins  to  cry  and  prays  that  they  might 
see  Jesus.  Then  an  angel  of  the  Lord  appears  singing  'Glory  to 
Qod  in  the  Highest.') 

Angel 
I  know  that  you  wish  to  see  Jesus  and  have  no  gifts,  so  here  are 
some. 

(Then  the  angel  brings  some  gold  spoons  and  roses.     Then 
the  family  get  up  and  go  on.)" 

The  amusing  mediaeval  bits  demand  quotation,  but  far  more 
interesting  were  the  touches  where  childish  imagination  made 
reality.     Genuine  creative  power  seems  to  be  liberated  in  these 
youngsters  by  the  time-worn  familiar  character  of  their  material. 
Such  was  the  case  also,  I  believe,  with  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare ! 
A  little  refugee,  questioned  by  a  kind  shepherd,  says, — 
"My  name  is  Euth  and  this  is  my  brother  Stephen.       The 
Roman  soldiers  came  and  tore  down  our  home,  killed  my  old 
grandfather  and  took  IMother  and  Father  away  with  them  and 
we  were  left  alone.     My  brother  is  six  months  old  but  he  is 
awfully  heavy  and  my  arms  are  very  tired. 
Sim,  the  Shepherd 
(Putting  out  his  arms  to  take  the  baby) 
Can  I  carry  him  while  you  rest  your  arms?     How  old  are 
you,  Ruth  ? 

Ruth 
I  am  seven  years  old,  but  I  am  small  for  r>^y  age." 


/ 
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In  all  the  plays  the  dramatization  of  hunger  and  cold  was  vivid 
but  both  miseries  were  flung  away  forgotten  as  refugees  and  shep- 
herds "came  with  haste"  into  Bethlehem.  There  was  a  thrill  of 
child-like  eagerness,  a  sense  of  a  great  throng  pressing  on  together. 
Here  are  two  typical  instances. 

"Scene  TI  outside  Bethlehem.  All  are  journeying  toward 
Bethlehem.  There  are  many  groups  of  people,  shepherds,  refu- 
gees, rich  people  and  poor  people. 

Rachel 
I  am  so  tired,  can't  I  rest  ? 

Mother 
1^0  dear,  we  must  hurry  on.     [The  star  stops  above  a  barn 
in  Bethlehem.      The  people  show  much  surprise.      They  all 
enter.]" 
From  another : 

"Grandfather 
Yea,  let  us  go  with  them  and  see  what  it  all  mieaneth.   Mayhap 
'tis  some  prophecy  come  true. 

Anne 
Grandfather,  mayhap  it  is  what  my  father  said  would  come 
true  some  time.     Mayhap  it  is  the  Messiah.     Oh !  Oh !  Oh ! 

(More  people  join  them  and  walk  along  with  them.  A  man 
and  his  wife  come  up  beside  the  other  party  and  speak  to  them. 

Benjamin 
Where  are  you  going  ?     We  are  following  the  star. 

Grandfather 
Yes,  and  so  are  we.     It  leadeth  over  hill  and  dale  toward 
Bethlehem. 

(They  vanish  over  a  hill)." 
It  is  La  Marche  a  I'Etoile ! 

To  select  the  following  complete  specimens  was  not  easy.  I 
finally  chose  two  for  spontaneity  and  good  touches,  two  for  all- 
round  excellence.  ISTeedless  to  say,  they  are  all  first  draft  with 
only  orthographical  corrections.  To  get  the  play  for  our  produc- 
tion it  was  necessary  to  make  a  composite  of  several  that  were 
similar,  bring  in  some  good  bits  from  others  and  expand  the  action 
in  rehearsals.  But  T  must  not  go  into  the  story  of  the  production. 
That  is  a  Christmas  story  by  itself. 


John 
Edward 
Charles 
Abraham 
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A  CHKTSTMAS  MIRACLE  PLAY 
Characters 

^     "^i     >  father  and  mother 

(■  *«?!■«'•''«  cS  child 

Two  angels 
Tip — shepherd  boy- 
Scene  I.     Shepherds  watching  sheep. 
John 
Cold  night  to-night,  friends,  isn't  it? 

Charles 
It  surely  is,  John. 

Abraham 
What  is  that  light  in  the  sky  ? 

Edward 
What  light. 
Abraham 
Don't  you  see  that  light  over  there  in  the  east?  (pointing 
eastward) 
Edward 
Oh,  yes,  now  I  del 

Charles 
Did  you  ever  see  a  light  like  it  before  ? 

Everybody 
N'o!:N'o! 

(All  begin  to  gTOw  frightened  and  hide  their  faces  in  their 
hands.     Suddenly  a  voice  is  heard.) 
Angel 
Do  not  be  afraid,  herdsmen.     It  is  there  (meaning  the  light) 
because  Jesus  Christ  is  born  this  same  morning,  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  in  Bethlehem. 

(Angel  disappears  and  the  shepherds  hear  angels  singing  in 
the  distance.) 
Edward 
Let  us  go  to  Bethlehem  and  see  the  Christ  child.     Here,  Tip, 
you  stay  and  watch  the  sheep.     Be  sure  you  do  not  go  to  sleep  I 
(Exeunt  all  excepting  Tip.     Tip,  left  alone,  starts  crying, 
sitting  on  the  cold  ground.     Another  angel  comes  in.) 
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Second  Angel. 
What  is  tlie  matter,  my  little  boy?     (Tip  looks  up  fright- 
ened.)    Do  you  not  know  that  the  Christ  child  is  born  this 
morning  ? 
Tip 
Yes,  and  I  want  to  go  and  see  him,  but  I  can't  because  my 
masters,  the  herdsmen,  told  me  to  stay  here  and  watch  the  sheep. 
Second  Angel 
You  may  go.     I  will  watch  the  sheep  and  keep  them  safe  un- 
til you  return. 
Tip 
Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you ! 
(Exit  Tip) 
Scene  II.     In  the  stable  in  Bethlehem.     Enter  four  shepherds. 
A  hraham 
Madam,  may  we  see  the  Christ  child  ?     We  left  our  flocks  in 
charge  of  a  boy,  so  that  we  could  come. 
Mary 
Yes,  surely  you  may  see  him ! 

(Shepherds  stand  looking  at  the  Baby  and  whisper  in  admira- 
tion at  his  beauty  and  in  wonder  about  the  light  around  his  head. 
Enter  Tip.) 
Edward 
(drawing  Tip  to  one  side  and  speaking  in  a  rough,  low  tone.) 
Did  we  not  tell  you  to  watch  the  sheep  ?  You  must  hurry  back 
or  the  wolves  will  get  them. 

Tip 
■    Yes,  masters,  you  did,  but  while  I  was  watching  them  an  angel 
came  and  told  me  that  she  would  watch  the  sheep  and  keep  them 
safe. 

(The  shepherds  whisper  together  in  wonder  at  Tip's  having 
had  an  angel  speaking  to  him.) 
Charles 
Stand  aside  fellows  so  Tip  can  see  the  baby. 
They  move  away.     Tip  looks  at  Him  in  wonder,  as  he  never 
saw  so  young  a  baby  before,  and  at  the  light  around  his  head. 
Finally  the  shepherds  say  together 
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Shepherds 
We  must  go  now,  it  is  getting  late.     Good-by  Mary,  good-by 
Joseph.     Our  blessings  to  your  Baby. 

Mary  and  Joseph 
Good-by,  shepherds,  we  are  glad  you  came ! 
[^Exeunt  shepherds  and  Tip.) 

END. 

n. 

Introduction. 
In  the  days  of  King  Herod,  the  Eomans  ruled  Palestine.    Herod 
himself  was  a  Roman  governor,  (sic). 

The  Roman  soldiers  would  come  and  drive  the  people  out  and 
leave  them  without  house  or  home.  These  people  would  wander 
in  the  wilderness,  starving  and  freezing  until,  perhaps,  some  kind 
person  would  give  them  food  and  shelter  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
for,  if  the  Romans  heard  of  it,  they  would  kill  them  all,  includ- 
ing the  persons  who  befriended  them. 

The  family  this  story  tells  about,  were,  like  many  others,  outcast. 
When  this  story  begins,  they  are  at  the  top  of  a  lonely  hill  where 
they  want  to  spend  the  night.  They  are  almost  dead  with  hunger 
and  cold. 

Cast  of  Characters. 
Act.  I. 
Lydia — mother.     Thomas — father 
Simon  and  Rebecca — children 
Judas — baby  boy 
Two  Demons 

Act.  II. 
Virgin  Mary 
Christ  Child 
Angels 
Act.  I.     Place :  A  lonely  hill  in  Palestine. 

(The  family  is  standing  at  the  top  of  a  hill  and  shivering.) 

Rebecca 
It  is  so  cold!     Must  we  stand  here  and  freeze,   Mother? 
And  oh!  I'm  so  hungry. 

Note:     I  am  not  perfectly  certain  that  the  idea  of  Tip  is  original,  but  if  not  the 
child  was  followii'S  instructions  in  using  it. 
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Lydia 
My  dear  daughter,  since  the  cruel  Romans  drove  us  out,  we 
have  wandered  far.     But,  do  you  remember  how  the  Prophets 
of  old  proclaimed  a  time  when  this  should  stop  ? 
Thomas 
''J^onsense,  woman!     Stop  your  prating.     Who  believes  in 
such  tilings,  any\\'ay? 
Lydia 
I  do,  and  the  time  will  come  soon. 

Simon 
It  may  be  true. 

(Stand  and  shiver.     Suddenly  a  star  shines  in  the  east.) 
My,  what  a  bright  star ! 
(Star  grows  larger.) 

Lydia 
It  must  be  the  Star  that  proclaims  the  birth  of  the  Messiah. 
He  is  to  save  the  world.     Let  us  follow  it. 
TJiom^s 
My  dear,  I  think  you  must  have  lost  your  head ! 

Lydia 
1^0 !  No !     I  will  follow  it  if  you  don't. 

Thomas 
Go  ahead,  but  T  refuse  to  go. 

Simon  and  Rebecca 
Mother !     Mother !     We  will  go ! 

(Mother  takes  Judas  in  her  arms.     Exeunt  Mother  and  chil- 
dren.) 

Thomas 
(with  a  laugh.) 

They  are  going  on  a  wild-goose  chase. 

(He  sits  down.     Then  little  by  little  he  lies  down  and  gasps.) 
Oh !  Oh  !     The  cold  is  overpowering  me.     I  am  dying. 
(Enter  two  demons  and  take  body  away.) 

Curtain.  , 

'Act  IL     Scene :  A  bam  in  Bethlehem. 

(Virgin  Mary  sits  with  Christ  Child  on  her  lap.) 
Enter  Lydia  and  children.     Her  baby  is  dead  with  cold  but 
she  still  has  him  in  her  arms.) 
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Lydia 
Here  is  the  place  where  the  star  has  led  us  and  here  is  the 
Child  who  will  save  the  world. 

(She  stretches  out  her  arms  so  that  her  little  dead  Judas  can 
touch  Christ,  and  as  the  baby  touches  Him,  he  comes  to  life 
again.) 
Lydia 
Lo !     I  have  a  little  present  for  you.     It  is  not  much  but  it 
is  all  I  have. 
Angels  (sing) 

Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest  and  on  earth,  peace,  good  will 
to  men.  / 

Curtain. 

THE  END. 

in. 

Characters 
David,  an  old  man 
Rebecca,  his  wife 
Jacob,  their  son 
Miriam,  his  wife 
Isaac 
Mary 
Angel  of  the  Star 
GK)od  Angel 
Three  shepherds 
Mary  and  Josej^h 
The  Christ  Child 
Scene  I.     Place — a  lonely  plain. 
Time — midnight 

(Enter  the  three  shepherds.) 
First  Shepherd 

We  mu^t  hurry.      Twill  soon  be  morn. 

(They  quicken  their  steps  and  disappear.) 

(Enter  the  two  angels.) 
Good  angel 

(sitting  on  a  rock  and  beckoning  the  other  to  do  the  same)' 


>■  their  children 
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There  is  a  poor  family  living  in  a  cave  on  the  mountain. 
They  were  driven  out  of  their  home  in  the  Valley  of  B  .  .  . 
by  some  Koman  soldiers,  their  house  burned,  their  sheep  and 
cattle  killed,  and  they  were  forced  to  flee  with  no  food  nor  any 
place  to  go.  Shall  I  lead  them  here  where  they  may  see  the 
star? 

Star  Angel 
Aye,  lead  them  here,  but  I  must  go  to  Bethlehem. 
[^Exeunt  the  angels  in  opposite  directions.     In  a  few  minutes 
enter  David  and  his  family.     Mary  is  clinging  to  Miriam's 
skirt  and  crying.     They  all  look  tired  and  hungry.) 
^         Mary 

Oh,  Mother,  why  didn't  we  stay  in  our  nice  home  and  live 
happily  the  way  we  used  to  ? 

(Suddenly  Rebecca  gives  a  cry  and  falls  on  her  knees.) 

Behecca 
See  the  star !     The  time  has  come  when  the  great  king  shall 
come  to  avenge  our  wrongs.     You  remember,  David,  don't  you, 
of  the  time  told  us  about  by  the  great  prophet  Isaiah?     The 
time  has  come ! 
Jacoh 
See,  Mother,  the  star  moves.     Shall  we  follow  ? 

David 
Yes,  let  us  follow  it.     Come  Miriam,  Jacob  will  carry  Mary. 
The  child  is  tired  and  no  wonder. 
Isaac 
(suddenly  stooping.) 
Oh,  Father,  see  this  little  plant  with  its  red  berries  and  shiny 
green  leaves.     Are  the  berries  good  to  eat  ? 
Jacoh 
Put  it  in  your  bag,  my  son.     We  will  offer  it  to  this  great 
king,  for  it  is  the  best  thing  we  have. 
Miriam 
What  is  this  foolish  chatter  about  a  simple  star,  which  shines 
out  in  a  break  between  the  clouds  ?     Jacob,  give  the  berries  to 
Mary  and  Mother  Rebecca,  and  stop  your  silly  talk. 
David 
But  see,  Miriam,  it  is  brighter  than  any  common  star.     Come, 
we  must  hasten  along. 
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Miriam 
Oh,  we  are  so  tired,  Father  David.     Mary  is  nearly  dying  of 
hunger  and  I  can  scarcely  walk  another  step. 
David  / 

Lean  on  me.     This  star  and  the  good  tidings  it  brings  make 
me  feel  like  a  boy  again.     Come. 

(Jacob  carries  Mary,  and  David  puts  his  arm  around  Mir- 
iam and  they  walk  off.) 
Scene  II.     Place — a  stable 

Time — six  o'clock  the  next  morning 
(The  baby  is  in  a  manger.     Mary  sits  beside  it.) 
(Enter  three  shepherds  who  lay  by  the  manger,  one  an  apple, 
two,  a  rude  blanket  of  sheep's  wool ;  three,  a  little  straw  basket. ) 
First  Shepherd 
Here  is  my  only  offering.     I  am  too  poor  to  give  gold  and 
jewels.     But  when  you  are  a  king,  remember  this  poor  shepherd 
and  his  simple  gift. 
Second  Shepherd 
When  you  are  a  great  ruler  and  I  am  an  old,  old  man,  I  shall 
think  how  my  cloak  of  wool  once  kept  you  warm. 
(He  lays  the  cloak  on  the  Baby's  manger-cradle.) 

Third  Shepherd 
Here  is  a  small  basket  made  of  twigs,  which  is  my  largest 
possession,  but  I  will  gladly  part  with  it  and  give  it  to  you, 
O  Wonderful  King! 

(Mary  sings  a  lullaby.     Then  enter  David  and  his  family. 
They  kneel  before  the  manger  and  then  David  lays  the  sprig  of 
holly  on  the  manger.) 
David 
Here  is  a  sprig  of  berries  which  we  found  growing  under  the 
snow.     It  is  a  small  gift  but  it  is  all  we  have. 

(Enter  the  Angel  of  the  Star,  the  Grood  Angel,  and  many 
other  angels.) 

Angels  (singing) 
Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men. 

THE  END. 
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IV. 

Characters. 
Four  shepherds — Jacob,  Reuben,  John  and  Simeon. 
Family  of  refugees, — grandfather,  mother — Leah,  father — 
Aaron,  young  man  David,  his  sister  Rachel,  little  boy  Samuel, 
little  girl  Rebecca. 
Virgin  Mary 
Christ  Child 
Joseph 

Three  wise  men 
Two  angels 
Time — ^midnight. 
Scene — a  shack  by  a  fountain  in  the  desert.  ' 

Simeon  (yaAvning) 
Il^ow,  by  our  Father  Abraham,  I  am  hungry. 

John 
Thy  supper  is  ready.     The  rest  of  us  have  eaten. 

Simeon 
Where  are  Jacob  and  Reuben  ? 

John 
They  search  for  a  lost  sheep. 

Siyneon 
Ah,  I  see  them.     They  lead  the  ram  with  them.     But  who  is 
following  them  ? 

John  (sighing) 
Some  poor  family  of  refugees.     The  desert  is  full  of  them. 
(Jacob  and  the  refugees  enter) 

John  (to  the  grandfather) 
Peace  be  with  thee,  old  man. 

Grandfather 
And  with  thee,  peace. 

Simeon  (rising) 
Thou  look'st  tired,  and  the  little  girl,  her  feet  are  bleeding. 
Come,  sit  thee  down  and  I  will  give  thee  food. 

Rebecca 
I  thank  thee,  good  sir;  and  my  mother  and  father  too,  they 
have  walked  for  many  days,  and  are  tired. 
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Samuel  (crying) 
When  the  Roman  soldiers  drove  us  from  our  house  they 
killed  my  dog. 

Leah  ^in  a  low  voice) 
And  my  newborn  babe  also. 

John 
Ah!  poor  woman.     The  Romans  are  cruel  indeed. 

A  aron 
What  do  I  see!     What  is  this  light,  so  wonderful  and  so 
strange  ? 

(All  fall  on  their  knees  except  the  grandfather.     A  great 
light  fills  the  shanty.) 

Grandfather  (in  a  trembling  voice) 
Arise,  my  children,  for  now  is  the  old  prophecy  fulfilled  and 
the  Son  of  God  shall  be  bom  of  a  virgin. 
John  (reverently) 
Let  us  go  and  seek  this  wonderful  babe  and  worship  him. 
(Suddenly  an  angel  appears) 

Angel 
Do  not  be  afraid,  for  a  babe  is  born  unto  ye.     He  brings  peace 
to  earth  and  good  will  to  men.     Go,  worship  him,  ye  will  find 
him  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  lying  in  a  manger. 
(The  angel  disappears  in  a  burst  of  light) 

Rehecca 
I  am  going  to  bring  the  holy  babe  my  beads. 

Rachel  (crossly) 
What  would  he  do  with  your  beads  ?     I  am  not  going  to  give 
him  anything. 
Rehecca 
Oh,  Rachel,  I  know  my  poor  beads  are  not  good  enough  for 
the  Holy  Child,  but  it  is  the  best  I  have  to  give. 
John 
Let  us  follow  this  child's  example  and  bring  gifts  to  the  Child 
and  to  his  virgin  mother.     I  shall  bring  a  lamb. 
Jacob 
And  T  a  jug  of  milk. 

Reuben 
I  shall  bring  a  warm  robe  of  sheepskin. 
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Simeon 
I  shall  bring  a  pair  of  turtle  doves. 

(Th.ey  walk  slowly  toward  Bethlehem.     As  they  disappear, 
the  three  Wise  Men  draw  near.) 

Melchior 
The  star  still  shineth,  let  us  follow  it  until  it  stops. 

Gaspar 
Yea,  let  us  find  this  Holv  Babe. 

Belthasar 
I  will  follow  this  wondrous  star  wheresoe'r  it  leads  me. 

Gaspar 
What  dost  thou  bring  the  Holy  Child,  my  brothers  ?     I  briniy 
Him  gold. 

Melchior 
I  bring  the  sweet-smelling  frankincense. 

Belthasar 
I  bring  myrrh. 
(They  journey  onward.) 


Scene  IT.     The  sta])le.     The  baby  lying  in  a  manger. 
Mary 
Hush,  dear  baby ;  hust,  my  little  son ;  thy  mother  is  near  thee. 
See,  Joseph,  is  he  not  beautiful  ?     See  his  big  eyes ! 
Joseph 
Yea.  he  is  very  beautiful,  even  the  oxen  cease  their  lowing 
and  watch  him  "with  awe. 
Mary 
Ah,  even  the  dumb  beasts  realize  that  he  is  the  son  of  God. 
(The  shepherds  and  refugees,  all  except  Rachel,  enter.) 

Reuben  (kneeling) 
Oh,  most  blessed  lady,  we  bring  ^fts  and  worship  to  thy 
wondrous  babe. 
Mary 
Here  lieth  the  Son  of  Grod.     The  gifts  you  bring  will  please 
Him,  I  know. 

(All  lay  their  gifts  before  the  manger  and  stand  aside.     Re- 
becca goes  and  kneels  before  the  manger.) 
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Eehecca 
He  is  very  beautiful,  my  lady! 

Mary 
Yea,  little  one,  he  is  very  beautiful. 

Eehecca 
Would  it  be  fitting  for  me  to  touch  him  ? 

Mary 
Yes,  do. 

Belecca  (laying- her  beads  by  the  babe.) 
Take  these,  O  Babe,  and  remember,  if  ever  thou  art  sad,  a 
little  refugee  who  offers  thee  the  best  she  has. 
(The  kinff  enters.) 

Melchior 
Is  this  Babe  the  king  of  Judea  ? 

Joseph 
Yea,  even  so. 

Gaspar 
A  poor  throne  for  a  king.     N'evertheless,  he  is  a  beautiful 
babe.     See  the  light  around  his  head,  brothers. 

Belthasar 
Yea,  by  cur  Father  Abraham,  he  is  a  king  indeed.     Accept, 
•T  pray  thee,  our  poor  gifts,  O  King. 

Mary  (smiling  happily) 
Let  us  all  kneel  in  prayer  to  the  Almighty  God,  who  has  given 
His  immortal  Son  to  be  born  of  the  humblest  of  his  people. 
(The  curtain  goes  down  as  they  all  kneel  around  the  manger.) 
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C.  H.  Waed,  The  Tat't  School,  Watektown,  CoiirN. 

^jiiinutiinaiiiiiii t^HETsT  Harriet  Beecher  was  twelve  years  old  she  wrote 

I  «•«  V  I  a  school  theme  on  "Can  the  Immortality  of  the 
I  Yw  -  ^^^^^  -^^  Proved  from  the  Light  of  ISTature ?"  and 
I  I    the  themes  of  the  twelve-year-old  Mary  Ann  Evans 

^iiiiiiimiiinniiii it*  were  preserved  "for  the  edification  of  her  teachers." 

I  I    Eor  some  three  decades  thereafter  the  prevailing 

I  I    theory  ahout  children's  themes  was  that  they  should 

♦«"""""'°""'' '♦  be  embodiments  of  edifying  thought,     b/  18Y0  a 

great  change  had  come  about :  training  in  the  use  of  the  mother 
toiigue  was  largely  directed  at  accuracy  in  the  mechanics  of  the 
sentence.  In  Swett's  Methods  of  Teaching  (1880)  77  pages  are 
devoted  to  subjects  related  to  composition ;  only  15  of  those  pages 
deal  with  paragraphs  or  whole  themes.  After  A.  S.  Hill  had 
used  and  revised  his  Rhetoric  through  the  '80's,  he  got  out  an  edi- 
tion in  which  94  per  cent,  of  the  space  is  used  for  elements  of  the 
sentence.  Schools  followed  such  leadership  (but  without  appre- 
hending the  spirit  of  it)  and  went  to  excess  in  teaching  a  rigid; 
and  sometimes  an  ignorant,  correctness  in  details.  They  were 
encouraged  in  their  course  by  the  terms  of  the  Harvard  entrance 
requirement,  though  the  spirit  of  it  was  the  best  of  guidance: 
"To  write  a  short  composition,  correct  in  spelling,  punctuation, 
grammar,  division  by  paragraphs,  and  expression,  upon  a  subject 
drawn  from  one  of  eight  prescribed  books;  to  correct  specimens 
of  bad  English."  ISTothing  wf^s  said  about  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture or  about  artistic  qualities  of  style.  The  schools,  thus  coun- 
seled, emphasized  drill  in  syntax,  diction,  and  the  formalities  of 
rhetoric. 

About  1890  came  a  revulsion  against  this  formalism.  The 
study  of  literature  in  high  schools  became  rapidly  more  popular ; 
college-entrance  requirements  were  framed  in  terms  of  literature ; 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  literature  was  to  be  exhibited  in 
themes.     IsTaturally  enough,  then,  the  emphasis  in  school  com- 
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position  turned  to  "literary  appreciation."  The  change  of  motive 
was  clearly  shown  in  the  new  Yale  requirement  of  1894,  which 
is  thu?  intei-preted  by  Professor  Carpenter:  "It  was  apparently 
based  upon  the  theory  that  much  of  the  formal  accuracy  demanded 
by  the  Harvard  system  was  unnecessary  or  unattainable,  that  the 
great  desideratum  was  that  young  students  should  know  and  appre- 
ciate English  literature."  Without  pausing  to  remark  upon  that 
amazing  dilemma  of  "unnecessary  or  unattainable,"  we  simply  state 
that  this  theory  was  widely  believed  and  acted  upon  for  a  decade: 
colleges  announced  and  schools  believed  that  the  principal  concern  in 
English  was  "appreciation."  Erom  that  day  to  this  composition  has 
been  generally  conceived  as  a  literary  affair,  as  an  expression  by 
young  people  of  critical  or  entertaining  thought  in  artistic  form; 
mere  accuracy  has  been  taboo;  fluent  expression  of  content  has 
'been  exalted.  "Appreciation"  was  only  the  first  of  a  long  line  of 
demands  for  literary  fluency. 

Early  in  the  1900's  "appreciation"  began  to  fade  from  "popular- 
ity." By  1905  a  Harvard  reader  of  entrance  papers  had  the 
temerity  to  testify  in  the  'New  England  Leaflet  that  "Literary  ap- 
preciation" was  non-existent.  It  had  not  been  snuffed  out  in  the 
preparatory  schools,  becaiise  high  schools  at  the  same  time  began 
to  feel  that  this  kind  of  esthetic  stimulus  was  artificial,  and  there- 
fore undesirable.  With  one  accord  all  schools  and  colleges  turned 
from  it. 

The  new  favorite  was  "'expressing  individuality".  Of  late  years 
every  rhetoric  and  every  paper  read  at  conventions  has  taken  it 
for  granted  that  "expressing  our  personality"  is  the  artistic  pur- 
pose of  school  composition.  The  assumption  has  been  that  every 
pupil  has  concealed  within  him  interesting  thoughts,  entertaining 
ideas,  pleasing  pictures  of  life ;  and  that  teaching  composition  is 
the  art  of  tearing  away  a  veil  of  clumsiness  and  letting  the  "in- 
teresting personality"  shine  forth.  The  notion  is  thus  expressed 
by  a  contributor  to  the  Leaflet  in  1901 :  "To  produce  a  correct 
picture  or  photograph  of  the  writer's  mental  content,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  pedagogic  artist  .  .  .  The  teacher,  as  artist,  is 
primarily  concerned  with  a  composition  as  presenting  a  human 
character."  And  another  writer  in  1913  spoke  of  "The  training 
of  young  people  to  self -disco  very  and  self-expression",  of  how  "the 
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teacher  must  have  the  impulse  to  express  himself,  and  must  have 
indulged  it." 

The  artistry  of  this  impulse  to  self-expression  has  been  the  domi- 
nant principle  in  the  history  of  composition-teaching.  It  has  been 
as  important  and  pervasive  during  the  last  quarter  century  as  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  national  history.  It  has  been  the  cardinal 
policy.  ^Numberless  extracts  could  be  gathered  from  a  file  of  the 
English  Journal  or  from  any  shelf  of  textbooks  to  show  how  our 
theory  of  composition  has  been  built  upon  and  permeated  by  and 
topped  off  with  "artistry." 

A  fair  illustration  qI  this  motif  is  furnished  by  the  following 

excerpts  from  a  textbook  Introduction  of  1902 : 

As  a  piece  of  literature  is  an  organic  product,  the  first  step  in 
learning"  how  to  write  is  to  be  able  to  analyze  a  piece  of  literature 
anatomically ....  When  these  elements  of  literary  construction  are 
once  understood,  the  problem  of  composition  is  merely  that  of  their 
effective  combination ....  As  the  builder  first  puts  his  stones  into  order 
and  afterwards  learns  "to  touch  them  into  beauty"  with  the  grace- 
ful and  delicate  forms  he  finds  in  nature,  so  the  writer  must  not 
neglect  either  the  constructive  or  the  ornamental  side  of  his  art, 
or  his  writing  will  bf  deficient  either  in  clearness  or  in  grace. 

In  1908  the  New  England  Association  listened  to  a  debate  on 
the  question:  "Which — form  or  substance — should  have  the  em- 
phasis in  English  teaching."  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  spoke 
thus: 

In  a  word,  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  between  form  and 
substance  seems  to  me  this :  that  wherever  we  siicceed  in  teaching 
form  aright,  it  has  a  position  much  later  than  substance  and  always 
very  distinctly  subordinate  to  it ;  that  there  is  no  better  way  of 
making  young  people  good  stylists,  of  evoking  expression,  than  to 
fill  their  minds  to  overflowing  with  some  content;  and  that  we  should 
go  back  again  to  first  principles  and  consider  whether  or  not  in 
our  teaching  of  English  we  have  not  forgotten  that  English,  like 
almost  everything  else,  rests  primarily  for  its  value  in  training 
upon  two  things — morals  and  aesthetics. 

Professor  Fred  Newton  Scott  gave  this  earnest  and  genial  ex- 
hortation : 

I  would  say  to  teachers  whose  pupils  are  indifferent  to  matters 
of  form  in  composition :  "The  way  to  make  the  externals  of  composi- 
tion interesting  is  to  connect  them  with  the  internals.  Connect  form 
with  substance,  structure  with  function.  Above  all,  seek  to  keep 
your  pupils  alive  to  the  social  aspects  of  language.  Stir  their  social 
sympathies,  arouse  their  social  imaginations.  Make  them  see  as  in 
a  picture  the  whole  republic  bound  together  by  filaments  of  lan- 
guage light  as  a  spider's  web,  strong  as  steel....  In  fine,  let  the 
large  and  ultimate  ends  of  language  shine  through  and  transform 
your  treatment  of  the  minuter  elements  of  language ....  When  the 
pupil  looks  into  his  own  heart  and  writes,  we  need  not  worry  any 
longer  about  the  externals  of  composition." 
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These  two  mighty  men — their  influence  really  has  been  mighty 
in  the  secondary  world — were  thus  preaching  a  gospel  of  "fluency 
first."  Fluency,  they  say,  should  come  first  in  point  of  time,  pro- 
duces social  approval,  and  causes  accuracy.  Their  contentions 
were  flatly  contradicted  by  a  practical  schoolmaster,  Albert  Perry 
Walker,  who  testified  "(1)  that  form  is  antecedent  to  and  prere- 
quisite to  the  attainment  of  the  true  end  of  composition;  (2)  that 
every  pupil  may  attain  correctness  of  written  form,  but  that  the 
great  mass  of  pupils  can  never  be  made,  by  any  training  that  could 
be  given,  to  write  English  so  as  to  give  distinct  pleasure;  (3)  that 
both  the  colleges  and  the  general  public  absolutely  demand  cor- 
rectness of  form." 

The  issue  between  "fluency  first"  and  "accuracy  first",  thus  fair- 
ly joined,  has  remained  deadlocked — or,  more  exactly,  dead. 
Champions  of  "accuracy  first"  have  been  few ;  the  few  have  been 
silent.  Practically  all  speakers  before  conventions  and  all  writers 
of  articles  have  granted  that  mere  carefulness  in  details  was  an 
incidental,  a  bit  of  lowly  materialism  hardly  worth  mentioning. 
In  practice,  of  courpe,  experienced  teachers  have  shed  their  blood 
and  destroyed  their  nerves  by  hard  fighting  to  do  away  with  rudi- 
mentary illiteracy ;  but  the  generally  published  assumption  still 
is  that  theme-writing  ought  to  be  a  pouring-out  of  young  minds 
that  "overflow  with  content." 

If  "fluency  first"  had  remained  a  theory,  there  would  be  small 
reason  to  use  space  for  it  in  this  journal.  But  it  has  been  used 
by  a  publisher  as  an  advertisement,  and  that  signifies  that  prac- 
tical business  men  consider  it  attractive  to  practical  teachers.  As 
a  theory  it  would  never  have  excited  the  writer,  but  thus  adver- 
tised as  a  postulate  of  real  life  it  made  him  exclaim,  "So  teachers 
really  believe  it,  work  with  it !"  He  set  about  getting  information. 
First  he  wrote  an  article  expressing  his  solemn  indignation  and 
trying  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  some  of  the  phrases  in  the  advertise- 
ment. Then  he  selected  150  of  the  larger  high  schools  advertised 
as  using  the  text  and  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  English  depart- 
ment of  each  a  copy  of  his  screed,  enclosing  a  request  for  a  state- 
ment of  whether  the  school  really  did  apply  in  its  teaching  the 
method  of  fluency  first.  For  a  definition  of  this  phrase  he  re- 
ferred to  quotations  from  the  advertisement,  three  of  which  were 
these : 
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Keep  the  blue  pencil  under  cover  until  the  snow  flies.  Fluency 
and  confidence  first ;  accuracy  later ;  scolding  never. 

Free  and  animated  discussion  about  the  last  ball  g-ame  will  do 
more  towards  perfecting  English  speech  than  reciting  all  the  rules 
of  rhetorie. 

When  a  teacher  puts  down  a  pupil's  composition  and  exclaims, 
"That  sounds  just  like  Jane",  or  "That's  John  all  over",  the  com- 
position must  be  good.  AVords  may  be  misspelled;  verbs  here  and 
there  may  be  on  bad  terms  with  their  subjects ;  but  no  matter,  the 
composition  must  be  good.  It  will  be  better  when  Jane  or  John  is 
better. 

For  the  definition  of  "acuracy  first"  he  referred  to  some  quotations 
from  R.  W,  Brown's  How  the  French  Boy  Learns  to  Write. 

If  it  is  true  that  a  French  boy,  not  superior  in  intelligence  and  not 
aided  by  some  sort  of  magic  in  his  native  language,  writes  with 
sharper  accuracy  of  thought,  surer  and  more  intelligent  freedom, 
then  the  reason  for  this  superiority  must  be  in  the  kind  of  training 

he  receives France  does  not  believe  that  the  great  body  of  boys 

should  be  trained  in  any  special  graces ;  French  teachers  do  not 
busy  themselves  with  lessons  in  literary  millinery  or  any  other  kind 
of  artificial  decoration..,.  In  the  early  grades  the  matters  to  re- 
ceive chief  attention  are  ordinary  accuracy  and  conventional  cor- 
rectness.... In  the  upper  grades  mechanical  details  are  not  over- 
looked if  they  need  attention,  but  one  finds  comparatively  few  faults 
of  this  kind ....  The  spirit  of  the  school  fosters  accuracy  and 
thoughtf ulness . . . .     The  teacher  is  likely    to  regard  "sloppy"  work 

as  a  personal  insult The  principles  of  punctuation  are  taught 

for  four  years  in  the  younger  secondaire  classes ;  the  study  of  gram- 
mar extends  throiigh  all  the  classes. 

Since  the  questionnaire  went  to  schools  that  use  a  "fluency  first" 
text,  the  writer  expected  that  most  of  the  replies  would  favor  flu- 
ency, that  a  few  would  believe  in  fluency  and  accuracy  as  of  equal 
importance,  and  that  hardly  any  would  go  on  record  for  "accuracy 
first."  Fifty-three  answers  were  received,  of  which  only  7  were 
for  fluency,  11  for  fluency  and  accuracy ;  35  were  unequivocally  for 
"accuracy  first."  If  these  85  seem  too  small  a  basis  for  judging 
the  present  trend  of  teaching,  reflect  that  they  are  from  schools 
supposed  by  publishers  to  favor  fluency,  and  that  they  come  from 
22  states. 

From  the  three  best  fluency  letters  these  three  most  illustrative 
paragraphs  are  selected. 

1.  I  often  see  who  c.in  write  the  best  story  in  fifteen  minutes, 
and  I  have  never  had  mistakes  which  were  extremely  bad.  The  slow 
ones  are  improving,  and  I  feel  satisfied  with  the  results.  The  careless 
ones  will  be  careless  whether  they  do  it  quickly  or  not.  I  feel  it 
would  lake  a  long  while  to  get  them  to  be  accurate. 

2.  The  next'  step  is  to  find,  if  we  can,  any  of  the  same  ideas  made 
great  by  passing  through  the  mind  of  a  master  workman.  For 
instance:  Yesterday,  east  wind,  grey  atmosphere,  cold,  snow.  We 
discussed,  and  wrote ;  today  we  read  ours : — tomorrow  we  read  the 
same  idea  in  Emerson,  in  Whittier,  in  Lowell.     Ideas,  subject,  par- 
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ticulars  even  the  same ;  how  interesting !     We  shall  surely  remem- 
ber, and  we  have  great  ideals.     This  is  freshman  work. 

3.  We  believe  in  fluency  rather  than  accuracy  first  because  it  is 
the  American  way.  It  is  the  Emersonian  ideal  of  being  oneself 
above  all.  We  stress  things,  acts,  impulses,  immediacy.  In  teach- 
ing English  composition  we  have  come  to  say  that  fullness  of  ex- 
pression, abundance  of  reading,  frequency  of  composition  by  their 
very  processes  do  av/ay  imconsciously  with  inexactness  of  expression, 
inaccuracy  of  statement. 

The  "fluency  at-.d  accuracy"  answers  all  implied  that  fluency 

without  accuracy  was  vain.     The  most  significant  passage  for  the 

purpose  of  this  article  was : 

This  question  is  a  very  grave  one,  I  find,  in  teaching  English. 
Would  that  some  one  dared  to  tell  us  absolutely  what  to  do ! 

The  italics  w<-re  in  the  letter.  They  express  a  fear  that  has 
often  occurred  to  practical  teachers  when  listening  to  inspiring 
addresses  about  the  large  and  ultimate  aims:  Have  we  teachers 
dared  to  say  what  we  know  in  our  hearts  about  fluency  ? 

If  the  35  voters  for  "accuracy  first"  are  an  index  to  general 
sentiment  in  1917,  teachers  of  English  are  rapidly  learning  to  be 
frank.  Quotations  1  and  2  (from  Iowa  and  Michigan)  show  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  exultant  tone  of  the  fluency  letters. 

1.  Our  emphasis  is  put  upon  correctness  and  accuracy.  We  do 
not  succeed  to  our  satisfaction. 

2.  We  try  hard  for  accuracy.  If  we  can  establish  the  sentence 
and  punctuation  habit,  we  feel  a  measure  of  satisfaction. 

3.  (Mich.)  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  I  believe  most 
emphatically  in  accuracy  first. 

Several  correspondents  say  that  they  know  nothing  about  a 
struggle  to  secure  fluency ;  they  find  it  in  abundance  without  stimu- 
lation. 

4.  (N.  J.)  The  high  school  in  this  city  receives  a  large  propor- 
tion of  students  of  foreign  parentage —  students  ambitious,  keen, 
full  of  ideas  and  eager  to  express  them,  but  with  incorrect  speech- 
habits  r,o  firmly  fixed  that  much  of  our  limited  time  and  energy — 

You  can  guess  the  rest. 

5.  (S.  C.)  I  must  admit  that  I  have  not  found  fluency  the  most 
difficult  virtue  to  cultivate  in  my  pupils. 

6.  (Mass.)  Seldom  give  any  thought  to  fluency.  In  a  few  Indi- 
vidual cases —  perhaps  two  or  three  a  year —  I  give  special  atten- 
tion to  it.  More  pupils  are  too  fluent  than  too  little  so.  A  letter 
from  Maine  speaks  of  the  comparative  usefulness  of  fluency  and 
accuracy. 

7.  Though  such  work  with  mechanics  may  not  appear  very  in- 
teresting to  the  freshmen,  I  have  heard  a  number  of  graduates  of 
the  school  remark  that  that  year's  work  had  proved  more  valuable 
to  them  than  the  other  three  years  put  together. 
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Here  are  two  witnesses  against  the  bogey  that  training  for  ac- 
curacy reduces  the  joy  in  composition: 

8.  (Mass.)  [After  speaking  of  "the  reward  is  great",  "the  joy  of 
seeing  improvement",  "thrills  me  with  interest".]  Accuracy  first,  the 
pupils  find,  does  not  take  joy  out  of  the  English  work. 

9.  (Colo.)  I  should  like  to  repeat  the  statement  that  insistence  on 
accuracy  does  not  take  joy  out  of  the  work. 

10.  (Neb.)  Oi^r  English  course  is  being  reorganized  this  year. . . . 
Quite  unconsciously  we  are  apparently  following,  in  our  present  plan, 
the  lines  of  French  instruction. 

11.  (Calif.)  We  endeavor  for  accuracy  first  and  always,  grate- 
ful for  fluency  only  when  the  gods  grant  it ... .  With  no  knowledge  of 
Professor  Brown's  How  the  French  Boy  Learns  to  Write  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  bring  our  students  to  the  standard  of  the  French,  or 
rather  to  California's  standard. 

This  12th  extract,  taken  out  of  context,  might  seem  a  wild  idea, 

but  coming  at  the  end  of  two  cogent  typewritten  pages  it  sounds  like 

good  logic. 

13.     (Ohio)     Accuracy  more   than  fluency  develops   individualitjjl 

13.  (Mass.)  I  do  not  believe  in  "fluency  first",  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  some  of  the  grammar  school  teachers  must,  for  the  dear 
children  come  to  us  Titterly  indifferent  to  comma,  semicolon,  and 
period.  At  present  I  am  teaching  7th  and  8th  grade  rhetoric  and 
grammar. 

He  might  have  gone  on  to  say  that  many  universities  are  also 

teaching  7th  and  8th  grade  rhetoric.     That  is  literally  true. 

14.  (Iowa.)  As  you  will  note  by  the  enclosed  program  one  number 
was  devoted  to  the  subject  which  is  uppermost  in  your  inquiry.  The 
woman  who  presented  the  "accuracy"  side  of  the  discussion  carried 
the  sentiment  wholly  T  think.  However,  she  treated  the  matter  in 
such  a  facetious  manner  that  it  was  a  clever  burlesque  of  the  "flu- 
ency first"  idea  from  start  to  finish.  Our  most  experienced  teachers, 
who  are  tireless  in  their  work,  hold  to  the  accuracy  ideals,  while 
those  who  wish  to  evade  the  drudgery  of  correction  and  drill  and 
are  of  that  group  referred  to  by  Charles  Mills  Galley  as  a  "mob  of 
mobile  maidens  meditating  matrimony"  declare  themselves  in  favor 
of  fluency. 

This  last  extract,  Avritten  by  a  I^ew  Jersey  woman,  exactly 

subverts  the  Hall-Scott  ideal : 

15.  The  advice''  I  frequently  give  my  teachers  is — Get  accuracy 
first,  and  all  else  will  be  added — in  time ! 

Even  such  an  out-and-outer  as  this  witness  knows  the  possible 
horrors  of  "accuracy  first"  when  applied  by  the  wrong  kind  of 
teacher;  all  these  witnesses  know  that  children  cannot  be  accu- 
rate in  vacuo,  that  as  a  matter  of  logic  there  must  be  substance 
before  there  can  be  form;  all  would  admit  that  themes  must  be 
developed  in  as  interesting  a  way  as  is  possible  for  each  pupil's 
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power ;  all  believe  that  the  subjects  assigned  for  development  should 
be  interesting  in  themselves;  all  of  them  encourage,  and  so  far 
as  they  conscientiously  can  they  give  credit  for,  entertaining  com- 
position. But  they  know  that  "fluency  first"  breeds  slovenliness, 
tends  to  produce  ineffective  and  unpleasant  themes. 

Heretofore  they  have  not  known  what  testimony  to  cite  against 
this  pernicious  theory — none,  that  is,  except  their  own  conmion 
sense.  iN^ow  they  may  refer  to  Professor  Brown's  French  Boy. 
If  the  world's  most  literary  nation  follows  the  plan  of  teaching 
carefulness  first,  and  insists  that  thenceforth  literary  excellence  is 
despicable  unless  form  is  accurate,  America  must  heed  her  ex- 
ample. Professor  Carpenter  urged  this  example  upon  us  four- 
teen years  ago,  insisted  that  "illiteracy  is  the  kernel  of  the  whole 
m^atter."  His  guess  was  that  our  pupils  are  about  as  literate  as 
the  youth  of  France ;  Professor  Brown  proves  by  a  little  experi- 
ment that  our  pupils  are  eighteen  times  as  illiterate  in  writing  our 
mother  tongue  as  French  boys  of  the  same  age  are  in  writing  out 
mother  tongue.  Of  a  surety  this  illiteracy  is  the  kernel  of  the 
whole  matter.  Any  one  who  follows  Carpenter's  direction  and 
Brown's  demonstration  cannot  continue  to  believe  that  "fluency 
first"  will  remove  our  shame. 

"But"_,  exclaims  some  indignant  reader,  "what  about  human 
interest  and  simple  artistry  ?  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  that 
side."     There  is.     But  that  is  another  story. 


The  Conservation  of  Country  Talent 

J.  B.  MowEY,  Member  of  K.  I.  Conservation  Commission, 
Chepachet,  K.  I. 

f""" "°i"""""«|ALENT    is  commonly  held  to  be  a  thing  irrepres- 

I    sible,   a  product  of  heredity  which  circumstances 

I    cannot  control,  and  which  difficulties  serve  only  to 

I         ^  I    stimulate.      "Blood  will  tell",  runs  the  proverb, 

4liiiiiiiiiiiHDintiiiiiiiic^   Lester  F.  Ward,  however,  after  a  survey  of  the  sub- 

I  I    ject,  concludes  that  one  out  of  every  five  hundred 

I  =    persons  is  naturally  gifted;  that  talent  is  largely 

•i>]iiiiiitiiiiianiiiiiiiiiic4*    ,i  j      j.     jr  •  x  j  xi.   x  xi.  •     • 

the  product  oi  environment;  and  that  there  is  in 

society  much  latent  talent. 

Of  the  factors  which  account  for  the  development  of  talent.  Pro- 
fessor Ward  regards  leisure  and  education  as  the  most  important. 
That  educational  facilities  are  of  supreme  importance  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  out  of  a  very  large  number  of  men  of  talent,  only  two 
per  cent,  had  little  or  no  education.  Men  of  mark,  scholars,  ar- 
tists, statesmen,  and  inventors,  have  usually  been  men  of  ample 
leisure,  which  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  creative  thought  and 
true  culture.  Cities  have  the  tools  of  culture  and  lead  the  rural 
districts  in  the  production  of  talent.  Cities  produce,  according 
to  population,  twelve  times  as  many  men  of  talent  as  rural  regions. 
The  country  does  give  health,  freedom,  and  solitude.  To  its  favor- 
ite sons,  it  also  imparts  a  certain  serene  manner  and  original  tilt, — 
forbodings  of  ability  indeed — ^but  the  notion  that  rural  society 
breeds  talent  and  genius,  is  so  far  mistaken  that  the  contrary  is 
true;  the  rural  community  lacks  or  withholds  most  of  the  direct 
means  by  which  the  highest  distinctions  are  reached.  If  the  back- 
woods is  a  good  place  to  be  born  in,  it  is  often  times  a  good  place 
to  migrate  from. 

Industry,  to  be  sure,  is  the  basis  of  success.  Capacity  for  hard 
work  may  be  onlj'-  another  name  for  genius.  But  there  is  a  so- 
cial element  in  the  country  which  exalts  bone  labor  above  the  more 
difficult  work  of  learning  a  foreign  language  or  a  natural  science. 
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In  many,  villages  the  moral  standards  are  low.  Slander,  obscenity, 
inebriety,  sensuality,  and  forced  marriages  are  rife.  A  few  evil- 
minded  young  -people  may  contaminate  the  whole  neighborhood. 
The  inhabitants  settle  down  to  a  habit  of  penny-wise  thrift,  and 
supine  resignation  to  these  bad  conditions,  and  few  are  disposed 
to  disturb  the  status  quo.  The  air  is  so  saturated  with  petty 
jealousies,  dislikes,  and  prejudices  that  a  capable  person  who  un- 
dertakes any  sort  of  philanthropic  work,  is  apt  to  meet  about  the 
same  kind  of  treatment  that  small  boys  try  to  give  the  frog  that 
ventures  to  raise  his  head  above  the  water  level.  So  long  as  wise 
and  expedient  measures  of  village  improvement  divide  the  towa 
into  hostile  camps,  politicians  and  business  men  will  not  be  found 
on  the  firing  line  of  reform. 

Evil,  though  present  in  cities  is  not  so  obtrusive,  and  practical 
reforms  usually  command  the  support  of  all  good  citizents  irre- 
spective of  party.  Cities  also  contain  large  libraries,  universities, 
industries,  the  leaders  in  literature,  art  and  science.  It  is  con- 
tact with  able  men  and  great  institutions  which  stimulate  and 
broaden  the  country  boy,  and  offer  him  a  chance  to  gain  capacity 
for  the  doing  of  difficult,  delicate,  and  important  work. 

The  rural  church  which  was  once  almost  the  sole  reliance  of  the 
young  people  for  social  and  moral  improvement,  is  now  in  decay — 
one  out  of  every  nine  churches  of  local  policy  having  been  aban- 
doned in  the  last  few  years, — 83%  having  less  than  one  hundred 
members,  and  only  6%  having  individual  preachers.  Before  the 
church  can  re-establish  itself  as  the  social  centre  of  the  community, 
it  v/ill  have  to  adapt  itself  to  new  conditions  and  engage  in  a  va- 
riety of  religious  and  educational  work.  The  uplift  of  the  rural 
schools  and  the  approaching  union  of  Protestant  sects  are  the  rosy 
signs  in  the  rural  sky. 


The  Teaching  of  Sex  Hygiene  in  Our 
Public  Schools 

Heebekt  E.  MopPvE,  B.  Pd.j  A.  B.,  Dikectoe  of  Physical  Tbain- 
ING^  Fairmont  High  School,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

^iniiiioiD ni"tJ]Sl"E  is  amused  and  strongly  impressed  when  he  re- 

I      ^^      I    views  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  sub- 

I      ^M      I    ject  into  the  public  school  curriculum.     Such  his- 

I  I    tory  recounts  a  bitter  struggle.     Two  generations 

^iiuiiiiiiiiiciiiiiiiiiiiiii:^   ago  when  the  proposition  was  made  to  put  into  the 

I  I    schools  of  a  great  state  the  subject  of  physiology 

i  I    and  to  put  into  the  eouipment  for  such  work  a  mani- 

4>iiiiiitiiiinaiiiiiiiiiiiic^    1-.1  •.*'  111  1.  £ 

km,  the  opposition  expressed  by  large  numbers  oi 

teachers,  by  many  school  boards,  and  by  the  clergy  at  large  was 
marked  and  persistent.  When  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
into  the  curriculum  music,  drawing,  American  history,  and  later 
manual  training,  printing,  bookbinding,  and  the  like,  the  oppo- 
sition which  greeted  such  effort  was  nothing  less  than  tremendous. 
But  today  there  is  scarcely  any  one  who  would  declare  that  any 
of  these  subjects  has  no  rightful  place  in  the  curriculum.  The 
opposition  has  disappeared  because  the  subjects  themselves  have 
shown  that  they  are  their  o^vn  best  defense.  The  struggle  of  these 
subjects  to  find  their  place  in  the  curriculum'  is  a  fair  indication 
of  the  opposition  which  sex  hygiene  must  encounter.  Every  year, 
however,  more  and  more  city  schools  are  devoting  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  it  seems  sane  to  predict  that  ten  years  hence 
educators  will  be  wondering  how  the  pupils  ever  got  along  without 
proper  knowledge  of  this  important  matter.  The  fact  that  most 
educators  are  agrecid  that  the  schools  are  not  prepared  to  teach  sex 
hygiene  is  no  reason  why  we  should  remain  silent  upon  the  sub- 
jexjt.  Some  one  must  formulate  the  program,  some  one  must  take 
the  initial  step,  some  school  must  make  the  necessary  blunders  of 
the  beginner.  Some  one  may  say  that  Chicago  made  a  big  mistake 
in  its  undertakings  along  this  line ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  may 
refer  to  the  noble  and  inspiring  work  of  James  E.  Peabody,  in 
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tlie  Morris  High  School  of  New  York  City,  where  the  successful 
teaching  of  sex  hygiene  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  writer's  mind,  but  that  the  subject  of 
sex  hygiene  could  be  taught  better  and  more  forcibly  in  the  home ; 
but  the  point  is  that  the  home  does  not  furnish  the  child  with 
adequate  knowledge  of  this  nature.  Fathers  are  too  busy  with 
politics  and  business,  and  mothers  too  grossly  engaged  in  the  drud- 
gery of  household  duties  or  the  pleasures  of  society  and  the  club, 
to  give  the  child  the  proper  amount  of  attention  during  these  forma- 
tive years  of  life.  Some  parents,  from  lack  of  intelligence  on 
the  subject,  cannot  give  their  children  this  information.  This  is 
deplorable,  but  no  more  so  than  the  case  of  the  parent  who  can, 
but  because  of  extreme  self-consciousness  and  lack  of  will  power 
does  not.  Most  boys  and  girls  acquire  straggling  bits  of  informa- 
tion from  some  source,  and  if  the  home  does  not  furnish  it  some 
other  institution  must,  if  a  wholesome  intelligence  concerning  sex 
matters  is  to  be  implanted  in  the  child's  mind. 

The  recent  revelations  of  the  magnitude  and  the  horrors  of  the 
traffic  which  caters  to  the  sex  passion,  and  the  discoveries  of  the 
prevalence  of  venereal  diseases  and  their  deep,  race-destroying  ef- 
fect, have  driven  into  our  minds  as  nothing  else  could  the  urgency 
of  action  to  save  the  life  of  the  child  and  the  vitality  of  the  race. 
This  danger  which  menaces  the  youth  does  not  appeal  as  strongly 
to  the  parent  as  it  does  to  the  teacher.  The  parent,  even  if  he 
knows  how  widespread  the  evil  is,  how  inimical  to  every  youth, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  many  escape  and  that  his  son,  his  daughter 
will  be  one  of  the  fortunate.  This  fatuous  hope  mollifies  the  feel- 
ing of  urgency  and  the  parent  lets  the  matter  go.  The  teacher's 
outlook  is  much  broader.  All  children  come  under  her  charge, 
and  to  lose  one  by  the  wayside  is  of  immediate  concern  to  the 
teacher;  while  to  the  average  parent  it  is  so  much  disastrous  news, 
his  sympathy  is  expressed,  but  he  cannot  interpret  the  accident  in 
the  terms  of  his  o"\vn  offspring. 

Most  educators  are  now  agreed  that  sex  hygiene  should  and  will, 
eventually,  be  taught  in  all  our  public  schools.  But  before  we  can 
successfully  teach  this  subject  there  are  several  important  questions 
which  will  come  up  and  demand  consideration.  The  advisabilitj'' 
of  instructing  mixed  classes,  at  what  age  should  we  begin  instruc- 
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tion,  and  what  to  teach  are  some  of  the  important  topics  to  be 
considered  carefully  before  we  proceed  with  the  classroom  Avork. 

Should  sex  hygiene  be  taught  to  mixed  classes  ?  This  question 
cannot  be  answered  until  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  with 
standardized  sex  literature  and  textbooks  is  outlined.  Certainly 
we  would  not  admit  girls  to  the  "smut"  lectures  that  are  delivered 
at  some  of  our  leading  colleges  and  universities,  l^o  sooner  would 
we  think  of  excluding  either  sex  from  some  of  the  studies  of  re- 
production that  come  up  and  bear  discussion  in  the  logical  pur- 
suit of  botany,  biology  and  nature  study.  It  will  depend,  to  a 
large  measure,  upon  how  we  are  to  teach  this  all  important  sub- 
ject whether  or  not  our  classes  are  to  be  mixed  or  separated. 

"An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure",  is  an  old 
maxim,  but  it  applies  admirably  when  we  try  to  set  the  time  for 
the  beginning  of  sex  instruction.  It  must  be  started  before  the 
dawn  of  puberty,  if  we  are  to  get  the  best  reactions  from  the  child. 
This  will  necessitate  instruction  in  the  lower  grades,  in  some  in- 
stances in  the  third  and  forth;  but  this  instruction  should  be  of 
a  personal  nature,  privately  administered,  and  different  from  the 
usual  classroom  discussion  that  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  lesson  in 
nature  study.  There  are  abnormal  children  and  they  should  re- 
ceive the  special  information  that  is  demanded  by  the  nature  of 
their  case.  We  will  introduce  the  child  to  the  theory  of  life  in 
the  early  grades,  through  nature  study;  in  the  grammar  grades, 
through  physiology  and  a  combination  of  nature  and  animal  study ; 
in  the  high  schcol,  through  household  science,  art,  conduct,  ideals, 
botany,  biology,  and  anatomy ;  and  in  the  normal  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities,  through  a  scientific  study  of  the  natural  and  so- 
cial sciences. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  we  have  hinted  at  the  means  by 
which  children  may  be  scientifically  enlightened  upon  the  subject 
of  sex  hygiene,  it  now  remains  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  con- 
tent of  these  subjects.  Just  what  shall  we  teach  ?  Here  we  find 
ourselves  searching  through  sex  literature  but  with  little  reward 
for  our  efforts.  How  deplorable  it  is  to  glance  through  a  child's 
textbook  on  physiology,  find  chapter  after  chapter  devoted  to  the 
heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  liver,  but  not  one  word  of  information 
given  concerning  the  most  important  of  all  bodily  organs.     Is  it 
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any  wonder  that  the  child  craves  information  pertaining  to  sex? 
Would  it  he  a  crime  to  suggest  that  the  teacher  and  pupils,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  plant  some  red  pojD  corn  and  yellow  sweet  com 
in  the  school  garden,  and  then  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  corn 
is  ripe,  take  a  physiolog;^'  lesson  from  the  ears  of  corn  ?  Certainly 
the  mix-up  in  the  two  kernels  would  furnish  the  material  for 
teaching  the  boy  and  girl  the  significance  of  the  paternal  function. 
The  child  would  not  soon  forget  these  stages  between  sweet-pop-corn 
and  pop-sweet-corn.  Pollen  could  be  shown  under  the  microscope, 
and  the  processes  of  cross  pollination  and  of  fertilization  of  egg 
cells  could  be  discussed  in  simple  fashion.  The  sex  relations  in 
the  poultry  yard  could  be  referred  to,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
male  bird  to  insure  fertile  eggs  made  clear.  Kow  the  attention  of 
the  children  should  be  called  to  the  characteristics  of  eyes,  hair, 
and  complexion  which  they  themselves  inherited  from  their  parents 
or  grandparents,  laying  emphasis  upon  health  and  the  sacredness 
of  the  sex  function.  Would  any  one  call  this  irrational  teaching  ? 
Would  any  parent  ask  to  have  his  child  excused  from  participation 
in  this  simple  corn  experiment  ? 

In  some  similar  tactful  way  many  other  phases  of  sex  life  could 
be  healthfully  and  wholesomely  taught.  How  eggs  and  sperms  are 
produced,  their  conjugation  and  the  resulting  inheritance  of  quali- 
ties from  both  parents  equally,  ,the  development  of  the  embrv^o, 
birth,  the  importance  of  breast  nursing,  venereal  diseases,  the  va- 
rious ways  in  which  they  are  transmitted  and  how  they  may  be 
avoided,  practical  care  of  the  sex  organs,  menses,  and  night  emis- 
sions represent  some  of  the  biological  and  physiological  facts  that 
should  be  made  clear  to  the  child  before  his  pubertal  years  set  in. 

In  the  high  school  where  reasoning  and  ideals  play  an  important 
part  in  the  mental  development  of  the  child  a  great  lesson  could 
be  taught  and  learned  from  a  contrast  made  between  members  of 
the  Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  so-called  Kallikak  families.  A 
trip  to  a  stock  farm  Avould  supplement  this  lesson  and  impress  the 
pupils  with  thoughts  that  would  be  helpful  to  them  in  their  mate 
selections.  The  influence  of  alcohol  in  all  its  forms  can  here  be 
made  a  big  incentive  towards  better  living  for  self  and  race  bet- 
terment. A  few  lessons  in  eugenics  would  pave  the  way  for  the 
discussion  of  some  of  the  important  questions  of  social  life,  which 
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would  help  the  high  school  boy  and  girl  to  adjust  themselves,  and 
lead  a  rational,  clean,  wholesome,  healthy  life. 

I  firmly  believe  that  all  boys  and  all  girls  would  lead  a  cleaner 
and  better  life  if  sex  hygiene  were  rightly  taught  them  at  the  right 
time.  I  also  believe  that  it  is  the  school's  duty  and  privilege  to 
furnish  this  much  needed  instruction,  and  allow  the  parents  of  our 
school  children  to  feel  that  when  the  tale  is  told,  20,000,000  of 
boys  and  girls  would  be  able  to  breathe  deeply,  and  to  say  boldly 
and  with  confidence  in  the  future, 

"I  believe  in  the  good  great  world,  and  I  love  it, 

I  love  and  believe  in  man,  and  the  call 
Of  the  soul  that  is  in  it,  and  yet  above  it, 
I  believe  in  the  God  that  made  it  all." 
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A  New  System  of  Supervised  Study 

By  W.  L.  Mason,  Membek  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Santa 
Monica  (Cal.)  High  School. 

|]iiiiiminiainin it|HE  need  in  the  schoolroom    for    some   method   by 

I  rTT^  I  which  everj'-  pupil  can  have  an  equal  chance  to  pro- 
1  M  I  gress,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
I  I    most  possible  'of  himself  and  of  his  school  time,  is 

^,„„ „,Q„H„ c5  becoming  more  and  more  urgent.     Interest  in  this 

§  I    problem  is  being  manifested  all  over  the  country,  as 

i  I    is  shown  by  various  plans  which  have  been  tried  out 

°"""' in  educational  centers  as  widely  separated  as  ISTew- 

ark,  'N.  J.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Oakland,  Cal.  The  cry  is  going  up 
for  some  practicable  plan  by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  brightest 
pupils  in  a  given  class  shall  not  have  to  loaf  during  one-fourth  to 
one-half  of  the  school  time,  while  waiting  for  the  slower  ones  to 
recite  or  have  their  errors  corrected,  and  the  lesson  explained 
over  and  over  again,  and  by  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  slower 
students  in  the  same  class  shall  not  be  "dragged  along  at  a  pace 
that  is  twice  as  great  as  it  should  be  for  them."  For  that  Is  un- 
doubtedly the  condition  which  prevails  in  ordinary  classes  that 
are  taught  by  the  simultaneous  recitation  method. 

In  the  schools  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  Oakland  and  San  Diego,  Cal., 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  appears  from  an  exhaustive 
report  which  has  recently  been  prepared  by  a  Committee  on  Su- 
pervised Study  appointed  by  the  Manual  Arts  High  School,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  the  abolition  of  all  class  recitation  and  the  substi- 
tution of  supervised  individual  study  has  been  tried  for  some 
time  with  satisfactory  results.  In  the  University  High  School 
and  the  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  111.,  and  the  schools  of  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  the  experiment  has  been  made  of  dividing  classes  into  "slow", 
^'medium",  and  "fast"  sections,  each  advancing  at  its  own  rate. 
In  one  or  two  other  places,  the  plan  of  requiring  only  students 
who  need  the  recitation  to  give  attention  to  it,  and  providing  spe- 
cial supplementary  assignments  for  the  "fast"  pupils,  has  been 
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employed  to  some  extent.  In  Fullerton,  Cal.,  a  study  hall  has 
been  provided,  supervised  by  a  teacher  who  directs  the  study ;  in 
J^ewark,  Ohio,  Hillsdale  and  Jackson  Mich.,  they  have  a  study 
coach;  at  the  University  High  School  of  Chicago,  and  at  Detroit, 
Mich.j  delinquents  in  Algebra  and  Latin  are  formed  into  special 
review  groups  for  review  v,'ork  together  with  the  advanced  work; 
in  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  Joliet,  111., 
Algebra,  Geometry,  foreign  languages  and  Science  are  given  two-* 
hour  periods ;  at  DeKalb,  111.,  one  period  a  week  for  each  subject  is 
given  up  wholly  to  study ;  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  there  are  certain 
study  hours  in  each  department  supervised  by  department  teachers 
for  pupils  needing  assistance,  and  at  Batavia,  jN^.  Y.,  prescribed 
supervised  study  to  suiiplement  class  instruction  has  been  organ- 
ized, while  in  I^ew  York  City,  one-fourth  of  the  lessons  of  each 
pupil  must  be  supervised. 

Of  all  these  plans  for  saving  to  the  "fast"  pupils  the  great  waste 
of  time  which  has  been  going  on  in  schools  where  each  class  period 
has  been  used  merely  for  class  recitation  on  material  studied  at 
home,  and  where  the  slowest  ones  have  been  getting  almost  nothing 
out  of  the  recitations,  the  one  which  seems  to  be  meeting  with  the 
greatest  favor  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  with  the  most  en- 
thusiasm on  the  part  of  the  students,  is  a  modification  of  the 
Batavia  plan.  This  modification  provides  a  sixty -minute  period, 
forty  to  forty-five  minutes  of  which  are  to  be  spent  in  recitation, 
and  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  supervised  study.  It  is  being 
tried  at  the  present  time  in  J^ewark,  l!*?".  J.,  the  Wisconsin  Univer- 
sity High  School,  Trenton,  'N.  J.,  Morristown,  Pa.,  Ogden,  Utah, 
Duluth,  Minn.,  Auburn  and  Syracuse,  iN".  Y.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Clinton,  Iowa,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and 
at  Santa  Ana,  Pasadena,  and  Santa  Monica,  Cal. 

This  plan,  by  providing  a  minimum  of  twenty  minutes  of  super- 
vised study  for  each  subject,  works  a  decided  advantage  to  two 
classes  of  pupils, — the  two  it  is  most  urgently  desired  to  help, — 
viz.,  the  slow  worker,  and  the  fast  worker.  For  the  former,  it 
permits  of  extra  instruction  in  the  line  of  teaching  him  how  to 
study,  and  for  the  latter,  it  provides  "profitable,  supplementary 
activity,  thus  stimulating  enthusiasm."  By  giving  the  teacher  an 
opportunity  to  show  the  pupils  how  to  study,  as  this  system  does, 
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they  learn  how  to  approach  the  work,  they  come  to  realize  the  value 
of  time,  they  receive  assistance  from  a  trained  instructor  rather 
than  from  a  busy  parent  or  an  untrained  friend,  and  they  form 
habits  of  study  while  at  the  same  time  developing  concentration. 
iN^ot  only  this,  but  this  plan  "places  the  work  of  the  school  where 
it  should  be,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  besides  giving  to 
every  student  the  advantage  of  studying  in  the  atmosphere  of 
study,  with  access  to  books,  equipment,  and  the  teacher's  advice." 

Wherever  the  system  has  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  tabu- 
late results,  it  is  found  that  from  85%  to  90%  of  the  backward 
students  have  passed  instead  of  failing;  hence,  it  would  seem 
that  it  is  saving  this  class  of  pupils  from  "despondency  and  edu- 
cational suicide."  On  the  other  hand,  the  "fast"  workers  become 
better  trained,  more  self-reliant,  independent,  and  enthusiastic. 
In  addition,  by  decreasing  the  number  of  failures  and  lessening 
the  number  of  pupils  obliged  to  repeat  courses,  there  is,  it  is  urged, 
a  great  saving  to  the  tax  payer. 

From  another  point  of  view,  it  appears  that  the  plan  under 
consideration,  by  minimizing  home  study,  requires  only  eight  hours 
of  study  each  day,  six  of  which  may  be  spent  in  school,  and  the 
other  two  occupied  outside  of  the  classroom  without  detriment  to 
social  life,  home  life,  health,  or  sleep.  Moreover,  many  students 
find  that  they  can  prepare  their  lessons  wholly  in  the  school  study 
periods,  with  little  or  no  outside  work.  The  plan  also  saves  much 
of  the  teacher's  time  and  strength  ordinarily  spent  in  conference 
work  after  school,  it  is  claimed.  On  the  other  hand,  this  system 
of  supervised  study  has  certain  alleged  disadvantages.  They  are 
thus  set  forth  in  the  report  already  mentioned : 

(a)  Lack  of  proper  teclmique  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  may 
involve  either  "vague  exhortations  which  dissipate  attention,"  or 
too  much  assistance,  resulting  in  "crippling  the  student's  initia- 
tive, or  in  irritation  resulting  from  too  much  talk  about  concen- 
tration." 

(b)  Teachers  may  use  the  whole  period  for  recitation,  and  so 
work  a  hardship  on  the  students. 

(c)  Teachers  may  be  lazy,  or  rushed  with  routine  work,  and 
so  use  the  extra  twenty  minute  study  period  for  themselves.  These 
are  the  strongest  arguments  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
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system,  but  they  present  no  obstacles  which  are  insuperable.  A 
little  watchfulness  by  the  principal,  a  little  care  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  will  readily  overcome  them. 

It  is  believed,  by  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving this  plan  in  action,  that  its  advantages  far  outweigh  its 
disadvantages,  since  the  former  include,  for  the  student,  better 
scholarship,  improved  habits  of  study,  general  benefit  to  poor  work- 
ers, reduction  of  failures,  increase  in  capacity  and  independence 
for  "fast"  workers  by  providing  favorable  conditions  for  study, 
and  the  elimination  of  fatigue,  and  all  making  for  better  work 
and  better  health.  For  the  school,  better  scholarship  of  students, 
better  attendance,  fewer  cases  of  "ditching",  longer  school  life 
for  those  formerly  discouraged,  saving  of  money  through  fewer 
failures  and  fewer  repeaters,  better  spirit  between  pupil  and 
teacher,  better  support  from  home  and  conmiunity.  For  the 
teacher,  more  time  with  pupik,  involving  a  realization  of  students' 
difficulties  and  the  gaining  of  their  friendship;  the  revelation  of 
impossible  assignments,  better  student  preparation,  and  therefore 
better  work,  as  well  as  no  conference  work  "after  school." 

Though  there  may  be  some"  disadvantages  to  the  student  arising 
from  "lack  of  technique  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,"  involving  the 
spending  of  the  entire  sixty  minute  period  for  herself,  or  the  giv- 
ing of  too  much  help  to  the  pupil,  and,  to  the  teacher,  in  requir- 
ing more  energy  and  attention,  in  her  endeavor^ to  get  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  pupil's  thinking,  while  learning  where  progress  is 
and  is  not  being  made,  nevertheless,  it  is  believed  these  are  far 
more  than  offset,  for  the  pupil,  by  the  stimulation  to  progress 
without  too  much  assistance,  the  direction  or  concentration  of  at- 
tention by  arrangement  of  suitable  physical  conditions,  and  the 
inculcation  of  routine  habits,  and,  for  the  teacher,  by  the  lessened 
number  of  classes  and  the  lightening  of  extra  duties  which  are 
sometimes  laid  upon  her. 

Educators  all  over  the  country  are  watching  with  deep  interest 
the  working  out  of  this  new  plan  of  supervised  study,  many  be- 
lieving it  offers  a  satisfactory'^  solution  of  a  problem  which  has 
been  puzzling  school  men  and  women  for  many  years.  The  writer 
of  this  article  would  bo  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  who  has  had 
experience  with  this  or  any  similar  plan. 


Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith 

We  are  sure  that  the  readers  of  Education"  have  for  many  years 
found  its  monthly  "Foreign  !N^otes"  of  great  interest  and  value. 
These  have  invariably  been  signed  "A.  T.  S.",  and  have  been 
contributed  by  Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith,  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C.  We  greatly  regret  to  chronicle  the 
death  of  Miss  Smith,  at  her  residence,  1335  Twelfth  St.,  Wash- 
ington, August  28th,  1917.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  officials  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  we  are  able  to  furnish  the  following 
facts  about  her  interesting  and  serviceable  career  in  connection 
with  the  educational  interests  of  this  and  other  lands. 

Miss  Smith  was  born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1840,  the  daughter 
of  a  prominent  contractor  and  business  man.  She  was  educated 
in  the  Boston  schools,  graduating  from  the  Boston  High  and  N'or- 
mal  School,  1859-60.  She  immediately  began  teaching,  first  at 
Gloucester,  Mass.  Later  she  went  South,  teaching  in  a  private 
school  for  girls  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  in  a  girls'  academy  at 
Wilmington,  Del. 

In  1865  Miss  Smith  went  to  Washington  and  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Abbie  M.  Condron,  established  the  first  girls  seminary  in  this 
city — Park  Seminary — located  for  12  years  at  5th  St.  facing  Ju- 
diciary Square.  Many  prominent  Washington  women  graduated 
from  this  school.  The  failing  health  of  Mrs.  Condron  compelled 
the  abandonment  of  the  school,  and  on  invitation  of  Gen.  John 
Eaton  at  that  time  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
for  whom  Miss  Smith  had  already  done  special  educational  work, 
she  was  called  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  18 79. 

Miss  Smith's  work  as  specialist  in  foreign  educational  systems 
became  known  all  over  the  world.  For  many  years  she  contrib- 
uted the  section  on  ForeigTi  Education  to  the  reports  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner.  She  represented  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Jury  of  Awards.  Her  report  for  the  government  on  the  edu- 
cational exhibits  at  the  exposition  has  been  considered,  by  educa- 
tors in  this  country,  one  of  the  best  examples  of  work  of  this  kind 
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ever  known.  As  a  result  of  her  work  for  the  exposition  the  French 
government  bestowed  upon  her  the  decoration  Officier  de  I'lnstruc- 
tion  Puhlique. 

Miss  Smith  was  prominently  identified  with  the  ^^ational  Edu- 
cation Association  in  its  early  days  and  a  contributor  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association  as  well  as  to  educational  periodicals. 
She  was  in  charge  of  the  foreign  section  of  Monroe's  Cyclopedia 
of  Education.  One  of  her  last  literary  labors  was  to  write  the 
"Foreign  ]!^ote?"  which  appeared  in  the  September  number  of 
EcucATioisr. 

Miss  Smith's  surviving  relatives  include  Mr.  Theodore  Condron 
of  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Lottie  E.  Condron  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Funeral  services  v/cre  held  at  Gawler's  Chapel,  Washington,  at 
10  A.  M.,  Thursday,  August  30th.  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson  of  Calvary 
Baptist  Church  officiating.  The  pall  bearers  were  Mr.  Louis  A. 
Kalbach,  Dr.  Johnson  Eliot,  Dr.  Truman  Abbe,  Dr.  H.  E.  Evans, 
Dr.  Cleveland  Abbe,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Baker.  Interment  was  at 
Glenwood  Cemetery. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

Influences  of  which  the  pupil  is  quite  unconscious  often  make  up  a 
large  part  of  the  forces  operating  to  produce  an  education.  The 
"atmosphere"  of  the  school  is  as  important  as  its  curriculum.  The 
latter  may  he  faultless,  but  if  the  former  is  vicious,  or  even  negative, 
the  school  may  be  a  failure.  The  point  is  easy  to  establish  by  illus- 
tration. Here  is  a  school  or  college  for  instance,  where  everything 
has  been  put  into  the  equipment,  that  money  could  buy.  The  "plant" 
is  luxurious,  the  t^iaching  force  is  well  paid,  the  salaries  command- 
ing the  best  talent.  The  attendance  is  large.  But  somehow  a  spirit 
of  pride,  luxury,  self-indulgence,  has  crept  in.  Having  a  good  time 
counts  more  than  being  a  good  scholar.  "Being  in  the  swim"  is  a 
more  comm-on  ambition  than  being  in  the  list  of  honor  men.  Spend- 
ing one's  evenings  over  the  card  table  is  a  more  universal  habit  than 
spending  them  ever  one's  books.  The  prevailing  atmosphere  of  the 
institution  is  dissipating  and  harmful  rather  than  stimulating  and 
helpful  to  life's  highest  ends. 

Or,  to  cite  a  different  kind  of  illustration,  we  know  of  a  case  where 
a  certain  professor  was  a  wonderful  teacher  of  language.  He  was 
domineering  and  unpopular  with  his  students;  nevertheless  his  reci- 
tation room  was  so  pervaded  by  an  atmosphere  of  scholarly  enthu- 
siasm for  Latin,  roots,  stems,  and  idioms,  especially  in  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  English  language  and  literature,  that  from  that  class- 
room went  forth  a  steady  stream  of  editors,  authors  and  public  speak- 
ers, who  became  such  almost  in  spite  of  themselves.  They  found  them- 
selves possessed  of  a  larger  vocabulary,  a  clearer,  sharper  medium  of 
expression,  and  a  more  accurate  habit  of  thinking  than  the  majority 
of  their  fellowmen  who  had  not  enjoyed  an  atmosphere  so  surcharged 
with  intellectual  and  linguistic  ozone.  That  professor  surrounded 
them  with  influences  which  though  hardly  thought  of  at  the  time, 
yet  shaped  their  destinies.  Moral :  As  the  duties  of  the  new  school 
year  are  entered  upon,  take  thought  of  the  atmosphere  of  your  school, 
and  make  it  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  uplifting,  stimulating,  health- 
giving. 


We  advise  all  teachers  to  attend  the  fall  conventions  and  to  care- 
fully follow  the  addresses  and  other  forms  of  stimulating  influence 
which  the, leaders  of  the  school  and  college  world  will  set  forth  in 
the  progi'ams  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  teaching  and 
administrative  forces  of  our  country.  It  is  a  time  when  we  should 
all  be  especially  thoughtful  of  our  responsibilities  and  anxious  to 
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make  our  lives  count  for  the  best  and  highest.  Unless  the  teacher 
keeps  alive  and  growing  he  cannot  save  his  work  from  becoming  per- 
functory and  profitless  to  his  pupils.  Association  with  other  educa- 
tors, a  comparison  of  personalities,  methods  and  results  is  essential 
to  get  one's  self  out  of  the  ruts  and  to  give  perspective,  insight,  energy 
and  decision.  Eich  programs  are  furnished  at  the  conventions.  The 
ablest  speakers  expound  the  latest  theories  and  methods.  There  is 
an  intellectual  stimulus  in  meeting  one's  fellow  workers  in  this  great 
profession  of  teaching.  Set  aside  now  and  then  the  ordinary  duties. 
Seek  a  new  environment,  get  new  trains  of  thought;  and  you  will 
count  for  more  and  enjoy  life  better,  and  your  pupils  well  catch  the 
contasrion. 


Many  circulars,  "marked  copies"  of  papers  and  magazines,  and 
personal  letters  come  to  the  Editor's  table  seeking  recognition  for 
many  a  "lost-cause",  as  well  as  many  others  which  are  not  lost. 
Among  these,  about  the  most  desperate  are  those  emanating  from 
the  boosters  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Here  is  one  of  their  sophistical 
arguments:  Cattlemen  have  always  found  it  profitable  to  feed  stock 
on  the  refuse  of  grain  from  the  distilleries  and  breweries.  With  the 
closing  of  distilleries  in  the  prohibition  states  this  source  of  "feed" 
has  failed  the  cattle  raisers.  Eefuse-fed  steers  will  weigh  100  to 
125  pounds  more  than  pastured  steers,  when  ready  for  market.  This 
accounts  for  the  prohibitive  price  of  beef.  It  is  "blamed"  on  pro- 
hibition. Famine  conditions  ahead  are  predicted  if  prohibition  pre- 
vails. 

Another  argument:  A  large  headline  circular  is  headed  "Great 
Generals  AVho  Used  Liquor."  The  names  of  Napoleon,  Grant;  Wash- 
ington, Jackson,  Cleveland,  and  others  follow.  In  this  circular  oc- 
cur the  following  select  bits  of  information  and  argument  ( ?)  : 

"The  liquor  question  is  up  in  Congress  and  thus  politics  for  the 
moment  is  laden  down  with  morality. 

"Jefferson  was  a  winebibber — that  is,  he  drank  wine  every  day  and 
he  argued  with  convincing  force  that  the  proper  way  to  combat  the 
evil  of  intemperance  was  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  wine,  cit- 
ing the  fact  that  in  no  country  where  wine  was  cheap  and  abundant 
was  there  much  drunkenness.  He  also  had  some  respect  for  the 
rights  of  his  fellow  men.  He  possibly  got  a  hint  from  Plato,  who 
held  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  force  the  citizen  to  that  which  was  for 
his  own  good.     Better  to  persuade  him. 

"On  the  other  hand,  George  Washington  was  a  whiskey  drinker; 
so  was  Andrew  Jackson :  so  was  Grover  Cleveland ;  so  was  Ulysses  S. 
Grant.  Used  temperatelv,  whiskey  is  by  no  means  an  evil.  It  is  the 
intemperate  use  of  it  that  makes  all  the  mischief. 
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"There  is  tradition  for  it,  if  not  history,  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
only  teetotaler  who  was  ever  president  of  the  United  States,  not  ex- 
cepting R-  B.  Hayes,  either,  searched  the  markets  for  a  brand  of  whis- 
key such  as  General  (Jrrant  drank,  in  order  to  supply  some  of  his  other 
generals  with  a  case  of  it. 

"Take  the  German  army  of  today.  It  has  a  strength  of  nerve  that 
is  simply  marvelous,  and  99  per  cent,  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Ger- 
man army  was  raised  on  beer,  and  now  has  its  regular  allowance  of  it, 
when  it  is  possible,  at  the  front. 

"The  best  place  to  inculcate  temperance  is  in  the  home,  while  the 
-child  is  about  the  mother's  knees.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  such  fana- 
tics as  Bryan  are  seemingly  as  much  opposed  to  temperance  as  to 
debauchery.  Nothing  but  total  abstinance  will  go  down  with  them. 
There  is  the  misery  of  the  whole  matter.  Local  option  is  the  best  way 
to  deal  with  the  drink  evil." — 

The  circular  bearing  these  choice  sentiments  is  bordered  by  a  string 
of  American  flags  indicating  the  patriotism  of  the  promoters  of  the 
liquor  business.  The  circulars  are  unsigned,  anonymous.  Doubtless 
the  senders  hope  to  "fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 


Announcement  w  made  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  that  the  Insurance 
Institute,  an  institution  long  supported  by  voluntary  effort,  is  now  to 
be  put  upon  a  strictly  business  basis  and  to  receive  stated  support 
from  the  insurance  Companies.  Mr.  Ealph  H.  Blanchard  will  be 
educational  Director  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Adams,  Secretary.  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  and  for  a  number  of  years  was 
an  instructor  at  the  Wharton  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  In  co-operation  with  the  educational  corii- 
mittees  of  the  various  branches,  he  will  formulate  courses  of  instruc- 
tion which  will  give  the  opportunity  for  any  one  engaged  in  the  in- 
surance business  to  get  a  logical  and  comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  leading  lines  of  insurance.  In  addition  to  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  insurance,  Mr.  Blanchard  will  be  called  upon  to  use  his  edu- 
cational experience  in  formulating  courses  of  instruction  in  office 
practices,  etc. 

"The  directors  recognize  the  emergency  which  the  war  imposes  upon 
the  insurance  companies.  The  training  of  clerical  forces  is  more 
than  ever  important  and  this  training  is  desirable  for  the  women  as 
well  as  for  the  men.  Therefore,  the  women  employed  by  the  com- 
panies will  be  invited  to  join  the  Institute  and  enjoy  equal  rights 
and  privileges;  and  it  is  anticipated  that  a  large  number  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

"Plans  so  far  developed  contemplate  opening  the  instruction  classes 
on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  and  to  have  the  work  in  full  swing 
by  the  first  of  November. 
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The  following  pledge,  recently  adopted  in  our  public  schools,  ex- 
plains itself.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  Herbert  Hoover,  food  ad- 
ministrator:  P.  P.  Claxton,  national  commissioner  of  education;  the 
Woman's  Division  of  the  jSTational  Council  of  Defense;  Albert  M. 
Deyoe,  Iowa  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  makes  prompt 
appeal  to  every  mother  and  teacher  who  sees  it.  Its  friends  believe 
that  it  will  aid  the  housewives  of  the  country  in  their  war  time  en- 
deavors, give  the  children  a  wholesome  sense  of  responsibility  therein, 
and  develop  character  tlirough  the  self-imposed  self-denial  and  self- 
control.  It  is  called  "The  Harl  Pledge"  for  the  Junior  Army  of  the 
Food  Eelease. 

I, ,  pupil  in  the 

school  in 

hereby  promise  that  I  will  not  fretfully  or  complainingly  find  fault 
with  the  food  set  before  me  while  my  country  is  at  war,  nor  Avill  I 
criticise  such  food  in  any  manner  v/hile  at  the  table ;  but  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  talk  it  over  I  will  do  so  cheerfully  and  helpfully  when  not  at 
tablC;  and  I  will  in  every  A^ay  do  my  best  to  make  it  easy  for  those 
who  must  feed  me  to  do  so  without  leaving  someone  else  hungry. 

And  if  I  forget  this  plsdge,  I  promise  to  fine  myself  one  penny  for 
each  time  it  is  broken,  same  to  be  paid  into  the  school  fund  for  the  aid 
of  Belgian  children  (or  other  fund  established  for  the  purpose). 


Witness : 


(Teacher's  signature) 


Foreign  Notes* 


Military  Occupation  of  Schools  presents  serious  problems  to 
school  authorities  in  the  warring  countries.  While  the  extent  of  the 
occupation  has  nowhere  been  great,  the  presence  of  other  difficulties 
with  which  the  schools  have  to  cope  during  the  war  gives  it  an  added 
importance.  The  military  use  of  school  buildings  is  chiefly  for  hos- 
pital services,  but  in  many  instances  the  schools  are  fitted  as  canton- 
ments for  troops,  military  headquarters,  or  stores  of  munitions,  equip- 
ment, etc.  In  England  the  occupied  schools  are  located  chiefly  in 
the  Eastern  and  North-eastern  districts ;  in  France  the  worst  afl'ected 
are  the  departments  along  the  battle  front. 

The  French  ministry  of  public  instruction  collected  the  following 
data  on  military  occupation  of  schools,  outside  of  the  zone  of  war 
operations  where  schools  are  constantly  taken  over  and  vacated. 

Military  Occupation  of  Schools  in  France. 

Oct.  1,  Sept.  15,  Apr.  30, 

1914  1915             1916 

Normal  schools                                             135  135             111 

Higher  primary  schools                               200  173             159 

Elementary  and  "maternal"  schools         2,015  1,374             807 

The  number  of  schools  restored  to  their  ordinary  use  during  the 
period  from  September  15,  1915,  to  April  30,  1916,  is  as  follows: 

Normal  schools  14 

Higher  primary  schools  15 

Elementary  and  "maternal"  schools         576 

From  these  returns  it  appears  that  the  occupation  of  ^hool  build- 
ings was  most  extensive  in  the  initial  period  of  the  war  and  that  their 
restoration  is  steadily  progressing.  The  military  authorities  respon- 
sible for  the  occupation  of  schools  are  making  earnest  efforts  to  secure 
other  accommodations  and  vacate  the  schools  now  held  by  them. 

In  England  the  use  of  school  buildings  for  war  purposes  has  natural- 
ly been  smaller,  owing  to  the  relative  remoteness  of  the  country  from 
the  theatre  of  actual  war  operations.  The  report  of  the  Board  of 
Education  gives  the  following  particulars: 

The  total  number  of  such  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  wholly  or 
partly  occupied  as  hospitals,  was  92  on  the  31st  August  1915,  101  on 

*  We  are  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Jesien  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington,  who  will  furnish  in  the  future  our  Foreign  Notes,  talc- 
ing over  the  work  that  has  been  so  ably  done  for  many  years  past  by  the  late 
Miss  Anna  T.  Smith. — Editor  of  Education. 
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the  31st  January  1916,  and  109  on  the  31st  July  1916.  The  figures 
show  a  small  increase,  no  doubt  connected  with  the  increase  in  the 
scale  of  military  operations.  The  total  number  of  public  elementary 
schools  in  England  and  Wales  wholly  or  partly  occupied  for  the  accom- 
modation of  troops  or  connected  purposes  was  77  on  the  31st  August 
1915,  118  on  the  31st  January  1916,  and  61  on  the  31st  July  1916. 
The  fluctuation  in  the  figures  is  seasonal:  except  in  garrison  areas 
troops  have  for  the  most  part  been  in  camp  during  the  summer,  but 
it  has  been  necessary  during  the  winter  to  provide  more  substantial 
accommodation  for  them.  In  these  figures  are  included  some  cases'" of 
schools  which  have  been  occupied  only  for  a  brief  period. 

In  1916,  31  secondary  schools  were  occupied  pei'manently  for  hos- 
pitals or  for  the  accommodation  of  troops  in  England  and  Wales. 
Four  more  schools  in  England  were  in  temporary  occupation  as  hos- 
pitals. 

The  Education  of  Belgian  Eefugee  Children  has  received  care- 
ful attention  of  the  Belgian  Government  as  well  as  of  the  governments 
of  the  several  nations  that  have  extended  to  the  little  refugees  their 
hospitality  for  the  period  of  the  war.  In  France  the  first  Belgian 
refugee  children  were  placed  in  public  schools,  wherever  possible,  and 
surrounded  with  the  warmest  sympathy  and  care  by  teachers  and 
scholars.  After  the  battle  of  the  Yser,  when  the  battle  line  in  Belgium 
became  stabilized,  500  refugee  children  were  sent  to  the  interior  of 
France,  principally  to  the  environs  of  Paris  and  to  Normandy.  The 
little  emigiants  were  di\ided  into  48  school  colonies  and  placed  under 
the  tutorship  of  teachers  of  both  sexes.  The  total  number  of  teachers 
in  charge  of  the  colonies  was  151.  The  financial  burden  is  borne  part- 
ly by  the  French  government  and  partly  by  the  Belgian. 

The  school  colonies  form  four  large  groups :  The  Paris  group  com- 
posed of  21  schools ;  the  Eouen  group  numbering  6  schools ;  the 
Yvetot  group,  18  schools;  and  the  Pas-de-Calais  group,  3  schools. 
The  instruction  given  in  these  schools  follows  the  programs  of  the 
Belgian  public  schools  before  the  war.  In  girls'  schools  the  older 
girls  sew  and  wash  for  the  colony,  and  prepare  the  meals.  In  the 
boys'  schools  the  bigger  youths  worl:  in  the  fields  in  their  spare  time, 
but  this  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  school  work. 

As  the  time  went  on,  the  increasing  number  of  boys  who  had  com- 
pleted the  elementary  course  and  were  in  need  of  continuation  educa- 
tion, prompted  the  establishment,  at  Blaru-les-Port-Villez,  of  a  "voca- 
tional center",  where  youths,  brought  together  from  the  several  colo- 
nies, receive  instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanics,  and  other  vocational 
subjects. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  number  of  Belgian  children  in  France  who 
speak  only  Flemish  and  cannot  profit  by  instruction  in  the  French 
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schools.  The  Belgian  government  established  for  these  children  on 
the  French  territory,  88  schools  with  141  classes,  in  which  all  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  Flemish.  The  programs  of  these  schools  are  identi- 
cal with  the  Flemish  schools  in  Belgium. 

The  Belgian  government  also  supports  64  primary  and  12  second- 
ary schools  in  Engknd  and  subsidizes  46  schools  in  Netherlands. 

The  Boekefeller  Foundation  is  responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  two  schools  for  I'elgian  rufugee  children  in  Switzerland. 

The  Education  Bill  introduced  on  August  10  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Herbert  Fisher,  President  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, is  the  most i comprehensive  educational  measure  ever  embodied 
in  a  single  legislative  act  in  England.  The  extent  of  the  reform 
proposed  by  the  bill  is  indicated  by  the  following  outline  by  Mr. 
Fisher: 

1.  We  desire  to  improve  the  administrative  organization  of  edu- 
cation.       , 

2.  We  are  anxious  to  secure  that  every  boy  and  girl  of  elementary 
school  life  up  to  the  age  of  14  shall  be  unimpeded  by  the  competing 
claims  of  industry. 

3.  We  desire  to  establish  part-time  day  continuation  schools, 
which  every  young  person  shall  be  compelled  to  attend,  unless  he  or 
she  is  undergoing  some  suitable  form  of  alternative  instruction. 

4.  We  make  a  series  of  proposals  for  the  development  of  the  higher 
forms  of  elementary  education  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  children  under  instruction. 

5.  We  desire  to  consolidate  the  elementary  school  grants. 

6.  We  wish  to  make  an  effective  survey  of  the  whole  educational 
provision  of  the  country,  and  to  bring  private  educational  institutions 
into  closer  and  more  convenient  relations  to  the  national  system. 

In  the  specific  provisions  of  the  bill  are  some  measures  of  great 
consequence.  It  proposes  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  nur- 
sery schools  for  children  under  five.  All  exemptions  from  school 
attendance  between  the  ages  of  five  and  14  are  to  be  abolished.  The 
bill  demands  further  that  no  child  under  12  be  employed  for  profit. 
But  the  most  important  and  radical  measure  proposed  by  the  bill  is 
the  obligatory  attendance  at  continuation  school  for  a  period  of  320 
hours  in  the  year  to  be  imposed  upon  every  boy  who  has  completed 
the  public  elementary  school.  Every  young  person  who  has  not  re- 
ceived a  full-time  education  up  to  the  age  of  16,  is  to  receive  a  part- 
time  education  up  to  18,  either  in  schools  provided  by  the  local  edu- 
cation authority  or  in  schools  under  their  direction,  such  as  those 
established  by  manufacturers  in  their  works.  A  novel  and  important 
feature  of  this  proposed  part-time  instruction  is  the  requirerfient  that 
it  should  be  given  by  day.     It  must  be  taken  out  of  the  employer's 
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time,  and  provision  is  made  to  ensure  that  a  young  person  shall  not 
be  worked  unduly  long  hours  during  the  days  on  which  the  continua- 
tion classes  are  held. 

According  to  latest  advices,  Mr.  Fisher  intends  to  make  a  cam- 
paign on  behalf  of  the  Education  Bill  in  the  North  of  England.  It 
is  realized  that  such  an  important  reform  cannot  be  undertaken  with- 
out a  firm  and  intelligent  support  by  the  country. 

The  intention  of  the  government  is  to  pass  the  bill  before  Christmas. 

W.  S.  Jesien. 


Choosing 

Clara  J.  Denton. 

To  choose,  always  to  choose  is  life's  decree, 
.  To  choose  one  good  and  pass  the  other  by. 

Deciding  where  the  better  part  Soth  lie, 
Tho'  studied  well  and  long  the  choosing  be, 

How  much  we  crave  the  clear  prophetic  eye. 
And  when  the  better  way  we  think  we  see. 
With  all  it  promises  to  bring  and  be, 

We  choose,  and  later  on  the  choice  decry. 

No  greater  grief,  I  think,  hath  life  than  this. 
To  find  our  choice  hath  fallen  in  the  wrong. 
To  see  'mid  tears  our  hopes  all  shattered,  vain. 
And  know  life  cannot  bring  us  perfect  bliss 
Or  sing  for  us  its  glad,  ecstatic  song, 
But  we  can  learn  to  smile  amid  our  pain. 


Book  Notices 


HEALTHY  LIVING.  The  B.xly  and  How  to  Keep  It  Well.  By 
Charles  Edward  Amory  Winslow,  Professor  of  Public  Health,  Yale  Medi- 
cal School.     Charles  E.  Merrill  Company.  n 

This  attractive  volume  presents  to  the  young  student  the  results  of 
the  latest  study,  investigation,  discovery  and  practical  demonstration  In 
a  field  of  the  utmost  importance  to  present  and  future  generations.  It 
sets  forth  the  principles  of  physiology,  hygiene  and  sanitation.  It  is  a 
usable  text  book,  free  from  dry  meaningless  platitudes  but  giving  the 
young  citizens  of  tomorrow  an  adequate  conception  of  the  value  to 
themselves  and  the  state,  of  sound,  healthy  efficient  bodies  as  the  basis 
upon  which  to  build  their  future  fortunes.  The  wonderful  achievements 
of  science  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  municipal  sanitation,  the  cam- 
paigns against  infantile  diseases,  tiiberculosis,  small  pox,  typhoid  and 
the  fevers  that  had  to  be  contended  with  by  the  builders  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  are  set  forth  in  a  way  to  give  hope  and  inspiration  for  the  ulti- 
mate conquest  of  most  of  the  ills  to  which  human  flesh  is  heir.  It  is 
a  comprehensive  hook  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  an  up- 
to-date  text  for  public  and  private  school  classes.  F.  H.  P. 

THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  FROM  WITHIN.  By  Marion  G.  Kirkpatrick, 
B.  S.,  Ph.  D.     Lippincott.     Price  $1.28  net. 

The  teachers,  of  whatsoever  grade  and  wheresoever  located,  who 
should  read  this  book  and  fail  to  find  it  interesting  and  instructive, 
would  better  cease  teaching  forthwith.  The  author  gives  a  realistic  re- 
cital of  experiences  obtained  in  a  long  and  varied  service  in  both  city 
and  country  schools.  He  is  evidently  a  master  of  his  calling.  His  book 
is  at  once  a  suggestive  exposition  of  sound  pedagogical  principles  and 
a  fascinating  narrative  of  .actual  human  experiences.  F.  H.  P. 

GOD,  THE  INVISIBLE  KING.  By  H.  G.  Wells,  author  of  "Mr.  Brit- 
ling  Sees  It  Through."     Macmillan.     Price  $1.25. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  book  is  a  sincere  and  earnest  expression 
of  the  author's  personal  way  of  looking  for  and  finding  God,  in  himself, 
and  in  every  man.  His  I'easoning,  his  dogmatic  assertions  of  experience, 
his  way  of  putting  thiu^js,  will  shock  some,  make  others  smile,  and  win 
the  plaudits  of  not  a  few.  Believers  in  the  orthodox  christian  religion 
will  not  assent  to  his  views  about  Christ.  Yet  perhaps  he  and  they  are 
not  so  far  apart  in  reality  as  might  seem  to  be  the  case  when  the  eye 
catches  the  mere  outward  symbols  of  the  author's  inner  thought  and 
aspiration.  His  book  is  a  thoughtful  one  and  will  show  to  any  receptive 
reader  a  way  of  seeking  and  finding  God.     The  severest  criticism  we  have 
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to  offer  is  that  Mr.  Wells  seems  to  be  unable  to  find  in  bistoric  Chris- 
tianity and  its  Christ  the  very  truths,  in  their  supreme  actuality,  which 
he  thinks  he  has  found  as  an  original  discoverer,  F.  H.  P. 

A  WORLD  IN  rERMENT,  Interpretations  of  the  War  for  a  New 
World.  By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia  University. 
Scribners. 

We  find  this  volume  to  contain  the  most  thoughtful  discussions  we 
have  yet  seen,  of  problems  presented  by  the  world  war.  The  ai;thor  of 
these  essays  is  admittedly  one  of  the  world's  great  thinkers.  He  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  style  that  is  remarkable  for  its  lucidity  and  forcefulness. 
He  sees  clearly  and  either  speaks  or  writes,  on  all  occasions,  in  a  way 
to  carry  his  audience  with  him  to  points  of  view  where  they  shall  see  as 
he  sees.  The  present  essaj's  are  admirably  presented  by  the  publishers, 
in  a  refined  cloth  binding  of  color  appropriate  to  the  subject  and  in  type 
that  does  not  tire  the  nerves  of  the  reader  who  eagerly  reads  the  book 
from  "Introduction"  to  "Finis."  The  first  chapter  is  on  "The  Onrush 
of  War,"  the  last  on  "The  Russian  Revolution."  F.  H.  P. 

A  -BEGINNERS  HISTORY.  By  William  H.  Mace,  Professor  of  His- 
tory, S3"racuse  University.     Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

From  the  voyages  of  the  Northmen  down  to  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal  is  a  far  cry,  but  the  history  of  our  country  for  this  entire 
period  is  treated  in  this  admirable  text  book  for  elementary  schools. 
Due  prominence  is  given  to  the  industries, — a  distinctive  feature  which 
marks  this  as  a  strictly  up-to-date  schoolbook.  We  commend  it  with- 
out reserve  as  a  satisfactory  book  for  beginners.  It  is  "sugar-coated" 
history  in  an  approved  sense.  F.  H.  P. 

A  SCHOOLM.'^STER  OF  THE  GREAT  CITY.  By  Angelo  Patri. 
Macraillans.     Price  $1.25. 

The  reviewer  was  so  impressed  w^ith  the  worth  of  this  book  that 
after  reading  it  through  with  intense  interest  he  wrote  in  the  fly-leaf 
the  following  inscription,— then  passing  it  to  the  teacher  of  his  own  child : 
"Dear  Teacher:  For  inspiration  and  delight  please  read  this  remarkable 
little  vohime ;  and  after  yo\i  have  read  it  pass  it  on  to  some  other  teacher, 
thus  enlarging  its  sphere  of  influence.  It  is  a  book  with  a  mission. 
Each  reader  by  inducing  another  to  read  it  becomes  a  missionary. 
'And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them'." 

We  know  of  no  book  that  will  give  both  teachers  and  parents  a  better 
grasp  of  the  essential  aims  and  ends  in  the  education  of  the  child,  than 
this.  It  should  have  a  thoughtful  perusal  by  every  one  who  is  dealing 
with  child  life.     And  it  is  as  fascinating  as  a  novel.  F.  H.  P. 
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f  """'""'"""""""^f  N  ihe  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  Herbert 

I    Spencer  announced  to  the  educational  world  that  for 

I    hundreds  of  years  education  had  been  traveling  in  a 

I  I    rut  and  that  in  the  future  it  must  be  freed  from  the 

4iiiiiiinHiKaiiiiiuiiiri[^  limitations  of  pure  mental  discipline  and  follow  a 

I  I   path  of  practical  usefulness  or  preparation  for  every- 

i  I    day  living.    Classical  learning,  in  and  for  itself,  had 

AiniiiiniiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiicA        •11  1  1    , 1  •  1  1       • 

reigTied  long  enough,  and  the  science  and  business 

of  life  must  in  the  future  supersede  the  former  goal  of  education. 
The  educational  world  was  ripe  for  Spencer's  doctrine,  for  his 
call  for  a  more  practical  education  was  directly  or  indirectly  heard 
and  heeded  everywhere.  But  in  no  country  did  the  seed  of  the 
new  educational  thought  find  more  fertile  soil  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  practical  mind  of  America,  coupled  with  its  love  for 
the  novel  and  sensational,  seized  upon  the  new  idea  in  education  and 
adopted  it  not  only  without  any  modification  or  a  second  thought  as 
to  its  full  meaning  but  also  far  beyond  the  intention  of  its  originator 
and  advocate.  Practical  education,  education  for  complete  living, 
education  for  environment,  education  for  efficiency,  all  become  ster- 
eotyped phrases  in  the  mouths  of  the  enthusiasts  of  the  new  order 
without  a  moment's  consideration  that  the  warning  of  Spencer 
might  have  been  intended  only  to  counteract  and  to  supplement 
and  not  to  completely  displace  that  which  had  endured  for  ages. 
It  seems  that  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  and  in  the  first 
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flush  of  our  entibusiasm  for  the  new  in  education  we  are  losing  all 
sense  of  proportion,  and  without  trying  to  understand  fully  the 
meaning  of  education  for  complete  living  and  education  for  en- 
vironment, we  are  well  on  the  road  to  neglecting  the  spiritual  in 
favor  of  the  physical  in  our  educational  processes,  and  of  making 
education  just  as  narrow  and  as  limited  in  scope  as  it  was  for- 
merly. Shall  we  be  the  happier  for  the  substitution?  Will  our 
students  be  better  educated,  which  must  mean  not  only  will  they 
be  better  prepared  to  supply  themselves  with  the  physical  needs 
of  life  but  also  whether  they  will  have  a  better  knowledge  of^  and 
a  more  appreciative  outlook  on  life?  Are  we  gTowing  better  or 
purer  or  is  it  the  mere  novelty  that  blinds  and  clogs  our  judicial 
faculties?  Are  we  substituting  something  more  worth  while  for 
something  less  worth  while  or  are  we  merely  changing  in  order 
to  have  something  new?  True,  education  was  narrow,  one-sided 
before  the  revolution,  purely  cultural;  but  are  we  not  making 
it  one-sided  today,  merely  materialistic  ?  And  if  we  are  to  adopt 
one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  have  we  decided  which  is  the 
better  ? 

From  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  educational  tendencies  of 
the  day  by  persons  inside  and  outside  of  academic  circles  one  can 
judge  of  the  tremendous  changes  that  the  last  few  years  have  wit- 
nessed in  educational  aims  and  tendencies  and  also  whether  these 
changes  are  deemed  worthy  and  desirable. 

In  1911  our  schools  were  criticised  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
failing  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  democracy :  "The  end  of  all  schools 
— ^high  and  low — must  be  life  or  public  education  will  fail,  and 
the  fabric  of  democracy  rests  upon  education.  To  aim  at  a  cul- 
tural target  and  hit  it  once  in  a  thousand  times  with  a  waste  of 
the  other  shots,  is  folly.  We  may  with  propriety  and  good  sense 
keep  all  that  is  cultural  in  our  educational  system.  There  is 
always  need  of  it.  But  in  keeping  the  cultural  part  of  education, 
we  must  provide  also  for  the  practical,  the  vocational.  Industry 
has  been  revolutionized.  Machines  are  making  everything.  Boys 
and  girls  used  to  leave  school  to  learn  trades ;  but  today  there  are 
few  trades  to  learn.  Boys  and  girls  now  leave  school  to  watch 
great  machines  do  the  work  that  their  fathers  did  as  apprentices. 
Industrial  life  demands  specialists,  men  and  women  who  can  do 
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one  thing  expertly.  Our  schor»ls  are  not  supplying  the  demand. 
They  are  turning  youths  from  the  grades  into  the  streets  or  fac- 
tories and  from  the  high  schools  into  the  stores  and  offices  to 
make  what  their  class-conscious  fellows  call  "the  poor  plutes." 
And  how  many  of  them  we  know  are  poor  plutes  indeed;  afraid 
of  losing  caste  by  manual  work,  spending  all  their  scant  earnings 
upon  "appearances,"  place  seeking,  unscrupulous,  social  climbers, 
covetous,  jealous  failures."* 

In  1916  the  pendulum  of  educational  aims  and  values  seems 
to  have  swung  so  far  in  the  direction  of  the  practical  and  voca- 
tional that  a  multitude  of  voices  is  arising  in  protest  and  in  warn- 
ing. "The  present  so-called  vocational  education"  says  Dr.  Nich- 
olas Murray  Butler,  "is  proper  as  a  subordinate,  but  not  as  a  domi- 
nant principle  of  education.  It  might  do  for  bees  or  ants  but 
not  for  men.  It  rests  upon  and  is  controlled  by  a  false  idea,  which 
underlies  the  whole  educational  system  of  the  United  States 
today,  and  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  make  us  far  inferior  to  all 
less  rich  and  prosperous  people  possessing  a  national  idea  and  pur- 
pose. Those  who  see  this  are  trying  to  rescue  our  educational 
system,  not  by  going  back  to  the  old  methods,  but  by  improving 
the  new  while  preserving  the  best  of  the  old,  and  bringing  it  all 
to  an  end  none  the  less  intellectual  for  being  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  times  .  .  .  What  great  purpose  will  our  new  education  serve 
if  it  stops  with  being  practical  ?  How  lasting  will  be  the  results 
that  are  measured  by  dollars  and  cents  alone  ?  True  American 
education  must  develop  lofty  conceptions  of  citizenship  and  compel 
high  national  purposes  and  policies.  These  will  be  found  the  true 
measure  of  its  success  or  failure." 

"If  there  is  anything  apparent  in  this  great  crash  of  war  which, 
logically  perhaps,  marks  the  outcome  of  decades  of  triumphant 
material  progress,  it  is  our  need  of  utilizing  to  the  full  our  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  resources,  lest  the  race  go  biack  to  sav- 
agery .  .  .  That  ideal  of  recent  decades,  the  entirely  efficient 
human  being,  with  every  physical  power,  and  every  intellectual 
power  that  serves  the  physical,  developed  to  the  uttermost,  becomes 
under    certain    conditions    a    terrible    creature    to    contemplate, 

•  A  Democratic  View  of  Education  by  William  Allen  White.     The  Craftsman, 
Nov.  1911. 
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declares  himself  the  greatest  enemy  that  civilization  has  to  face. 
The  menace  of  absolute  efficiency  of  the  lower  man  when  unaware 
of  scruple  and  of  the  higher  laws  that  bind  the  souls  of  men,  is 
being  set  forth  in  blood  and  iron,  shot  and  shell  .  .  .  It  is  time 
for  us  to  stop  to  scrutinize  carefully  those  educational  ideals  which 
have  of  recent  years  been  impressed  upon  us  as  the  most  impor- 
tant. There  are  depths  in  human  nature  with  which  the  most 
progressive  theories  regarding  human  development  have  not  reck- 
oned; the  young  need,  both  at  home  and  in  the  schiools,  a  pro- 
founder  teaching  than  they  are  at  present  getting  of  the  ends  and 
aims  of  life.  Those  who  are  using  the  external  studies  of  physical 
phenomena  and  physical  law  to  the  utmost  limits,  impatient  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  discipline  of  an  earlier  day,  forget  that 
their  omti  training  gave  them  a  sense  of  moral  values  which  they 
make  no  attempt  to  hand  on  jn  the  system  they  are  working  out. 
It  would  be  well  for  us  to  stop  to  think  of  the  consequences  in- 
volved in  a  facile  change  from  a  culture  predominantly  ethical 
to  a  culture  predominantly  sciontiJic  ...  If  the  future  is  to  be 
saved,  education  must  be  a  more  fundamental  thing  than  it  is, 
for  the  most  part,  at  present  in  this  country,  must  take  hold  of 
the  deeper  elements  in  human  nature,  human  feeling,  passion,  sym- 
pathy, pit}',  hope,  aspiration;  of  the  profounder  intellectual  and 
spiritual  powers;  of  that  imaginative  insight  that  can  pierce  the 
husk  to  the  finer  inner  meaning,  the  souls  of  things."! 

"What  is  considered  in  education  is  hardly  ever  the  boy  or  girl, 
the  young  man  or  young  woman,  but  almost  always,  in  some  form, 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  order.  When  the  individual  is  con- 
sidered, it  is  with  a  view  to  worldly  success — making  money  or 
achieving  a  position.  To  be  ordinary,  to  acquire  the  art  of 
getting  alons:,  is  the  idea  which  is  set  before  the  youthful  mind  .  .  . 
Hardly  anything  is  done  to  foster  the  inward  growth  of  mind  and 
spirit;  in  fact,  those  who  have  had  most  education  are  very  often 
atrophied  in  their  mental  and  spiritual  life,  devoid  of  impulse, 
and  possessing:  only  certain  mechanical  aptitudes  which  take  the 
place  of  livins:  thou<rht."t 

.  t  Conservlrp  Our  Spi'-ltual  Resources   by  Margaret  Sherwood.  North  American 
Review,  December  191fi. 

}  Education  as  a  Political  Institution,  Bertram  Russell,  AUantic  Monthly,  June, 
1918. 
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"Has  not  the  rush  of  the  young  through  succeeding  generations 
in  this  country  toward  the  mechanical,  the  dexterous,  already  be- 
gun to  tell  in  a  constantly  increasing  narrowness,  a  shrinkage 
of  intellectual  and  spiritual  stature  ?  Has  not  that  preoccupation 
with  the  immediate  which  once  served  a  great  idealistic  purpose, 
become  in  time  its  own  end,  the  only  end  at  last?  ...  Is  our 
boasted  mechanical  progress  entirely  a  triumphant  exhibition  of 
the  growth  of  humankind,  or  is  it  partly  a  case  of  arrested  mental 
development  ?  .  .  .  The  typical  American  has  come  to  seem  to 
many  people  of  other  nationalities  as  a  'handy  man',  quick  with 
muscle,  nimble  in  the  execution  of  practical  projects,  but  lacking 
in  depth  of  personality  .  .  .  When  they  (our  critics)  speak  of 
our  lack  of  inner  resources  and  of  deep  reserve  of  thought  and  of 
feeling ;  of  a  certain  thinness  of  quality  in  the  American  tempera- 
ment ;  of  lack  of  personality,  of  permanence  of  quality,  of  enduring 
conviction, — can  we  wholly  deny  the  charge  ?"§ 

In  reference  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Modern  School  to  be  es- 
tablished at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  General  Education  Board,  the  'New  York  Times 
says  editorially:  "In  the  General  Board's  program  and  in  the 
indicated  course  of  study  there  is  not  a  trace  of  anything  tending  to 
the  development  of  character.  There  is  nothing  that  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  the  gi'aduate  of  the  'modern  school'  would  have  in 
his  mind  any  ideas,  any  general  ideas,  any  ideas  at  all  above  or 
outside  of  his  daily  tasks.  One  who  uses  the  word  culture  in 
discussing  these  modern  theories  of  education  must  take  heed  to 
himself,  for  when  that  word  is  spoken  the  educational  modernist 
become  dangerous — foenum  habet  in  comu.  But  we  make  bold  to 
say  that  the  young  men  and  women  trained  in  this  manner  would 
be  as  destitute  of  culture  as  a  Hottentot.  Imagination  will  be 
cramped  and  stunted,  knowledge  and  enlightenment  abridged  and 
shorn  of  those  intellectual  pleasures  and  satisfactions  which  make 
them  a  rich  possession  .  .  .  Unblushing  materialism  finds  its 
crowning  triumph  in  the  theory  of  the  modern  school.  In  the 
whole  plan  there  is  not  a  spiritual  thought,  not  an  idea  that  rises 
above  the  need  of  finding  money  for  the  pocket  and  food,  for  the 
belly.     There  is  nothing  that  would  implant  in  the  mind  of  in- 

§  The  Deserted  Temple,  by  Margaret  Sherwood,  Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  1916. 
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genious  youth  the  thought  that  there  was  anything  worth  while 
outside  the  shop,  the  market,  and  the  laboratory ;  that  of  the  vast 
accumulations  of  human  thought  any  part  is  worth  preserving 
save  that  which  directly  relates  to  making  a  living." 

As  regards  art,  including  music,  the  time  seems  to  be  truly  out 
of  joint.  In  educational  theory  the  arts  occupy  a  prominent  place. 
Even  Herbert  Spencer,  the  founder  of  the  practical  efficiency  cult 
in  education,  says,  "We  yield  to  none  in  the  value  we  attach 
to  aesthetic  culture  and  its  pleasures.  Without  painting,  sculp- 
ture, music,  poetry,  and  the  emotions  produced  by  natural  beauty 
of  every  kind,  life  would  lose  half  its  charm."  In  educational 
practice,  however,  they  are  either  neglected  or  assigned  a  place 
of  insignificiince.  And  yet  it  would  seem  that  even  at  a  time  of 
striving  after  practical  efficiency,  as  the  present  unquestionably 
is,  proper  consideration  would  be  given  the  fact  that,  as  ex- 
pressed by  Tyndall,  "The  world  embraces  not  only  a  Newton, 
but  a  Shakespere — ^not  only  a  Boyle,  but  a  Raphael — not  only  a 
.  Kant,  but  a  Beethoven — not  only  a  Darwin,  but  a  Carlyle.  Not 
in  each  of  these,  but  in  all,  is  human  nature  complete.  They  are 
not  opposed,  but  supplementary,  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  recon- 
cilable." And  even  at  a  time  of  material  aims  it  would  seem 
that  we  ought  to  resent  a  remark  that,  "as  long  as  America  is  in 
her  development,  as  long  as  the  material  aims  of  life  are  the  only 
concern  of  her  people,  and  as  long  as  all  the  energies  of  the  coun- 
try are  devoted  to  these  aims,  there  can  be  no  thought  of  ideal 
aspirations."  Should  a  nation  be  charged  with  catering  to  its 
material  needs  only  and  of  neglecting  to  develop  the  aesthetic  and 
spiritual  faculties  of  the  human  being,  and  also  be  guilty  of  in- 
difference to  the  charge  ?  And  can  not  both  these  charges  be  justly 
brought  against  our  educational  system  ?  True,  America  is  in  her 
development,  but  ?o  is  every  progressive  country.  If  we  fail  to 
develop  an  appreciation  for  the  best  in  art  and  literature  when 
young  when  will  we  do  it  ?  When  are  we  to  learn  these  things  if 
not  in  youth  ?  Did  Greece  wait  to  produce  her  great  philosophers 
till  after  she  had  stopped  developing  or  did  they  arise  during  the 
period  of  her  gi-eatest  growth?  And  did  not  Italy  give  birth  to 
Petrarch,  Dante,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Palestrina  when 
her  cities  began  to  dream  of  independence  and  to  revolt  against 
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despotism,  her  period  of  greatest  development?  In  fact,  it  was 
these  men,  idealists  of  the  highest  type  and  who  had  embodied  their 
ideals  in  forms  of  tones,  colors,  and  verse,  that  inspired  the  nation 
in  the  struggle  for  political  freedom  and  social  reform.  When  did 
France  produce  her  Corneille,  liacine,  Moliere;  Germany  her 
Lessing,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Durer,  Bach,  Beethoven;  England  her 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Marlowe,  Shakspere,  if  not  during  periods  of 
greatest  development?  It  was  in  the  production  of  these  men  of 
genius  that  these  nations  manifested  a  healthy  growth;  for  it  is 
the  works  of  such  men  that  live  forever  in  the  hearts  of  humanity 
and  form  the  greatest  contribution  of  a  nation  to  the  progress  of 
the  race.  The  day  of  the  industrial  pioneer  in  America,  saya 
Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn  in  a  booklet  on  "Art  and  the  People",  is  about 
over.  "But  to  the  immensely  large  and  immensely  important  field 
of  art  little  attention  has  been  given  thus  far  .  .  .  Here  is  a  vast 
opportunity  for  cultural  and  helpful  work.  To  strive  toward 
fostering  the  art  life  of  the  country;  toward  counteracting  harsh 
materialism,  toward  relieving  the  monotony  and  strain  of  the  peo- 
ple's "^every-day  life  by  helping  to  awaken  in  them  or  to  foster 
the  love  and  the  understanding  of  that  which  is  beautiful  and  in- 
spiring, and  aversion  and  contempt  for  that  which  is  vulgar,  cheap 
and  degrading,  is,  T  Ihink,  a  humanitarian  effort  eminently  worth 
making,  and  offering,  moreover,  every  prospect  of  not  being  at- 
tempted in  vain." 

Whichever  view  of  education  we  may  ultimately  accept  as  the 
correct  one,  whether  that  of  practical  efficiency  or  that  of  cultural 
efficiency,  music  will  have  to  form  a  part  of  the  manner  and  matter 
of  the  practical  efficient  man  or  the  education  that  concerns  itself 
with  the  immediate  needs  of  the  individual  as  he  starts  out  on 
life's  journey  for  and  by  himself.  If  he  has  had  a  useful  education 
it  must  mean  that  his  training  has  prepared  him  to  react  in  an 
intelligent  manner  upon  any  event,  need  or  occasion  that  might 
come  within  his  experience  and  with  which  he  might  come  in  con- 
tact. The  elements  constituting  a  person's  environment  may  be 
variously  classified,  but  they  are  at  least  twofold:  physical  and 
spiritual.  !N'ow,  we  call  a  man  a  failure  if  he  is  incapable  of 
earning  a  living,  if  he  is  unable  to  adequately  supply  the  needs 
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of  physical  existence.  And  we  call  that  education  a  failure  that 
fails  to  supply  the  individual  with  the  tools  wherewith  to  gain  the 
means  for  material  subsistence.  For  this  reason  we  condemned 
and  did  away  with  the  old  education,  and  justly  so.  But  sup- 
posing that  a  man  succeeds  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  body 
but  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit, 
should  we  not  also  call  him  a  failure?  Since  the  things  of  the 
mind  and  of  the  spirit  are  elements  in  the  environment  of  the  in- 
dividual as  well  as  matters  of  the  body  they  are  as  necessary  to 
the  efficient  mental  and  spiritual  life,  and  therefore  as  practical, 
as  are  bread  and  salt  for  the  efficient  physical  life.  "We  all,  rich 
and  poor  alike",  says  Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  "'need  to  be  taken  out-, 
from  time  to  time,  out  of  the  monotony  and  drudgery  of  our  daily 
lives.  We  need  psychic  change,  just  as  much  as  we  need  physical 
change.  We  need  to  exercise  the  muscles  of  our  souls,  just  as 
much  as  we  need  to  exercise  the  miiscles  of  our  bodies.  The  things 
with  which  we  employ  our  hours  of  leisure  and  recreation  are  of 
vast  importance  to  our  development,  to  our  culture  and  even  to  our 
happiness/''  We  are  therefore  justified  in  concluding  that  the 
education  that  claims  to  minister  to  practical  efficient  living  must 
supply  the  bread  and  salt  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  that  of  the  body. 
The  extent  to  which  present  day  education  fulfils  the  fore- 
going requirements  may  be  judged  from  a  letter- which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  which  might  have 
been  written  by  any  product  of  the  practical  efficient  education. 
The  letter  is  signed  'A  Would-Ee  Music  Lover'." 

To  the  Editor  of  Public  Ledger : 

Sir: — I  want  to  make  to  you  a  confession  of  great  aspiration 
and  profound  sorrow.  Perhaps  your  musical  critic  can  help  me 
or  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  among  the  cultured  "upper  ten" 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  a  word  of  advice  or  throw  upon  me 
a  ray  of  hope.  I  want  to  be  cultured  and  can't.  This  is  the 
story  in  a  nutshell. 

Last  night  I  took  my  wife  to  the  Mahler  Symphony,  or,  perhaps, 
in  the  interest  of  exact  accuracy,  I  should  say  that  she  took  me. 
I  approached  it  with  reverence  and  mth  a  heroic  determination 
to  enjoy  it  because  it  comes  recommended  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  notable  musical  masterpieces.     I  did  not  once  fall  asleep. 
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I  occupied  five  dollars'  worth  of  seats  among  our  best  people,  wkere 
I  could  see  everything  and  hear  everything,  I  did  not  yawn  or  gawk 
about  or  in  any  way  divert  my  attention  from  the  business  in  hand. 
I  did  not  sneer  or  assume  a  superior  manner.  I  did  not  feel  su- 
perior to  Mr.  Mahler.  Indeed,  I  feel  quite  crushed,  and  that  is 
why  I  am  writing  to  you. 

I  had  always  believed  that  nature  intended  me  to  be  musical. 
When  the  First  Regiment  Band  goes  by  I  run  to  the  window  of 
my  office  and  feel  a  real  thrill.  I  know  when  the  soprano  in  our 
church  choir  flats.  I  can  tell  a  mutt  from  a  genuine  vocalist  or 
a  bar  room  fiddler  from  a  Thaddeus  Rich.  I  like  to  sing  myself 
and  I  play  four  pieces  on  the  piano. 

Of  course,  the  wonderful  volume  of  sound  produced  at  the  sym- 
phony impressed  me,  and  T  could  readily  perceive  that  the  per- 
formance was  a  triumph  of  training  and  control  for  Mr.  Stokowski 
.  .  .  But  beyond  that  the  masterpiece  meant  absolutely  nothing 
to  me.  Though  I  listened  attentively  and  have  a  good  ear  for 
ordinary  music,  I  could  not  carry  away  with  me  a  refrain  or  a  bar. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  all  the  soloists  sang  the  same  thing.  Every 
special  part  and  in  fact,  the  entire  performance  was  like  the 
Gettysburg  and  Tlarrisburg  Railway — ^began  nowhere  and  ended 
nowhere.  A  basso  with  a  magnificent  voice  rose  to  his  feet,  sang 
a  few  disconnected  notes  and  sat  down  when  I  supposed  that  he 
was  about  ready  to  start  something.  Contraltos  and  sopranos 
and  baritones  followed  him  in  rapid  succession.  The  proceeding 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  musical  parallel  to  a  spelling  bee.  They 
all  appeared  to  be  sung  down,  one  after  another. 

In  the  first  half  there  were  several  unexpected  and  entertaining 
"yipes"  in  marvelous  unison  by  the  previously  silent  chorus. 
These  "yipes"  I  thoroughly  enjoyed,  but  with  that  exception  the 
Mahler  Symphony  was  as  meaningless  and  void  to  me  as  a  fu- 
turist painting. 

Through  all  the  noise  I  could  not  help  thinking : 

"If  only  they  could  find  their  way  out  of  the  mess  into  a  tune, 
wouldn't  it  be  inspiring?" 

But  there  were  no  tunes.  Evidently  classical  music,  to  be  classi- 
cal, must  be  umnusical. 

What  I  should  like  to  know  is  this:     Does  a  man  have  to  de- 
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generate  to  good  music  in  the  same  way  that  he  is  obliged  to 
overcome  natural  antipathies  before  he  can  learn  to  like  olives 
or  beer  ?  Is  only  that  in  art  which  is  unintelligible  to  the  average 
mortal  to  be  recognized  as  art  ?  .  .  .1  dislike  to  think  that  it  is 
necessary  for  a  man  to  be  unnatural  in  his  tastes  in  order  to  be 
cultivated.  It  worried  me  when  I  contemplated  the  ecstatic  faces 
about  me.  It  humiliated  me  when  Lieutenant  Governor  Frank 
McClain  turned  to  me  and  exclaimed  enthusiastically  after  the 
final  explosion : 

"That  was  a  great  second  half!" 

Did  he  mean  it  ?  Has  he  a  larger  soul  than  I  ?  Has  he  finer 
sensibilities  or  was  he  merely  putting  up  a  better  bluff  ? 

What  shall  I  do  about  it,  Mr.  Editor?  Shall  I  continue  to 
lie  and  pretend  that  I  am  crazy  about  classical  music,  as  the 
rest  of  my  friends  appear  to  be?  Shall  I  keep  on  in  the  hope 
that  some  day  I  will  be  as  thoroughly  "doped"  as  the  rest  of  the 
music  lovers,  able  to  shudder  at  a  hurdy-gurdy  as  the  "coke"  fiend 
shrinks  from  returning  reason?  Shall  I  continue  my  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  Academy  shrine  in  anticipation  of  a  time  when  I  can 
truly  like  that  which  now  displeases  me  and  dislike  that  which 
has  always  pleased  me  ?  Will  I  be  happier  when  that  time  comes 
— if  it  comes  ?" 

What  would  we  think  of  this  man  were  he  to  express  himself 
in  a  similar  manner  about  the  performance  of  a  Shakesperian 
play  and  about  literature  in  general?  What  would  we  think  of 
his  literary  education  ?  Truly,  it  may  be  said  of  the  product  of 
the  present  practical  efficiency  education  that, 

"He  hated  Arts  and  despised  Literature; 
But  he  liked  train-oil  in  his  salads, 
And  gave  an  enlightened  patronage  to  bad  oysters." 
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T.  W.  TuRNEK,  Howard  University^  Washington^  D.  C. 

f """"""°'""' «f  UR  idea  of  a  liberally  educated  person  has  under- 

I      ^^      I  gone  a  very  material  change  in  the  last  quarter  of 

I      \M      I  a  century.     Formerly  a  cultured  or  liberally  edu- 

I  I  cated  man  would  not  be  expected  to  manifest  any 

$]iiiitiiiiiHaiiiiiiiiiiiir^  great  amount  of  enthusiasm  or  interest  in  the  prac- 

1  I  tical,  common  place  things  of  life  as  they  touched  the 

I  I  lives  and  struggles  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
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ills  training  gave  hiin  a  certain  kind  oi  urbanity 
which  seemed  to  set  him  a  little  above  and  over  against  the  rest 
of  his  fellows.  He  prided  himself  much  upon  his  reservoir  of 
knowledge  deciphered  with  great  labor  from  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  Ancients.  But  there  was  nothing,  in  particular, 
which  he  could  do.  It  could  never  occur  to  him,  when  he  went 
back  to  his  home  to  tap  the  ducts  from  this  bounteous  reservoir 
and  allow  its  healing  streams,  driven  on  by  the  force  of  an  en- 
lightened personality,  to  devise  means  by  which  the  poor  might 
be  better  fed,  better  clothed  and  given  better  sanitary  surroundings, 
by  which  the  intellectual  and  moral  status  of  the  community  might 
be  improved  and  by  which  an  exhausted  and  barren  soil  might  be  re- 
stored to  its  virgin  fertility. 

The  college  trained  person,  therefore,  ofter  became  a  synonym 
for  unfitness  for  service,  a  most  favorable  theme  for  popular  jests 
and  a  living  argument  against  the  claims  of  the  matter  and  the 
methods  of  collegiate  training,  in  so  far  as  these  related  to  mak- 
ing the  individual  better  fit  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  his  en- 
vironment. 

It  was  to  the  lasting  condemnation  of  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing and  education  that  it  should  have  been  considered  so  long,  by 
the  people,  more  commendable  to  speak  of  a  man  as  having  received 
his  training  in  the  so-called  "school  of  life".  Rail-splitting  had  a 
far  greater  value  than  Latin  in  preparing  one  who  would  aspire 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Republic;  and  Mathematics  had  a  very 
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insignificant  value  either  as  to  discipline  or  information  when  com- 
pared with  a  brief  term  as  page  in  the  United  States  Senate  if 
one  would  aspire  to  be  leader  of  that  body.  And  so  it  was  not  a 
hard  matter  to  understand  the  spirit  of  hosts  of  parents  who  pre- 
ferred locating  their  sons  in  occupations  at  home,  to  the  spoiling 
process  which  they  believed  to  be  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
college  training. 

This  situation  has  taken  on  a  more  hopeful  aspect  in  our  day. 
The  real  significance  of  a  thorough,  painstaking  preparation  for 
life  is  coming  to  be  appreciated  as  never  before,  and  the  problems 
involved  in  this  preparation  are  being  worked  out  with  an  entirely 
diiferent  set  of  facts  and  with  a  wholly  new  mode  of  attack  from 
that  of  former  times. 

The  science  movement  which  has  received  marked  impetus  in 
the  last  few  years  must  be  given  the  greater  part  of  the  credit  for 
this  change  of  front.  "It  has  a  given  new  trend  to  education, 
changed  the  outlook  of  the  mind,  given  a  new  intellectual  back- 
ground to  life  and  disturbed  the  balance  of  studies"  says  Fred 
Hodson  in  his  "Broad  Lines  in  Science  Teaching." 

This  disturbance  of  what  I  would  call  the  unbalanced  condi- 
tion of  studies  has  undoubtedly  been  the  most  significant  achieve- 
ment to  the  credit  of  the  science  movement  as  it  continues  to  make 
its&lf  felt  in  every  phase  of  our  lives ;  entering  the  schools  it  has 
revivified  instruction  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university. 

At  no  time  have  our  educational  institutions  been  more  search- 
ing in  their  examination  of  the  courses  given  than  they  are  today. 
This  inquiry  has  of  necessity  led  to  something  like  an  attack  upon 
the  mathematical  and  classical  monopoly  which  has  so  long  domi- 
nated the  curricula  of  the  schools,  as  being  emphasized  out  of  all 
proportions  to  their  real  value  in  the  training  of  youth.  It  is,  in 
truth,  however,  no  attack  upon  these  subjects  but  only  an  earnest 
effort  to  equilibrate  the  curriculum  by  giving  each  subject  a  place 
commensurate  with  its  pedagogic  value. 

We  have  long  heard  and  are  still  hearing  in  our  smaller  colleges 
and  schools,  of  the  superior  mental  discipline  acquired  through  the 
study  of  Mathematics  and  the  Classics ;  no  one  will  dispute  that — 
when  the  content  of  our  mathematical  studies  was  being  formu- 
lated, when  fact  after  fact  was  being  observed  for  the  first  time, 
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when  the  only  method  of  procedure  in  that  field  had  to  be  inductive 
or  the  testing  out  of  a  tentative  hypothesis  which  some  designate 
as  a  transition  stage  between  the  inductive  and  deductive  mental 
processes, — Mathematics  and  the  Classics  had  a  very  potent  dis- 
ciplinary value;  but  when  the  mental  processes  become  largely 
deductive  which  is  true  of  these  subjects  today,  that  disciplinary 
value  which  they  had  in  their  earlier  and  formative  stages  is  no 
longer  present.  Such  studies  may  still  have  a  large  technical  and 
vocational  value ;  where  such  is  the  case  the  point  of  view  which 
should  detennine  both  their  emphasis  and  their  place  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  our  schools  and  colleges  should  be  well  defined. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  pedagogic  value  of  a  subject  depends 
upon  the  stage  of  its  historic  progress  and  that  this  value  decreases 
as  the  subject  approaches  its  deductive  stage.  It  is  obvious,  then, 
that  we  must  keep  a  close  watch  upon  the  curricula  lest  many  sub- 
jects still  remain  whose  only  claim  to  the  particular  deference  paid 
them  is  that  they  serve  as  reminders  of  the  past. 

As  evidence  of  this  changing  attitude  we  find  fewer  and  fewer 
students  freely  electing  courses  in  Mathematics  unless  they  are 
looking  forward  to  careers  in  Physics  or  Engineering,  or  electing 
courses  in  the  Ancient  languages  outside  of  those  who  are  looking 
forward  to  medicine,  philology,  archaeology  or  some  kindred  pro- 
fession. 

These  subjects  which  have  been  the  unbalanced  forces  in  the 
curriculum  have  gained  a  tradition  for  being  difficult  with  the 
student  body  and  so  for  a  very  long  time  have  been  taken  as  a  kind 
of  universal  standard  for  judging  the  general  mental  caliber  of 
a  man.  This  feeling  may  find  an  adequate  psychological  expla- 
nation ;  it  is  certainly  not  due  to  any  peculiar  inherent  nature  of 
the  subject  matter;  it  may  be,  and  I  think  is,  due,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  remoteness  of  the  subject  matter  from  the  every  day 
affairs  of  life,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  mistaken  point  of  view, 
coupled  often  with  the  "Euclidian"  methods  of  instruction.  I 
have  examined  and  studied  with  singular  interest  the  work  of  many 
teachers  and  professors  whose  every  activity  indicated  their  appar- 
ent conviction  that  a  subject  gains  in  what  they  would  interpret 
as  culture  and  discipline  in  proportion  to  its  remoteness  from  the 
practical  affairs  of  human  life. 
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This  misplaced  emphasis,  due  partly  to  failure  to  interpret  pres- 
ent worth  and  present  values  and  partly  to  a  desire  to  appear 
erudite  both  on  part  of  teacher  and  pupil,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  possible  through  classic  culture  only,  has  been  responsible  for 
the  development  of  a  host  of  insincere  workers  in  the  pedagogical 
field, — ^men  whose  maladjustment  in  the  world  are  the  exact  coun- 
terparts of  their  college  curricula,  who  for  certain  financial  or 
other  artificial  reasons  continue  to  cling  to  the  desiccated  skeletons 
of  their  traditional  courses  even  though  they  spend  practically  all 
their  energy  and  time  at  amateur  pursuits  in  other  fields. 

The  key  to  knowledge  and  to  life  lay  formerly  in  the  study  of 
the  Classics,  but  these  funiish  now  only  a  small  part  of  the  ma- 
terial essential  to  a  reasonably  cultured  person.  Our  theory  of 
life  has  been  entirely  changed  by  the  overwhelming  and  all-pervad- 
ing influence  of  biological  facts.  "The  great  peculiarity  of  scien- 
tific training"  says  Huxley,  "that  in  virtue  of  which  it  cannot  be 
replaced  by  any  other  discipline  whatsoever  is  this  bringing  the  mind 
in  direct  contact  with  fact,  and  practicing  the  intellect  in  completest 
form  of  induction,  drawing  conclusion  from  particular  facts  made 
known  by  observation  of  nature." 

The  argument  has  often  been  made  that  the  spiritual  and  cul- 
tural aspect  of  training  could  not  be  secured  from  pursuit  of  studies 
in  the  biological  laboratory.  The  opponents  of  a  wider  recogni- 
tion of  these  studies  in  the  curriculum  have  been  ever  alert  to  strike 
down  any  practical  knowledge  as  being  opposed  to  culture. 

What,  after  all,  do  we  mean  by  culture  ?  I  would  say  that  the 
study  which  tends  to  make  individuals  better,  which  gives  them 
greater  respect  for  their  fellows,  which  tends  to  make  them  more 
useful  in  improving  the  condition  of  mankind  is  highly  cultural. 
"That  study  gives  the  greatest  culture"  says  an  eminent  writer, 
which  trains  the  minds  for  the  class  of  judgments  which  must  be 
made  most  often  by  the  average  citizen.  As  the  phenomena  to  be 
dealt  vsdth  in  life  are  complicated  and  complex  the  less  deductive 
sciences  correspond  more  closely  to  these  conditions  and  give  more 
culture."  These  definitions  express  quite  well  our  changed  feel- 
ings as  to  the  present  meaning  of  culture.  Matthew  Arnold  gives 
us  the  classic  ideal  when  he  defines  culture  as  an  inward  spiritual 
activity,  having  as  its  characteristics  increased  sweetness,  increased 
light,  increased  life,  increased  sympathy. 
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I  have  brought  up  these  two  ideals  of  culture  because  they  em- 
hrace  the  older  and  the  newer  idea  of  a  liberally  educated  person ; 
the  one  is  dynamic,  the  other  is  static.  If  a  person  is  con- 
sidered liberally  educated  today  he  must  have  not  only  power  but 
must  have  an  ideal,  and  the  energ^^^  and  perseverance  which  never 
cease  to  spur  him  on  toward  this  ideal;  for  the  possession  of  an 
ideal  without  either  the  energ}'-  or  perseverance  to  urge  one  toward 
its  realization  makes  him  a  dreamer  and  often  a  clog  in  the  social 
machine. 

Hodson,  from  whom  I  have  quoted  above,  tells  us  in  substance 
that  the  scientific  movement  is  a  great  science  renaissance  which  was 
imperative  to  free  men's  minds  from  the  dreaming  and  the  apathy 
into  which  they  had  fallen  by  the  overtime  adherence  to  the  classic 
forms.  World  mind  was  in  a  state  of  fatigue,  as  it  were,  and  re- 
quired both  rest  and  change  of  occupation  for  it  to  reach  its  great- 
est development.  ' 

The  aim  of  the  Biologist  in  the  words  of  Kellicott  "is  to  be  use- 
ful in  real  human  life."  The  stimuli  to  his  activity  grow  out  of 
the  vital  relations  of  man.  Life,  itself,  and  the  innumerable  prob- 
lems '^hich  arise  in  its  varied  adjustments  are  the  springs  of  his 
activity.  Indeed,  for  the  first  time  we  come  to  the  pursuit  of  a 
science  which  seeks  to  make  men  live  better  by  applying  more  dili- 
gently and  more  intelligently  the  laws  of  the  living. 

Biological  considerations  are  foremost  and  fundamental  at  every 
stage  of  human  activity.  The  interactions  of  the  biological  labora- 
tory, therefore,  in  order  to  be  most  effective,  should  center  around 
a  few  well  chosen  ideals,  and  should  emphasize  materials  and  meth- 
ods leading  to  these  ideals  in  proportion  to  their  immediatcness  to 
the  problem  of  life. 

Some  of  the  ideals  around  which  instruction  in  every  well- 
ordered  biological  laboratory  should  center  are :  Health  and  Physi- 
cal Development,  Conservation  of  our  Food  Supply,  Social  Better- 
ment and  Social  Uplift,  Practical  Creative  Ethics;  and  a  few 
others  might  be  mentioned. 

It  would  seem  almost  to  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt  to 
reinforce  the  importance  of  health  either  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  individual  or  from  the  standpoint  of  society,  but  I  fear  that  the 
paramount  value  of  individual  health,  the  normal  functioning  of 
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the  organs  of  the  individual,  and  the  relation  of  the  same  to  his 
efficiency  and  work,  are  but  slightly  appreciated  by  the  masses  of 
the  people.  The  average  man  seldom  stops  to  consider  upon  any 
reasonable  basis,  his  own  value  in  the  work  of  the  wojld.  The 
life  insurance  companies  have  been  interested  primarily  in 
keeping  their  financial  balance  sheet  on  the  right  side  of  the  span 
of  years.  If  army  or  naval  officers  or  other  sets  of  people  fail  to 
live  long  enough  to  satisfy  their  figures,  they  refuse  to  accept  them ; 
it  being  outside  of  the  direct  line  of  their  business  to  attempt  to 
make  men  live  longer  or  more  efficient  lives. 

But  the  ideal  must  look  forth  to  the  .lengthening  of  the  indi- 
vidual's life  because  humanity  will  be  enriched  by  the  added  ser- 
vices. The  average  span  of  man's  life  as  statistically  determined, 
is  about  forty  years.  Why  might  this  not  just  as  well  be  fifty 
years,  or  more  ?  Certainly  there  seems  to  be  nothing  impossible 
about  it,  for  the  various  lines  of  research  on  the  relation  of  envi- 
ronment to  longevity  in  micro-organisms  seem  to  me  to  point  un- 
erringly to  the  possibilities  of  the  physiological  laboratory  in  in- 
culcating the  idea  of  keeping  the  human  frame  in  such  perfect 
working  conditions,  both  with  regard  to  its  internal  state  and  its 
surroundings,  that  its  lasting  powers  will  be  materially  increased ; 
when  we  couple  with  this  the  gi-owing  recognition  of  the  very  close 
relation  between  the  physical  and  mental  aspects,  the  health  ideals 
should  stand  out  as  the  central  theme  of  all  our  biological  teaching. 

The  individual  who,  from  training  as  to  laws  of  health,  is  able 
and  accustoms  himself  to  ^dtalize  so  to  speak,  on  a  higher  plane, 
who  comes  to  make  use  of  a  larger  portion  of  the  heretofore  unused 
recesses  of  his  lungs  than  he  had  done  before,  who  finds  that  by 
giving  his  muscles  a  little  harder  stretch,  he  has  not  only  covered 
more  space  but  has  raised  the  standard  of  a  living,  is  fairly  well 
equipped  to  go  forth  and  render  this  fundamental  service  to  others. 
I  must  not  tire  of  emphasizing  this  as  a  fundamental  service  of  the 
physiological  laboratory. 

The  problems  of  human  life  in  their  practical  and  vital  aspects 
are  newcomers  in  our  college  and  secondary  school  courses.  Their 
reception  is  anything  but  cordial ;  as  long  as  human  physiology  in 
the  schools  was  satisfied  to  confine  its  teachings  to  the  eflFects  of 
alcohol  and  other  narcotics,  or  to  lifeless  discourses  upon  bleached 
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bones ;  as  long  as  the  co^eges  were  satisfied  to  have  courses  in  zo- 
ology and  make  suggestions  only  as  to  the  problems  of  the  human 
bodv;  it  was  allowed  to  drag  along  in  its  meaningless  and  unprofit- 
able way.  Though  some  particular  aspects  of  health  teaching  are 
still  finding  open  opposition,  the  ideal  has  permeated  and  is  per- 
meating the  entire  fabric  of  our  school  and  social  activities.  The 
gymnasia,  playgrounds,  swimming  pools,  and  other  forms  of  direc- 
tive physical  activity  which  we  find  m  and  out  of  the  schools 
are  but  indicators  of  the  extent  to  which  the  health  ideal  and  its 
full  meaning  in  race  development  has  become  a  part  of  human 
thought. 

It  is  needless  to  emphasize  in  this  connection  that  such  race  de- 
velopers as  teachers  and  social  workers  should  have  a  thorough 
training  in  the  science  of  the  human  body.  Dr.  G.  A.  Soper  of 
'New  York  expresses  this  idea  very  tersely  in  the  following  state- 
ment :  "every  school,  college  and  univei-sity  should  have  a  carefully 
developed  course  in  Hygiene;  every  parent  who  sends  a  son  or 
daughter  to  these  places  of  instruction  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
this  fundamental  subject  of  life  and  health  shall  not  be  neglected." 

The  day  is  not  far  distant,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  present 
awakening,  when  courses  in  human  physiology  will  come  next  to 
the  mother  tongue  as  requirements  for  every  pupil  who  receives  a 
college  diploma,  for  as  a  writer  has  recently  put  it,  in  "Science", 
"upon  the  health  and  strength  of  the  people  depend  the  safety  of 
the  state  and  the  continued  advance  of  our  people."  Prof.  Walter 
Libbey  of  T^orth western  University,  after  an  interesting  discussion 
of  subjects  essential  to  the  "Socialization  of  the  College",  writes 
as  follows  in  January,  1913,  Popular  Science  Monthly:  "In  ad- 
dition to  popular  cx)urses  in  scientific  physiology  we  should  have 
in  every  college  popular  courses  in  applied  physiology  for  all  stu- 
dents, dealing  with  the  vital  questions  of  hygiene.  Such  courses 
are  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  undergraduates  in  reference  to 
diet,  sleep,  habits  of  study  and  of  personal  health  in  general.  For 
keeping  our  social  purpose  in  view,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  one 
of  the  chief  endeavors  of  the  college  should  be  to  disseminate 
through  the  schools  and  in  the  homes  the  knowledge  of  hygenic 
science  that  is  so  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple." 
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But  the  enforcing  of  this  ideal  does  not  stop  with  the  individual ; 
it  pushes  itself  on,  out  into  the  conditions  of  his  environment. 
'Next  in  importance  to  having  perfect  individuals,  is  the  secur- 
ing of  a  suitable  environment  for  their  habitation.  This  is  ex- 
pressed today  in  the  vigorous  efforts  put  forth  e^^ervAA^here  for 
sanitary  improvement,  and  in  the  extension  of  biological  knowl- 
edge as  the  only  sure  check  against  diseases.  The  building 
of  the  Panama  Canal  was  a  biological  achievement  in  a  more  fun- 
damental way  than  it  was  a  feat  of  mechanics  though  this  fact  is 
not  particularly  obtrusive  in  literature,  the  mechanical  being  more 
easily  approximated  in  dollars  and  cents.  DeLesseps,  the  French- 
man, might  have  built  the  canal  years  ago  if  his  initial  plans  had 
paid  more  attention  to  biological  considerations.  The  tenement 
problem,  the  alley  problem  of  our  congested  cities,  the  drainage 
and  various  other  features  of  rural  sanitation  are  only  extensions 
of  biological  beneficence. 

A  second  ideal  with  which  the  biological  laboratory  must  be 
concerned  both  in  its  immediate  and  ultimate  relation  is  the  prob- 
lem connected  with  the  conservation  of  our  national  food  supply. 
The  principles  and  practices  and  sources  involved  should  have  a 
large  place  in  the  course  of  study  in  city  schools  as  well  as  in  rural 
schools.  Problems  that  link  pupils  with  the  soil,  with  plant  and 
animal  life,  have  in  them  powerful  stimuli  toward  activity. 
These  stimuli  probably  arise  out  of  the  primitive  struggles  of  the 
race,  for  existence,  against  the  forces  of  organic  and  inorganic 
nature. 

The  search  for  food  was  undoubtedly  the  ruling  motive  which 
directed  these  early  as  well  as  later  struggles.  As  primitive  man 
acquired  the  habit  of  staying  by  his  plants  and  watching  them  grow 
to  maturity  and  of  tending  his  flocks,  he  gained  many  valuable 
traits  which  have  characterized  and  conditioned  his  progress  in 
civilization. 

This  brief  statement  of  a  biological  fact  indicates  the  supreme 
importance  of  some  phase  of  Agriculture  including  Nature  study 
as  a  part  of  our  educative  process.  Just  so  long  as  my  college 
neglects  to  look  after  this  side  of  the  students  education,  just  so 
long  is  it  failing  not  only  to  make  use  of  its  most  forceful  peda- 
gogical asset  but  it  is  failing  to  give  due  consideration  to  primary 
factors  in  the  race's  evolutionary  and  historic  development. 
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It  certainly  ought  to  be  as  much  of  a  reproach  to  a  person 
not  to  know  the  ultimate  sources  of  his  own  food  supply  as  it  is 
not  to  be  able  to  recall  the  name  of  the  author  of  some  ancient  epic. 

Many  intricate  social  problems  are  linked  with  this  question  of 
food;  we  see  the  cost  of  living  advancing  year  by  year;  legisla- 
tive investigations  and  enactments  are  aimed  at  its  amelioration, 
but  I  doubt  very  seriously  whether  or  not  any  permanent  relief 
will  be  forthcoming  until  the  whole  situation  shall  be  appreciated 
as  it  is  coming  to  be,  and  approached  in  the  light  of  advancing 
biological  knowledge.  A  wider  diffusion  of  this  fundamental  in- 
formation among  our  law  makers  will  go  far  toward  -fitting  them 
to  handle  civic  problems  more  intelligently  than  they  are  handled 
today. 

Practically  all  of  our  older  colleges,  those  that  were  founded 
and  nurtured  under  the  classic  ideal  have  come  to  recognize  the 
need  of  keeping  their  students  in  touch  with  the  great  world  of 
food,  and  have,  one  by  one,  added  ^Agriculture  or  some  phase  of 
it,  as  a  distinct  course.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  we  read  from 
a  digest  of  proceedings  of  the  Pan-American  Congress  "that  the 
predominant  interest  of  all  the  nations  taking  part  in  the  Second 
Pan-American  Congress  is  Agriculture." 

A  third  ideal  which  should  inspire  the  teaching  in  our  biologi- 
cal laboratories  is  included  in  the  vigorous  movements  which  wo 
see  on  all  sides  for  social  betterment  and  social  uplift.  This  move- 
ment must  look  to  the  improvement  of  the  individual  as  well  as 
to  the  improvement  of  the  race.  It  must  seek  to  make  society  bet- 
ter by  working  upon  the  individual  units.  It  must  aim  not  only 
at  ameliorating  the  "conditions  of  life  but  also  at  bettering  life 
itself." 

The  task  here  is  one  which  must  call  the  sociologist  in  for  its 
complete  solution.  It  is  said  that  Charles  Darwin  received  the 
stimulus  toward  his  great  achievements  in  biology  from  Robert 
Mai  thus'  essay  on  population.  So  the  biologist  today  receives  a 
large  share  of  the  stimuli  which  urge  him  to  -delve  into  research 
for  the  improvement  of  man  from  social  conditions ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  data  of  any  practical  sociology  are  dra-^vn  mostly  from 
results  of  the  biological  laboratory.  The  sociologist,  then,  if  he 
will  make  anything  more  than  a  superficial  survey  of  his  problem 
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must  be  primarily  a  l)iologist.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  the  iuter- 
pretations  which  he  will  make  as  to  the  varied  expressions  of  hu- 
man conduct  will  be  determined  largely  by  his  fundamental  con- 
cepts as  to  the  laws  of  life.  He  must  carry  these  laws  ever  with 
him  and  must  examine,  simplify  and  define  whatever  human 
phenomena  he  meets,  in  terms  of  them. 

The  point  of  view  in  social  uplift  has  undergone  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  last  decade.  From  the  hit  or  miss  method  of  deal- 
ing with  delinquents,  criminals  and  the  many  other  factors  that 
are  socially  important,  we  have  come  to  know  the  exact  ideal 
toward  which  we  should  work  and  to  apply  intelligently  the  for- 
mulae which  will  bring  us  to  the  same.  The  problems  surround- 
ing infant  mortality,  child  labor,  the  woman  question  are  all  being 
studied  today  from  an  unprejudiced  standpoint.  They  are  no  long- 
er the  sport  of  statistical  theorists,  but  are  truly  seen  to  be  prob- 
lems intimately  associated  with  the  life  and  strength  and  health  of 
the  race. 

The  legislator  who  would  make  laws  concerning  these  without 
a  due  appreciation  of  their  biological  significance,  may  do  much 
that  is  worthless  and  sometimes  even  positively  harmful.  We 
have,  for  instance,  several  cases  on  record  where  laws  were  made 
to  curb  certain  pests  when  by  that  very  act  millions  of  dollars  w^ere 
lost  to  the  communities  by  the  ravages  of  other  pests  which  had 
been  formerly  kept  in  check.  "N'othing  in  politics"  says  Prof. 
Dealy  "is  so  dislseartening  at  the  present  time  as  the  multiplicity 
of  laws,  mostly  unnecessary,  and  rarely,  even  the  best  of  them 
based  on  any  farsighted  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  social  de- 
velopment." The  words  of  Karl  Pearson  find  especial  appropri- 
ateness on  this  point:  "The  man  who  has  accustomed  himself  to 
marshal  facts  to  examine  their  complex  mutual  relations,  and  pre- 
dict upon  the  result  of  this  examination  their  inevitable  sequences, 
— sequences  which  we  term  natural  laws  and  which  are  as  valid  for 
every  normal  mind  as  for  that  of  the  individual  investigator, — 
such  a  man  we  may  hope  will  carry  his  scientific  method  into  the 
field  of  social  problems.  He  xVill  scarcely  be  content  with  mere 
superficial  statement,  with  vague  appeal  to.  the  imagination,  to  the 
emotions,  to  individual  prejudices.  He  will  demand  a  higher 
standard  of  reasoning,  a  clear  insight  into  facts  and  their  results, 
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and  his  demand  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  the  community  at 
large." 

Pearson  speaks  of  the  value  of  the  methods  of  science  in  fitting 
one  for  sound  citizenship.  His  words  may  be  interpreted  as  re- 
ferring preeminently  to  the  biological  sciences.  Sound  citizen- 
ship in  a  democracy  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  way  in 
which  information  has  become  socialized,  as  it  were,  and  utilized 
for  the  physical  and  spiritual  development  of  the  people. 

The  schools  of  higher  education  have  a  great  responsibility  in 
this  leveling  up  or  socialization.  Lin^  of  activity  extending 
from  different  branches  of  their  social  science  courses  should  touch 
every  phase  of  human  life.  A  permanent  stimulus  should  be 
found  in  the  failings  and  misfortunes  of  dependent  communities. 
"The  Samaritan  of  the  20th  century  is  not  the  man  who  assists 
the  traveler  who  fell  among  the  thieves  but  he  who  sees  to  it  that 
economic  conditions  of  employment  are  so  bettered  that  the  thieves 
who  infest  the  road  to  Jericho  may  have  honest  occupations." 

Still  ancthet  idoal  which  comes  in  for  a  considerable  share  of 
emphasis  in  the  biological  laboratory  is  the  fostering  of  a  prac- 
tical, creative  ethics;  an  ethics  which  is  based  upon  an  insight 
into  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  living  and  which  finds  in  this 
knowledge  the  impelling  motive  that  seeks  its  expression  in  right 
actions.  I  use  the  term  "creative"  to  imply  the  power  to  realize 
the  power  to  realize  the  ethical  ideal  in  one's  habitual  conduct 
as  the  outcome  of  intelligence,  in  the  midst  of  varying  social  groups 
and  under  varying  individual  vicissitudes. 

The  foundation  of  ethics  and  the  springs  of  human  conduct 
may  be  very  much  more  extensively  bound  up  with  our  bodily 
structure  and  functions  than  most  of  us  ever  pause  to  realize. 
Prof,  M.  V.  O'Shea  ^^Tites:  "given  a  body  capable  of  generating 
a  supply  of  energy  adequate  to  the  needs  of  an  active  life,  and; 
given  a  nervous  system  capable  of  responding  effectively  and  ap- 
propriately to  the  stimulations  from  a  complex  environment  of 
people  and  things,  and  we  have  an  organism  fitted  to  profit  by  ethi- 
cal experience."  Again  "in  order  that  ethical  and  moral  ideals 
may  gain  and  keep  the  upper  hand  in  one's  conduct,  the  organism 
must  be  kept  well  supplied  with  energy  and  never  be  permitted 
to  get  out  of  repair." 
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The  all-importance  of  a  large  knowledge  on  part  of  those  who 
must  assist  in  character  building  cannot  be  overstated,  though 
I  run  the  risk  of  tiresome  repetition  in  urging  this  fact. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  that  an  individual's  reactions  in  re- 
gard to  his  neighbors  are  simply  the  expressions  of  himself. 
We  have  about  learned  that  the  self  is  a  product.  The  biological 
laboratory  finds  a  splendid  opportunity  to  impart  ethical  values 
in  their  social  relations  and  thus  to  contribute  to  building  of 
selves. 

-  As  soon  as  one  learns  that  the  toad,  for  instance,  performs  the 
same  vital  functions  as  himself,  and  for  some  processes  in  strik- 
ingly similar  ways,  he  is  filled  with  a  greater  sympathy  and  re- 
spect for  that  organism.  It  will  sooner  or  later  da"svn  upon  him 
that  it  is  an  act  of  savagery,  wantonly  to  destroy  them  unless  they 
are  found  to  imperil  human  welfare.  .Genuine  respect  for  the 
living  among  lower  forms  will  go  far  in  reinforcing  one's  respect- 
ful reverence  of  personality  among  men.  Further,  it  would  be  a 
highly  unsocial  act  to  allow  a  noxious  parasitic  fungus  to  escape 
and  infect  one's  neighbor's  garden.  The  ultimate  damage  to  the 
community  from  one  such  act  cannot  be  easily  estimated. 

Unsocial  acts  are  usually  based  upon  selfishness ;  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  find  innumerable  illustrations  in  the  biological  field  which 
prove  clearly  that  it  j)ays  to  be  unselfish  and  social.  The  various 
campaigns  against  flies,  mosquitoes,  ticks,  numerous  plant  and 
other  animal  parasites,  are  all  efi^orts  to  develop  a  social  con,- 
sciousness. 

Another  way  in  which  the  biological  laboratory  makes  for  ethi- 
cal culture  is  the  part  which  it  has  played  and  is  playing,  in  es- 
tablishing the  true  relations  of  laces  and  nations  to  each  other. 
We  know  how  persistently  certain  scientists  only  a  few  decades 
ago  classified  races  as  superior  and  inferior.  We  marvel  at  the 
sense  of  security  they  took  in  the  absolute  certainty  of  their  cx)n- 
clusions  after  having  applied  their  mathematical  tests !  This  be- 
lief, of  course,  carried  with  it  two  types  of  conduct,  one  toward 
the  superior  and  one  toward  the  inferior.  The  microscopists  and 
naturalists  working  along  other  lines  are  fairly  united  at  present 
that  these  terms  have  no  meaning  as  applied  to  races  and  nations, 
and  the  additional  fact  that  some  of  the  so-called  inferior  peoples 
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have  forged  ahead  to  the  front  ranks  of  civilized  nations,  while 
some  so-called  superior  ones  have  become  apparently  decadent, 
has  completely  npset  these  older  calculations. 

A  universal  ethical  conduct,  which  must  be  the  same  to  all  men, 
vdll  surely  follow  as  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  former 
days  shall  be  supplanted  by  the  truths  of  the  laboratory.  Wo 
are  nearer  the  goal  of  universal  brotherhood,  I  feel,  than  we  were 
a  century  ago  largely  because  the  pursuit  of  science  has  developed 
a  larger  sympathy  among  men  and  taught  them  that  they  are 
truly  of  one  flesh. 

The  biologist  will  undoubtedly  write  his  account  of  the  causes 
of  the  great  European  war.  It  is  not  proper  for  me  to  go  into 
them  now,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  suggest  that  the  clashing  o£' 
ethical  standards  is  going  to  have  much  to  do  with  such  expla- 
nation. 

Many  other  ideals  might  be  mentioned  as  superior  ends  of 
biological  teaching,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  large  place  which  teaching  should  occupy  in  the  education 
of  the  average  citizen  of  today. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  in  this  discussion  that  the  pursuit  of 
biological  sciences  is  all  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  the  liberal 
education  of  our  youth,  and  I  am  far  from  even  intimating  that 
the  laboratory  is  doing  its  full  duty  with  respect  to  the  ideals 
mentioned  above.  In  too  many  cases  biological  teaching  has  not 
risen  to  an  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  its  field.  Too  many 
teachers,  both  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  are  satisfied  mere- 
ly with  enforcing  visual  observations,  which  amounts  to  little 
more  than  a  passing  fancy,  neglecting  entirely  the  real  meaning 
and  function  of  this  subject  matter  in  the  intellectual,  moral  and 
economic  development  of  the  race.  In  fact  this  same  laboratory  has 
often  been  stupidly  irreligious  and  inexcusably  sacreligious'  in 
the  past,  and  thereby  has  frequently  done  much  harm  sowing  seeds 
of  skepticism  and  tearing  do^\'Ti  the  character  of  the  pupil. 

The  remedy  for  the  poor  work  which  has  been  done  lies  in  the 
superior  training  which  must  be  given  in  the  ideals  of  the  subject. 
It  matters  not  how  efficient  men  may  become  from  a  purely  in- 
tellectual standpoint,  so  long  as  they  are  lacking  in  the  possession 
of  ideals  and  the  power  to  work  toward  the  realization  of  the 
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same;  so  long  as  they  are  controlled  by  selfishness,  humanity  has 
gained  but  little. 

The  teacher  of  biology  then  ought  to  be  a  person  of  high  moral 
and  religious  ideals,  large  sympathies  and  breadth  of  character, 
working  ever  to  develop  right  conduct  and  to  prepare  the  yoimg 
to  render  active  service  to  the  living,  for  the  great  test  of  his  task 
is  summed  up  in  the  query — to  what  extent  has  he  contributed 
to  making  men  better,  to  giving  them  greater  respect  for  their 
fellows,  to  making  them  more  useful  in  improving  the  condition 
of  mankind?  The  unbiased  answer  to  this  query  should  decide 
the  extent  to  which  this  subject  should  find  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum. 


The  Hill-Road. 

Fort . 


The  autumn  hill-road's  ploughed  and  ploughed  again  with  war  steeds' 

hoofs. 
The  dead  leaves — gold  and  l)lood-red — line  the  road  at  night ; 
And  0,  the  glory  of  the  carpet  and  the  wall — an  old-time  sight — 
At  morning.     When  the  horses  and  their  riders  climb  the  steep 
The  khaki  blends  into  the  painted  scene  and  plumes  eternal  seem  to 

wave,  as  shadows  deep 
Eide  on  before  the  winding  mass.     The  leader's  rein  is  drawn  beneath 

the  brightest  bough — 
The  martial  music — moving  lines — ^the  city's  lowered  peaks  somehow 
A  story  tell ! 

The  war-mill's  wheel  is  turned.     Glance ! 
The  cavalry — a  hill-road — somewhere  in  saddened  France 
Behold !     The  naked  trees — the  ruined  village — ah !  the  sunken  roofs ! 
Again  the  journeying  citjr's  tented  ways  are  busy  with  an  all-important 

care — 
War's  work!     To  remove  the  scales  that  long  have  blinded  half  the 

nation's  eyes  is  no  small  task ! 
And  millions  true  must  wait  and  see  the  millions  fall  nor  ask 
The  question.     Naught  must  change  the  current  of  the  vibrant  reel 
That  moving  onward  soon  shall  touch  the  treasured  spot  where  Gods 

conceal 
Life's  secret.      Hush !      No  tardy  thought,  no  tardy  act !     All  feeble 

falterings  the  Gods  forswear, 

Minnie  E.  Hats. 


Questions  for  the  Advanced  Class  in 
Geography 

By  F.  a.  Fokakeb. 

1.  As  a  ship  sails  south  along  a  meridian,  it  is  noticed  that 
stars  rise  to  the  zenith  from  the  south  and  sink  toward  the  hori- 
son  on  the  north.     Is  this  a  proof  of  the  earth's  rotundity  ? 

2.  Give  two  decisive  tests  concerning  the  movement  of  the 
stars  when  a  ship  sails  along  a  meridian,  that  would  prove  or 
disprove  that  meridian's  curvature. 

3.  An  ordinary  pendulum  clock  which  keeps  correct  time  at 
the  equator  gains  when  carried  to  either  pole.     Give  three  reasons. 

4.  Which  of  tliese  might  alTect  a  watch? 

5.  Which  of  these  might  affect  a  sand  glass? 

6.  Give  a  reason  why  a  pendulum  clock  would  be  less  suitable 
for  keeping  time  at  the  poles  than  at  the  equator. 

7.  If  Columbus  and  Harrisburg  had  the  same  latitude,  would 
a  person  travel  east  all  the  time  in  going  from  the  former  city  to 
the  latter,  providing  he  wished  to  go  the  shortest  possible  distance  ? 

8.  If  two  cities  have  the  same  longitude,  would  a  person  fol- 
low their  common  meridian,  if  he  wished  to  travel  the  shortest 
possible  distance  from  one  to  the  other  ? 

9.  If  the  earth  were  to  stop  rotating,  what  effect  would  it 
have  upon  all  rivers  flowing  toward  the  equator?  Toward  the 
poles  ?  In  particular  upon  the  Mississippi  and  the  ISTile  ?  Upon 
the  Amazon? 

10.  If  one  were  to  start  at  the  State  House  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  travel  100  miles  north,  then  100  west,  100  south,  and  100 
east,  where  would  he  finish  the  journey  ?     Give  reasons  for  answer. 

11.  If  the  same  distances  were  travelled  but  he  should  go  south, 
east,  north,  and  west,  where  would  he  finish  the  journey  ? 

12.  Would  the  same  thing  occur  if  he  travelled  two  degrees  in 
each  of  these  directions,  respectively  ? 

13.  Where  must  the  starting  point  be  if  one  traveled  100 
miles  north,  100  west,  100  south,  and  100  east  to  finish  his  jour- 
ney at  the  stai-ting  point. 
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14.  Locate  at  least  two  points  from  whicli  one  may  travel  100 
miles  north,  then  100  west,  and  finally  100  south  and  arrive  at 
his  starting  point,     (l^o,  there  is  no  mistake  here.) 

15.  Why  does  the  sun  rise  farther  north  at  Halifax  than  at 
Savannah  on  the  first  of  June?  Farther  south  on  the  first  of 
December  ? 

16.  If  the  earth's  axis  were  inclined  40  degrees  to  its  ecliptic 
instead  of  23"|A  degrees,  what  effect  would  the  change  have  on  the 
length  of  day  and  night  at  ITew  York  City  ?     At  the  poles  ? 

17.  By  noting  your  answer  to  INTo.  10  can  you  find  one  reason 
why  deeds  calling  for  a  quarter  section  of  land  usually  read  "160 
acres  more  or  less"  ? 

18.  Describe  a  person's  path  if  he  should  start  from  Columbus 
and  travel  continuously  northeast. 

19.  Describe  his  path  if  he  should  start  northeast  but  go 
straight  ahead. 

20.  Describe  one's  path  in  traveling  the  shortest  distance  from 
a  place  whose  longitude  is  80  degrees  west  and  latitude  40  north 
to  another  place  with  the  same  latitude  but  whose  longitude  is 
100  degrees  east. 

21.  Objects  of  the  sanie  mass  do  not  weigh  the  same  at  the 
altitude  even  on  the  same  parallel.  In  other  words,  gravity  i8 
not  constant  along  a  given  parallel.  What  variations  in  the  form 
of  the  earth  would  account  for  this  ? 

22.  If  a  man  stands  on  the  40th  parallel  with  his  arm  ex- 
tended horizontally  northward,  how  much  must  he  drop  his  arm 
to  point  directly  toward  the  north  pole  ? 

23.  Given  the  man  in  the  same  position  as  before,  how  much 
must  he  raise  his  arm  to  be  pointing  toward  an  exact  polar  star, 
if  there  were  one  ? 

24.  Given  the  further  condition  that  the  man's  longitude  is 
80  W.  If  he  drops  his  arm  50,  70,  90,  what  will  be  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  the  points  of  the  earth's  surface  at  which  he  is 
pointing  ? 

25.  If  you  stood  pointing  directly  toward  the' north  pole  of 
the  earth,  what  is  the  least  angle  through  which  you  can  move 
your  arm  to  be  pointing  toward  the  earth's  south  pole  ? 

26.  If  you  stood  pointing  directly  toward  the  earth's  north 
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star,  what  is  the  least  angle  through  which  you  can  more  your  arm 
to  be  pointing  toward  the  earth's  south  pole  ? 

27.  Suppose  a  hoy  stands,  rapidly  revolving  a  one-pound  ball 
about  him  on  the  end  of  a  strong  string.  If,  with  the  same  veloc- 
ity, the  mass  of  the  ball  instantly  became  1000  lbs.,  what  would 
be  the  relative  motion  of  the  boy  and  the  ball  ? 

28.  Prove  from,  the  above  that  the  earth  revolves  about  the 
sun  instead  of  the  sun  about  the  earth  as  was  once  supposed,  know- 
ing that  the  mass  of  the  sun  is  332,000  times  that  of  the  earth. 

29.  Disregarding  other  bodies,  what  would  be  the  motions  of 
the  earth  and  sun  if  their  masses  were  equal  ? 

30.  Under  the  last  hypothesis,  what  would  be  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth  ? 

31.  If  the  sun  revolved  about  the  earth  while  the  latter  is 
fixed,  how  many  revolutions  must  be  made  by  it  in  a  year  to  ac- 
count for  the  present  phenomena? 

32.  Given  that  the  distance  between  earth  and  sun  is  93,000,- 
000  miles,  and  supposing  the  orbits  to  be  circles,  how  fast  does 
the  earth  travel  per  second  if  it  revolves  about  the  sun?  How 
fast  would  the  sun  travel  per  second  if  it  revolved  about  the  earth 
as  formerly  supposed  ? 

33.  Xmas  19l5  lasted  over  forty-nine  hours.  Account  for  the 
fact. 

34.  When  it  is  6  a.  m.  Wednesday  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Thursday  exist  at  the  same  moment  some- 
where on  the  earth's  surface.     Explain, 

35.  Where,  when,  and  in  what  direction  will  one  be  traveling 
to  have  "two  Sundays  coming  together"  ? 

36.  IbiTeglecting  twilight,  the  longest  day  at  the  north  pole  is 
186  days,  but  at  the  south  pole  only  1Y9  days;  in  other  words, 
the  north  pole  day  is  about  168  hours  longer  than  the  south  pole 
day.     Explain. 

37.  Sometimes  there  is  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  when  both  s\m 
and  moon  appear  above  the  horizon.     Explain. 


The  Emotional  Coloring  of  the  High  School 

Girl's  Life 

Geeteude  Klein,  South  Philadelphia  High  School 

FOE  GlELS. 

^' iiiimniiiiiiiiiiiK^  Y^  j^gg J.  gQ  jjoxlq}^  of  efficiency,  of  vocational  guidance, 

§  V  «  V  I  of  educational  guidance  these  days,  and  we  read  so 
I  Vw  ^  mucli  of  psychological  tests  for  ability,  that  we  al- 
I  I   most   forget   the    individual  girl   in   the   making, 

^iiiiiiiimiiaiiiiniiiiiicf  The  high  school  for  girls  sees  the  little  girl  grow  up. 
I  I   She  coiaes  to  us  very  often  with  hair  in  curls,  dressed 

I  I    i^  middy  blouse  and  short  skirt,  and  she  leaves 

4>]iiiniiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic<f>  .  11         .  1       .  ^T7 

us,  outwardly,  at  least,  a  young  woman.  We  con- 
cern ourselves  with  her  English  and  her  mathematics,  her  foreign 
languages  and  her  sciences,  and,  of  course,  with  her  outward  man- 
ners and,  in  a  less  degree,  ^ith  her  morals.  We  know  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  her  physical  make-up.  We  hope  to  guide  the 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  her  mental  make-up.  We  ignore 
the  changes  taking  place  in  her  emotional  make-up.  It  is  these 
emotional  changes,  the  impressionistic  coloring  of  all  the  thoughts 
of  the  high  school  girl  that  I  shall  study, — ^for  I  want  to  use  this 
wonderful  energy  of  hers;  that  is,  I  want  her  to  learn  its  use. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  this  study  must  be  personally 
colored,  prejudicially  colored  by  my  own  personality,  by  my  own 
craving  for  friendship  and  my  dread  fear  of  being  relegated  to 
the  teacher  pedestal  on  which  I  placed  my  teachers  long  ago. 

To  go  back  to  my  high  school  experience  as  a  pupil,  my  first 
recollection  connected  with  school,  and  the  big  strange  high  school 
in  particular,  is  fear.  In  the  class-room,  I  had  no  thought,  just 
fear.  My  one  desire  was  to  answer  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
then  be  silent  and  not  conspicuous.  Later,  when  thoughts  came, 
I  recognized  that  they  were  not  what  the  teacher  wanted.  They 
were  my  thoughts — as  I  later  criticised  them,  however, — too  imma- 
ture and  childish,  and  I  soon  learned  to  give  back  to  the  teacher 
what  she  wanted.     So  I  slipped  through  high  school  and  college. 
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along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  paths  falling  accidentally  in 
pleasant  places,  full  of  dreams  and  fancies,  until,  with  a  shock, 
I  awoke.  Until  T  awoke,  I  taught,  as  I  had  been  taught  for  the 
sake  of  the  subjects.  Indeed,  books  were  the  only  realities. 
Without  any  change  in  myself  or  my  teaching,  which  I  seemed 
to  make  evident,  my  students  felt  a  difference.  They  began  to 
come  to  me  with  their  interests  and  troubles.  What  I  hear  most 
frequently  is,  "T  do  not  know  why  but  I  just  cannot  keep  my 
mind  on  my  lessons."  I  found  that  the  more  they  talked  the 
more  excited  thej  gi-ew,  and  yet,  by  talking  it  out,  some  internal 
pressure  was  temporarily  relieved.  My  answer  is  always  some 
variation  of,  "It  is  because  you  are  growing  up ;  you  have  mental 
growing  pains."  I  know  that  it  is  emotional  growing  pains  too, 
but  they  are  at  the  self-analysis  stage  without  scientific  knowledge 
and  what  they  need,  I  think,  is  half  humorous  understanding  and 
a  feeling  of  comradeship  more  than  sympathy. 

Another  phase  of  "growing  up"  is  that  which  shows  itself  in 
the  pupils  with  good  minds  and  orthodox  background — the  feeling 
of  utter  distrust  of  elders  and  conventions.  These  are  the  girls 
who  discover  Bernard  Shaw,  swallow  him  whole  and  attack  Ibsen 
and  the  Russians  at  a  time  when  they  should  be  day  dreaming 
over  Tennyson,  or  better,  getting  a  Pippa  Passes  view  of  the  world. 
This  type  is  very  difficult  to  handle  because  the  great  unrest  has 
tackled  truths  too  big  for  14  or  15  year  olds.  Again,  it  is  com- 
radeship they  need. 

Then  there  ic  the  butterfly,  boy-crazy  type  which  looks  at  itself 
in  every  door  or  picture  to  see  whether  the  curl  is  properly  placed 
and  the  powder.  I  always  look  meaningly  at  her  finger  nails  and 
talk  of  baths  and  buttons  and  baseball. 

There  are  many  types  of  high  school  girl.  In  fact,  one  par- 
ticular girl  may  go  through  many  phases  easily,  if  she  develop 
naturally,  and  for  another,  high  school  years  may  be  a  long 
strain.  Many  a  panacea  has  been  suggested  to  help  her — 
vocational  guidance,  schools  of  tomorrow,  supervised  study,  men- 
tal measurement  tests,  psycho-analysis — all  are  helpful;  all  are 
partially  good.  The  great  problem  at  this  age  is  that  we 
deal  with  the  girl  at  her  most  individualistic  time.  Each  girl 
has  such  totally  different  needs,   and  public  high  school  teach- 
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ers  must,  of  necessity,  deal  with  such  numbers  of  pupils.  It  is 
so  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  to  classify  girls  by  their  outward  man- 
ner into  types — the  repressed  t}^e,  the  butterfly,  etc.,  and  to  think 
the  problem  solved — ^but  in  a  trice  the  repressed  type  may  wake 
up  and  be  the  butterfly. 

Still  there  seem  to  me  to  be  certain  definite  things  that  it  is 
my  business,  as  a  teacher,  to  get  the  girl  to  discover.  All  types 
of  growing  girls  must  realize  that  they  are  enjoying  their  own 
restlessness ;  that  grownups  want  to  helj)  and  be  friends  with  girls 
but  that  girls  have  their  part  to  do  for  gi'own-iips;  that  living 
means  fighting,  and  that  living  means  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body;  that  a  sound  mind  means  two  things,  developing  one's  own 
capabilities  and  understanding  other  people's  different  capabili- 
ties, and  that  these  two  things  can  only  be  got  by  hard  work ;  and 
that  never  again  will  the  individual  girl  have  as  much  time  to 
develop  and  understand ;  that  a  sound  body  means  cleanliness,  at- 
tractiveness and  exercise;  -that  living  means  work  and  play. 

Many  teachers  believe  that  the  side  of  school  work  to  stress 
with  the  adolescent  girl  is  the  sei*vice  side,  the  doing  for  others, 
but  I  think  that  this  will  make  little  headway  except  in  that  it 
is  doing.  This  part  of  life,  when  the  individual  is  just  asserting 
herself,  is  the  most  selfish,  self-absorbed  time  of  all  and  while  the 
doing,  action  is  the  side  to  stress  it  is  action  for  the  sake  of  the 
girl  herself  that  we  must  stress.  It  is  this  making  the  girl  act, 
making  her  grow  by  the  very  exercise  of  her  characteristic  emo- 
tional phases  that  I  consider  my  chief  aim. 

The  first  phase  1  shall  discuss  is  the  frightened  repressed  stage. 
The  girl  is  developing.  She  is  changing.  She  cannot  find  the 
little  girl  she  use  to  be,  when  she  looks  at  herself  in  the  glass. 
She  is  self-conscious  and  she  thinks  that  people  are  laughing  at' 
her.  Uppermost  in  her  mind  is  the  feeling  of  being  misunder- 
stood, and  she  is.  Elders  for  the  most  part  have  forgotten  or  are 
ashamed  of  tlieir  own  self-conscious  days.  She  has  passed  the 
stage  of  being  interested  in  dolls  and  no  new  make-believe  interests 
outside  herself  are  alluring.  So  she  flocks  by  herself  and  shuns 
older  people  and  even  girls  and  boys  of  her  own  age.  She  is 
afraid  of  them  and  of  their  laughing,  (to  her  mocking)  eyes.  She 
rarely  joins  in  a  class-discussion,  and  when  the  teacher  puts  a 
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question  to  her  directly,  she  answers  as  briefly  as  possible.  I  have 
purposely,  in  this  description,  exaggerated  the  repressed  type  for 
the  sake  of  vividness.  If  any  one  girl  were  long  as  silent  and 
frightened  as  the  above,  she  would  be  a  pathological  case  beyond 
the  help  of  friend  teacher.  1'  et  variations  of  this  phase  are  char- 
acteristic of  many  a  high-school  girl  whom  I  have  often  labelled 
dull  or  sullen. 

What  must  I  do  for  such  a  girl  ?  First  of  all,  I  must  help  her 
to  realize  that  her  fears  are  natural  and  that  everybody  has  fears 
to  conquer.  Possibly  reminiscence,  real  or  make-believe,  may  help 
her.  She  cannot  be  joked  into  speech.  She  fears  a  joke  too  much. 
She  has  to  see  that  school  is  the  place  where  one  learns  to  weigh 
opinions  and  that  only,  by  talking  and  by  criticism  backed  by 
proofs  can  one  learn,  and  that  success  in  any  field  can  ojAj  come 
by  fighting.  Sometimes,  this  type  of  girl  can  be  helped  to  con- 
quer her  timidity  by  enlisting  her  aid  for  another  type,  for  the 
restless,  too  talkative  type.  That  is,  these  two  types  can  be  of 
mutual  aid. 

The  restless  type  of  girl  has  no  self-consciousness  at  all,  only 
self-satisfaction.  She  too,  is  interested  only  in  herself,  but  she 
sees  no  one  else.  She  is  eager  therefore  to  make  herself  a  power 
in  the  class.  She  wants  to  attract  the  attention  of  elders  and  of 
her  companions.  She  is  eager  to  take  the  whole  world  into  her 
confidence.  For  every  question,  she  has  some  answer  ready. 
She  rushes  madly  from  one  interest  to  another,  always  keeping 
herself,  however,  in  the  public  eye.  This  interest  in  herself  and 
in  attention  can  well  be  utilized  in  soliciting  her  help  for  the  un- 
social girl.  Personally,  the  confiding  type  is  the  one  hardest  for 
mo  to  handle.  It  is  so  hard  to  tell  where  her  embroidering  of 
fact  begins  and  so  hard  to  guide  her  without  entirely  repressing 
her.  It  is  repression  that  she  needs,  could  one  be  sure  that  not 
speaking  out,  made  her  dream  the  less.  She  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  her  obtrusive  bid  for  interest  and  sympathy,  the 
obtrusion  of  her  likes  and  dislikes,  militates  against  her  getting 
sympathy.  She  can  get  whrt  she  wants  from  the  timid  girl,  if 
she  tries ;  and  unless  she  be  helped  to  other  interests ;  and  for  her 
helping  the  silent  girl  and  earning  money  are  better  than  clubs, — 
she  will  soon  get  to  the  in-love  state.     In  love  with  herself  she 
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already  is,  and  this  will  go  ovor  into  love  for  a  girl,  a  boy,  a 
teacher,  an  actor — always  a  person,  and  it  will  always  begin  merely 
in  a  transfer  of  the  interest  in  self.  This  girl  will  rarely  be  able 
to  interest  the  object  of  her  affections  and  so  she  must  be  helped 
to  discover  that  she  is  purely  subjective.  She  is  giving  pleasure 
to  herself  alone,  and  by  her  uuinteresting  confidences,  she  is  de- 
feating her  own  ends.  She  must  learn  to  see  the  other's  point 
of  view  and  must  sce  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  do  this  is  to 
force  her  attention  not  only  to  the  other  person  but  to  her  o\va 
work,  school-work  maybe.  She  must  take  on  faith  the  knowledge 
that  by  forcing  one's  attention  to  work,  interest  in  and  even  de 
sire  for  work  will  grow. 

Just  here  the  teacher  must  get  the  knowledge  which  will  guide 
the  girl  to  choose  wisely  what  to  study.  It  is  not  enough  to  let 
the  girl  choose  and  follow  her  natural  interest.  The  girl  cannot 
be  far-seeing  enough.  There  are  certain  natural  interests  of  youth 
which  must  be  fostered,  but  just  as  certainly  interests  for  matur- 
ity must  be  provided  for.  Certain  subjects  must  be  learned  for 
bread  and  butter,  be  thoy  cooking,  or  stenography,  or  law,  or  medi- 
cine, and  just  as  certainly  other  subjects,  botony,  or  music  or  a 
foreign  language  must  become  acquired  tastes  to  contribute  to  the 
girl's  personality.  This  is  the  time  of  life  when  the  girl  must 
get  an  idea  of  the  background  of  living,  the  historic  human  back- 
ground. She  must  be  guided  to  see  that  youth  has  its  big  func- 
tion, the  function  of  learning  and  doing,  and  that  mental  indi- 
gestion is  a  far  more  interesting  state  subjectively  and  objectively 
than  mental  starvation.  She  must  learn  that  her  point  of  view 
is  true  for  her  but  that  it  is  only  a  point  of  view.  She  must 
judge  and  evaluate  but  unless  her  judgments  and  valuations  grow 
v/ith  her  growth  and  change  with  her  changes,  she  will  always 
remain  mentally  and  emotionally  a  fourteen-year  old.  This  is 
the  age  when  she  needs  people  and  ought  to  have  them ;  but  just 
as  certainly  it  is  the  time  when  she  must  begin  to  be  interested 
in  things — ^movements — study.  Her  emotions  must  help  her  to 
grow.  Dreaming  may  be  fine,  but  purposeless  dreaming  brings 
depression  and  disillusion.     The  girl  must  fight  for  growth. 

Lastly,  we  have  what  we  call,  the  healthy  type,  good  student, 
all-round  good  girl,  jolly  good-fellow  with  girls  and  boys  and 
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teachers  alike.  She  is  'the  fortunate  one  whose  growing  pains, 
mental,  emotional  and  physical  cause  her  not  too  great  discomfort 
but  spur  her  to  interest  in  people  and  sports  and  study.  The 
gods  have  surely  endov/ed  her  with  that  balance  which  Barrie  would 
perhaps  call  "charm."  Always,  in  the  fall,  when  a  new  class  of 
girls  comes  to  me,  I  am  reminded  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Pierce's  "The  Veil 
of  Maya"  and  I  wonder  about  the  mental  make-up  of  the  girls  in 
front  of  me;  how  many  of  them  are  blessed  or  cursed  with  it; 
"with  how  much  difficidty  they  will  find  their  instrument  and 
their  note  in  the  orchestra  of  life" ;  and  I,  too,  "muse  perplexedly 
on  this  veil  of  Maya  of  which  men  think  so  much  but  which  counts 
so  little  in  the  end.  'With  or  without  it,'  (so  muses  Death  in  Mr. 
Pierce's  fantasy)  'there  is  life,'  and  with  or  without  it,  all  men. 
must  face  me.  Has  it  any  use,  then,  after  all  V  And  with  that  he 
fell  asleep,  leaving  the  problem  still  unsolved." 


I 


A   Schoolroom   Incident 

(Miss)  Elizabeth  Puedy,  Buedett,  N.  Y. 

1'""""""° "'""t|T  happened  in  a  little  county  school  up  among  the 

I    hills  of  western  New  York.     The  teacher  was  a 
I   woman  of  careful  preparation  and  large  experience 
I   whom  broken  health  had  sent  into  the  country  for 
^xiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiriiiitc^   a  year. 

I  I        "Our   children    are   learning   as   never   before" 

1  i   boasted  the  parents  but  just  how  fine  was  the  work 

*^""""""°""""""'*   she  was  doing  would  never  have  been  known  had 
I  not  strolled  in  that  day. 

She  was  reading  Evangeline  to  the  seventh  grade  because  it 
supplemented  some  work  in  English  and  History.  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  quality  of  the  reading.  There  were  no  frills; 
no  flourishing  of  the  voice ;  no  dwelling  upon  words  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  vehicle  of  thought;  nothing  but  a  straight,  clear  inter- 
pretation of  what  the  author  had  to  say. 

Her  pupils  sat  interestedly  watching  for  the  words  that  en- 
lightened their  minds.  They  knew  the  story  of  the  Acadians  as 
told  in  history  but  now  the  pictures  of  the  events  came  to  theim 
in  the  matchless  words  of  the  poet. 

Once  the  teacher  turned  to  a  girl  with  the  question:  "Do  you 
get  the  picture  of  it  ?" 

Her  quick,  short,  "yes"  bespoke  her  intense  interest  and  the 
reading  went  on.  They  heard  in  reverent  tones  the  voice  of  the 
priest,  "Father  forgive  them."  They  were  present  at  the  burial 
of  Benedict  and"  they  felt  the  sufferings  of  Evangeline  as  the  tide 
carried  the  boats  and  Gabriel  out  to  sea. 

One  of  the  class,  a  raw  country  boy  of  the  diamond-in-the- 
rough  type,  burst  out : 

"Oh  if  T  only  had  had  a  gim  and  could  have  looked  over  the 
sight  of  it, at  that  King  of  England!" 

"The  king  was  not  at  all  to  blame"  explained  the  teacher. 
"There  was  the  English  Parliament  who  discussed  the  measure." 

"Yes,  but  such  a  king  ought  to  die"  cried  the  youth. 
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Then  that  teacher  did  something  fine.  She  just  looked  the  boj 
in  the  eyes  and  repeated : 

"Thon  shalt  not  kill.  Vengeance  is  mine.  I  will  repay,  saith 
the  Lord." 

"Yes,  I  know,  but,"  puzzled  the  boy  as  he  followed  the  others 
to  their  seats. 

N"ot  five  minutes  aften^^ard  the  same  lad  was  at  the  teacher's 
desk  pointing  out  eagerly  a  line  in  his  English  lesson. 

"Look"  he  cried,  "That  is  exactly  what  the  priest  said." 

"Yes,"  she  replied  "and  both  are  quotations  from  the  Bible.  It 
is  what  our  Saviour  said  on  the  cross :  'Father  forgive  them,  they 
know  not  what  they  do'." 

The  boy  walked  slowly  back  to  his  seat  and  the  work  of  the  day 
went  on. 

Before  the  week  was  out  the  same  pupil  was  engaged  in  a  fight 
with  another.  When  the  battle  had  subsided  and  the  participants 
had  cooled  off  the  teacher  talked  quietly  with  the  aggressive  youth. 
With  perfect  confidence  in  her  he  raised  his  eyes  to  her  face  and 
related  the  incident.  She  pointed  out  to  him  where  he  had  erred, 
commended  what  was  manly  and  then  asked : 

"Were  you  not  swearing?" 

"Yes,"  he  admitted. 

"Have  you  asked  God  to  forgive  you  ?"  was  the  quiet  query. 

One  startled  look  and  the  boy,  realizing  that  she  was  asking  a 
familiar  thing  answered  truthfully: 

"N'o,  I  was  too  angry." 

"Will  you  ?"  she  said  simply. 

"Yes,"  he  promised. 

The  lesson  was  complete.  That  boy  had  incorporated  "forgive- 
ness" into  his  life. 

I  went  away  pondering.  If  only  we  would  make  forgiveness 
and  truth  our  daily  companions  they  would  not  come  to  us  as 
strangers  in  the  crises  of  life. 


Teaching  "Advertising"  in  the  English 
Course 

Maky  a.  Weavek,  Teacher  of  English,  The  Technical 
High  Schooi-,  SrRiNGFiELD,  Massachusetts. 

4»jiiiiiniiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiit^jj|^  gypj.  Ayif[ening  scope  of  a  high  school  course  in 
i  rr%  I  English  draws  within  the  circle  most  varied  sub- 
§  JL  I  i^<^'t  material.  Such  a  course  tries  to  be  of  service 
I  I   i^i  every  phase  of  the  pupil's  life  in  which  aj)pre- 

^iiiiiiiiiiitiaiiHitiiiiiic^  ciation  or  self  expression  may  be  needed — however 
I  I   far  removed  from  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term 

I  I    "Enc'lish".     We  feel  the   duty   of  training  iudg- 

4>iuiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiE4*  i       •  ,     ,  11  1 

ments    m    respect    to    newspapers,     books,    plays, 

speeches,  etc.,  as  well  as  helping  give  power  to  speak  or  write  well 
and  effectively  in  any  line  of  activity,  with  a  forward  glance  at 
the  days  to  come,  with  their  social  or  college  or  business  needs. 
Surely  a  big  ideal!  Yet,  even  with  this  ideal,  the  suggestion  of 
introducing  at  the  Technical  High  School  a  course  in  advertising 
came  to  me  as  almost  unwarranted,  in  a  very  full  curriculum. 
Did  we  need  it  ?  And  if  so,  how  could  one  teach  it  ?  With  mis- 
givings I  accepted  the  challenging  task;  and  to  relate  the  results 
of  the  experiment  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

The  course  was  offered  in  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  of  non-college 
type,  who  were  doing  their  last  half  year  of  high  school  work.  That 
they  might  not  go  out  unfitted  in  certain  very  practical  details, 
they  were  being  given  a  careful  course  in  business  letter  writing. 
All  the  principles  of  correct  form,  concise  clearness,  and  courtesy 
were  insisted  upon. 

As  a  special  phase  of  commercial  correspondence,  emphasis  was 
laid  upon  the  sales  letter.  Here  entered  the  factor  of  so  present- 
ing the  merits  of  the  goods  under  consideration  as  to  secure  a  sale. 
The  interesting  fact  that  they  had  just  been  studying  the  elements 
of  argumentation  enabled  them  to  carry  out  a  very  real  correla- 
tion between  theory  and  business  practice,  and  laid  a  foundation 
for  the  subject  which  they  had  thus,  unconsciously,  begun,  adver- 
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Using.  That  their  letters  might  not  be  classed  with  those  iiiifor- 
timate  form  letters  which  so  easily  slip  into  Ihe  waste  basket, 
they  avoided  cheapness  on  the  one  hand  and  strove  for  attractive- 
ness on  the  other.  The  excellent  courses  of  the  school  in  design 
for  girls,  and  mechanical  drawing  and  lettering  for  boys,  made 
possible  some  very  original  and  attractive  letter  headings.  One 
boy,  manager  of  an  orchestra  outside  of  school,  found  it  possible 
to  get  out  a  letter  that  was  of  value  to  him;  and  another,  in  the 
employ  of  a  prominent  local  firm,  was  so  successful  in  presenting 
the  value  of  their  product  that  his  letter  was  accepted  as  a 
basis  for  hundreds  of  copies  sent  out  to  advertise  their  goods. 

In  attacking  the  problem  of  advertising,  in  itself,  it  became 
necessary  at  once  to  look  into  the  underlying  principles  or  theory 
of  the  business.  By  means  of  speeches  from  pupils  and  talks  by 
the  teacher,  it  was  possible  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  history  of 
advertising  and  its  psychology.  We  learned  that  advertising  is 
a  problem  concerned  with  the  goods  themselves ;  the  buying  public ; 
and  the  man  between,  the  advertiser.  The  fact  that  those  goods 
must  in  themselves  be  honest,  and  that  a  complete  knowledge  of 
them  is  essential  to  the  one  who  would  sell  them,  is  a  valuable  one ; 
but  the  chief  consideration  is  of  the  public  itself  and  leads  at  once 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  knowledge  of  human, nature  underlies  all 
successful  power  of  persuasion,  whether  in  debate  or  in  business. 
The  goods  will  not,  as  a  rule,  sell  themselves,  no  matter  how 
worthy — with  skill,  many  goods  by  no  means  worthy  have  been 
sold !  Therefore,  how  be  skilful  ?  Know  your  public.  We  an- 
alyzed the  process  of  publicity  into  three  steps:  attract  attention, 
arouse  interest,  secure  response.     We  considered  each  in  turn. 

Devices  for  catching  the  attention  are  fascinatingly  many  and 
varied,  and  open  up  a  surprisingly  wide  field  for  observation. 
An  interesting  way  to  study  them  was  to  bring  in  large  collections 
of  "ads"  from  magazines  and  all  other  available  sources. 

Think  first  of  the  possibilities  of  color — red,  yellow,  purple. 
Psychologists  tells  us  which  color  attracts  most,  which  appeals 
most  to  men,  which  to  women.  How  a  scarlet  painted  poster 
startles  you  into  attention  as  it  stands  out  against  the  new  fallen 
snow !  The  gaudiness  and  often  the  effectiveness,  too,  of  the  de- 
spised billboard  is  of  course  due  to  this — only  that  particular  style 
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doesn't  appeal  to  you!  But  how  about  the  delicate  lavenders  of 
the  silversmith's  "ad"  and  the  daintiness  of  many  another  high 
class  and  expensive  picture  in  your  magazines?  Is  it  not  the 
color  that  pleases  you  in  contrast  with  the  clear  black  of  the  type 
and  the  whiteness  of  the  page  ?  The  best  advertisers  are  learn- 
ing that  conformity  to  good  taste  and  aesthetic  sense  does  not  neces- 
sarily detract  from  the  selling  power  of  the  advertisement,  and 
reform  along  this  line  will  doubtless  make  unnecessary  the  demand 
for  abolishing  the  useful  billboard.  The  advertiser  already  adapts 
the  nature  of  hia  appeal  to  the  nature  of  different  types.  Compare 
in  our  own  city  the  theatre  notices  of  a  burlesque  show  and  of  a 
Shakespearian  performance — I  am  learning  that  it  may  be  to  my 
advantage  to  make  inquiries  about  any  play  I  do  not  already  know 
if  it  be  announced  in  good  taste ! 

Then  take  pictures  in  general.  Of  course  you  look  at  them — 
and  many  of  them  are  well  worth  your  attention — when  you  would 
not  be  tempted,  otherwise,  to  read  a  printed  mass.  Some  repre- 
sent a  great  outlay  of  money,  and  real  artistic  ability.  In  the 
high-priced  "ads"  of  Ivory  soap,  the  facial  expression,  the  details 
of  dress,  and  the  setting  are  very  real.  Some  photographic  re- 
productions portraying  the  features  of  a  travel  trip  are  well  worth 
preserving.  But  aside  from  mere  appearance,  for  the  reader's  no- 
ticing, do  you  realize  the  powerful  publicity  value  of  the  repeated 
use,  in  a  very  public  place,  of  the  same  trade  picture  ?  What  mental 
picture  do  you  see  as  I  mention  Uneeda  Biscuit,  Baker's  Cocoa, 
Swift's  Bacon,  Gold  Dust,  Prudential  Life  Insurance,  Cream  of 
Wheat  ?  An  object  seen  in  actual  use,  too,  means  much  to  a  prospec- 
tive buyer,  as  a  vacuum  cleaner  or  a  motorcycle.  Most  useful  of  all, 
perhaps,  is  the  fixing  on  the  mind  of  the  actual  appearance  of 
the  article  or  its  packaga  Could  you  not  find  on  the  grocer's 
shelf,  even  if  you  had  forgotten  the  name,  Campbell's  Soup,  Eairy 
Soap,  Dutch  Cleanser?  And  how  about  the  Educator  Shoe? 
Thus  pictures  not  only  attract  attention,  but 'also  fix  in  the  mem- 
ory— and  all  this  is  psychological. 

Also  very  natural  is  the  tendency  of  the  eyes  to  turn  toward 
a  center,  a  point  of  interest,  a  spot,  aided  by  spacing,  margins, 
focusing  lines,  or  any  other  such  device.  Spacing  suggests  at 
once,  also,  those  principles  of  proportion,  balance,  unity,  which  are 
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fundamental  in  art  composition  and  whose  study  is  worth  while. 

All  these  points,  thus  far,  are  effective  but  require  no  "copy". 
Is  there  no  appeal,  also,  in  the  printed  word?  l*Tewspaper  head- 
lines are  a  sufficient  answer.  Size,  unusual  lettering,  striking 
words,  questions — all  catch  the  eye  sooner  than  the  facts  presented 
in  the  body  of  the  article,  a  fact  only  too  well  shown  in  the  red 
scare  heads  of  the  "yellow  journal".  Anything  unusual  attracts ; 
and  so  puzzles,  jingles,  queer  combinations,  are  used,  sometimes 
when  hardly  justified  by  the  subject  matter.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  good  judgment.  Clever  catch  phrases  like  "There's  a  reason", 
"Eventually.  Why  not  now  ?"  "Hasn't  scratched  yet,"  "E'o  Spots 
at  Scotts" ;  and  trade  names  such  as  "Keen  Kutter",  "Bon  Ami", 
"Hole-proof",  "Shur-On",  have  wonderful  advertising  value  in 
presenting  strong  arguments  for  the  articles  in  question,  in  forms 
which  you  cannot  forget.    Many  of  these  are  registered. 

Very  closely  associated  vdth  the  gaining  of  attention  is,  you 
will  see,  the  securing  of  a  real  interest.  To  what  preference  or 
need  shall  the  advertiser  appeal  ?  There  are  as  many  preferences 
and  needs  as  there  are  people  in  the  world.  He  must  choose, 
then,  the  types  most  likely  to  respond.  Does  not  your  memory  at 
once  call  up  advertisements  whose  purpose  is  to  touch  a  sensitive 
cord  in  the  make-up  of  some  special  class  of  people  ?  The  corre- 
spondence school  understands  this  when  it  pictures  the  rejection  of 
the  untrained  and  the  promotion  of  the  trained  man.  The  mother 
reacts  at  any  suggestion  of  food,  health,  clothing,  for  her  child. 
The  sportsman  lingers  long  at  the  window  full  of  fishing-tackle 
and  rifles.  The  art  lover  cannot  pass  by  a  collection  of  beautiful 
paintings.  The  boy  gloats  over  tempting  baseball  mitts  and  foot- 
balls. The  man  with  a  family  looks  longingly  at  every  attractive 
representation  of  "Own  your  own  home".  The  advertiser,  like 
anyone  else  who  would  sway  other  human  beings,  must  be  like  the 
organist  with  his  hundreds  of  stops — and  his  success  is  dependent 
not  alone  on  the  organ  or  on  the  music,  but  also  on  his  knowledge 
of  his  business. 

When  interest  has  really  been  aroused,  much  has  been  accom- 
plished ;  and  if  conditions  are  right  many  of  these  interested  peo- 
ple will,  sometime,  when,  opportunity  presents  itself,  carry  out 
their  present  interest  and  buy  products  which  they  remember. 
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With  many  products,  this  slow  planting  of  the  seed,  for  future 
growth,  is  all  that  can  be  expected.  But  with  many,  a  speedy 
harvest  is  desired,  a  hot-bed  product,  and  manifold  devices  are 
employed  to  secure  a  response  before  the  ardor  cool.  Hence  come 
detachable  coupons,  return  postals,  etc.,  anything  which  may  make 
it  very  easy  for  a  person  to  send  in  his  name  or  his  order.  For 
this  purpose  offers  are  useful,  of  catalogues,  samples,  calendars. 
Special  inducements  appeal  to  many:  a  real  discount  if  offer  is 
acted  upon  at  once,  an  opportunity  good  only  for  a  few  days,  an 
offer  to  a  privileged  few,  much  for  little,  "all  this  for  ten  cents", 
or  something  for  nothing.  After  answers  have  once  been  re- 
ceived, follow-up  business  is  easy. 

All  these  principles  underlying  the  business  of  advertising  were 
worked  out  by  the  class  through  a  study  of  advertisements  in  all 
kinds  of  mediums.  The  material  is  endless,  always  on  hand,  and 
without  expense.  Such  study  offers  much  food  for  thought  and 
leads  to  surprised  observations.  The  students  made  collections  of 
all  kinds  of  things :  use  of  color,  catch  phrases,  jingles,  contrasts, 
good  spacing,  unity  of  idea,  appeals  to  many  types,  coupons,  special 
offers,  etc. ;  and  of  poor  "ads",  cheap,  crowded,  pointless,  ineffec- 
tive, dishonest,  which  transgressed  the  principles  already  believed 
in.  Here  was  a  splendid  opportunity  for  discrimination,  artistic 
taste,  appreciation.  After  the  supplies  were  brought  in,  different 
members  of  the  class  were  asked  to  digest  the  material  and  arrange 
the  best  of  it  in  the  most  helpful  and  attractive  way.  In  many 
cases  the  resulting  books  and  posters  were  in  themselves  good  ap- 
plications, in  arrangement,  etc.,  of  the  very  principles  involved. 
Already,  then,  they  were  making  "ads".  They  continued  to  ob- 
tain information  by  a  study  of  the  different  methods  used  to  ad- 
vertise the  same  line,  as  cameras,  boots  and  shoes,  haberdashery, 
automobiles.  They  investigated  different  mediums  of  advertis- 
ing, their  relative  value  and  their  relative  cost 

The  next  step  was  the  actual  setting  up  of  advertisements  and 
the  writing  of  "copy".  This  practical  side  is  more  difficult  and 
time  did  not  permit  its  working  out  to  any  great  extent ;  but  there 
were  results  enough  to  show  the  feasibility  and  great  possibilities 
of  such  work,  and  to  arouse  interest  in  the  business  of  publicity. 
A  number  of  ingenious  "ads"  resulted.     Their  writing  gave  a 
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chance  for  argument,  for  condensation,  for  proportion,  for  giving 
of  essential  information — in  a  word,  for  effectiveness.  The  school 
paper  and  the  annual  play  gave  two  opportunities  for  poster  work 
and  newspaper  announcements.  A  book-cover  firm  offered  a  prize 
of  ten  dollars  for  the  best  original  advertisement.  From  the  suc- 
cessful one  they  drew  up  a  circular  for  their  regular  work  and 
they  also  appreciated  very  much  several  other  new  ideas  presented. 
The  following  year  the  same  offer  was  repeated  and  successfully 
met.  In  May,  last  year,  the  Spring-field  Board  of  Trade  offered  a 
prize  of  five  dollars  for  the  best  outside  street  car  poster  for  Clean 
Up  Week.  The  resulting  large  posters,  all  required  work,  taught 
much  in  regard  to  lettering,  spacing,  borders,  use  of  a  few  predomi- 
nant colors,  and,  since  the  space  was  restricted,  to  wise  selection. 
Very  opportunely,  the  annual  school  exhibition  gave  the  pupils  a 
chance  to  show  the  large  mass  of  advertising  material  collected  and 
produced  during  the  months  of  work,  and  the  advertising  room 
made  an  attractive  display. 

With  the  course  completed,  it  is  very  natural  to  ask,  "Of  what 
value  has  it  all  been  ?"  From  a  practical  point  of  view  in  dollars 
and  cents,  of  some  value.  Several  graduates  report  special  help  in 
Ihdir  present  work  from  their  drill  in  business  correspondence.  One 
has  recently  sent  out  a  sales  letter  of  his  own,  for  outside  business. 
Three  at  least  have  become  interested  in  some  form  of  design  or 
advertising  work.  One,  as  a  salesman,  shows  excellent  ability  in 
presenting  his  arguments.  These  results  are  slight,  but  suggestive 
of  a  good  field  of  work.  For  these,  alone,  however,  I  should  say 
that  so  much  time  and  effort  were  not  justified. 

The  real  value  has  revealed  itself  to  me  more  and  more  broadly, 
as  I  have  thought  over  the  experiment  jn  the  year  since  it  was 
tried.  There  are  constant  reminders  of  its  possibilities.  In  the 
English  course  itself  it  has  created  interest.  Another  class  sup- 
plemented my  course  by  writing  collections  of  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, such  as  are  now  often  used  by  firms  as  a  method  of 
advertising.  A  senior  class  has  been  giving  sales  talks  in  most 
interesting  manner,  and  these  talks  have  been  dramatized. 

The  subject  makes  a  practical  connection  between  English  and 
real  business,  in  what  is  essentially  a  practical  school.  Then,  too, 
all  those  ideals  toward  which  we  strive  in  other  phases  of  our  Eng- 
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lish  work — clearness,  iiiiity,  proportion,  forcefulness,  condensed 
narration,  vivid  description,  clear  exposition,  strong  argument — 
are  essential  to  good  advertising :  and  conversely  the  principles  of 
advertising  are  applicable  not  only  to  English,  work  but  to  every 
recitation  and  activity.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean.  In  a  re- 
cent class  meeting  I  heard  a  committee  chairman  make  an  an- 
nouncement about  class  rings.  She  mentioned  that  such  things 
were  obtainable,  but  made  the  price  clear  only  on  inquiry;  did 
not  tell  how  to  order  the  correct  size ;  and  was  not  sure  whether  or 
not  the  money  would  have  to  be  paid  in  advance.  She  had  some- 
thing to  do  but  did  not  do  it  effectively.  Again,  in  a  school  debate 
one  of  the  most  common  faults  is  to  state  a  good  point  so  obscurely 
or  so  fail  to  prove  it  that  it  might  just  as  well  not  have  been  men- 
tioned; a  debater  of  that  type  could  learn  much  from  a  skilful 
salesman.  Moreover,  the  various  business  ventures  of  the  school, 
such  as  plays,  dances,  and  publications,  would  often  receive  much 
better  support  through  better  advertising. 

These  principles  are  applicable  not  only  to  school,  but  to  every 
piece  of  work  which  we  wish  to  have  effective.  "Publicity  and 
Progress"  is  the  title  of  a  recent  book  which  tries  to  show  how 
the  work  of  churches,  philanthropic  clubs,  reform  movements,  etc., 
can  be  made  much  more  effective  through  the  use  of  a  sound  busi- 
ness and  psychological  setting  forth  to  the  public  of  what  is  going 
on,  getting  in  touch  with  the  people — in  other  words,  advertising. 

As  I  look  back  at  the  experiment  in  this  school,  I  am  glad  that 
it  was  tried,  and  that  advertising  is  to  become  a  regular  part  of 
our  curriculum.  I  am  convinced  that  the  cultivation  of  interest 
and  observation,  good  taste,  selection,  judgment,  and  a  demand 
for  honest  advertising,  is  well  worth  while.  I  believe  that  the 
sound  basic  principles  are  worth  knowing  and  applying ;  that  it  has 
strong  correlative  value  in  relation  to  the  other  courses  and  activi- 
ties of  the  school;  and  above  all  that  it  may  teach  what  is  most 
needed  in  all  that  we  attempt — efficiency. 


A  Great  School  and  a  Great  Headmaster 

Everett  O.  Fisk,  Boston,  Mass. 

fmrnmanm t|jjoMAS  AEJ^TOLD  became  headmaster  of  Rugby 

I  in«  I  School  in  1828  at  the  age  of  thirty  three  and  in  the 
ill  fourteen  years  which  he  held  that  position  he  be- 
I  I   came  the  historic  and  honored  figure  among  the 

^jiimiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiimc^  headmasters  of  English  secondary  schools,  past  or 
I  I   present.     The  superb  volume  of  Dean  Arthur  T. 

1  I    Stanlev  on  the  "Life  and  Correspondence  of  Dr. 

♦""""""'°' ""'♦  Arnold",  Dr.  Arnold's  fine  volumes  of  History  and 

'I'horaas  Hughes'  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby",  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  Dr.  Arnold's  title  to  the  highest  appreciation  of  his 
pupils  and  fellow  teachers,  in  spite  of  his  brief  years  of  service. 
But  we  have  had  in  America  a  number  of  headmasters  of  Second- 
ary Schools  who  are  remembered  by  their  former  students  with 
quite  as  much  respect  and  veneration  for  their  lofty  ideals,  scho- 
lastic attainments  and  educational  leadership  as  English  boys 
attribute  to  Dr.  Arnold:  such  as  William  Coe  Collar,  for  a  half 
century  connected  with  the  famous  Roxbury  Latin  School  asl 
teacher  and  headmaster;  James  H.  Hanson,  for  forty  years  head 
of  Cobum  Classical  Institute,  Waterville,  Me.,  whose  name  was 
familiar  to  thousands  of  high  school  boys  half  a  century  ago  as 
the  editor  of  the  Text  Book  of  Latin  Prose  and  the  Text  Book  of 
Latin  Poetry;  George  M.  Steele,  many  years  principal  of  Wil- 
braham  Academy,  Mass. ;  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,  for  a  generation 
the  head  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  Mass. ;  Albert  Gardner 
Boyden,  for  sixty  years  connected  with.  Bridgeiwater  ISTormal 
School,  Mass.  as  student,  teacher  and  principal ;  Herbert  Franklin 
risk,  for  forty-four  years  principal  and  principal  emeritus  of 
Evanston  Academy,  111. ;  Edward  A.  Sheldon,  first  principal  of 
the  Oswego  formal  School,  IST.  Y.  who  in  his  thirty-five  years  of 
service  there  made  Oswego  a  household  word  among  American  edu- 
cators; and  Richard  Mott  elones  for  forty-two  years  headmaster 
of  the  great  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia, — increas- 
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ing  the  attendance  in  this  time  from  seventeen  students  to  half  a 
thousand  and  placing  the  institution  as  to  quality  of  work,  among 
the  very  foremost  of  secondary  schools  in  America. 

Dr.  Jones  became  headmaster  of  the  Penn  Charter  School  Feb- 
ruary^ 2,  1875,  and  held  the  position  until  his  death  August  1, 
1917.  The  school  was  projected  by  William  Penn  in  1682,  was 
organized  in  1689,  and  was  incorporated  under  its  present  charter 
in  1711  under  the  direction  of  fifteen  overseers,  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  the  present  board  of  fifteen  being  lineal  suc- 
cessors by  election  of  'the  board  of  1711.  The  original  scheme 
provided  for  branch  schools  to  meet  the  public  demand  for  edu- 
cational requirements,  but  as  the  general  public  school  system 
was  established  the  branch  schools  became  part  of  the  public  school 
system  and  the  Penn  Charter  School  was  centralized  as  a  high 
grade  secondary  and  college  preparatory  institution  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Friends  but  without  constitution  or  by-laws,  being 
governed  by  precedents  which  cx)ntinued  authoritative  until 
changed  by  the  general  wish  of  the  overseers,  the  government  grow- 
ing up  very  much  like  the  common  law  of  England. 

The  name  of  William  Penn  and  the  high  respect  commanded  by 
the  Society  of  Friends,  has  always  made  the  school  prominent  in 
public  esteem  but  the  institution  has  had  a  good  many  vicissitudes 
and  a  large  number  of  headmasters,  probably  no  other  headmaster 
having  held  the  position  half  as  long  as  Dr.  Jones  or  attained  his 
remarkable  distinction.  He  developed  the  school  from  a  highly 
respectable  select  school  of  limited  numbers  to  an  institution  great 
in  numbers,  in  quality  of  work,  in  public  confidence  and  in  the 
high  character  of  its  teaching  force  drawn  from  the  best  imiver- 
sities  of  America.  By  his  wise  policy  he  employed  teachers  of 
various  creeds,  irrespective  of  their  religious  affiliations  and  won 
the  favor  of  the  best  people  of  Philadelphia.  At  the  same  time 
the  school  has  kept  in  sympathetic  touch  with  the  Society  of 
Friends,  not  merely  in  its  economic  management  but  by  the  fact 
that  the  entire  school,  including  teachers  and  pupils  attend  the 
Quaker  meeting  Wednesday  of  each  week  during  an  hour  of  morn- 
ing service,  thns  identifying  the  thought  of  the  school  with  the 
memory  of"  Willi  am  Penn  and  the  Society  of  Friends  with  which 
he  was  so  conspicuously  identified,  but  without  disturbing  the  cus- 
tomary religious  affiliations  of  the  pupils. 
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The  record  made  by  Dr.  Jones  in  his  forty-two  years  of  ser- 
vice increasing  the  scope  and  efficiency  of  the  school  along  all  lines 
is  amazing,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  during  most  of 
these  years  he  has  worked  nnder  the  serious  infirmity  of  deafness, 
for  the  past  twenty  years  being  absolutely  deaf,  a  limitation  that 
would  have  made  it  impossible  for  most  men  to  be  successful  in 
any  line  of  educational  work.  In  carrying  out  his  plans  he  was 
as  superbly  vital  as  Theodore  Hoosevelt,  as  original  and  compan- 
ionable as  Abraham  Lincoln  and  as  determined  as  General  Grant. 
He  was  marvelously  shrewd  and  skilful  in  selecting  his  teachers 
and  in  finding  the  best  that  could  be  found  between  the  two  oceans. 
Moreover,  having  selected  his  teachers,  his  personal  magnetism 
and  intensity  might  readily  count  for  an  increase  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  efficiency  in  each  teacher  even  though  he  had  been 
counted  to  have  the  maximum  of  efficiency  in  his  previous  posi- 
tion. While  he  was  not  always  successful  in  finding  the  ideal 
teacher,  the  exceptions  were  few,  as  he  combined  with  his  instinc- 
tive judgment  of  men,  such  close  investigation  of  heredity,  environ- 
ment and  equipment  that  if  there  was  a  weak  spot  in  a  candidate 
he  was  quite  likely  to  find  it,  in  one  instance  a  teacher  who  had 
been  identified  with  one  of  the  foremost  schools  in  the  country  for 
a  number  cf  years  was  recommended  to  him  in  very  high  terms. 
By  close  inquiry  he  found  that  the  man's  "best  holt  was  not  in 
managing  large  classes  of  boys"  whatever  his  scholastic  proficiency 
might  be  and  Dr.  Jones  remarked  in  his  droll  manner  that  "so 
far  as  I  can  find  out,  old  Brown's  highest  ideal  of  discipline  is  to 
have  the  four  walls  of  his  class  room  standing  at  the  close  of  his 
recitation."  ^ 

If  he  made  a  mistake  he  promptly  sought  to  correct  it.  In  his 
early  connection  with  the  school  he  was  eager  to  secure  the  best 
teacher  of  penmanship  in  America  and  accepted  a  veritable  ar- 
tist in  that  line  of  work  in  preference  to  an  expert  teacher.  He 
quickly  discovered  his  error  and  after  trying  in  vain  to  "inject 
a  nervous  system"  into  his  artist  teacher,  he  said  "Old  Johnson 
is  grand,  gloomy  and  peculiar,  and  I  must  have  a  bright  woman 
who  •  can  manage  those  boys  and  I  do  not  care  whether  she  can 
write  or  not."  He  employed  a  highly  successful  teacher  from  the 
Boston  public  schools  who  from  the  first  day  handled  the  boys  that 
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seemed  incorrigible  under  Johnson,  like  "green  putty."  One 
teacher  who  had  made  a  fine  college  record  as  a  superior  scholar 
and  had  the  bearing  and  instincts  of  a  gentleman  failed  because 
he  had  no  "spinal  column  but  only  a  strip  of  cotton  flannel  stitched 
up  and  down  his  back."  Most  of  the  Penn  Charter  teachers  were 
successful,  however,  from  the  outset  and  were  greatly  inspired  by 
Dr.  Jones'  man'^elous  leadership  and  his  intense  desire  to  bring 
the  school  to  its  highest  efficiency.  Dr.  Jones  could  have  no  pa- 
tience with  slack  or  slovenly  service  or  lack  of  promptness  in  meet- 
ing every  engagement.  He  did  not,  however,  make  the  mistake 
of  the  Deacon  in  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  celebrated  poem  and 
think  it  was  possible  to  make  every  part  of  his  organization  equally 
strong,  but  recognized  that,  however  careful  he  might  be,  there 
would  quite  surely  be  some  part  that  was  not  entirely  satisfactory 
and  he  was  "always  looking  out  for  the  weak  point."  This  was 
true  in  all  liis  relations  with  teachers  and  pupils  whether  the  "weak 
points"  were  found  in  Scripture  or  Science,  Algebra  or  Athletics. 
His  rebukes  and  criticisms  though  intense,  were  humorous  and 
kindly  and  won  affection  rather  than  gave  offense.  To  one  boy  who 
had  made  bad  work  of  his  English  composition,  he  said  "John, 
you  should  take  that  production  to  the  Art  teacher.  This  is  a 
picture  of  an  Italian  sunset.  It  has  no  place  in  the  English  de- 
partment." As  with  Lincoln  his  humorous  expressions  carried 
with  them  a  serious  significance. 

Dr.  Jones  keenly  enjoyed  personal  contact  with  his  boys  and 
continued  his  classes  in  Latin,  German  and  French  until  he  had 
entirely  lost  his  sense  of  hearing  even  by  the  aid  of  his  ear  trumpet. 
I  have  seen  him  conduct  a  recitation  by  going  around  the  room 
to  give  each  pupil  the  opportunity  to  shout  into  the  mouth  of  the 
ear  trumpet.  Able  educators  have  felt  it  necessary  to  give  up 
teaching  because  of  a  slight  defect  of  hearing  even  though  they 
could  carry  on  a  conversation  with  comparative  ease  for  many 
years.  Dr.  Jones  was  not  able  to  hear  at  all,  yet  he  was  so  ani- 
mated and  interested  that  he  could  communicate  his  interest  and 
enthusiasm  to  others  and  could  usually  interpret  the  person's  lan- 
guage by  reading  his  lips.  "In  selecting  a  teacher"  he  said  "I 
want  for  the  position  I  have  to  fill,  the  best  man  to  be  had  any-, 
where  irrespective  of  the  institution  where  he  graduated"  though 
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he  had  a  natural  leaning  toward  New  England.  In  making  his 
selections,  he  insisted  (1)  Upon  men  and  women  with  some  experi- 
ence and  with  unblemished  records.  (2)  Teachers  who  never  left 
previous  positions  except  for  promotion.  (3)  Teachers  who  were 
still  under  thirty  years  of  age  and  had  not  as  yet  attained  their 
full  efficiency  and  maturity.  (4)  Teachers  who  not  only  im- 
pressed him  favorably  but  whose  abilities  and  personalities  were 
heartily  endorsed  by  previous  employers. 

Dr.  Jones  stands  out  among  all  the  educators  I  have  ever  known 
as  a  man  of  superlative  mental  and  physical  vigor,  with  a  con- 
stant initiative  always  seeking  the  ideal  for  himself,  for  his  teachers 
and  for  his  pupils.  T  have  seen  him  under  a  great  variety  of 
conditions ;  at  school,  in  his  home,  at  conventions,  in  Quaker  meet- 
ing with  his  full  corps  of  teachers  and  his  five  hundred  boys,  late 
at  night  and  early  in  the  morning,  after  strenuous  days  of  work, 
when  facing  vexatious  problems,  but  I  never  saw  him  tired  or  dis- 
couraged. He  accomplished  amazing  results  without  apparent 
effort.  As  Wendell  Phillips  said  of  Daniel  O'Connell:  "Other 
orators  won  admiration  by  magnificent  efforts  but  Daniel  O'Connell 
never  made  an  effort.  What  vjould  happen  if  he  only  made  an 
effort!"  A'Vniatever  the  difficulties  might  be,  Dr.  Jones  always  as- 
sumed that  he  could  meet  them  and  I  doubt  if  any  educator  ever 
lived  who  held  more  completely  for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  his  Board  of  Overseers,  his  teachers  and  his  pu- 
pils by  the  inherent  fore-©  of  his  personality  as  illustrated  in  his 
perfect  control  over  the  situation  either  in  the  athletic  field,  in 
sessions  of  the  school  or  in  his  immediate  personal  relations  to  his 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  Penn  Charter  Athletic  Field  of  twenty- 
two  acres,  probably  unrivalled  for  extent  and  beauty  of  location, 
was  a  school  of  morals  and  courtesy  as  well  as  of  physical  training, 
where  track,  football,  baseball  and  cricket  grounds  afforded  abun- 
dant room  for  the  exercise  of  hundreds  of  boys  at  the  same  time. 
The  school  takes  pride  also  in  its  Literary  Society,  its  Science 
Club  and  its  Penn  Charter  Magazine. 

He  commanded  the  admiration  not  only  of  secondary  school  men, 
doing  similar  work  with  himself,  but  educators  of  college  and  uni- 
versity grade  such  as  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Edward  A.  Freeman, 
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the  famous  English  Historian,  who  felt  it  a  privilege  to  visit  his 
school  because  of  its  inspirational  value ;  and  especially  hearty  were 
the  expressions  of  University  and  College  presidents  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  seven  years  ago  on  the  completion  of  his  thirty-five 
years  as  headmaster.  Other  fine  expressions  were  the  founding 
of  the  Kichard  M.  Jones  scholarships  under  the  inspiration  of 
Pierre  S.  du  Pont  of  the  class  of  '86,  and  a  trust  fund  the  income 
of  which  was  to  go  to  Dr.  Jones,  his  wife,  and  daughter  Virginia, 
as  long  as  they  should  live,  and  afterwards  go  to  the  Penn  Charter 
School  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Jones,  the  gift  being  accompanied 
by  a  note  saying  in  substance  that  "some  of  your  old  boys  who 
profited  by  your  instruction  and  influence  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  did  not  pay  at  the  time  for  all  they  received 
and  have  united  in  this  tribute  to  render  you  and  yours  more  secure 
while  you  live  and  to  enable  the  school  you  have  served  so  long 
and  faithfully,  to  extend  after  you  are  gone,  its  sphere  of  useful- 
ness." • 

The  fifty^seven  graduates  of  a  single  class  were  distributed  among 
nine  colleges  and  universities:  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Cornell, 
Hayerford,  Amherst,  Williams,  State  College,  Harvard,  and  Yale. 
Pennsylvania  receiving  about  half  the  number. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  three  of  his  cousins  have  attained  dis- 
tinction as  educators:  Augustine  Jones  who  was  for  twenty-five 
years  (1879-1904)  head  of  the  Friends  School  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  still  living  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  in  I^ewton  Highlands, 
Mass. ;  Rufus  M.  Jones  of  Haverford  College,  author  of  the  life 
of  Eli  and  Sibyl  Jones,  the  parents  of  Richard  M.  Jone^  who  were 
among  the  foremost  leaders  in  the  Society  of  Friends ;  and  Wilmot 
R.  Jones,  the  head  of  an  important  private  school  in  Concord,  Mass. 

Pennsylvania  commemorates  in  its  name  the  name  of  William 
Penn,  its  founder,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  first  capital 
city  of  America  and  the  home  of  Independence  Hall  and  the  Con- 
stitution, commemorates  in  its  name  William  Penn's  creed  and  re- 
ligion, while  William  Penn  Charter  School,  more  intensively  than 
either  state  or  city,  commemorates  both ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  Richard  Mott  Jones  is  the  most  significant  personality  in 
making  the  Penn  Charter  School  significant  and  vital  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  city  and  of  the  state  and  placing  it  in  the  very  fore- 
most rank  of  secondary  schools  in  America.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London,  the  largest  Protestant  church  in  the  world  is  the  monu- 
ment of  its  architect,  Sir  Christopher  Wrenn,  and  with  equal 
significance  it  may  he  said  that  the  Penn  Charter  School  with  its 
great  body  of  graduates  is  the  monument  of  Richard  M.  Jones. 
The  fact  that  a  lady  who  became  my  wife  and  Mr.  George  A.  Perry, 
jjie  father  of  Professor  Ralph  Barton  Perry  of  Harvard  University, 
who  was  my  classmate  and  roommate  in  college,  were  for  several 
years  teachers  in  the  school  during  the  early  years  of  Dr.  Jones' 
headmastership  brought  me  into  intimate  relationship  with  him 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  an  intimacy  which  increased  with  the 
years  and  makes  it  &  special  satisfaction  to  me  to  write  this  trib- 
ute to  his  memory. 

I  have  known  personally  all  the  great  American  teachers  above 
referred  to  and  I  would  not  invidiously  compare  one  with  an- 
other. Each  one  was  facile  princeps  in  his  own  environment, 
each  had  his  superlative  excellence  and  each  would  accord  highest 
honor  to  all  the  others ;  but  Dr.  Jones  is  doubtless  the  only  educa- 
tor who  ever  lived  who  accomplished  so  great  results  under  the 
handicap  of  deafness,  including  intimate  identification  with  the 
boys  sports  and  athletics  as  well  as  their  moral  and  intellectual 
interests,  for  more  than  thirty  years  attending  the  an- 
nual inter-academic  track  meets  in  which  the  Penn  Chaa-ter 
School  was  many  times  the  victor.  In  his  seventy-fourt^  year 
he  was  more  vital  and  had  more  initiative  than  most  men  of  fifty 
and  refused  to  wear  an  o^-ercoat  except  in  especially  severe 
weather;  but  the  dread  internal  cancer  could  not  be  withstood 
by  the  strongest  constitution  or  controlled  by  the  most  skillful 
physician.  While  he  was  not  a  scholar  in  the  sense  of  being  a  great 
specialist  but  was  preeminently  an  administrator  and  a  man  of 
affairs,  he  was  a  remarkably  forceful  speaker  and  a  man  of  schol- 
arly tastes  with  a  very  wide  range  of  general  information,  includ- 
ing familiarity  with  several  languages.  He  was  said  to  have  the 
best  Virgilian  library  in  the  United  States. 

The  successor  to  Dr.  Jones  is  Mr.  Frederick  Lincoln  Smith, 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years  intimately  associated  with  him  in 
the  management  of  the  school  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  its 
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history,  tradition  and  spirit,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  expect 
such  continuity  of  management  as  will  show  no  seam  or  change 
of  texture  in  the  life  of  the  school,  in  view  of  the  confidence 
which  Mr.  Smith  has  already  gained  in  the  thought  of  its  over- 
seers and  patrons. 

Dr.  Jones  graduated  from  Haverford  College  in  186Y,  received 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1879  and  LL.  D.  from  the  same  institu- 
tion in  1891  and  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1902,  After  graduation  from  college  he  spent  several  years 
in  Europe  as  student  and  as  tutor  and  on  his  return  to  America 
was  principal  of  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Me.  from  1870  to  1874. 
Dr.  Jones  leaves  a  wife  who  was  his  devoted  helpmate  for  forty- 
four  years,  four  children  and  nine  grandchildren, — James  Lyon, 
a  son  is  in  the  electrical  business  in  West  Virginia,  Mrs.  Genevieve 
Jenny  is  with  her  husband  who  is  in  South  America  in  the  mining 
business,  Mrs.  Madeleine  Walenta  lives  in  Philadelphia,  the  wife 
of  the  rector  of  St.  Simeon's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and 
Virginia,  an  unmarried  daughter,  lives  with  her  mother. 

In  accordance  with  Dr.  Jones'  request  his  body  was  cremated 
and  the  urn  containing  the  ashes  has  been  placed  in  a  beautiful 
pine  grove  overlooking  a  lake  at  South  China,  Me.  where  he  was 
bom,  the  spot  being  marked  by  a  rugged  boulder  like  the  great 
rock  monument  to  Cecil  Phodes  on  Motopos  Hill  in  Rhodesia  "the 
roof  of  the  world."  A  bronze  tablet  bears  the  appropriate  in- 
scription of  his  name  and  a  line  from  Gray's  Elegy 

Richard  Mott  Jones 

1843-1917 

"E'en  in  Our  Ashes  Live  Their  Wonted  Fires." 


American  Notes — Editorial 

The  by-products  of  the  war  are  manifold  and  not  a  few  of  them  are 
in  the  field  of  education.  In  fact  the  whole  human  race  is  being  edu- 
cated by  the  war.  We  would  not  choose  this  kind  of  schooling  if  it 
were  left  to  us  to  choose.  Possibly  the  ordinary  schoolboy  would  not 
choose  the  particular  master  or  curriculum  whose  discipline  neverthe- 
less makes  a  man  of  him.  The  war  is  making  men  and  women  in  all 
nations  without  distinction  of  race,  color  or  condition.  It  is  appeal- 
ing to  the  idealism  of  the  human  heart  and  mind.  It  is  awakening 
the  sense  of  responsibility.  It  is  causing  feelings  of  brotherhood  be- 
tween divers  races.  It  is  spreading  over  the  earth  the  love  of  freedom 
and  democracy  that  will  make  this  a  changed  world  after  peace  is 
declared.  It  will  take  a  long  time  no  doubt,  to  get  over  the  wounds, 
the  destruction^,  and  the  hates  of  the  war.  But  we  shall  get  over  them. 
The  Angel  of  Peace  will  come,  with  healing  in  his  wings.  The  world 
will  be  restored  or  recreated.  We  are  at  the  dawning  of  a  fuller,  bet- 
ter day  than  has  ever  been  before. 

In  the  sphere  of  education  we  can  name  many  particulars  in  which 
the  war  has  given  a  tremendous  stimulus  to  thought  and  life.  Be- 
ginning at  the  most  evident  starting  point,  geography  has  come  to  the 
fore  in  the  popular  consciousness  as  never  previously.  Everybody  is 
studying  geography;  not  only  the  where,  but  also  the  what  and  the 
why?  Everyone  knows  now  where  to  look  upon  the  map  for  almost 
any  country;  and  we  know  what  each  country  produces  which  other 
countries  need,  why  they  produce  it,  and  why  one  country  is  dependent 
upon  another,  and  each  necessary  to  the  whole.  We  know  a  lot  more 
than  we  once  did  about  "how  the  other  half  lives."  We  know  what 
other  nations  must  have,  how  they  get  it,  what  they  do  with  it,  how 
they  are  governed,  what  are  their  ambitions,  their  occupations,  their 
religion. 

Geography  leads  to  history,  to  psychology,  to  anatomy,  to  sociology 
and  economics.  The  diffusion  of  languages  has  been  a  marked  fea- 
ture of  the  war.  Vocational  education  has  received  an  impetus  which 
bids  fair  to  give  a  jolt  to  all  the  ideals  of  the  old  cultural  curricula 
and  systems.  Men  have  done  a  lot  of  hard  thinking  about  theology 
and  ethics.  Surgery  and  medicine  have  made  great  strides.  Women 
have  turned  from  frivolity  and  ease  and  have  developed  dispositions 
and  abilities  of  which  they  were  scarcely  believed  to  be  capable.  Mili- 
tary training  has  become  general.  It  has  come  to  stay,  and  the  young 
men  of  another  generation  will  be  more  robust  and  capable  than  those 
of  the  present  day.  Statecraft  will  become  a  profession  and  facilities 
for  preparing  for  it  will  be  furnished  by  the  leading  universities.  There 
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will  be  a  definiteness  of  aim  and  a  seriousness  of  purpose  all  along 
the  line,  from  the  kindergarten  up,  that  will  present  a  strong  contrast 
with  what  has  been  in  our  educational  institutions. 

After  and  out  of  this  war  there  will  spring  up  a  new  race,  a  more  effi- 
cient manner  of  life.  In  a  measure  it  has  ever  been  so.  When  the  hu- 
man spirit  has  been  deeply  stirred  the  desire  and  the  necessity  for  ex- 
pression has  manifested  itself.  This  war  is  the  greatest  in  history  and  it 
has  moved  the  inmost  soul  of  the  race  more  profoundly  than  any 
other  happenings  in  the  life  of  mankind  since  the  coming  of  the  Man 
of  Galilee.  So  we  anticipate  that  out  of  it  will  come  a  higher  type  of 
art,  of  music,  of  painting,  of  sculpture,  of  architecture,  of  poetry  and 
fiction,  of  law  and  of  religion.  To  prepare  this  new  world  for  its  great 
destiny  the  teacher  is  the  chosen  instrument  and  agent.  Truly  it  is 
great  to  live  in  such  times.  Verily  the  teacher^s  calling  presents  a 
magnificent  opportunity. 


Not  long  ago  since  we  read  in  a  leading  magazine  an  advertisement 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  induce  the  reader  to  purchase  a  three 
dollar  book.  The  book  was  guaranteed  to  enable  the  person  who 
should  buy  it  and  follow  its  instruction,  to  increase  his  efficiency  at 
least  a  hundred  fold.  The  writer  of  the  advertisement  had  been  able 
to  increase  his  own  earning  capacity  so  as  to  boost  his  earnings  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year ;  and  it  was  represented 
that  almost  any  average  man  (having  three  dollars  and  a  disposition 
to  spend  them  for  the  book)  could  go  and  do  likewise. 

We  hasten  to  say  that  we  did  not  immediately  rise  to  this  tempting 
bait.  It  is  probable  that  we  shall  continue  to  swim  around  in  the 
shallow  pools  and  by  the  lily-pads  as  before,  without  venturing  out 
into  the  deep  waters.  Yet  from  the  skilfully  worded  advertisement 
we  got  a  thought,  yes,  an  inspiration  or  impulse,  which  has  been  of 
real  service  and  which  we  would  like  to  pass  on,  if  possible,  to  others, 
because  of  its  helpfulness.  It  is  simply  the  thought  that  the  will  can 
be  trained  as  easily  as  any  of  our  faculties;  and  that  the  secret  of 
success  is  largely  a  matter  of  a  trained  will,  in  any  situation  or  calling 
in  life.  Of  course  we  do  not  claim  that  this  is  an  original  discovery 
either  of  the  writer  of  the  advertisement  or  of  ourselves.  It  is  an 
old  thought,  but  it  came  home  to  us  with  a  new  freshness ;  and  it  will 
bear  a  good  deal  of  repetition.  As  we  thought  of  it  and  began  to  ex- 
periment with  it,  the  results  were  surprising.  Supposing  the  reader 
of  this  paragraph  tries  the  experiment  of  self-examination  to  see  if 
there  is  anything  lying  around  in  his  mind  in  the  way  of  an  inclina- 
tion or  half-formed  purpose  to  some  course  of  action,  which  has 
aborted  and  stopped  short  right  there  at  the  half-way  stage  and  has 
never  been  "put  over"  into  actual  performance!     Ten  to  one  there 
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are  a  score  or  a  hundred  of  such  unfulfilled  purposes !  You  are  hesi- 
tating about  something  that  you  know  you  ought  to  do  or  that  you 
think  might  be  a  good  thing  to  do.    But  you  just  do  not  get  about  it. 

Now,  try  either  to  put  that  thing  over  at  once ;  or  else  get  it  wholly 
"out  of  your  system !"  Better  put  it  over !  But  if  not  that,  at  least 
put  it  away  altogether,  decisively  and  forever.  Do  not  leave  it  lying 
around  in  your  mind  where  it  will  distract  your  attention  and  be  a 
clog  or  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  your  other  activities. 

This  employment  of  will-power  to  dispose  of  things,  to  settle  mat- 
ters and  get  them  out  of  the  way,  is  sure  to  greatly  increase  any  per- 
son's efficiency  and  personal  happiness.  In  a  large  measure  it  will 
indeed  bring  success.  It  is  a  habit  which  can  be  cultivated.  Any  one 
can  practice  this  kind  of  mental  gymnastics  and  we  are  sure  that  he 
who  does  so  will  be  astonished  at  the  results.  It  would  be  too  personal 
for  the  writer  of  this  paragraph  to  detail  the  interesting  (to  himself) 
outworkings  of  his  own  experiment.  But  these  certainly  did  give  him 
far  more  credulity  in  regard  to  the  book  named  in  the  advertisement 
than  he  had  in  the  first  place ;  in  fact  he  may  even  yet  decide,  after  all, 
to  put  over  the  three  dollars  as  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  prin- 
ciple.   The  author  of  that  advertisement  was  a  wily  chap ! 


War  Americanization  is  a  significant  feature  of  the  third  "America 
First"  Campaign  announced  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education.  This  unique  plan  is  already  being  worked  out 
in  New  York  City  by  an  official  of  the  National  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  which  is  associated  with  the  bureau  as  advisory  council  on 
Americanization.  In  that  city  the  appeal  for  War  Americanization 
met  with  such  an  enthusiastic  response  that  upon  the  suggestion  of 
the  Mayor's  Defense  Committee,  the  Board  of  Education  appro- 
priated $78,000  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

The  aim  of  the  campaign  will  be  directed  toward  stimulating  the 
acquisition  of  the  English  language  by  all  immigrants,  and  toward 
inspiring  a  genuine  allegience  to  the  United  States  on  the  part  of 
all  citizens.  The  bureau  will  again  be  assisted  in  the  campaign  by 
the  National  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  appointed  last  year  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  assist  bureau  officials  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  Americanization.  To  render  effective  aid,  the  commit- 
tee has  opened  headquarters  in  Washington  from  which  it  is  estab- 
lishing contact  with  national  organizations  and  officials.  Already, 
leading  chambers  of  commerce,  several  large  cities,  and  a  number  of 
patriotic  and  fraternal  organizations,  representing  several  million 
members,  are  negotiating  with  the  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
into  the  campaign  according  to  specifications  outlined  in  official  cir- 
culars. 
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Official  records  show  that  approximately  3,000,000  foreign-born 
whites  residing  in  the  United  States  do  not  speak  English,  Only  a 
small  number  of  these  have  attended  evening  school  to  learn  the 
language  indispensable  to  employment,  business  and  social  relations 
in  this  country.  Concerted  effort  will  be  put  forth  to  induce  these 
immigrants  to  learn  English  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Govern- 
ment, institutions  and  ideals  of  the  United  States.  America's  part 
in  the  war  and  the  obligations  of  an  immigrant  to  the  country  during 
the  war,  officials  of  the  bureau  believe,  should  be  made  clear  to  all 
those  attending  evening  school.  To  give  this  information  will  be  an 
important  phase  of  the  War  Americanization  plan. 


At  a  Conference  of  Supervisors  of  Home  Economics,  held  in  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  August  6  and  7,  1917,  Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  pointed  out  that  there  are  at  present  five  thou- 
sand cities  and  towns  in  which  home  economics  instruction  has  a  place 
in  the  school  curriculm ;  that  four  States  require  instruction  in  home- 
making  for  every  girl  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  of  all  schools, 
and  that  there  are,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  one  million  children 
receiving  some  training  in  home  economics  subjects,  with  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  homes  that  might  be  reached. 

In  reference  to  special  problems  confronting  home  economics  teach- ' 
ers  under  present  war  conditions,  Mrs.  Calvin  said :  "The  home  eco- 
nomics woman's  problems  become :  Alteration  in  courses  of  instruction 
and  methods  of  admission,  that  waste  in  laboratories  may  be  elimi- 
nated, that  economical  and  intelligent  food  habits  may  be  established, 
that  sewing  instruction  shall  establish  habits  of  simplicity  and  econ- 
omy, and  that  the  spirit  of  loyalty,  self-sacrifice,  and  service  to  others 
may  be  developed  in  the  children  through  their  school  work;  Estab- 
lishment of  co-operation  with  the  homes  of  the  pupils  that  she  may 
assist  and  advise  the  house  mother  in  securing  the  maximum  of  good 
for  her  family  under  different  economic  conditions;  Adjustment  of 
afternoon  and  evening  classes  for  adult  women  and  employed  girls, 
that  they  may  receive  help  in  the  solution  of  their  problems  in  secur- 
ing correct  food,  economical  clothing,  and  sanitary  living  conditions; 
Assistance  rendered  in  the  oversight  of  school  feeding,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  dry  canteens  connected  with  industrial  plants,  and  in 
the  maintenance  of  cheap  community  kitchens;  Stimulus  given  to 
philanthropic  efforts  in  the  clothing  of  the  poor  and  in  sewing  for  the 
Eed  Cross  or  other  patriotic  associations." 


The  National  Board  for  Historical  Service  is  offering  in  New  York 
State  to  public  high  school  teachers  five  prizes :  first,  $75 ;  second,  $30 ; 
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third,  $20;  fourth,  $15;  fifth,  $10;  and  to  public  elementary  school 
teachers  seven  prizes:  first,  $75;  second,  $25;  five  thirds,  $10  each; 
for  the  best  essays  submitted  on  the  topic,  "Why  the  United  States  Is 
at  War/' 


Two  sets  of  prizes,  to  be  known  as  the  Seabury  Prizes,  are  offered 
under  the  auspices  of  The  American  School  Peace  League  for  the  best 
essays  on  one  of  the  following  subjects :  1.  The  Teaching  of  Democ- 
racy as  a  Factor  in  a  League  of  Nations.  Open  to  Seniors  in  Normal 
Schools.  2.  How  Should  the  World  be  Organized  so  as  to  Prevent 
Wars  in  the  Future  ?  Open  to  Seniors  in  Secondary  Schools.  Three 
prizes  of  seventy-five,  fifty  and  twenty-five  dollars  will  be  given  for 
the  best  essay  in  both  sets. 

The  contest  closes  March  1,  1918.  Essays  must  not  exceed  5,000 
words  (a  length  of  3,000  words  is  suggested  as  desirable),  and  must 
be  written  preferably  in  typewriting,  on  one  side  only  of  paper,  8  x  10 
inches,  with  a  margin  of  at  least  1^  inches.  Manuscripts  not  easily 
legible  will  not  be  considered.  The  name  of  the  writer  must  not  ap- 
pear on  the  essay,  which  should  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  giving  the 
writer's  name,  school,  and  home  address,  and  sent  to  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern 
Andrews,  Secretary,  American  School  Peace  League,  405  Marlborough 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  not  later  than  March  1,  1918.  Essays  should 
be  mailed  flat  (not  rolled).  The  award  of  the  prizes  will  be  made  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  League  in  July,  1918.  Information  con- 
cerning literature  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 


"Protect  the  defective  children,  provide  for  their  training  and 
proper  care,  and  you  will  lessen  the  burden  of  dependency  and  de- 
linquency." This  is  the  gist  of  the  advice  contained  in  a  new  report 
on  Mental  Defectives  issued  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  and  appearing  with  special  timeliness  now  that 
war  conditions  may  tend  to  make  more  serious  the  problems  of  de- 
linquent and  dependent  children. 

The  report  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  social  conditions  of  212  mental 
defectives  in  New  Castle  County,  Delaware.  A  total  of  175,  or  more 
than  four-fifths  of  these,  were  in  need  of  public  supervision  or  insti- 
tutional care  because  of  bad  home  conditions,  physical  helplessness, 
or  pronounced  anti  social  tendencies,  and  only  12  of  them  were  pro- 
vided for  in  an  institution  adapted  to  their  care.  Twenty-six  of  the 
defective  children  were  in  industrial  schools  for  delinquent  children, 
and  of  these  the  report  says : 

"Institutions  for  the  care  of  delinquent  children  are  greatly  handi- 
capped by  the  presence  of  defectives,  since  they  require  special  atten- 
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tion  and  exert  a  bad  influence  over  the  normal  children.  After  a 
short  period  of  residence  these  defectives  are  returned  to  the  com- 
munity without  sufficient  supervision." 

Other  defective  children  with  delinquency  records  were  at  large  in 
the  community;  in  all,  98  of  the  212  defectives  studied  were  delin- 
quent or  immoral  or  difficult  to  control. 

The  report  suggests  that,  while  any  program  for  the  care  of  mental 
defectives  must  have  as  its  central  feature  suitable  institutional  pro- 
vision offering  training  or  custodial  care  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual,  other  activities  are  equally  essential.  It  is  pointed  out, 
for  example,  that  institutional  care  is  not  necessary  for  all  mentally 
defective  children,  for,  contrary  to  the  popular  impression,  it  is  found 
that  there  are  certain  types  who  safely  can  remain  at  home  provided 
they  have  •  the  attention  and  study  which  they  deserve.  However, 
special  provision  should  be  made  for  their  safety,  care,  and  education, 
and  out-patient  work  of  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded,  in  co- 
operation with  schools,  social  agencies,  and  families,  is  referred  to  as 
a  new  and  important  method  of  providing  in  the  most  humane  possible 
way  for  such  children. 

The  possibilities  of  industrial  training  by  which  certain  types  of 
defectives  may  gradually  become  in  part  self-supporting  and  the  im- 
portance of  providing  facilities  for  mental  examination  and  diagnosis 
of  doubtful  cases  are  also  brought  out  in  the  report. 


Foreign  Notes 

War  Services  oe  the  English  Universities. — In  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  various  resources  of  the  nation  for  the  present  war  the 
British  Government  has  found  the  services  of  the  universities  of  great 
advantage.  In  the  supply  of  officers  for  the  fighting  forces,  in  the 
conduct  on  behalf  of  the  government  departments  of  laborious  re- 
searches into  technical  matters  bearing  on  the  war,  in  the  enlight- 
enment and  formation  of  public  opinion,  their  contributions  to  the 
national  cause  have  been  of  inestimable  value.  The  Government  had 
enough  foresight  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  these  services  and 
to  encourage  them  by  special  financial  assistance. 

The  results  of  these  activities  have  attracted  attention  to  the  new 
possibilities  of  university  work.  It  is  being  realized  more  clearly  day 
by  day  how  much  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  nation  depends 
upon  a  highly  equipped,  accessible,  and  well  organized  system  of  uni- 
versity education.  Attention  is  naturally  at  present  mainly  directed 
to  those  subjects  bearing  immediately  on  industry  and  commerce  in 
which  the  war  has  revealed  a  need  of  improvement.  As  an  example  of 
successful  co-operation  of  university  professors  and  manufacturers  is 
the  establishment  of  a  department  of  glass  technology  at  Sheffield 
University,  a  result  of  persistent  efforts  of  a  London  professor  to 
convince  the  glass  manufacturers  of  the  utility  of  such  department; 
the  institution  is  at  present  supported  by  the  contributions  of  the 
two  principal  associations  of  glass  manufacturers. 


Insurance  of  School  Children  in  Switzerland. — Representa- 
tive Nicolet  introduced  at  a  recent  session  of  the  Grand  Council  of 
Geneva,  a  bill  providing  for  insurance  of  school  children  against  sick- 
ness. The  bill  proposes  that  every  child  should  pay  a  weekly  premium 
of  10  centimes  which  added  to  an  equal  amount  derived  from  the  fed- 
eral grant,  would  /form  a  fund  out  of  which  benefits  would  be  paid  to 
sick  children.  It  is  estimated  that  this  plan  will  provide  250,000 
francs  annually  for  the  25,000  children  enrolled  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  canton. 

Benefits  to  which  the  insured  children  would  be  entitled  in  case 
of  sickness  are:  Physician's  fees,  cost  of  medicines,  and  hospital  or 
sanitarium  fees.  The  parents  are  to  be  left  complete  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  a  physician  and  a  druggist.  The  insurance  extends  over  the 
entire  school  period  and  may  be  prolonged  for  pupils  leaving  the  school 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  premium,  however,  would  be  raised  in 
the  latter  case  to  30  francs  annually. 

The  bill  aims  at  providing  for  all  school  children,  poor  and  rich 
alike,  in  case  of  sickness,  the  same  careful  medical  aid  a;id  the  same 
hospital  or  sanitarium  treatment. 
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History  in  Prussian  High  Schools. — The  Prussian  Kultusmin- 
ister  issued  a  circular  to  rectors  of  high  schools  (hoheren  Schulen)  in 
Prussia,  notifying  them  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  programs  of  in- 
struction in  history.  This  reform  will  increase  the  time  given  to  his- 
tory in  the  lower  classes  by  one  period  a  week.  The  new  arrangement 
is  introduced  in  the  way  of  an  experiment,  on  whose  results  the  rec- 
tors must  report  not  later  than  1918.  The  new  program  will  also 
give  more  consideration  to  certain  historical  periods  and  to  matters 
relating  to  the  present  war.  It  became  effective  from  Easter  1916. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  the  school  year  1915-16,  history  was  studied 
in  accordance  with  a  series  of  transition  rules  intended  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  introduction  of  the  reformed  program  in  the  spring. 
The  most  important  feature  of  the  new  program  is,  as  stated  by  the 
ministerial  circular,  that  special  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  "the 
historical  period  of  most  vital  importance  to  our  country,  namely 
that  starting  from  1861  up  to  the  present  time." 


EussiAN  University  at  Perm. — Among  the  new  educational  in- 
stitutions to  which  the  provisional  government  of  Russia  has  commit- 
ted its  policy,  is  a  university  in  the  city  of  Perm,' which  is  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  northern  Urals  district,  and  which  lies  to  the  west  of 
the  mountains  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Kama,  and  therefore  in  the 
Volga  basin.  The  new  university  will  have  four  faculties — historical- 
theological,  physico-mathematical,  judicial,  and  medical,  and  will  come 
under  the  general  Russian  rules  governing  universities.  A  branch  of 
the  University  of  Petrograd  already  exists  in  Perm,  and  this  will  fur^ 
nish  a  nucleus  of  instructors.  The  land,  buildings,  and  funds  for 
the  university  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  Perm  city  government,  the 
provincial  and  local  zemstvos,  and  the  Russian  Treasury. 


Elementary  Education  in  Iceland. — The  law  of  November  22, 
1907,  brought  about  a  change  of  the  old  patriarchial  system  of  educa- 
tion in  Iceland.  The  old  regime  left  the  matter  of  elementary  instruc-' 
tion  to  parents  who  taught  their  children  at  home  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  a  pa,stor.  The  pastor  visited  each  house  in  his  parish  in  regular 
periods  of  time  to  teach  the  children  catechism  and  examine  their 
progress  in  reading.  The  law  of  1880  charged  the  pastors  with  the 
additional  duty  of  seeing  that  the  children  be  taught  some  writing 
and  reckoning.  Better  families  provided  this  instruction  for  their 
children  long  before  it  was  decreed  by  the  law.  Long  winter  evenings 
presented  plenty  of  time  for  reading.  The  best  reader  in  the  family 
would  read  aloud  while  the  other  members  listened.  The  Icelandish 
sages  were  the  most  favorite  reading,  but  occasionally  modern,  and 
even  scientific  books  were  read.  The  Law  of  1907,  found,  therefore,  a 
well  prepared  ground. 

The  present  requirement  is  that  the  children  be  taught  at  home 
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before  ten  years  of  age  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  read  at  thov  age  of 
ten,  which  begins  the  period  of  compulsory  school  attendance.  The 
compulsion  covers  four  years,  but  may  be  waived  if  the  parents  prove 
before  a  commission  their  ability  to  instruct  children  in  obligatory 
subjects  at  home.  The  education  accorded  by  public  schools  is  of  two 
standards :  one,  based  on  a  permanent  six  months'  school,  and  another, 
imparted  by  ambulatory  schools  which  stay  in  one  locality  for  8  to  16 
weeks  in  a  year.  Every  parish  may  establish  its  own  school  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  These  schools  are  supervised  by 
the  School  Council  of  Iceland.  All  children  of  school  age  are  exam- 
ined once  a  year  by  a  school  inspector.  A  parochial  school  conunission 
consisting  of  three  or  five  members  is  elected  by  all  the  citizens  of  the 
parish  having  the  right  to  vote.  The  Commission  cares  for  the  school, 
appoints  the  teacher,  etc. 

The  School  Council  is  a  department  of  the  government  of  Iceland ; 
it  has  in  its  service  a  school  expert  who  superintends  the  public  schools 
by  the  mandate  of  the  Council.  The  new  school  law  was  not  accepted 
enthusiastically  by  the  peasants,  as  it  brought  in  school  taxes.  But  it 
was  introduced  rapidly  throughout  the  island,  and  the  schools  re- 
ceived everywhere  a  ready  support.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Law  of  1907,  there  was  scarcely  any  demand  for  trained  teachers  in 
Iceland,  but  the  new  conditions  created  a  necessity  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  teachers  training  college  at  Eykiawik.  The  college  has  a 
three  year  course  with  6-month  annual  term.  There  are  also  continu- 
ation courses  for  teachers,  of  6  to  8  weeks  duration. 


A  Chinese  Commission"  to  the  Philippines. — In  connection  with 
the  plan  for  improving  the  school  system  of  China,  and  with  a  view  to 
bringing  them  up  to  the  standards  obtaining  in  the  United  States  and 
other  foreign  countries,  a  Chinese  commission  consisting  of  Dr.  P.  W. 
Kuo  of  the  Government  Teachers'  College  of  Nanking,  Mr.  Hwang 
Yen-pei  of  the  Kiangsu  Educational  Association,  Chang  Chu-chuang 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  at  Peking,  Chen  Hsiao-chuang  and  Mr. 
Han  of  the  Peking  Higher  Normal  School,  and  Mr.  Ching  Hsuan  of 
the  Wuchang  Normal  School,  left  Shanghai  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  year  to  investigate  the  educational  progress  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  En  route  the  commission  made  a  short  investigation  in 
Japan. 

The  commission  is  desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  the  practical 
efforts  of  American  educators  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  it  being 
assumed  that  the  Philippine  system,  particularly  in  primary  grades, 
seeks  to  make  every  child  self-supporting  through  vocational  and  in- 
dustrial education.  The  commission  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  de- 
vising methods  whereby  the  industrial  phases  Of  modern  educational 
effort  may  be  applied  to  the  schools  of  China  in  a  practical  sense. 

W.  S.  JESIEN. 
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THE  MASTEEY  OF  NERVOUSNESS.  Based  upon  Self  Ee-education. 
By  Eobert  S.  Carroll,  M.  D.,  Medical  Director,  Highland  Hospital,  Ashe- 
ville,  North  Carolina.     Macmillan.     $2.00. 

Worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  the  average  man  or  woman  of  this 
crashing,  smashing,  twentieth  centiiry.  The  author  has  had  wide  op- 
portunity to  study  brokendown  or  overworked  nervous  systems.  He 
covers  the  subject  in  its  entirety  in  a  series  of  masterly  chapters  on  The 
Age  of  Nervousness,  What  is  Nervousness,  Types,  Getting  Ready  to  be 
Nervous,  Eating-Errors,  The  Penalty  of  Inactivity,  Eating  for  Efficiency, 
Work,  Play,  Tangled  Thoughts,  Emotional  Tyranny,  Ills  and  Our  Wills, 
Clear  Thinking,  Our  Moral  Selves,  Rebellion,  Surrender,  etc.  These  chaj)- 
ter  headings  will  indicate  the  direction  of  thought.  Dr.  Carroll  would 
have  the  largest  practice  of  any  physician  in  the  United  States  if  a  mil- 
lion suffering  men  and  women  would  buy  and  read  and  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  this  book.  The  price  is  surely  a  modest  fee  for  these  helpful 
prescriptions.  The  reviewer  intends  to  enthrone  the  book  on  "the  living 
room  table"  along  side  of  the  Bible.  F.  H.  P. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  By  Chester  Noyes  Greenough,  Ph.  D. 
and  Frank  Wilson  Cheney  Hersey,  A.  M.,  both  of  Harvard  University. 
Macmillan.     $1.40. 

The  authors  wisely  made  the  book  constructive  and  inspiring  by 
stating  at  the  outset  that  their  object  is  not  to  furnish  rules  the  non- 
observance  of  which  is  likely  to  make  the  student  feel  that  he  is  blame-wor- 
thy but  rather  to  show  him  that  he  should  have  a  purpose  in  all  his  writing, 
and  that  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  is  to  be  the  supreme  test 
of  his  composition.  The  book  emphasizes  large,  fundamental,  construc- 
tive ideas  and  minimizes  mere  rules  of  writing.  Gathering  material, 
kinds  of  composition,  exposition,  argument,  description,  narration,  para- 
graphs, sentences,  choice  of  words,  improprieties,  number  of  words,  gram- 
mar, punctuation,  spelling,  pronunciation,  abbreviations,  capitals,  foot 
notes, —  these  catch-words  will  indicate  the  scope  of  this  manual, — 
which  seems  to  us  to  be  a  particularly  sane,  practical,  helpful  text-book 
for  class  use  in  school  and  college.  '  F.  H.  P. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  Charles  A. 
EUwood,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 
D.  Appleton      $2  net. 

A  sort  of  "key"  sentence  to  this  valuable  treatise  may  be  found  on 
the  first  page  of  the  author's  Preface,  in  which  he  says  that  "the  expla- 
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nation  of  social  phenomena  is  to  be  sought  in  the  iinderlying  traits  and 
dispositions  of  the  individual,  in  the  influences  of  the  environment 
which  act  upon  his  plastic  nature,  and  in  the  resultant  aims  and  stand- 
ards whi^h  he  develops."  Society  grows  essentially  out  of  the  relations, 
between  the  minds  of  different  individuals.  These  relations  are  affected 
by  and  affect  physical  or  objective  things.  The  author  points  out  the 
fact  that  the  social  mind  of  man  has  been  in  process  of  gradual  forma- 
tion for  thousands  oi  years.  He  traces  this  growth  and  its  objective 
results  in  a  masterful  way.  The  relations  of  sociology  to  other  sciences 
the  roles  of  instinct,  feeling,  intellect,  imitation,  sympathy  in  social  life 
are  disclosed.  Social  forces,  order,  and  progress  are  treated.  A  certain 
caution  and  modesty  enhance  the  effect  of  the  chapters.  The  reader 
comes  to  feel  that  he,  himself,  as  well  as  the  author,  is  an  explorer  and 
may  find  new  facts  and  truths, — which  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  compli- 
ment that  can  be  given  to  any  earnest  worker  in  any  difficult  field. 

Certainly  Professor  Ellwood  has  made  a  real  contribution  to  human 
knowledge  in  his  chosen  and  vitally  important  subject  of  the  social  life 
of  mankind.  F.  H.  P. 

THE  BOYS'  CAMP  MANUAI..  By  Chas.  K.  Taylor.  The  Century  Co. 
]2mo.,  236  pages,  40  illustrations.     Price  $1.25. 

This  book  is  by  the  director  of  Camp  Penn,  a  recognized  authority 
on  the  training  of  boys.  It  is  a  concentration  of  his  studies  and  ex- 
periences for  years  in  dealing  with  boys  in  camp  life.  The  organization 
and  establishment  of  camps  both  large  and  small  are  carefully  considered 
and  specimens  of  daily  programs  are  given.  The  chapter  on  Physical 
Training  is  especially  good,  the  author  giving  special  exercises  for  the 
development  of  various  parts  of  the  body.  Formal  military  drill,  field 
and  other  exercises,  and  various  camp  interests  are  clearly  explained. 
The  book  is  endorsed  by  Major  General  Wood  and  should  be  read  by 
those  who  are  going  to  or  conditcting  a  boys'  camp.  R.  P.  P. 

THE  JUNIOR  PLATTSBURG  MANUAL.  By  Capt.  E.  B.  Garey  and 
Capt.  O.  O.  Ellis.  The  Century  Co.  300  pages,  250  illustrations.  Price 
$1.50. 

The  Junior  Plattsburg  Manual,  as  its  name  suggests  is  a  manual  of 
military  and  physical  drill  for  boys  along  the  same  lines  as  the  famous 
Plattsburg  Maniial  for  men  by  the  same  authors. '  It  is  an  iip-to-date 
textbook  on  physical  and  military  training  for  use  in  the  Preparatory, 
Public,  and  High  Schools  of  the  country.  The  schools  of  the  soldier, 
the  squad  and  the  company  are  clearly  set  forth  and  the  illustrations 
show  very  clearly  some  of  the  essential  things  to  do  and  not  to  do. 
Every  American  boy  would  be  greatly  interested  in  and  benefited  by  this 
book.  R.  P.  P. 
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INDUSTEIAL  ARITHMETIC  FOR  GIRLS.  An  Elementary  Text  in 
Home  Economics.  Bjr  Nelson  L.  Eoray,  Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.     Philadelphia,  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.     75  cents  net. 

A  practical  and  a  timely  book,  when  so  many  new  responsibilities 
are  being  placed  upon  girls  and  women  in  this  time  of  world  war.  About 
seven  years  work  in  arithmetic  in  the  grades  is  presupposed  as  the  basis 
for  the  proper  use  of  this  book.  Its  particular  emphasis  is  upon  prin- 
ciples and  problems  involved  in  girls'  courses  in  cooking,  applied  de- 
sign and  household  management.  It  brings  into  view  problems  that  must 
be  met  in  the  shop  as  well  as  the  home.  It  encourages  the  saving  of 
a  portion  of  the  family  income.  The  use  of  this  book  in  the  schools 
will  do  much  to  promote  the  habit  of  thrift.  F.  H.  P. 

LEARN  TO  SPELL.  A  High  School  and  College  book.  By  L.  W. 
Payne,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Texas. 
Band  McNally.     40  cents. 

Professor  Payne  has  done  Avell  to  put  spelling  in  its  proper  place, 
viz.,  the  high  school  and  college.  We  do  not  say  that  it  should  not  be 
taught  earlier ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  often  is  not  learned,  even  if 
it  is  taught ;  and  if  the  defect  is  not  corrected  later,  the  individual  re- 
mains illiterate  no  matter  how  many  automobiles  he  owns  or  what 
avenue  is  the  seat  of  his  residence.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
part  one  giving  some  comprehensive  rules ;  part  two  a  variety  of  word 
groups ;  part  three  a  list  of  words  often  misspelled ;  and  also  some  excel- 
lent suggestions  to  teachers.  F.  H.  P. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  THE  FUNDAMENTALS.  By  Cyrus  D.  Mead, 
Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of  elementary  education.  College  for  Teachers, 
University  of  Cincinnati.  One  of  the  School  Elticiency  Monographs. 
World  Book  Company.     60  cents. 

Professor  Mead  has  conducted  several  classes  in  elementary  education 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  this  summer  session ;  and  has 
been  using  his  new  book,  An  Experiment  in  the  Fundamentals,  as  one 
of  his  texts  for  teachers.  He  reports  that  his  students  have  shoviTi  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  Icind  of  investigation  secured  by  his  experi- 
ments in  the  Cincinnati  public  schools  and  the  concise  manner  in  which 
he  has  stated  the  results  of  his  tests  in  his  book. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODERN  EUROPE.  By  Frederic 
Austin  Ogg,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science,  University 
of  Wisconsin.     Macmillan.     $2.50. 

This  volume  of  nearly  700  pages  covers  a  vast  field.  It  wisely  deals 
■with  the  economic  developments  of  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  centuries 
somewhat  briefly  in  order  to  save  time  and  space  for  a  full  exposition 
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of  the  economic  processes  of  the  modern  period.  The  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  more  important  rather  than  the  strictly  and  narrowly  tech- 
nical phases  of  economic  historj' ;  and  in  the  main  the  chapters  are 
confined  geographically  to  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Germany.  For  advanced  classes  in  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools  and 
for  reference  purposes  the  volume  has  large  value. 

NEW  ENGLAND.  A  Human  Interest  Geographical  Eeader.  By 
Clifton  Johnson.     Macmillan.     75  cents. 

An  attractive  book  about  an  interesting  region.  It  seems  to  us 
that  it  might  have  been  relieved  of  a  certain  "sight-seeing-tour"  atmos- 
phere if  the  author  had  more  frequently  asked  questions  calculated  to 
make  the  pupil  think,  instead  of  merelj'  mentioiiing  facts.  For  instance, 
it  is  more  important  for  a  child  to  note  the  situation  of  such  cities  as 
New  Bedford  and  Lowell  as  causing  their  industrial  greatness  than  to 
be  told  that  they  are  the  seat  of  great  cotton  manufactures.  But  per- 
haps the  teacher  will  draw  out  the  thought. 

ENGLISH  LITEEATURE.  An  Introduction  and  Guide  to  the  Best 
English  Books.  A  Handbook  for  Schools  and  Eeaders.  By  Edwin  L. 
Miller,  Principal  of  the  Detr6it,  Michigan,  Northwestern  High  School. 
J.  B.  Lippincott. 

The  usefulness  of  this  volume  is  enhanced  by  the  charming  way  in 
which,  in  the  Preface,  the  author  refers  to  his  own  experience  in  cultivating 
from  his  childhood  up,  a  fondness  for  books  and  his  desire  to  own  them. 
He  learned  to  read  good  books  "for  fun"  and  he  recommends  this  as 
the  royal  road  to  a  knowledge  of  and  pleasure  in  literature.  The  volume 
consists  of  selections  from  leading  authors,  and  the  compiler  suggests 
that  the  use  of  his  book  may  arouse  curiosity  about  books  and  authors, 
form  the  basis  of  class  reports  and  discussions,  incite  persons  in  and 
out  of  school  to  read,  and  inoculate  some  "with  the  altogether  proper, 
harmless,  and  desirable  mania  for  owning  books".  We  believe  that  his 
wish  will  be  fulfilled. 


FAITH,  WAE,  AND  POLICY.  By  Gilbert  Murray.  Houghton  Miffiin. 
$1.25  net. 

A  collection  of  addresses  and  essays  on  the  European  war.  The 
author  reflects  British  sentiments  on  various  matters  suggested  by  the 
great  and  terrible  conflict.  The  war  itself,  the  problems  raised  by  it 
in  the  individual  conscience,  and  questions  of  international  policy  are 
thoughtfully  treated  in  a  way  that  is  readable  on  account  of  the  fin- 
ished style  of  author's  English  and  the  clearness  of  his  thinking  upon 
the  problems  which  are  perplexing  almost  every  one's  mind. 
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FOOD  POISONING.  By  Edwin  Oakes  Jordan,  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology,  The  University  of  Chicago.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.     $1.  net. 

Presents  the  latest  results  of  research  into  the  nature  of  illnesses 
caused  by  bacteria  of  various  kinds  and  other  micro-organisms.  It  is  thor- 
oughly scientific  and  will  be  useful  in  advanced  classes  in  colleges  and 
medical  schools  as  well  as  to  practicing  physicians. 

MENTAL  ADJUSTMENTS.  By  Frederic  Lyman  Wells.  Appleton. 
Price  $2.50  net. 

This  book  contains  a  large  amount  of  scientific  material  so  thoroughly 
digested  and  so  simply  stated  that  the  average  reader  can  comprehend 
it.  The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  enable  the  individual  to  acquire  a  bet- 
ter self-control  which  will  condiice  to  a  larger  happiness.  It  is  at  once 
an  admirable  book  for  the  class  in  psychology  and  a  "vade  mecum"  for 
the  private  reader  who  would  find  the  secret  of  a  well  ordered,  useful 
and  happy  life. 

A  SCALE  OF  PERFORMANCE  TESTS.  By  Rudolf  Pintner,  and  Don- 
ald G.  Paterson.     Appleton.     Price  $2.  net. 

This  book  contains  an  entirely  different  series  of  intelligence  tests 
from  any  heretofore  published.  The  tests  are  simple, — ^well  within  the 
capacity  of  the  ordinai-y  teacher  to  apply.  The  book,  while  scientific, 
is  yet  written  in  a  manner  that  makes  it  comprehensible  to  the  lay 
reader.  The  tests  have  been  applied  suflBciently  widely  to  be  thoroughly 
standardized. 

HURRAH  AND  HALLELUJAH.  By  J.  R.  Bang,  Professor  of  Theol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  Translated  from  the  Danish  by 
Jessie  Brochner.  With  an  introduction  by  Ralph  Connor,  George  H. 
Dor  an.     $1.  net. 

This  volume  consists  chiefly  in  selected  quotations  from  German 
pastors,  poets,  professors,  etc.,  in  which  these  leaders  of  German  thought 
set  forth  the  doctrine  that  the  German  nation  is  the  chosen  nation  for 
the  preservation  of  culture,  religion  and  political  power  in  the  world. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  to  believe  that  such  absurdities  could  have  been 
put  forth  by  persons  supposed  to  be  rational.  They  savor  of  the  mani- 
acal ravings  of  the  madhouse. 

BIRDCRAFT.  A  Field  Book  of  two  himdred  song,  game  and  water 
birds.  By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright.  Eighty  full-page  plates  by  Louis  Agas- 
siz  Fuertes.     Ninth  edition.     Macmillan.     $1.75. 

A  book  with  a  reputation.  Its  subject  most  fascinating.  Its  treat- 
ment here  sympathetic,  scientific,  practical,  alluring.  It  has  as  enviable 
place  among  books  on  birds  and  bird-study. 
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The  Work-Study-Play  Plan  vs.  The  Old  Time 

Formalism 

By  Anista  Hedges  Talbot,  Ph.  D.,  E^ew  York  State  SrEciALisT 
IN  Vocational,  Training  for  Girls. 
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|]»iiiiiiiiiiciiiiiiiiiiiiic|^  the  new  industrial  cities  of  the  West,  industry  is 
I  coming  close  to  schools  and  school-systems.  It  de- 
I  mands  citizens  trained  for  the  growing  complexities 
I  ot  the  indiistrial  arts.  Communities  too  are  invit- 
^iiuiiniiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic^  iiig  niore  intimate  relations  with  schools  because  of 
I  I  the  need  for  workers  to  be  trained  makers  of  democ- 

I  I  racy  in  tov/n,  citv,  state,  and  nation.     So  a  firmer 

*""""""'°"'"""""*  union  is  coming  rapidly  between  school  and  civic  life, 
and  school  and  industrial  life.  This  signifies  that  the  school-plan 
must  become  more  scientific  and  individual,  and  less  autocratic,  and 
that  the  school  buildings  shall  be  better  adapted  to  meet  the  common 
needs  of  children,  workers,  and  citizens  alike. 

School  formalism  and  formalism  of  school  planning  therefor© 
are  steadily  yielding  to  this  demand  for  extended  service  and  for 
wider  use  of  the  school  plant  all  day  long,  every  day  in  the  week, 
every  week  in  the  year. 

"  One  form  of  this  demand  for  a  wider  democracy  in  the  schools 
is  the  so-called  work-study-play  plan.*  This  embodies  certain 
characteristic  features.  It  proposes  a  continual  session  through- 
out the  year,  dividing  the  year  into  four  terms,  and  giving  in- 
struction six  days  a  week,  using  the  schools  also  on  Sunday  for 
community  recreation  and  instruction. 

•  The  work-study-play,  Wirt,  or  Gary  plan  was  worked  out  first  In  the  Indus- 
trial city  of  Gary,  Indiana,  because  Oa"v  happened  to  be  a  new  city  which  per- 
mitted this  larger  school  idea  to  be  worked  out  by  the  school  authorities. 
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A  corollary  is  that  public  schools  being  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  be  at  the  service  of  all  the  people, 
old  and  young;  and  that  schooling  shall  be  not  merely  for  young 
children,  but  for  workers,  and  for  all  who  need  schooling  at  any  age. 

School  activities  and  interests  are  linked  up  in  this  plan  with 
all  other  educational  agencies  such  as  libraries,  churches,  theatres, 
museums,  playgrounds,  parks,  and  industrial  plants,  in  order  that 
all  these  educational  facilities  may  form  an  organic  whole. 

Thus  we  begin  to  arrive  at  a  type  of  school  training  which  may 
properly  be  termed  organic' education  as  contrasted  with  formal 
schooling. 

Another  feature  of  this  new  American  School-training  is  the  in- 
troduction of  an  alternation  of  classes,  whereby  one  set  of  children 
use  the  school  rooins  in  the  morning  and  the  shops,  laboratories, 
and  out-door  places  in  the  afternoon,  and  duplicate  set  of  children 
use  the  shops,  laboratories,  and  exercise  grounds  in  the  morning 
and  the  school  roo-ns  in  the  afternoon.  This  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  two  nearly  independent  schools  in  the  same  building  at 
the  same  time,  the  consequence  being  that  every  part  of  the  ex- 
pensive school  plant  is  used  with  the  fullest  results  aiid  benefit 
to  all  the  children. 

Thus  far  we  have  in  the  work-study-play  plan  merely  a  con- 
venient and  effective  method  of  school  administration  devised  to 
meet  the  needs  of  American  children,  but  the  work-study-play 
plan  goes  a  step  further  in  recognizing  the  need  among  American 
children  for  the  vridest  individual  opportunity.  It  stresses  the 
fact  that  promotion  by  grades  tends  to  deaden  initiative.  With 
a  school  plant  properly  designed  for  an  alternation  of  activities, 
it  becomes  more  possible  to  break  the  shackles  of  the  so-called 
grade  system  and  permits  the  child  to  advance  more  freely  and 
rapidly  in  each  study,  not  forcing  him  to  be  kept  back  because  his 
classmates  are  slov/.  Progress  by  studies  in  place  of  progress  by 
grade  is  effected  through  the  employment  of  teachers  specially 
trained  to  teach  single  subjects  instead  of  many  subjects.  Their  at- 
tention can  be  given  therefore  to  the  special  needs  of  each  child 
studying  the  subji^cts  which  they  teach.  This  system  is  called 
departm.ental  instruction  and  for  many  years  has  been  in  use  in 
most  High  and  in  all  technical  and  professional  schools,  but  sucli 
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is  the  inertia  of  custom  and  tradition  in  the  public  schools  that 
it  was  not  put  into  practice  in  the  grade  schools  until  forced  by 
introduction  of  new  subjects  such  as  tool-work,  sewing,  cooking, 
music,  and  drawing,  which  required  special  technique  on  the  part 
of  teachers.  It  is  only  a  logical  step  onward 'therefore  to  extend 
this  departmental  system  to  instruction  in  the  older  academic 
branches  in  elementary  schools. 

Another  characteristic  is  a  response  to  the  demand  that  there 
shall  be  in  American  schools  no  class  distinctions  through  plan- 
ning a  limited  course  for  poor  children  which  shall  end  at  the 
8th  grade  and  another  for  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  who  will 
^o  on  to  high  school,  technical  school,  oj*  college — presumably.  In 
the  new  plan,  the  upper  classes  are  not  called  high  school  classes, 
but  as  a  natural  continuation  of  the  younger  lower  classes  they 
are  known  as  9'th,  lOth,  11th,  and  12th  years,  and  are  held  in 
the  same  buildings  with  the  younger  classes,  so  that  there  may 
.  be  no  artificial  break  or  "graduation"  at  the  end  of  the  8th  grade 
for  poor  children. 

The  most  salient  feature  in  this  new  American  democratic 
schooling  lies  in  giving  as  equal  recognition  to  the  training  of 
hand  and  eye  as  has  been  given  by  formalism  to  training  in  the 
use  of  numbers  and  letters.  In  other  words  it  holds  that  it  is 
not  enough  for  any  children  to  have  academic  studies  only  nor 
for  any  children  to  be  trained  in  hand-work  only  such  as  has  been 
the  fate  of  most  child-workers  in  industry,  but  that  all  children 
shall  have  equal  opportunities  to  get  an  all-round  training  in  arts 
and  sciences  as  well  as  in  literature  and  mathematics.  In  this 
hand  training  it  is  made  possible  for  young  children  to  learn  in 
a  natural  way  by  seeing  what  older  children  are  doing  and  by  being 
given  a  chance  to  help  them  as  would  be  the  case  in  any  home 
where  there  are  several  children  or  where  children  learn  through 
watching  their  parents  and  lending  a  hand.  To  make  this  plan 
possible  not  only  are  shops  and  laboratories  necessary,  but  real 
work  to  do,  so  that  provision  is  made  for  pupils  to  be  given  op- 
portunity to  do  all  possible  repair  and  construction  work. 

^  Thus  the  work-study-plan  responds  to  popular  demand  in  pro- 
viding for  the  maximum  use  of  the  school  plant,  schools  for  work- 
ers as  well  as  for  children,  the  school  use  of  community  resources, 
a  duplicate  school  plan,  promotion  by  studies  not  by  grades,  a 
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•union  of  elementary  and  high  schools,  and  hand  and  book  train- 
ing for  all.  I'his  extension  of  schooling  is  reasonable,  but  like 
all  encroaehmects  on  the  conventional  is  certain  to  arouse  hostile 
criticism  and  even,  strong  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  stand- 
pat  element  in  the  edneational  world  who  have  been  trained  .in 
and  prefer  a  greater  formalism. 

Most  of  the  growu-nps  of  today  are  the  products  of  formalism 
in  school  training.  We  hark  back  with  amusement,  pleasure, 
irritation  or  annoyance  to  the  rows  of  rigid  seats,  a  restless  child 
to  every  desk,  a  teacher  to  a  room,  the  same  room  all  day  long 
for  the  school  year,  and  each  spring  examination  and  promotions 
to  a  higher  grade  in  i-outine  steps.  We  went  to  school  to  recite 
lessons  over  which  hours  had  been  wasted  in  the  home  and  for 
which  healthful  activities  had  been  sacrificed,  tears  shed,  and  the 
time  of  parents  imposed  on.  In  most  cases  it  was  the  parent 
who  did  what  teaching  was  done  and  showed  the  child  how  to 
study  while  the  teacher  heard  'recitations'  at  school. 

To  the  modem  parent  a  school  is  a  place  where  children  should 
do  their  studying,  where  thiy  study  and  effort  should  be  done 
under  wise  supervision  and  direction,  that  there  above  all  places 
children  should  find  health  and  strength  and  learn  to  use  all  their 
God-given  faculties  in  acquiring  useful  habits  of  thought  and 
action ;  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  to  supply  inspiration, 
not  impose  repression;  to  teach  rather  than  instruct.  But  so 
universal  is  the  school  habit  of  instruction  by  talking  that  the  con- 
ception of  a  school  where  pupils  go  for  study,  work,  exercise  and 
play,  and  not  to  be  talked  at  or  questioned  unremittingly  has  ex- 
cited incredulity  and  even  derision,  being  regarded  as  impracti- 
cable as  aviation  and  wireless  telegraphy  but  lately  were  held  to  be. 

We  are  tradition-bound.  The  oldest  schools  of  America  were 
the  Dutch  schools  of  !N'ew  Amsterdam  and  the  Puritan  schools 
of  JS'ew  England,  In  them  instruction  by  authority  was  universal. 
The  pupil  was  allowed  no  initiative  or  choice  as  to  what  he  should 
study  nor  was  ho  suffered  to  question  the  dicta  of  his  masters. 
The  inherited  absolutism  of  this  system  has  yielded  slowly  only 
at  the  insistent  demand  of  a  democratic  public  and  under  the  pres- 
sure of  modern  scientific  requirements.  How  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  pedagogue  trained  in  this  method  of  absolutism  is  the  im- 
pressive dias  Avhere  she  sits  and  from  which  she  may  observe — 
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sometimes — the  rec-aleitrant  and  with  an  imperious  glance  restrain ! 

"^ov:,  children,  look  at  me.  Keep  your  eyes  fixed  on  me  and 
watch  the  movement  of  my  hand^" 

Cannot  every  parent  see  the  picture  of  strained  attention,  not 
on  the  act  but  on  the  teacher  ? 

"Kepeat  after  me.     Do  as  I  do.     ISTow  all  in  unison." 
or,  in  cases  of  inattention, 

"Leave  the  room.     Your  conduct  does  not  please  me." 
These  are  phrases  culled  from  the    class-room    within    the    past 
month.     Such  vestiges  of  last  century's  formalism  characterize 
much  class  instruction  even  today. 

The  old-fashioned  intellectual  goose-step  of  pedantry  should 
have  no  place  in  the  training  of  the  youthful  citizenship  of  a 
democracy,  however  essential  uniformity  of  thinking  may  be  for 
the  maintenance  of  autocracy.  The  School-room  martinet  is  a 
weariness  to  the  youthful  American  mind.  The  best  American 
teachers  (and  they  have  numbered  many)  have  been  scientific 
humanitarians,  reserved  but  whole-hearted  dispensers  of  kindly 
and  sympathetic  appreciation  to  every  boy  or  girl — brilliant  or 
stupid,  it  mattered  not.  ISTever  task-masters,  their  kindly  words 
have  inspired  eager  effort  and  their  unfailing  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration have  made  gentlemen  of  the  thoughtless  and  rude,  and 
gentlewomen  of  the  selfish  and  self-absorbed.  Such  teachers  have 
iiot  been  formalists.     The  worst  teachers  have  been  autocrats. 

Indiscriminate  formalism  in  teaching  because  of  its  deadening 
effect  may  truly  be  held  responsible  for  inculcating  those  common 
habits  of  inattention,  inaccuracy,  and  slowness  which  later  in  life 
must  be  eradicated  painfully  and  at  enormous  cost.  Oftentimes 
never  can  they  be  overcome  and  the  youth  or  adult  fails  pitifully 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  as  a  result. 

Under  this  mediaeval  type  of  school-room  autocracy,  a  few  fell 
below  the  passing  mark,  still  fewer  skipped  a  grade  occasionally, 
but  the  mass  were  a^^eraged  and  proceeded  uniformly  at  the  rate 
of  a  year  to  a  grade.  If  we  were,  dull  or  unprepared,  our  recita- 
tion failures  made  us  the  butt  of  pity,  amusement,  ridicule  or 
impatience:  if  we  were  bright,  our  recitation  triumphs  gave  us 
artificial  rank,  a  false  sense  of  superiority  over  others,  a  feeling 
of  impatience  at  the  dullards  and  resentment  at  the  waste  of  time 
incurred  through  their  blundering. 
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For  the  last  quarter  century  our  schools  have  been  dominated 
by  enthusiastic  American  advocates  of  the  formalism  of  Herbart, 
the  German  philosopher  and  educator,  whose  Five  Formal  Steps 
of  the  Recitation — ^the  Keview  of  the  Old,  Presentation  of  the 
"NeWy  Comparison  or  Analysis  of  the  Material,  Generalization  and 
'Application,  and  Summary — seemed  to  have  hypnotized  the  teach- 
ing force  of  American  public  schools.  This  influence  of  Herbart 
brought  in  the  period  of  what  may  be  termed  Enlightened  Formal- 
ism yet  how  dwarfing  it  has  become  to  the  initiative  of  the  in- 
telligent teacher  of  today  to  be  compelled  at  the  risk  of  possible 
demotion  to  follow  slavishly  the  exact  instructions  of  a  hard  and 
fast  syllabus  prepared  at  the  direction  of  the  School  Board  ir- 
respective of  individual  needs.  Why  ?  Because  required  by  a 
System. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  medisevalism  within  the  school  room  are 
school  buildings  which  in  many  cities  have  become  masterpieces 
of  modernism.  Every  convenience  that  the  ingenuity  and  initia- 
tive of  the  school  architect  could  devise  has  been  incorporated  in 
the  school  plant — ^libraries,  auditoriums  with  inspiring  mural  deco- 
rations, lunch-rooms,  roof-gardens,  swimming-pools  and  shower- 
baths,  outdoor  and  indoor  gymnasiums.  These  are  connected  by 
spacious  hall-ways,  fireproof  stair-cases  and  elevator  service ;  every- 
thing designe-d  by  the  fire-prevention  expert  to  make  things  hu- 
manly safe,  by  the  equipment-expert  to  make  things  academically 
complete,  .and  by  the  artist  to  emphasize  the  aesthetic  appeal. 

Appropriations  for  such  schools  of  the  people  are  readily  forth- 
coming because  the  expenditure  gratifies  the  public  eye.  Our 
school  buildings  well  exemplify  the  present  transition  stage  of 
American  education  away  from  formalism,  the  frame  building  of 
forty  years  ago,  the  crowded  dingy  grammar  schools  we  used  to 
attend,  the  high  schools  of  yesterday,  the  wondrous  combined  ele- 
mentary and  high-school  people's  centres  of  today. 

Still  in  general  Formalism  reigns  supreme  not  merely  in  the 
Architectural  plan,  but  through  the  school  shell  to  the  life  within. 
"We  still  see  in  the  standardized  class-room  of  today  with  exactly 
spaced  desks  and  aisles,  the  architectural  apotheosis  of  the  pedan- 
tic art.  So  ingrained  has  formalism  in  instruction  become  in  our 
schools  that  teachers  can  scarce  picture  to  themselves  the  possi- 
bilitv  of  informalism  in  method. 
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According  to  our  degree  of  success  or  failure  in  later  life  and 
whatever  success  we  feel  was  due  to  our  schooling  are  we  prone 
to  be  prejudiced  for  or  against  schools  as  we  experienced  them  in. 
our  youth.  Today  a  sharp  issue  is  being  raised  between  this  older 
formalism  which  trained  by  authority  and  prearrangement  and  the 
newer  organic  system  of  study,  work,  exercise  and  play,  which 
runs  counter  to  tradition  by  inherently  fostering  greater  interest, 
initiative,  constructive  power,  responsibility,  and  helpfulness. 

Fortunately  an  antidote  to  Formalism  in  teaching  is  supplied 
of  late  through  the  more  rational  apportionment  of  time  to  work 
with  the  hands,  relieving  the  deadly  monotony  of  the  school  pro- 
gram and  affording  wider  opportunity  for  initiative,  invention, 
interest,  and  intelligence.  As  yet  the  newer  method  has  been  ap- 
plied mainly  to  the  little  tots  in  the  kindergarten  and  to  the  older- 
children  in  the  trade-schools,  and  again  to  defectives,  delinquents 
and  truants.  The  precious  time  of  the  majority  of  normal  chil- 
dren whose  school  years  are  to  be  most  limited  is  still  wasted  in  the 
fixities  of  the  formal  recitation  and  the  desk-cumbered  recitation- 
room,  and  costly  space  and  teaching  has  been  used  up  at  maximum 
expense  with  minimum  results.  Is  it  wise  to  keep  this  whole 
extravagant  system  ? 

Comparable  vvith  the  absolutism  of  the  formal  recitation  is  the 
fixity  of  grading  of  pupils  based  on  the  convenient  idea  that  chil- 
dren of  similar  ages  should  know  the  same  things  and  should  be 
equally  able  to  learn  the  facts  and  figures  arbitrarily  allotted  to 
that  age  and  grade.  The  more  modern  plan  is  progression  by  sub- 
jects in  place  of  grade-promotion.  This  method  replaces  the  con- 
ventional old-time  memorizing  and  unthinking  repetition  by  in- 
terested inquiry  and  real  study.  This  matter  of  subject-progres- 
sion is  being  almost  entirely  overlooked  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
work-study-play  plan  to  the  public  schools  of  IsTew  York  and  other 
large  cities,  where  progression  by  grades  has  been  practiced  longest 
and  is  most  deeply  rooted,  yet  there  is  no  matter  of  more  vital 
importance  to  real  teaching  than  this  free  onward  movement  of 
the  pupil  determined  by  his  own  acquisition  and  experience  rather 
than  by  the  average  rate  of  progress  of  his  classmates. 

In  these  cities  the  problem  of  handling  large  numbers  dominates 
the  situation  and  mass  instruction  is  meekly  accepted  as  inevitable 
in  most  topics.     The  feeling  among  city  teachers  is  one  almost  of 
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hopelessness  at  ever  being  able  to  de^dse  and  apply  individual 
methods  of  teaching  to  such  vast  numbers  as  crowd  into  the  schools 
anew  every  year^  and  the  problem  is  complicated  by  the  brief 
period  the  majority  of  children  can  give  before  working-papers  are 
demanded  and  the  child  leaves  to  go  to  work.  One  way  out  seems 
\o  be  through  wider  extension  of  departmental  teaching. 

The  wdrk-study-play  plan  is  after  all  but  the  forerunner  of  a 
new  kind  of  school  training.  When  the  smoke  of  battle  over  ad- 
ministrative methods  has  cleared  away  we  shall  find  that  some  lo- 
calities require  duplicate  schools  and  some  do  not,  that  some  can 
have  gardens  and  athletic  fields  and  some  can  not,  that  some  need 
more  hand-work  and  some  need  less.  In  short  that  all  communi- 
ties cannot  be  treated  alike  and  that  children  under  different  con- 
ditions have  varied  needs — for  instance  in  one  a  community  of 
foreign-born  children  may  present  needs  differing  widely  from 
those  of  native-born  children.  We  shall  doubtless  be  agreed  later 
on  to  abandon  uniformity  of  administrative  detail.  In  the  mean- 
time through  discussion  parents  are  becoming  interested  as  never 
before  in  the  school-progress  of  their  Johns  and  Marys ;  they  are 
gaining  courage  to  believe  that  Formalism  can  be  attacked  suc- 
cessfully; they  are  comparing  opportunities  and  are  discovering 
that  the  new  plan  brings  to  the  public  schools  not  only  needed 
breadth  in  administrative  method  but  opens  the  way  to  a  more 
democratic  conception  of  teaching  and  permits  the  forecast  of  a 
more  sound  and  effective  kind  of  schooling. 

Praise  of  the  work-study-play  method  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
assembles  excellent  school  features  which  have  never  before  been 
brought  together  in  one  system.  It  is  a  form  of  admini strati s^e 
method  which  helps  to  equalize  book  with  hand  instruction  and  to 
link  closely  the  school  with  industry  and  civic  interests,  thus  truly 
to  democratize  the  school  system. 

Its  just  criticism  lies  in  that  it  concerns  itself  mainly  with  ad- 
ministrative method  and  less  with  educational  content,  with  in- 
struction as  contrasted  Tvith  teaching,  and  with  the  easy  relations 
of  instructors  with  classes  rather  than  with  inspirational  methods. 
It  is  not  advanced  however  as  a  panacea  for  all  school  ills,  but  is 
a  step  forward  through  providing  means  to  combat  Formalism  and 
produce  a  type  of  teaching  in  the  future  better  adapted  to  train- 
ing self-reliant,  thinking  American  citizens. 


Reading  by  the  Intelligence  Method 

RiDGLEY  C.  Clark,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Seymoue,  Cois^n. 

f  ""• °"" t EVERAT.  methods  of  teaching  reading  are  advocated, 

I  ^  I  the  alphabet  method,  the  phonic  method,  the  pho- 
I  ^j  I  netic  method,  the  word  method,  the  sentence  method, 
I  I  and  the  intelligence  method.       A  method  may  be 

^]ii!iiiiiiiHDiiiiiiiiiiiic^  judged  by  its  pedagogical  theory  or  by  its  results. 
I  I   Some  theories  might  not  work  in  practice,  and  good 

I  i   results  are  often  obtained  by  good  teachers,  who  use 

*'"" °""""""^*  poor  methods.     Children  have  learned  to  read  and 

some  to  read  well  by  all  the  methods  mentioned.  An  efficient  and 
experienced  teacher  lecently  said  to  me,  "Children  are  bound  to 
learn  to  read  in  spite  of  our  methods."  Nevertheless,  they  learn 
much  more  readily  by  a  good  method. 

We  must  not  confuse  reading  with  the  mere  naming  of  words, 
articulation  of  sounds.  These  may  be  a  part  of  good  reading  but 
they  are  only  a  part.  Reading  is  the  art  of  interpreting  the  writ- 
ten or  printed  idea.  The  child  should  think  the  meaning  which 
the  page  suggests. 

The  great  fault  with  the  alphabet  method  is  that  the  attention 
of  the  child  is  distracted  from  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  or  even 
of  the  words  as  a  whole.  His  attention  is  upon  the  machinery 
rather  than  upon  the  idea  convej^ed.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
phonic  and  phonetic  methods.  The  word  is  separated  into  its 
elements.  When  the  attention  of  the  child  is  upon  the  sounds  of 
the  syllables  and  letters  rather  than  the  meaning  of  the  words,  so- 
called  reading  becomes  mere  word  calling,  and  word  calling  is  not 
reading. 

The  phonic  and  phonetic  methods  fail  also  in  that  they  break 
dovm.  Ours  is  not  a  phonetic  language.  It  is  far  from  it.  -  The 
story  is  familiar  of  the  child  who  having  been  told  that  though  was 
pronounced  tho,  pronounced  bough,  bo.  Being  corrected,  he  called 
rough,  row.  Again  corrected,  he  decided  cough  must  be  cuff. 
This  is  simply  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  there  are  great  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  person  who  Avould  teach  our  un phonetic 
reading  phonetically. 
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But  how  shall  a  child  get  a  reading  vocabulary  ?  In  the  same 
way  he  gets  a  speaking  vocabulary.  To  him  a  cat  is  a  cat  because 
it  is.  He  has  heard  it  called  a  cat  and  he  calls  it  a  cat.  To  teach 
him  to  analyze  in  order  to  identify  a  cat  would  be  silly,  but  not 
more  silly  than  to  teach  him  the  analysis  of  the  word  in  a  reading 
lesson.  Once  in  a  while  in  either  place  a  skunk  might  be  mis- 
taken for  a  cat,  but  this  mistake  can  be  corrected  and  will  seldom 
occur  again. 

The  significance  of  a  word  comes  through  his  associations.  A 
bird  is  recognized  by  a  child  without  analysis.  It  does  become  as- 
sociated in  his  mind,  however,  with  sunlight  and  song,  tree  and 
sky,  and  the  act  of  hopping  on  the  grass.  In  reading  it  can  be 
associated  with  such  words  as  these : 

Once  I  saw  a  little  bird, 
Come  hop,  hop,  hop. 
And  I  said,  "Little  bird, 
Will  you  stop,  stop,  stop  ?" 

Suppose  the  child  haS'with  the  help  of  the  teacher  read  and 
memorized  this  verse.  It  then  becomes  his  delight  to  recognize 
the  different  words  by  their  relation  to  the  other  words.  And  thus 
in  the  most  natural  way  he  recognizes  the  word  by  the  association 
of  ideas.  By  proper  seat  work  the  child  is  taught  to  fit  the  sep- 
arated word  into  its  environment. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  phonetics  are  to  be  dispensed 
with  altogether.  The  child  needs  to  build  up  some  working  vocab- 
ulary of  his  own  in  addition  to  the  large  vocabulary  of  sight 
words.  He  must  have  some  method  of  attack  on  new  words. 
Here  phonetics  come  in  not  as  a  basis  for  but  as  an  aid  to  reading. 

In  this  method  the  child  comes  in  contact  with  reading  that 
means  something.  Our  aim  primarily  is  to  teach  the  child  to  in- 
terpret ideas,  to  read.  In  the  phonetic  method,  the  reading  must 
be  made  of  phonetic  words  and  the  result  is,  that  even  if  the  child 
does  not  lose  the  idea  in  the  mechanics  of  the  thing  the  idea  itself 
is  trivial.  If  we  can  at  once  introduce  him  to  such  child  classics 
as  "Bed  in  Summer",  "My  Shadow",  "The  Wind",  and  "Once  I 
Saw  a  Little  Bird",  the  advantage  is  very  great. 

Word  drills  must  be  practised,  the  new  words  which  the  child 
has  met  being  kept  on  a  chart  and  reviewed.     When  there  is  a  fail- 
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ure  to  recognize  these  words,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  verse 
and  there  in  its  environment  the  child  will  usually  recognize  it. 
Drills  should  not  be  prolonged  to  become  tiresome. 

Theoretically,  the  intelligence  method  has  these  advantages: 
I.  It  is  the  natural  method.  2.  The  attention  is  upon  reading 
rather  than  the  mechanics  of  reading.  3.  It  is  consistent.  4.  It 
cultivates  the  child's  Intelligence  by  introducing  him  to  sensible  and 
intelligent  ideas  or  even,  literature. 

But  how  does  it  work  in  practice  ?  By  it  children  learn  2000 
words  a  year  easily.  To  people  teaching  by  other  methods,  this 
seems  impossible,  and  many  teachers  have  been  convinced  of  its  pos- 
sibility only  by  actually  doing  it.  The  theorist  comes  out  at  once 
with  the  fear  that  this  is  a  strain  on  the  child. 

Experience  teaches  differently.  Where  this  has  been  success- 
fully done,  children  have  experienced  the  delight  of  accomplish- 
ment and  show  unusually  keen  enjoyment  of  school  work.  They 
have  read  with  more  expression  because  their  thoughts  were  of 
the  idea,  not  the  mechanics.  Some  words  are  forgotten  l)ut  they 
can  be  reviewed  and  learned  again.  They  are  not  limited  to  little 
words.  The  question  is  one  of  ideas.  Word  calling  largely  dis- 
appears and  real  reading  is  substituted. 


The  English  Problem  and  the  Junior  High 

School 

M.  Maude  Mani.ey,  ChampaigisTj  III. 

|'""""""°""""""'f  T  is  a  well-known  and  acknowledged  fact  that  teach- 
I       T|  I  ers  of  a  particular  subject  are  inclined  to  over-esti- 

I       Jl  I  mate  the  importance  of  that  subject  as  compared 

I  I  with  other  subjects.       We  have  no  quarrel  with 

^iiiiiiiriiiiic]iiiiiiiiiiiic|,  that.  Tt  is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  for  no  one 
i  I   should  or  can  put  his  life  into  doing  that  which 

1  I  seems  less  than  the  most  important  thing  he  can  do. 

*^""""""°"" "*  Because  this  is  true  I  wish  to  state  at  the  begin- 

iiing  that  my  work  has  not  been  English.  As  principal  of  the 
smaller  high  school  of  about  one  hundred  fifty  pupils  and  teacher 
of  Latin  and  German  I  have  come  to  these  conclusions  after  years 
•of  observation  and  more  or  less  unscientific  experimentation : — 

The  greatest  problem  of  the  whole  school  system  is  the  English 
problem. 

It  is  still  unsolved.  It  is  the  place  where  our  schools  all  over 
the  land  have  most  miserably  failed.  Moreover  the  great  mass 
of  leachers  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  what  the  failure  is.  Recog- 
nizing something  wrong,  educators  have  tried  remedies  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  but  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble  has  been  left 
untouched  because  unrecognized.  English  has  been  worked  over 
enough  in  these  attempts,  but  the  real  difficulty  has  rarely  been 
pointed  out  and  when  pointed  out  not  truly  understood: — 

We  cannot  read ! 

In  a  graduate  class  in  the  University  of  Chicago  the  summer 
of  1917  the  professor  in  charge,  before  beginning  a  simple  experi- 
ment said:  "We  will  open  our  books  and  read  the  directions  for 
this  experiment  together.  I  wish  to  emphasize  a  few  things,  for 
I  found  this  morning  when  I  set  the  class  to  work  without  this 
explanation  that  most  of  them  did  not  know  what  to  do  or  had 
the  wrong  conception."  Examples  could  be  multiplied  just  from 
a  sununer's  obseryation  among  educated  men  and  women. 
,  Frequently  finding  pupils  who  were  failing  and  not  in  the  least 
interested  in  their  high  school  history,  I  have  again  and  again- 
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asked  them  simply  to  read  one  page  of  history  silently  in  my 
presence  and  when  they  had  read  it  to  close  their  books.  Then 
asking  them  to  tell  me  what  they  had  read,  I  have  received  an- 
swers running  something  like  this :  "Somebody,  I  think  his  name 
begins  with  P  or  R,  went  somewhere  over  there  and  had  a  bigj 
fight  with  somebody  and  beat  him.  It  was  a  great  victory  for  it 
made  a  change  somehow  in  what  they  did  afterwards."  To  a 
question  like  "Can  you  tell  me  about  Tiberins  Gracchus  ?"  the 
answer  comes  with  brightening  face,  "Oh,  yes,  I  had  to  read  a 
great  long  article  about  him  in  the  library.  He  had  a  mother  arid 
she  called  him  and  his  brother  jewels.  When  he  grew  up  he  tried 
"to  pass  some  land  laws  and  got  killed." 

Again  and  again  in  Algebra  when  pupils  have  absolutely  failed 
to  understand  the  work,  and  this  is  very  likely  to  occur  whenever 
they  have  the  stated  problems,  I  have  purposely  used  the  very 
words  of  the  book  and  no  other  arrangement,  merely  grouping  the 
words  according  to  sense  and  then  told  the  pupil  to  work  the  prob- 
lem. Often  he  has  done  it  at  once.  If  he  could  not  yet,  I  merely 
restated  the  problem  word  for  word  as  the  book  had  done,  giving 
absolutely  no  other  suggestion,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  pupil  would  then  solve  the  problem. 

We  rarely  find  a  pupil  who  is  exceptionally  good  in  one  line 
/  of  work  and  exceptionally  poor  in  another.  In  the  few  cases 
where  that  has  proved  true  we  have  found  that  the  excellent  work 
is  along  some  line  requiring  observation  without  much  reading  or 
else  that  the  work  has  been  talked  over.  [I  am  now  leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  lazy  bright  boy  who  does  his  history  well  be- 
cause his  history  teacher  injects  some  energy  into  him,  but  who 
will  not  work  where  the  teacher  is  less  insistent.]  But  whatever 
the  excellent  work  of  the  generally  incapable  boy  or  girl  proves  to 
be,  it  has  in  my  experience  invariably  been  found  to  be  of  such 
a  character  that  it,  at  first  at  least,  has  not  required  reading;. 
Later  when  the  interest  has  been  thoroughly  aroused  and  books 
have  become  absolutely  essential,  the  learner  has  taught  himself 
to  read,  and  then  his  work  immediately  improves  along  all  lines, 
unless  he  has  already  become  so  specialized  that  he  has  lost  the 
power  of  having  a  variety  of  interests. 

Illustrations  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.     Everyday  fur- 
nishes examples,  not  only  in  the  schoolroom,  but  everywhere. 
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We  cannot  read! 

I  am  taking  so  much  time  in  the  statement  of  the  problem  be- 
cause it  is  so  generally  •unrecognized.  The  great  English  problem 
before  the  Junior  High  School  is  not  a  question  of  how  much  or 
how  little  formal  grammar  should  be  introduced,  but  how  shall 
we  find  out  whether  our  pupils  can  read  and  how  to  teach  them 
to  read. 

And  it  is  a  problem  to  find  out  if  the  boy  can  read.  This  is. 
not  so  easily  detected  as  it  may  at  first  seem,  a  fact  which  accounts 
for  the  general  ignorance  of  this  inability.  Glibness  in  reading 
orally  with  fairly  good  expression  is  no  proof  of  good  reading  at 
all.  With  the  young  child,  even  the  love  of  silent  reading,  so 
called,  is  no  proof.  I  knew  a  child  in  the  second  grade  who  read 
her  school  readers  through  and  would  entertain  herself  long  periods 
at  a  time  "reading"  by  herself.  I  was  quite  surprised  one  day 
when  I  accidentally  found  that  what  she  had  been  reading  had  no 
connection  in  her  mind  with  anything  but  the  actual  symbols  in 
the  book :  she  had  "read"  so  many  pages  of  them,  I  asked  her  to 
read  aloud  to  me.  She  read  very  intelligently  apparently.  She 
even  told  me  the  story  without  looking  at  the  book,  showing  a  re- 
markable ability  to  do  this — it  had  been  told  in  school — so  that 
even  with  my  previous  enlightenment  as  to  her  silent  "reading", 
I  felt  quite  convinced  she  knew  what  this  selection  meant  But 
testing  her  a  little  further  I  found  that,  with  so  simple  a  sentence 
as  "I  see  a  bird  on  the  nest"  she  had  no  conception  of  any  connec- 
tion between  the  word  bird  and  the  bird  before  her  eyes  on  the 
lawn.  To  her  the  word  nest  and  the  nest  in  the  tree  were  quite 
unrelated.  It  took  me  some  time  to  find  this  out  and  then  I  won- 
dered ai  ber  peculiar  deficiency.  I  was  not  surprised  that  her 
teacher  had  not  discovered  it,  for  it  was  in  the  first  place  by  pure 
accident  that  I  had  noticed  it  Further  investigation  however 
all  along  the  line  from  the  second  grade  through  the  high  school 
showed  that  this  was  not  a  deficiency  peculiar  to  this  one  child 
alone,  but  a  very  general  experience  more  or  less  pronounced  every- 
where. 

!N"ow  what  has  the  Junior  High  School  idea  to  do  with  this  prob- 
lem? It  is  a  problem  for  the  lower  grades  and  the  high  school 
as  well.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  child  should  ever  be  allowed  to  think 
it  is  reading  at  all  when  it  is  merely  recognizing  and  pronouncing 
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what  might  as  well  be  nonsense  syllables  for  all  the  meaning  they 
have  to  him.  But  it  is  when  the  child  reaches  the  Junior  High 
School  age,  the  adolescent  period,  that  this  really  becomes  a  serious 
matter  affecting  every  phase  of  the  child's  life  present  and  future. 

The  child  is  now  no  longer  satisfied  with  this  jingle.  He  wants 
real  things.  Since  neither  he  nor  his  teachers  recognize  the  fact 
that  he  cannot  read,  he  sees  no  connection  between  this  reading 
and  real  life.  In  fact  there  is  none.  Vaguely  realizing  some- 
thing of  this  we  try  manual  training,  vocational,  prevocational 
work  of  all  kinds  hoping  by  some  carefully  thought  out  plans  to 
hold  the  boy  in  school.  We  even  decry  too  much  book  learning 
because  we  so  frequently  see  the  one  who  is  content  to  pore  over 
books  is  the  one  who  cannot  do  things,  who  does  not  have  ideas, 
who  is  neither  practical  nor  visionary  in  any  sense  that  produces 
results.  I^ot  knowing  that  even  these  people  are  not  reading  we 
come  to  have  the  greater  admiration  for  the  one  who,  as  we  think, 
interprets  life  rather  than  for  the  one  who  appears  to  be  inter- 
preting books. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  we  see  that  for  some  reason  the  boy  who 
drops  out  of  school  does  not  as  a  rule  succeed  in  the  world  so 
well  as  the  boy  v/ho  stays  on.  Therefore  we  try  all  sorts  of  de- 
vices and  schemes  to  hold  them  in  school  as  long  as  we  can.  And 
the  boy  himself  will  stay  on  for  fear  of  spoiling  his  future  life 
even  when  he  feels  no  real  interest  in  the  school  work  in  the  main 
with  a  kind  of  vagiie  hope  that  high  school  and  college  will  effect 
some  wonderful  change  in  him  that  will  put  him  in  line  with  suc- 
cess. But  frequently  he  gets  through  college  without  learning  to 
read  and  college  is  condemned  because  the  exceptional  boy  who 
dropped  out  of  school  at  fourteen  and  who  afterivard  learned  to 
read  can  do  a  bigger  and  better  work  than  he  who  managed  to  "get 
through"  a  college  course. 

Does  it  need  a  Junior  High  School  to  solve  this  problem  ?  This 
article  is  not  intended  to  argue  the  need  of  the  Junior  High 
School.  This  is  not  necessary'',  for  the  Junior  High  School  has 
come.  The  idea  of  special  study  and  work  for  the  adolescent  age 
as  different  from  the  preceding  age  has  come  to  stay  and  to  go 
on  spreading  over  the  country.  The  reason  for  it  is  almost  axio- 
matic. It  may  not  manifest  itself  in  separate  buildings,  in  seg- 
regation from  those  below  and  those  above,  but  it  does  and  must 
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manifest  itself  in  changing  methods  and  more  careful  arrangement 
for  individual  differences.  It  is  here  then  that  hope  lies  for  the 
solution  of  this  gTeat  reading  problem. 

As  usual  the  first  ^rork  must  be  mth.  the  teacher,  and  with  this 
problem  the  first  and  most  difficult  step  is  to  secure  the  recognition 
by  the  teachers  that  o^ir  children  cannot  read.  As  before  stated 
we  have  recognized  that  our  English  was  at  fault,  but  have  not 
recognized  the  real  fault.  For  example  we  have  found  the  chil- 
dren miserable  oral  readers  and  have  put  in  oral  expression  of  all 
kinds.  [ISTote  the  suggested  work  in  English  for  grades  seven  and 
eight  given  by  David  Sneddon.  Also  note  Junior  High  School 
Catalogues.]  Then  our  college  men,  finding  that  for  some  reason 
students  do  not  get  the  required  work  done,  raise  the  cry  that  so 
much  oral  work  in  the  upper  grades  is  not  only  not  beneficial  but 
positively  detrimental,  as  it  results  in  reading  too  slow  for  the  needs 
of  later  work.  Then  the  question  of  silent  reading  is  agitated 
and  strong  emphasis  placed  on  that.  But  still  the  results  are  poor. 
We  try  foreign  language  woi'k  ostensibly  to  help  the  English  and 
the  result  is  doubtful.     And  now  we  are  asking, — 

"When  the  child  enters  Junior  High  School  can  he  read  ?  He 
thinks  he  can.  We  think  he  can.  A  few  can,  and  among  these 
few  are  those  bright  students  who  have  no  tendency  to  drop  out  of 
school,  who  become  our  bright  college  students.  From  among  these 
are  almost  sure  to  come  our  educators  from  the  first  grade  up. 
For  this  very  reason  the  trouble  is  the  more  difficult  to  detect: 
when  one  can  read  and  anotber  pronounces  all  the  words  with  no 
grievous  slips  in  expression,  the  former  finds  it  very  difficult  to 
believe  in  the  utter  failure  of  the  latter  to  get  the  meaning.  When 
the  latter  is  questioned  and  shows  but  a  vague  idea  we  attribute 
it  to  forgetfulness,  a  momentary  lack  of  attention,  poor  ability  to 
express  one's  meaning,  to  anything  and  everything  but  the  real 
thing:  an  actual  inability  to  read  at  all.  We  ask  him  to  read  it 
again  and  give  him  more  and  more  exercises  in  oral  and  written 
expression — all  well  and  good  enough  in  their  way  and  necessary 
in  their  place,  but  not  at  all  the  fundamental  thing :  reading  itself. 

Will  it  not  be  possible  now  when  there  is,  as  Charles  Hughes 
Johnson  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  says  in  his  address  before 
the  National  Education  Association,  July  6,  1916,  "a  general  edu- 
cational reawakening,  renaissance,  reconstruction  marked  by  the 
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Junior  High  School  movement"',  when  "text-book  houses  are  an- 
nouncing new  junior  high  school  series  of  text-books,  heralding, 
they  claim,  an  education  with  new  and  invigorating  ingredients", 
— ^now  while  the  Junior  HigJi  School  movement  represents  a  "con- 
structive program  for  development,"  will  it  not  be  possible  to 
bring  home  the  truth  to  the  wide  awake  teachers — the  truth  of  our 
greatest  failure?  With  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  once  clear, 
the  cure  will  be  carefully  worked  out.  And  once  reading  is  made 
sure  all  things  else  vail  follow :  when  all  can  read  democracy  will 
be  safe  %vithout  the  need  of  war. 

When  it  is  onc^  recognized  that  our  children — ^most  of  them — 
cannot  read  when  they  come  to  us  in  the  seventh  grade,  and  still 
cannot  read  when  they  graduate  from  High  School — ^many  of  them 
— ^perhaps  not  so  large  a  proportion  now  for  so  many  have  dropped 
out  by  the  way  besause  they  could  not  read,  though  neither  they 
nor  their  parents  nor  their  teachers  knew  it — and  that  the  great 
majority  of  adults  cannot  read, — when  this  is  once  recognized,  a 
very  great  step  will  have  been  taken. 

What  can  we  do  about  it  when  we  do  recognize  it?  Frankly 
I  do  not  know.  The  Junior  High  School  because  it  is  awake  and 
because  it  is  dealing  with  children  where  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  find  a  sohition  or  lose  the  child  from  higher  education 
must  and  will  fiiid  a  way.  Its  efforts  will  extend  both  upward 
and  downward,  until  the  child  will  never  be  allowed  to  think  it 
is  reading  when  it  is  not. 

A  few  suggestions,  though  meagre,  may,  however,  be  pertinent: 

First  every  teacher,  not  the  English  teacher  alone,  must  be  en- 
listed in  the  campaign.  To  how  many  teachers  does  "developing 
the  new  lesson"  mean  little  more  than  explaining  the  words  of 
the  printed  text  which  the  child  should  be  able  to  get  for  himself  ? 
We  might  just  as  well  work  all  his  problems  for  him  and  make 
him  think  he  was  learning  arithmetic  or  algebra  because  he  could 
copy  what  we  do !  Let  every  teacher  train  the  child  in  the  right 
use  of  the  text.  A  slavish  following  of  the  text  is  better  than 
the  painful  inability  to  follow  printed  directions  or  to  get  infor^ 
mation  or  joy  from  the  printed  page  without  the  intervention  of  a 
teacher. 

Let  every  teacher  recognize  too  that  reading  the  printed  page 
is  "a  man's  job"  as  Prof.  S.  H.  Clark  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
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loves  to  quote  from  Wliitman.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter.  We 
would  consider  a  teacher  insane  who  presented  a  complicated 
problem  in  arithmetic  or  algebra  and  called  for  an  immediate  so- 
lution, mthout  any  time  for  thinking  it  out  Yet  we  frequently 
ask  a  child  to  read  a  paragraph  at  sight  and  call  it  good  when  he 
does  not  mispronounce  or  stumble  too  grievously.  Make  the  child 
feel  the  joy  of  mastery  of  the  meaning  of  a  paragraph  or  line  that 
the  mastery  of  a  no  more  difficult  problem  in  mathematics  or 
science  gives.  I  doubt  if  mathematics  or  science  can  offer  any 
more  difficult  problems  than  does  reading.  Give  the  latter  then 
the  serious  attention  it  deserves.  I  myself  while  principal  of  a 
high  school  and  thinking  of  all  pupils  and  all  subjects,  used  tio 
have  far  less  sympathy  with  the  child  who  failed  in  English  than 
with  the  one  who  failed  in  mathematics,  science,  or  foreign  lan- 
guage, believing  in  my  ignorance  that  any  child  who  would  work 
could  pass  his  English,  while  it  required  special  ability  to  master 
the  so-called  harder  subjects.  Now  I  am  inclined  toward  the 
other  extreme :  if  a  child  can  honestly  read  (not  pronounce  or  mull 
over)  and  do  all  that  is  required  of  him  in  English,  his  other  work 
will  be  comparatively  easy. 

'  Once  able  to  read,  the  schoolroom  is  not  a  narrow  place  bounded 
by  four  walls  where  the  pupil  within  envies  the  boy  who  is  run- 
ning free  in  God's  Out-of -Doors,  wonderful  as  the  latter  is.  Sup- 
pose the  boy  out  of  doors  knows  every  bird  and  bug,  every  tree 
and  plant,  every  man  and  woman  within  reach — and  of  course  he 
doesn't — at  the  best  how  wide  in  his  horizon  compared  with  the 
boy  who  can  at  will,  through  his  reading,  travel  over  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth,  build  the  roads  and  bridges  and  ships  over  which 
and  in  which  he  travels,  knov/s  the  human  experiences  of  all  man- 
kind everywhere,  enjoy  the  greatest  and  noblest  the  world  ihas 
produced ! 

Somehow  give  the  adolescent  boy  and  girl  the  ability  to  read 
together  with  some  appreciation  of  its  greatness  and  the  number- 
less doors  it  opens  into  this  magnificent  universe  of  ours — far  more 
wonderful  than  any  fairyland — and  many  questions  of  over- 
crowded cun-icnlums,  of  devices  to  keep  them  in  school,  of  amuse- 
ment, of  vocational  guidance,  of  ethics  and  religion,  will  settle 
themselves  as  thov  should  be  settled,  gradually  and  without  too 
much  dogmatic  human  interference. 


The  Classical  Question  Again 

Geokge  Austin  Hitchcock,  Ware,  Mass. 

^iiiitmiiiiiDiiiim t^jj^  Case  againd  Compulsory  Latin  in  a  recent  num- 

I  rw^  I  ber  of  (he  Atlantic  Monthly  by  the  President  Em- 
1        I  I  eritus  of  Harvard  University  serves  to  renew  inter- 

I  I  est  in  a  vital  bnt  somewhat  time-worn  subject.     As 

^]iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiii ic^  ^  survey  of  the  present  position  of  classical  study 

I  i  ill    American   education    President   Eliot's   article 

I  1  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  from  the  stand- 

*' ' °"""""'«*  point  of  the  progressive  man  of  today  his  defense 

of  that  position  is  at  once  logical  and  convincing.  Even  so  ardent 
a  lover  of  the  classics  as  the  late  Sir  Kichard  Claverhouse  Jebb 
would  probably  take  no  issue  with  his  argument  that  the  British 
Empire  furnishes  a  fitter  subject  for  the  student  of  gevemment 
than  the  empire  of  Rome,  or  that  the  literature  of  the  English 
language  is  richer  and  more  varied  than  that  of  Rome  or  Greece. 
Tet  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  a  very  important  point 
which  President  Eliot  has  left  untouched,  and  that  if  we  could 
rise  a  little  above  the  mists  of  contemporary  life  we  would  obtain 
an  outlook  whence  this  whole  problem  of  classical  training  would 
present  a  quite  different  aspect. 

There  lies  before  me  on  my  desk  a  letter  from  the  late  Lord} 
Cromer  in  which,  in  referring  to  the  humanities,  he  says :  "I  enter- 
tain a  strong  opinion  that  this  class  of  study  is  most  profitable  to 
a  nation.  It  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  the  national  mind  becoming 
materialized." 

Have  we  not  here  the  salient  point  in  the  whole  classical  argu- 
ment? "It  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  the  national  mind  becoming  ma- 
terialized." Was  the  world  ever  in  greater  need  of  such  a  deter- 
rent than  it  is  at  the  present  time? 

Were  Herbert  Spencer  alive  today  I  cannot  but  believe  that  he 
would  modify  considerably  his  opinion  that  science  is  the  "subject 
best  worth  knowing."  To  observe  how  this  knowledge  is  giving 
rise  to  a  movement  of  unrestrained  commercialism  and  practical 
achievement;  to  note  how  this  economic  civilization  is  driving 
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the  world  rapidly  towards  statt^  socialism  or  state  slavery,  accord- 
ing as  one  wishes  to  view  it ;  to  realize  that  this  progressive  adapta- 
tion and  snbordination  of  the  individual  to  the  material  interests 
of  society  must  have  an  ending;  and  to  forecast  the  nature  of  that 
ending  from  present  happenings  in  Europe — all  this  is  calculated 
to  make  a  far  less  profound  thinker  than  the  great  individualist 
philosopher  very  seriously  quei«tion  whether  the  educational  trend 
that  has  occurred  since  the  radical  change  in  the  administration  of 
Harvard  is  wholly  in  the  right  direction. 

Education,  it  is  true,  is  but  one  of  many  factors  in  the  forma- 
tion of  national  character  and  the  shaping  of  civilization,  and 
perhaps  there  is  a  tendency  to  overestimate  its  importance.  Cer- 
tainly it  does  one  no  harm  to  remember  that  there  were  many 
able  and  well-trained  minds  before  the  days  of  kindergartens, 
Mcntessori  inetbods,  and  Muensterbergian  psychological  tests. 
Yet  whether  we  view  the  educational  system  of  a  country  as  pre- 
dominantly the  product  of  the  times  or  the  maker  of  the  times, 
it  is  a  powerful  influence  for  good  or  evil. 

ISTow  does  education  find  its  true  purpose  in  seeking  to  discover 
the  specific  talent  of  the  individual  pupil  and  to  effect  his  training 
along  the  "line  of  greatest  endo^^nnent'',  as  Dr.  Balliet  expresses 
it,  with  the  main  obje-ct,  tacitly  implied  if  not  0[)enly  expressed, 
of  economic  success  and  social  efficiency  ?  Or  is  it  the  mission 
of  education  to  act  as  a  conserver  of  culture  and  the  higher  life, 
curbing  the  manifold  traits  and  deflections  of  personality,  and  di- 
recting the  pupil  alone-  those  lines  of  intellectual  and  moral  de- 
velopment which  the  broad  experience  of  the  world  has  proved  to 
be  essential  to  the  formation  of  sterling  character  and  the  noblest 
manhood  ?  Whichever  position  we  accept  as  representing  most 
fully  the  object  of  educational  effort  is  bound  materially  to  modify 
our  estimate  of  classical  training,  and  incidentally  to  reveal  our 
philosophy  of  life  and  civilization.  Pressed  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, the  one  ideal  leads  to  the  efficiency  state,  a  unit  of  material 
greatness  shaping  its  ovm  moral  code  as  its  increasing  power  im- 
pels it  towards  world  dominion.  The  other  ideal  tends  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  progressive  idealization  of  life,  manifesting  itself  in 
democratic  government,  the  rights  of  conscience  and  individual 
allegiance  to  God. 
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Because,  as  President  Eliot  tells  us,  "the  idea  of  the  cultivated 
person,  man  or  woman,  has  distinctly  changed  during  the  past  thirty- 
five  years",  are  we  to  infer  that  the  new  conception  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  .the  old  ?  No  one  who  has  closely  observed  the  trend  of 
American  life  during  that  interval  will  seriously  question  that  the 
supreme  need  of  the  country  today  is  neither  chemists,  engineers 
nor  lawyers  but  men  and  woman  of  the  old-fashioned  moral  and  in- 
tellectual type.  Erom  the  standpoint  of  the  new  education  these  men 
and  women  would  probably  be  deficient  in  sense  training  and  tech- 
nical knowledge,  but  this  deficiency  would  not  seriously  impair 
their  usefulness  either  as  parents  or  citizens.  Even  though  un- 
skilled in  conducting  "surveys"  and  making  reports  they  would 
not  be  neglectful  of  introsi)ection,  nor  would  they  seek  to  evade 
the  responsibility  which  its  disclosures  entail.  By  their  very 
presence  they  would  purify  political  and  commercial  practice, 
purge  society  of  its  whims  and  fancies,  and  curb  the  violence  of  its 
action  and  reaction.  Above  all,  they  would  simplify  life  and  re- 
place the  hedonic  and  materialistic  drift  with  lofty  and  enduring 
ideals. 

Is  the  university  of  today  with  its  multitude  of  courses  and. 
elective  system,  its  giant  stadium  and  spectacular  commencement, 
supplying  the  country  with  this  kind  of  men  and  women  ?  Or  is 
it  lending  its  efforts  to  the  further  development  of  a  material 
civilization  which  has  already  attained  proportions  unwieldy  and 
threatening  yet  gives  no  sign  of  abatement?  England  has  been 
severely  criticised  for  its  conservatism  in  educational  matters, 
but  I  venture  to  assert  that  Oxford  has  played  no  small  part  in 
spreading  the  English  tongue  around  the  seven  seas  while  the  ex- 
treme proclivity  of  Germany  for  science  and  technical  knowledge 
has  contributed  very  materially  to  its  present  plight. 

Science  is  the  dissection  of  the  material  universe.  It  deals  with 
a  realm  of  force  and  mechanicalized  adjustments — a  world  at  once 
rigid,  uncompromising  and  non-m.oral.  How  such  knowledge  is 
going  to  "strengthen  the  moral  purposes  of  mankind,  and  make 
possible  a  secure  civilization  foimded  on  justice,  the  sanctity  of 
contracts  and  good-will",  requires  a  fuller  elucidation  than  Presi- 
dent Eliot  has  given  us. 

The  pursuit  of  inductive  science  and  technical  knowledge  is 
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today  carrying  mankind  into  regions  of  intellectual  and  moral 
cltaoS;  while  the  necessity  of  co-ordinating  in  practical  life  the 
rapidity  multiplying  fruits  of  this  knowledge  is  enthroning  the 
state  as  the  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong,  and  causing  service  to 
society  to  become  invested  with  the  character  of  service  to  Deity. 
It  is  establishing  in  modern  life  the  religion  of  the  Positivist 
which  Huxley  so  aptly  characterised  as  "Catholicism  minus  Chris- 
tianity", a  purely  finite  conception,  lacking  moral  foundation,  and 
constituting  one  of  the  most  subtle  phases  of  materialism  the  world 
has  experienced.  Burying  himself  in  a  civilization  of  his  own 
creating,  man  is  losing  his  larger  self  in  the  maze  of  its  intricacies 
and   the  stiffening  organization  which  its  regulation   demands. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  Is  it  more  technical  knowledge  ?  A  still 
greater  economic  complexity?  A  yet  stiffer  organization  of  so- 
ciety and  the  state  ? 

A  ci\dlization  founded  upon  a  progressive  technicalization  is 
erecting  its  own  scaffold.  Organization  can  secure  through  force 
an  equalization  of  social  and  economic  life  and  thus  effect  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  justice  between  man  and  man.  But  such  an 
achievement  is  little  more  than  a  palliative,  dangerous  because  of 
its  very  delusiveness.  Moral  strength  is  not  the  product  of  force 
and  technical  training,  nor  does  it  reach  its  highest  expression  in 
the  efficiency  state.  Governmental  paternalism  is  the  inevitable 
sequence  of  an  over-doveloped  economic  civilization  but  it  affords 
no  true  remedy  for  the  evils  which  such  a  civilization  calls  forth. 
Justice  is  of  the  spiritual  world,  not  of  the  material,  and  to  expect 
that  the  Great  Community  can  be  reached  through  a  process  of 
economic  standardization  and  a  progressive  organic  regulation  of 
society  is  utterly  futile. 

Progress  is  the  overcoming  of  tbe  lower  self.  It  is  neither  the 
creation  of  an  economic  complexity  nor  is  it  a  constant  reshaping 
of  material  conditions  in  the  quest  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 
That  stone  is  within  every  man,  and  it  is  the  province  of  education 
to  aid  him  in  finding  it.  Restraining  competition  by  developing 
and  strengthening  the  inner  life  rather  than  by  perfecting  a  sys- 
tem of  external  coutrol,  education  should  abate  economic  achieve- 
ment, lessen  the  organic  structure  of  society,  and  render  govern- 
ment increasingly  a  matter  of  local  administration  and  laissez-faire. 
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The  course  of  civilization  is  not  an  Appian  Way  but  rather  an 
Alpine  patli  with  its  many  windings  and  zizzags.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  today  the  world  is  approaching  one  of  these  turning- 
points  ?  When  the  self-destructive  character  of  contemporary  civ- 
ilization is  generally  realized,  when  it  is  perceived  that  the  founda- 
tion of  democracy  and  the  security  of  progress  are  to  be  found 
neither  in  physical  research  nor  the  equipment  of  the  specialist, 
but  in  the  comprehensive  grasp  and  moral  attainment  of  the  larger 
man,  we  may  look  for  a  substantial  return  to  the  liberal  education 
of  old  in  the  effort  to  draw  nearer  those  fundamental  principles  of 
existence  which  know  neither  time  nor  place. 

There  is  an  ancient  Greek  maxim  which  the  modem  world  has 
largely  forgotten.  Ur/Sh  ayav  applies  to  every  phase  of  material 

life  and  cannot  be  ignored  with  impunity.  It  governs  the  pur- 
suit of  technical  knowledge  and  the  application  of  that  knowledge. 
It  governs  the  economic  civilization  which  thereby  results,  and  the 
social  organization  which  that  civilization  requires  for  its  support. 
The  relative  drift  has  proceeded  too  far  and  should  call  forth  a 
stern,  "Nothing  in  excess/' 

It  is  true  that  from  our  present  standpoint  classical  civilization 
embodied  many  archaic  features.  Slavery  abounded,  the  position 
of  woman  was  far  from  commendable,  and  freedom  and  tyranny 
fought  side  by  side  for  expression  in  public  life.  But,  unlike 
chemistry  and  the  physical  sciences,  the  study  of  those  ^vonderful 
languages  and  literatures  is  fraught  with  a  human  interest,  bring- 
ing its  devotees  into  contact  with  the  mightiest  intellects  the  world 
has  seen.  And  as  I  think  of  that  great  Englishman  who  expressed 
in  so  remarkable  a  degree  those  qualities  of  wisdom  and  character 
which  are  drawing  under  a  single  flag  peoples  of  every  race,  relig- 
ion and  clime,  not  in  the  interest  of  national  aggrandisement  or. 
dynastic  ambition,  but  that  they  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  se- 
curity and  peace  while  acquiring  the  art  of  self-government,  his 
words  in  reference  to  classical  training  take  on  a  special  signifi- 
cance— "It  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  the  nati'onal  mind  becoming  ma- 
terialized." 


Concerning  the  Pupil 

Lauka  a.  Meieb^  Bay  View  High  School^ 
JkiiLWAUKEE,  Wis. 

f  """"""°"""""'«f  HEOUGH  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  a  cry 
I  is  heard,  The  schools  do  not  educate!  And  unlike 
I  most  complaints,  the  accusation  comes  most  strong- 
I  ly  from  those  who  hold  themselves  responsible  for 

111 iitiaiiHiiiiiiiic^  tJbe  situation.     The  educators  of  the  country  are 

I  I  attacking  the  problem  with  the  zeal  of  reformers. 

i  I   More  and  more  incisive  are  the  dictums  that  issue 

"° ' '*  from  platform  and  press.     Investigations  are  rife; 

committees  vie  with  each  other  in  experiment  and  demonstration. 
Thousands  of  teachers  engaged  in  professional  study  throng  the 
halls  of  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  all  through  the 
hot  summer  months.  Meanwhile,  what  of  the  pupil  ?  While  so 
much  attention  is  centered  upon  the  educators,  may  we  not  ask, 
Who  is  this  that  is  to  be  educated,  and  what  does  educate  him  ? 
Has  he  any  mental  life  of  his  own,  or  does  the  school  graft  it  upon 
him,  and  then  seek  tenderly  to  nurture  it?  Is  the  pupil  chiefly 
the  object  of  pedagogic  effort  ?  It  would  appear  to  be  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  whatever  improvement  can  be  brought  about,  must 
come  through  the  exertion  of  the  teachers — through  better  methods, 
more  fully  adapted  courses,  more  genuinely  attractive  studies,  more 
perfectly  articulated  work.  Can  the  pupils  themselves  contribute 
nothing  toward  reaching  tlie  desired  end?  Shall  they  still  bear 
the  minimum  of  responsibility  for  their  oa^ti  mental  growth  ? 

Well  may  we  raise  the  question,  Just  what  is  the  child's  place 
in  the  educational  process  ?  Ostensibly  all  thought  is  focussed 
upon  him :  in  reality  is  he  not  lost  sight  of  in  the  maze  of  ideas 
and  theories  wrought  about  him  ?  If  we  picture  him  as  he  really 
is,  what  do  we  see  ?  Even  after  he  has  fallen  under  the  spell  of 
formal  education,  he  lives  in  a  world  all  his  own,  a  charming 
egotist.  Sufficient  unto  himself,  he  makes  observations,  he  passes 
judgment,  he  ventures  boldly  forth  and  with  enviable  independ- 
ence acquires  skill  and  power;  he  grows  in  knowledge  and  sym- 
pathy; he  is  ever  ready  for  new  conquests.  He  is  not  always 
victorious,  but  he  abvays  pi*oiits  by  his  activities,  for  experience 
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is  his  real  school.  Ask  the  men  and  women  who  have  told  us 
about  themselves,  what  were  the  vital  elements  in  their  childhood, 
and  what  were  ihe  things  that  fed  fuel  to  the  fire  of  their  young 
souls.  School  and  the  reactions  that  came  through  school  work 
were  seldom  among  them.  The  essential  realities  in  youth  were 
the  impressions  that  came  through  their  own  spontaneous  activity 
and  reflection,  and  in  these  their  days  were  richly  productive.  By 
such  means  the  adventurous  spirit  of  childhood  reached  out  for 
that  which  might  minister  to  its  life  and  satisfy  its  cravings. 
After  all,  what  a  personage  the  young  child  is.  Autobiography 
and  biography  and  our  own  souls  tell  us  that  the  actual  self  of 
the  child  is  no  less  an  individuality,  a  personality,  than  that  of 
the  mature  man  or  woman.  But  what  does  it  profit  him  during 
the  course  of  his  schooling  ?  If  we  are  truthful,  must  we  not 
often  say.  The  child  was  more  truly  a  personality  before  he  en- 
tered school  than  ever  again  ?  We  know  the  sad  fact  only  too 
well.  If  such  a  statement  were  mere  sentimentality,  how  easily 
we  might  dismiss  the  subject.  Instead,  we  have  a  problem  to 
solve:  Why  does  the  school  have  so  little  share  in  the  making  of 
a  life  ?     What  happens  when  tlie  child  enters  school  ? 

Just  this:  he  soon  finds  that  his  independent  activity  is  not 
needed.  All  that  is  expected  of  him  is  that  he  take  his  cue  from 
the  teacher,  and  accept  her  suggestions.  The  more  closely  he  fol- 
lows her  lead,  the  easier  his  fate.  One  of  two  things  is  the  result. 
In  the  one  case,  he  accepts  the  inevitable ;  disgusted  Avith  the  tiro- 
some  routine  of  which  he  has  become  a  part,  he  tolerates  school 
only  because  he  must,  and  because  everybody  else  seems  to  do  so ; 
but  his  chief  interest  continues  to  be  the  things  that  offer  him 
values  worth  while.  In  the  other  case,  since  the  definite  assigned 
tasks  of  the  school  must  be  performed,  he  devotes  to  them  his 
native  ingenuity,  and  devises  independent  methods,  which  give 
him  secret  satisfaction  even  in  the  dullness  of  repeated  grind. 
Unfortimately,  one  result  is  almost  as  undesirable  as  the  other. 

From  the  very  nature  of  his  mind,  the  boy  is  more  likely  to 
develop  the  former  attitude.  It  soon  expresses  itself  in  varying 
degrees  of  intensity,  from  mild  indifference  toward  school  to  down- 
right hatred  of  the  institution  and  rebellion  against  its  inandates. 
His  thoughts  run  far  afield;  his  resourcefulness  is  applied  else- 
where.    We  know  its  fruits  from  many  a  story  of  a  bad  boy  in 
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literature  and — from  hours  of  reminiscence.  And  if  we  wanted 
further  proof,  the  annals  of  the  juvenile  courts  would  not  fail  to 
convince. 

By  his  mischief  the  adventuresome  child  has  forced  himself 
upon  the  attention  of  his  elders.  But  what  of  the  unobtrusive 
little  people  who  do  not  thus  startle  the  world  to  attention  ?  How 
do  they  busy  their  minds,  and  what  outlet  do  they  find  for  their 
less  boisterous  energy.  "What  activity  is  disguised  beneath  their 
quiet  devotion  to  the  appointed  labors  of  the  schoolroom  ?  Too  lit- 
tle attention  has  been  given  to  the  more  docile  boys  and  girls^ 
They  also  busy  themselves  as  best  they  can,  but  how  profitably, 
that  is  the  question.  To  be  sure,  their  efforts  are  confined  to  a 
limited  sphere  usually  well  within  the  bounds  of  order  and  good 
behavior;  but  whereas  the  industry  of  the  young  renegade  is 
alarming,  that  of  the  model  child  is  often  pitiful  to  the  extreme. 
And  yet  the  curious  schemes  which  such  children  evolve  for  their 
own  employment,  are  not  without  psychological  interest;  trivial 
as  they  may  seem,  they  show  deliberate  circumspection  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  child,  and  conscious  management  of  his  intel- 
lectual kingdom.  What  for  example  is  the  significance  of  such 
instances  as  the  following  ? 

An  eight  year  old  said  with  reference  to  spelling,  "I  always 
try  to  get  acquainted  with  my  words.  Believe  doesn't  bother  me. 
T  say,  'If  you  really  believe,  look  at  me  with  your  eye.' — That 
means  the  letter  I  next  to  the  i.  And  for  receive  I  say,  'Open 
vour  bag  and  receive  something.' — That's  the  e  next  to  the  round 

"How  did  you  know  that  too  was  the  word  you  wanted  here  ?" 
"It  said  too-o-o-o-o  cold,  and  that  means  more  than  one  o." 
"But  why  not  tivo  ?     That  also  is  a  bigger  word  than  ^o." 
"Oh,  that  really  spells  tivoh.     I  always  say  to  myself  what  the 
word  really  spells.     And  sometimes  I  try  to  think  what  things 
look  like.     I  always  know  that  chimney  is  spelled  with  an  e  be- 
fore the  y  because  chimneys  are  hollow  all  the  way  down,  and  the 
e  stands  for  the  hole.     And  a  key  has  a  hole  in  it,  and  a  valley  is 
hollow  too." 

"But  how  about  money  ?" 

"Well,  m-o-n-y  would  be  pronounced  mohny,  and  two  n's  would 
make  it  sound  like  honny,  so  it  must  be  m-o-n-e-y.  And  anyway, 
I  saw  some  Chinese  money  with  a  hole  in  the  middle." 
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Fancies  there  are,  yes,  hut  uot  without  a  happy  development  of 
analogy,  association,  cx)nccntrationj  resourcefulness. 

Surely  everyday  drill  in  arithmetic  problems  does  not  offer  very 
promising  material  for  original  treatment;  hut  it  also  serves  its 
turn.  One  child  of  eight  years  instated  herself  as  umpire  over 
two  rival  workmen  called  A  and  B,  according  to  the  language  of 
mental  arithmetic.  When  she  had  problems  to  work,  she  would 
assign  them  alternately  to  A  and  B  one  day,  and  to  B  and  A  the 
next,  for  there  must  he  no  favoritism.  Of  course  both  men  wanted 
to  have  all  their  problems  right,  and  both  wanted  to  be  equally' 
quick  about  the  work.  The  girl  therefore  would  reason  Avith  each 
in  turn:  "Hadn't  you  better  do  it  this  way? — Think  of  some 
other  plan.  This  won't  work. — Don't  you  remember  that 
12  X  12  =  144?  You  mustn't  forget,  Mr.  B.  Why,  Mr.  A. 
knows  that." — And  so  on.  This  was  real  fun,  and  was  carried 
out  in  other  lessons  as  well. 

Another  child,  age  seven,  varied  this  method  by  letting  herself 
be  one  of  two  imaginary  contestants,  the  other  being  named  Lizzie, 
in  honor  of  her  rival  in  the  weekly  spelldown.  The  pros  and  cons 
in  their  case  were  settled  by  reference  to  the  book.  In  thinking 
out  problems,  getting  answers  to  questions  in  geography,  acquir- 
ing fluency  in  reading,  etc.,  she  delighted  in  scoring  little  triumphs 
over  "Lizzie". 

So  too,  countless  variations  of  the  imaginary  class  of  pupils  and 
the  "playing  school"  idea  have  been  used  by  children  the  world 
over  to  furnish  a  sphere  of  seK  activity,  since  the  school  denied 
them  this  native  right. 

Likewise  children's  schemes  work  for  efficiency.  The  same 
child  who  once  outrivalled  "Lizzie",  when  ten  years  old  was  very 
fond  of  pretty  clothes.  She  discovered,  however,  that  this  vanity 
interfered  with  her  success  at  school.  Whenever  she  was  particu- 
larly pleased  with  her  appearance,  she  was  sure  to  do  poor  work. 
Sh'O  began  to  consider  her  attire  an  important  factor  in  her  career. 
She  resolved  that  all  her  apparel  should  be  identified  with  good 
luck.  For  instance,  when  she  wore  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  she  would 
give  herself  this  warning:  "Work  hard  now,  so  that  these  shoes 
may  always  be  good  luck  shoes.  This  is  their  first  try  out.  Make 
it  a  success.'*     And  she  would.     Thereafter  she  would  remind 
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herself,  "These  are  good  luck  shoes.  I  must  not  spoil  the  charm," 
and  thus  she  playfully  trained  herself  in  habits  of  efficiency. 

But  what  did  the  school  do  to  co-operate  with  her?  Her  self- 
discipline  resulted  in  great  accuracy  and  speed  of  work.  She 
would  finish  the  assigned  tasks  before  any  of  the  dreamers.  What 
was  her  reward  ?  A  smile,  and  "You'll  have  time  to  write  your 
words  two  more  times,"  or  "Better  work  your  problems  again  to 
make  sure  you  haven't  any  mistakes." 

"But  I've  proved  them,  all." 

"It  won't  hurt  to  go  over  them  again,"  is  the  response. — "And 
are  you  sure  you  know  all  the  words  in  the  language  lesson  ?  I'd 
study  it  once  more." —  Always  the  same  attitude.  We  repeat. 
What  is  the  significance  of  these  things  ? 

What  harm  is  there  in  teaching  a  pupil  to  be  thorough  ?  is  asked. 
After  a  pupil  has  proved  his  problems,  what  greater  thoroughness 
can  he  attain  ?  When  he  has  completed  the  exercises  as  they  are 
planned,  has  he  not  achieved  thoroughness  in  the  eyes  of  the  teacher 
who  made  the  assignment?  If  he  has  worked  well,  he  has  done 
more.  Continued  repetition  of  school  exercises  does  not  breed 
thoroughness;  it  teaches  children  to  mark  time.  Lost  motion  in 
the  schoolroom,  who  does  not  know  it?  All  the  zest  of  conquest 
is  gone;  the  treadmill  process  is  begun.  Worse  than  that:  the 
lackadaisical  effort  that  follows,  inflicts  positive  injury  on  the 
sensitive  mind.  In  the  upper  grades  the  children  are  given  more 
leeway,  and  various  means  are  provided  to  furnish  outlets  for  sur- 
^  plus  energy ;  but  the  havoc  has  already  been  wrought.  The  child 
of  moderate  capacity,  easily  satisfied  with  his  accomplishments, 
has  settled  down  to  a  humdrum  existence  whose  lethargy  only 
grows  as  time  wears  on.  The  physically  energetic  child  has  dis- 
covered long  since  that  no  mountains  will  fall  if  he  does  not  do  all 
the  work  laid  out  for  him.  Somehow  he  will  get  along  without 
BO  much  drudgery;  and  as  has  already  been  said,  he  tries  other 
fields  and  pastures  new,  and  never  gains  the  mastery  to  which  he 
would  eagerly  aspire  if  he  but  caught  a  glimpse  of  that  as  a  pos- 
sible goal. 

The  conscientious  child,  on  the  other  hand,  has  unfortunately 
been  made  to  feel  that  everything  one  does  must  be  done  over  and 
over  again  before  it  can  legitimately  be  considered  done.  In  the 
case  of  this  little  girl,  it  was  not  long  before  a  pernicious  habit  was 
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formed.  It  appeared  everywhere,  even  to  the  extent  that  when 
she  looked  up  a  word  in  the  dictionary  she  always  reopened  the 
book  and  read  again  for  fear  she  had  not  seen  aright.  So  it  was 
in  all  her  work ;  it  became  an  obsession  that  lasted  all  through  her 
school  days  and  beyond.  The  self -discipline,  the  power  of  concen- 
tration, the  appreciation  of  efficiency,  the  joy  of  work, — all  come 
to  such  an  end.  ISTever  the  interested  question,  "How  do  you  do 
your  work  to  get  through  so  soon  ?  I  wonder  if  you  can  do  better 
still.  Have  you  ever  tried  this  way  ?"  l^ot  a  word  of  apprecia- 
tion or  recognition  is  given,  though  children  love  approbation,  and 
are  quite  willing  to  tell  their  successful  methods.  Indeed  they 
delight  in  a  little  experience  meeting  in  which  they  interchange 
ideas  on  how  to  study,  how  to  memorize  quickly,  how  to  enjoy 
geography,  how  to  become  proficient  in  arithmetic ;  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  quickly  those  children  who  have  not  yet  discovered  that 
there  are  better  and  poorer  ways  of  study,  awaken  to  new  possibili- 
ties in  such  an  atmosphere. 

But  so  rarely  are  the  children  allowed  to  contribute  from  their 
fund  of  experience,  and  still  more  rarely  are  they  encouraged  in 
their  mental  adventure.  If  they  could  but  come  into  their  own ! 
Is  it  not  a  strange  anomaly  that  all  observers  of  children  delight 
in  watching  the  growing  power  of  the  young  mind  during  the  years 
that  precede  school  life,  and  hail  with  delight  any  such  early  evi- 
dence of  association  of  ideas,  of  valuation  and  of  judgment,  or  of 
any  of  the  higher  mental  activities,  and  yet,  though  such  develop- 
ment is  expected,  formal  education  takes  so  little  account  of  these 
budding  powers  ?  Only  here  and  there  do  books  on  the  theory  of 
teaching  offer  suggestions  on  this  most  vital  phase  of  the  problem, 
and  even  their  words  are  slow  to  find  a  hearing.*  Usually  the 
child's  own  resources  are  hardly  considered,  yet  how  rich  they  are. 
Faculties  for  dramatization,  perception  of  analogy,  association  of  ^ 
ideas,  executive  ability,  pleasure  in  exercising  judgment,  rigid 
training  in  concentration,  delight  in  self-control  in  mental  as  well 
a«  in  physical  activity,  native  vigor, — all  these  powers  and  more 
does  the  child  possess. 

♦  Dewey.    Interest  and  RfEort  in  Education.     Houghton  Mifflin  Conipanv,  1913. 
Earhart.     Teaching  Children  to  Study.     Houghton  Mifflin  Companv,1909. 

Types  of  Teaching.     Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  191.5. 
Judd.     The  Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects.     Ginn  and  Company,  1915. 
McMurray.     How  to  Study  and  Teaching  How  to  Study.     Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1909. 
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]^or  is  this  an  exaggerated  statement.  The  incidents  cited 
above  for  illustration  do  not  present  the  high  water  marks  of  ex- 
perience. Thej  are  typical  everyday  situations  without  glamor 
or  halo.  In  no  case  was  there  strong  emotion  present  to  kindle  a 
brighter  flame  of  thought.  Far  more  effective  analysis  could  be 
made  of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  that  belong  to  critical  situa- 
tions in  child  life,  such  for  example  as  come  to  the  bold  adventurer 
or  to  the  incorrigible  mischief-maker.  What  thrills,  what  indelible 
impressions,  what  terrible  lessons,  what  powerful  revelations  do  we 
not  find  rehearsed  in  the  childhood  chapters  of  autobiography  from 
William  Wordsworth  and  Benjamin  Franklin  to  Mary  Antin  and 
Katherine  Keith!  And  they  find  their  parallel  in  the  youthful 
memories  of  every  one  who  once  was  a  child. 

But  we  are  concerned  neither  with  such  experiences  nor  with  the 
life  of  those  laggards  and  ne'er  do  wells  whose  interests  are  quite 
divorced  from  school.  They  too  are  ^  study  in  themselves,  and  as 
"retarded  children"  are  receiving  just  attention.  We  are  dis- 
cussing now  the  average  schoolboy  and  girl,  and  the  world  in  which 
children  live  when  they  have  yielded  to  the  reign  of  schooldays. 
Our  question  is,  What  account  does  the  school  take  of  the  capac- 
ities of  the  child  and  of  the  actual  world  in  which  the  child  lives  ? 
What  recognition  does  it  give  to  the  true  child?  What  becomes 
of  its  splendid  promise  of  power? 

Madame  Montessori's  work  would  seem  to  indicate  that  even 
the  kindergarten  has  tended  often  to  impose  upon  the  child  from 
without  rather  than  to  lead  to  natural  development.  In  the  ele- 
mentary grades,  manual  training,  applied  drawing,  and  the  social- 
izing of  the  regular  work  have  done  much  to  make  the  hours  spent 
in  school  a  time  of  more  wholesome  occupation ;  and  yet  there  is 
not  a  school  in  the  land  where  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  pupils 
cannot  offer  a  duplicate  of  the  experience  of  the  thoroughgoing 
ten  year  old  just  described.  They  whose  business  it  is  to  train  the 
mind,  struggle  with  devices  of  their  own  to  secure  and  to  hold 
interest  and  to  obtain  results ;  they  cajole  and  compel,  they  direct 
and  control,  and  all  the  while  they  are  assuming  a  passive  or  re- 
bellious pupil  who  must  be  led  or  driven.  Why  do  the  schools 
persist  in  ignoring  the  fact  that  a  child  has  more  or  less  effective 
methods  of  his  own  ?  But  teachers  are  so  busy  with  subject-mat- 
ter and  with  schemes  to  reduce  it  to  forms  readily  absorbed  by 
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children,  that  they  forget  about  the  pupil's  burning  desire  for  real 
activity;  and  instead  of  employing  this  most  valuable  force,  they 
regard  themselves  as  the  burden-bearers  of  whom  an  extravagant 
expenditure  of  energy  is  expected,  while  the  pupils  must  needs 
seek  for  themselves,  if  they  can,  profitable  application  of  their 
powers. 

IV. 

Why  should  this  be  so  ?  The  teacher's  business  is  not  to  impart 
knowledge;  it  is  to  help  the  children  to  use  their  own  minds  and 
to  get  knowledge  for  themselves.  And  from  this  truism  follows  a 
corollary :  it  is  not  the  teacher's  business  to  drill  the  pupils  in  the 
rudiments  of  education,  but  to  see  to  it  that  the  pupils  drill  them- 
selves. Just  as  much  as  we  call  only  that  discipline  good  which 
enables  people  to  act  voluntarily  according  to  principles  which 
they  understand  and  adopt,  in  other  words,  that  which  leads  them 
to  govern  themselves,  so  only  that  is  real  teaching  which  fosters 
true  mental  activity.     That  alone  deserves  the  name  education. 

But  the  emphasis  is  placed  elsewhere.  The  school  says  to  the 
pupil,  "Here  is  work  for  you.  Do  it. — These  are  your  tasks.  You 
will  perform  them  in  due  time."  "When  the  physical  world  is  con- 
cerned, we  do  not  work  so  stupidly,  either  in  school  or  out  of  it. 
Never  would  a  manual  training  teacher  say,  "Class,  he^e  are  your 
materials  and  requisite  instruments :  make  or  construct  this  or  that 
thing;  have  it  ready  by  such  and  such  a  time."  In  fact,  no  one 
can  even  bear  to  see  a  child  clumsily  undertake  a  self-appointed 
task  without  wishing  to  show  him  the  most  practical  way  of  ac- 
complishing his  end.  The  laziest  tramp  lounging  on  the  river 
bank  will  show  a  struggling  urchin  a  better  way  to  bait  his  hook. 
But  at  school — rare  indeed  is  the  instructor  who  even  intimates 
that  there  are  effective  ways  of  studying  as  well  as  of  woodwork- 
ing, bricklaying,  tailoring,  or  of  anything  else;  and  rarer  still  is 
the  one  who  successfully  sets  his  pupils  at  the  task  of  developing 
habits  of  mind  rather  than  of  performing  assignments.  The  aver- 
age teacher  announces  to  her  class,  "For  Monday  we  will  memorize 
this  poem,"  without  the  slightest  concern  how  the  children  will  go 
about  the  task,  or  whether  there  is  any  improvement  possible  in 
their  modes  of  study  or  not.  And  when  the  energetic  teacher 
does  say,  "Let  us  work  one  of  the  problems  of  tomorrow's  lesson 
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so  that  you  may  know  how,"  she  makes  most  of  the  suggestions 
herselfjf  refusing  the  co-operation  of  the  class. 

That  most  wonderful  of  all  instruments,  the  human  mind,  the 
child  may  use  or  abuse  without  protest  from  any  one.  Let  him 
dull  a  chisel,  and  a  quick  hand  snatches  it  from  him.  But  let  him 
dull  his  perception,  let  him  stultify  his  wits,  and  no  one  cares. 
The  real  child  is  altogether  ignored.  He  is  robbed  of  the  joy  of  us- 
ing his  own  initiative ;  he  is  asked  only  to  do  as  his  instructor  says. 
And  meanwhile  he  becomes  a  prodigal  in  the  use  of  his  mentality. 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  we  see  such  wastefulness  of  time  and  talent 
all  about  us?  Here  and  there  an  instructor  may  deal  rationally 
with  the  child  mind.  Now  and  then  one  may  find  in  the  school- 
room such  a  teacher  as  "Emmy  Lou"  called  a  "real  person" ;  but 
no  sooner  have  her  live  methods  attracted  attention  than  they  are 
misapplied  a  hundred  times  over  by  other  unthinking  instructors. 
The  child's  satisfaction  in  the  success  of  his  self-discipline,  the 
pleasure  in  finding  that  he  can  think  independently,  the  ability  to 
progress  and  to  rejoice  in  his  growing  prowess,  all  are  ground  to 
dust  in  the  mill  of  school  methods.  What  wonder  then  that  we 
have  first  the  indifferent  student,  then  the  passive  one,  and  then 
the  utterly  dependent  creature  that  sits  idly  by  and  asks,  "How 
are  you  going  to  amuse  or  entertain  us  today  ?"  All  the  love  of 
conquest  is  gone ;  the  pupil  has  nothing  to  contribute,  for  no  one 
recognizes  the  importance  of  what  is  of  utmost  value  to  him ;  and 
he  needs  put  forth  no  effort,  for  there  is  nothing  that  demands  his 
best. 

Bill's  argument  was  right 

"Come  on,  Kusty,  go  fishin'  wid  me." 

"Nope,  I  can't." 

"Why  can't  yer  ?  Course  ye  kin.  Come  on.  I  got  nuff  tackle, 
an'  dandy  bait  too." 

"Nope.     Got  to  study." 

"Aw,  shucks.     What  ye  got  to  study  fer  ?     Make  'em  lam  ye." 

And  most  of  the  pupils  agree  with  Bill.  — ^Do  we  read  in  the 
faces  of  passersby  how  many  of  the  tragedies  of  life  are  traceable 
to  this  attitude  encouraged  in  our  schools  ? 

t  School  aiid  Society,  20:  505,  ff. 
Earhart    Teaching  Children  to  Study,  pp.  76,  129.  171. 

{To  he  continued  in  December  Education.) 


The  Personality  of  an  Evening  School 
Teacher 

Kalph  C.  Fitts^  Directoe  of  Evening  Schools, 
Gaedner^  Mass. 

}""""'=^'°"" ""f  HE  Massachusetts  Statute  states  tlie    duties    of    a 

§  n|^  I  teacher  in  these  terms — "to  impress  upon  the  minds 
g  I  I  of  children  and  youths  committed  to  their  care  and 
I  I  instruction  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice,  and 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiciiiiiiiiiiiiic^  a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  love  of  their  country, 
I  I  humanity  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  in- 

1  1  dustry  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation  and  tem- 

*"""" °""""""'*  perance,  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  orna- 
ments of  human  society  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican  con- 
stitution is  founded". 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  "the  job"  of  an  evening  school  teacher 
to  be  enthusiastic  and  sympathetic.  The  Evening  School  is  the 
Public  Organization  that  is  trying  to  Americanize  a  Community. 

May  I  make  a  few  statements  as  I  would  speak  to  a  teacher 
who  was  just  trying  to  hold  down  a  job  instead  of  being  on  it  ? — 
You  are  the  man  on  the  firing  line,  the  destiny  of  these  aliens 
rests  partly  in  your  power.  It  is  up  to  you  to  be  the  man  in  the 
trench  and  win  for  your  country  and  for  civilization  the  hearts 
of  the  alien  population.  You  are  paid  for  it,  your  duty  demands 
it.  They  are  the  people  in  need,  you  must  be  their  friend  in- 
deed. A  sympathetic  understanding  is  as  necessary  in  evening 
school  work  as  a  bayonet  is  in  a  charge.  You  are  fighting  the 
battle  that  may  save  the  American  Nation  from  internal  revolu- 
tion after  this  world  war  is  over.  If  you  are  unqualified  to  meet 
the  situation,  prepare  yourself  for  what  is  to  come.  You  now 
have  the  opportunity  to  act.  This  is  the  time  when  there  is  the 
"sifting  out  of  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  judgment  seat." 

The  virtues  that  must  be  taught  children  and  youths  are  just 
as  important  to  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
been  in  this  country  but  for  a  short  time,  and  who  have  met  more 
frequently  people  without  these  virtues  than  those  with  them. 
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And  it  is  only  through  reaching  "the  hearts  of  men"  by  being  a 
living  example  of  what  they  desire  to  be  that  the  work  is  done. 
"Actions  speak  louder  than  words". 

Business  is  built  upon  nickles  and  dimes.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  the  income  but  how  much  is  saved.  The  nickles  and  dimes  of 
an  evening  school  organization  are  the  friendly  acts  of  the  teach- 
ing staff.  It  is  not  a  question  of  how  many  come  the  first  night, 
but  of  how  long  they  stay.  Business  principles  must  be  used 
in  school  work.  The  process  is  slow,  the  undertakings  are  not 
easy.  All  good  things  come  slowly,  and  we  must  do  our  bit.  We 
need  the  pupils,  the  pupils  need  you.  In  the  day  school  the  pupils 
must  attend  regardless  of  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  In  the 
shop  men  act  a  certain  way  for  fear  of  being  fired.  But  with 
evening  school  work  it  is  different.  If  the  "take  it  or  leave  it 
spirit"  is  assumed  by  the  teacher,  the  pupils  will  leave  without 
even  saying  "good-night".     They  feel  that  it  isn't  worth  while. 

The  unsympathetic  example  of  the  teacher  means  bad  advertis- 
ing. Continuous  and  permanent  attendance  is  desired  year  after 
year ;  and  when  many  men  are  lost  the  first  year,  it  means  always 
an  unprogressive  school.  The  problem  of  keeping  a  pupil  within 
the  school  system  is  the  same  as  the  Hiring  and  Firing  Problem  of 
the  Factory.  In  both  cases  the  failure  to  keep  the  men  on  the  job 
is  expensive  and  non-progressive. 

Make  your  pupils  get  the  habit.  These  men  make  a  choice  as 
to  how  their  evenings  shall  be  spent.  Make  them  feel  that  they 
cannot  get  along  without  the  school  work  and  especially  you. 
Strive  to  have  a  record  attendance.  Remember  that  their  atten- 
dance is  voluntary,  and  that  you  are  the  attendance  advertiser. 
You  are  the  drawing  card  of  the  show,  the  leading  lady  of  the 
evening  entertainment.  Make  the  pupils  feel  at  home.  Make 
them  feel  glad  that  they  have  come.  Greet  them  in  a  whole  hearted 
manner.  Make  the  greeting  personal.  Show  them  that  you  are 
interested  in  their  affairs.  Call  all  of  your  pupils  by  their  first 
name.  It  breaks  the  ice,  and  they  appreciate  it.  Also  make  your 
pupils  sorry  that  the  evening  is  over.  Send  them  home  good 
natured.  First  and  last  impressions  stick  longest.  Make  them 
feel  that  there  is  something  better  coming  the  next  session.  This 
kind  of  an  atmosphere  cannot  be  created  if  the  "leading  lady"  is 
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not  playing  her  part  in  earnest.  Remember  that  the  evening 
school  must  be  a  live  organization,  filled  with  live-  wires.  The 
spirit  of  sympathy,  is  catching.  It  radiates  in  every  direction,  and 
permeates  the  atmosphere.  Remember  that  you  are  a  human 
dynamo.  You  create  an  electric  field.  All  persons  within  this 
field  are  affected  in  a  marked  degree  by  the  kind  and  amount  of 
energy  you  create.  Take  life  seriously,  but  don't  be  a  dead  one. 
Get  the  kick  into  your  work,  and  strike  a  knockout  blow.  Drive 
home  to  your  pupils  that  life  is  more  than  a  ten  hour  day  in  the 
factory  but  that  work  is  only  a  means  to  an  end, — the  privilege  to 
live,  to  progress,  and  to  be  independent.  Remember  that  your 
pupils  are  sizing  you  up,  and  every  moment  is  interpreted  by  your 
men.     You  are  in  the  lime  light.     You  must  play  your  part. 

Follow  up  cases  of  absence.  Make  the  work  a  personal  affair. 
A  personal  letter  from  you  means  more  than  one  written  by  me. 
You  are  in  closer  contact  with  your  pupils.  Make  yourself  indis- 
pensable. Be  a  force  in  the  organization.  Don't  be  afraid  that 
you  will  be  doing  another  person's  work.  Every  pupil  that  you 
reach  means  more  personal  power  that  must  be  credited  to  you. 
Efficiency  can  only  be  secured  when  you  are  master  of  your  own 
situation.  Every  case  of  continual  absence  is  due  to  some  cause. 
Your  work  can  prevent  it  to  some  extent,  if  you  make  a  personal 
investigation.  It  is  for  your  benefit.  Remember  that  I  will  co- 
operate with  you  in  every  possible  way.  Record  and  report  your 
findings  and  then  decide  whether  the  work  is  worth  while.  There 
can  be  but  one  answer  to  the  question.  You  have  become  broader 
minded  and  more  sympathetic,  even  though  other  results  are  not 
forth  coming. 

As  a  Principal  I  must  listen  to  all,  and  must  appreciate  the 
work  of  the  teacher  and  pupil.  I  must  be  sympathetic  and  en- 
thusiastic. But  I  must  also  valuate,  and  see  the  point  of  view  of 
all  committed  to  our  care  and  instruction.  What  must  I  do  when 
Mike  Austerwicz  tells  me  that  "teacher  no  good,"  "me  want  new 
teacher"  ?  "Me  want  that  teacher,"  pointing  at  a  room  in  another 
part  of  the  building.  Surely  the  heart  of  Mike  was  not  reached 
by  Miss  A-,  and  it  is  also  evident  that  the  teacher  Mike 
desires  has  unconsciously  reached  Mike's  heart.  And  when  Joe 
Koski  says,  "Me  like  my  teacher.  Miss  B.  good  teacher,  no  want 
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new  teacher,"  when  I  desire  to  put  him  in  a  new  class  that  I  think 
better  suited  to  his  needs,  I  know  that  Miss  B.  has  been  doing  some- 
thing that  is  lasting.  And  when  pupils  of  other  years  hunt  in 
every  room  to  find  the  teacher  that  they  understand  and  really 
know,  regardless  of  the  work  that  she  is  assigned  to  do,  I  am  sure 
that  Personality  of  the  Teaching  Staff  is  the  Controlling  Factor 
in  Evening  School  Attendance. 

Remember  that  an  Evening  School  is  a  foundry  in  which  the 
raw  material  to  be  moulded  are  human  beings,  and  that  you  are  the 
skilled  pattern  maker  that  designs  what  form  the  final  product  is 
to  take.  Your  duty  is  to  humanize  their  interests,  and  instill 
American  Standards.  Let  us  stand  for  all  that  is  best  in  society. 
Let  us  do  our  bit,  and  let  us  be  big  enough  to  handle  the  job  that  is 
given  us  to  do. 


The   Volunteer. 

Who  was  the  child  that  stood  at  the  entry 
Watching  the  khaki-clad  file  as  they  passed  ? 
Did  you  not  heed  her  ?     She  saw  every  soldier 
Claimed  by  a  group  of  his  friends,  but  the  last. 
He,  while  the  rest  heard  farewells  and  good  wishes. 
Having  none  there  to  bless  him,  turned  away. 
Nobody  saw  but  the  child.     I  watched  her 
Push  through  the  masses,  and  heard  her  say: 

"Have  you  no  friends,  poor  soldier,  to  meet  you  ? 
Have  you  no  dear  little  girl,  to  cry? 
WTien  you  are  going  where  guns  will  be  shooting 
Wasn't  there  someone  to  tell  you  good-bye? 
Don't  you  wish  you,  too,  had  someone  to  kiss  you? 
I  will,  then,  sir,  if  you  want  me  to. 
Good-bye — and  when  I  say  *Now  I  Lay  Me,' 
I'll  have  God  remember  you." 

Julia  Maetin, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
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Art  for  Happiness. 

Gbaoe  Paul  Leaw^  Akt  Department,  South  Philadelphia 
High  School  foe  Giels. 

* ^""""""°"""' 'fITHOUT  attempting  to  distinguish  fine  from  indus- 

I  V  IK  T  I  trial  art  or  to  weigh  their  relative  worth,  I,  a  teacher 
I  VV  I  in  a  girls'  high  school,  shall  emphasize  the  value  of 
I  I   art  in  everyday  life  to  everyday  people.     Children 

$] iiiiiiiDiiiiiitiiiiiEf  of  the  public  schools  are  drawn  from  what  is  termed 

I  I   the  middle  and  lower  classes.     It  is  my  pleasant 

I  i   task  to  attempt  to  quicken  the  senses  and  the  sensi- 

♦""""""'°"""""'"*  bility  of  these  children.  In  a  few  years  they  will 
be  responsible  in  a  large  degree  for  the  progress  or  the  retardation 
of  humanity — they  are  to  be  the  world's  workers.  Should  they 
not  count  the  earning  of  their  daily  bread  a  joy  instead  of  a  curse  ? 

The  average  girl  enters  high  school  with  at  best  such  fragmen- 
tary training  and  so  little  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  art 
that  it  is  wisest  for  the  art  teacher  to  introduce  her  subject  upon 
the  supposition  that  her  pupil  knows  nothing  of  it.  But  though 
ignorant  of  its  fundamentals,  she  is  plastic  and  receptive,  keenly 
alive  to  the  call  of  beauty  particularly  if  the  call  be  one  touching 
upon  her  own  personal  life  and  surroundings.  Why  should  art 
be  taught  her  at  all,  and  what  should  we  teach  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  and  to  best  equip  her  for  her  future  life  ?  How  shall  we 
arouse  her  interest  in  art  and  stimulate  its  growth  during  the  few 
and  short  intervals  we  are  allowed  to  instruct  her  ? 

With  her  faculties  perhaps  her  only  endowment  this  girl  stands 
facing  life  and  her  life  work.  Her  eyes  and  her  hands,  means  to 
ends  in  other  studies,  shall  here  become  independent  entities.  Her 
eyes  shall  be  taught  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  her  hands  the 
pleasure  of  doing;  perhaps  her  sight  shall  become  vision,  and  her 
deftness,  creation.  At  least,  she  cannot  fail  to  behold  the  -unfold- 
ing of  the  wonder-land  and  the  beauty  into  which  she  is  being  in- 
troduced, with  a  stimulating  and  increasing  reverence.  Whether 
home-maker  or  wage-earner  this  insight  and  training  will  be  found 
valuable  assets  to  her  outlook  upon  life  and  her  ability  to  meet  its 
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responsibilities.  We  see  what  we  look  for,  and  we  enter  upon  the 
activities  of  life,  with  much  the  same  spirit  or  lack  of  spirit  as  our 
associates.  The  teacher  must  point  the  better  way,  she  must  light 
the  fire  of  enthusiasm,  she  must  encourage  endeavor. 

The  public  school  is  our  national  refinery.  It's  aim  is  to  train 
the  masses  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  nation;  to  make  trained 
working  citizens  of  its  boys  and  girls.  It  is  supported  by  the 
taxes  of  the  people  and  can  be  no  respecter  of  persons.  Mr.  George 
de  Forest  Brush,  before  the  Ethical  Culture  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia last  winter,  lamented  the  fact  that  the  genius  and  the  talented 
could  receive  no  special  instruction  in  it.  They  receive  all  it  gives 
to  any,  but  that  gift  must  of  necessity  and  justice  be  impartial. 
Instruction  to  a  class  of  forty  girls  must  per  force  be  collective. 
In  Philadelphia,  however,  gifted  pupils  may  obtain  free  scholar- 
ships in  the  School  of  Industrial  Art,  where  they  receive  thorough 
and  individual  instruction  in  the  work  for  which  they  are  best 
fitted. 

We  are  a  people  of  crudeness  and  seconds.  The  bulk  of  hu- 
manity dumped  upon  our  shores  is  in  greater  part  wholly  un- 
trained, the  cast-offs  of  other  nations.  The  Jew,  the  Pole,  the 
Hungarian,  the  Lithuanian,  and  many  other  immigrants  bring 
with  them  no  art  heritage.  But  they  bring  their  children,  and 
these  children  swarm  into  the  public  schools  hungry  and  eager,  but 
ignorant. 

The  Man  with  the  Hoe  belongs  to  an  age  not  yet  passed.  Millet, 
himself  a  peasant,  suffered  poverty  and  also  used  the  hoe  from  ne- 
cessity, but  he  had  climbed  from  darkness  to  light,  from  blindness 
and  ignorance  to  a  receptive,  expressive  being.  The  earth  and  her 
tiller  were  his  subjects  of  inspiration,  and  he  labored  amongst 
them  with  a  joy  and  an  insight  bom  of  a  sympathy  and  a  kinship 
unknown  to  the  uninstructed  in  the  mysteries  of  art.  It  was  his 
mission  to  portray  this  relationship,  to  reveal  the  harmony  between 
man  and  his  work.  And  this  is  the  bounty  of  art, — to  give  to  the 
dull,  understanding;  to  the  blind,  vision;  to  unite  the  earth  and 
her  children  that  they  may  bloom  together — the  one  blessing  the 
other. 

The  public  school  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  studio  or  the 
craft  shop,  but  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  center  of  voca- 
tional training;  and  so,  indirectly  and  unconsciously,  a  center  of 
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art  training.  Art  touches  all  industry,  and  the  industrial  worker 
gains  his  first  impression  of  art  in  the  public. school  although  he  re- 
mains under  its  instruction  for  too  short  a  time  to  acquire  any- 
thing like  technical  excellence.  "Labor  without  art,"  said  Car- 
lyle,  "is  brutality."  May  I  add  that  education  without  art  is 
ruthlessness ;  the  placing  of  power  in  hands  that  have  never 
been  taught  to  respect  the  handiwork  of  others.  This  ruthless 
hand,  cropping  out  in  industry  and  governments  and  sundry  places 
is  today  dismantling  the  world  of  its  beauty  and  wrecking  its  hap- 
piness. Knowledge  may  be  culture,  but  it  is  not  art  and  it  is  not 
happiness. 

In  the  high  school  with  which  I  am  associated,  all  girls  are  re- 
quired to  study  drawing  for  one  year  only.  This  work,  given  for 
one  and  one  haK  hours  per  week,  is  equivalent  to  one  six-hour  day 
per  month,  or  practically  nine  six-hour  days  per  year.  Girls 
studying  home  economics  or  preparing  for  formal  School  are  re- 
quired to  pursue  the  subjects  a  longer  time ;  but  for  the  majority, 
art  instruction  is  confined  to  the  one  year  and  can  at  best  be  little 
more  than  introductory. 

'No  one  realizes  the  need  of  art  discipline  more  than  a  teacher 
of  art  among  children  without  art  traditions  and  from  inartistic 
environments.  Those  nine  days  are  disheartening  and  disconcert- 
ing, but  souls  have  been  saved  by  Mr.  Sunday  in  less  time,  and  our 
missions  are  somewhat  akin.  It  is  not  actual  poverty  that  separ- 
ates the  classes  so  much  as  it  is  lack  of  taste  with  its  resultant  lack 
of  dexterity  and  ambition.  It  therefore  seems  imperative  that 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  a  community  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  teacher  in  planning  her  course  of  study.  Let  us 
first  become  acquainted  with  the  inartistic  qualities  of  our  children 
and  their  home,  and  then  attempt  to  quicken  their  sense  of  order 
and  beauty  along  lines  of  greatest  practical  value  to  them.  Would 
not  back  yajds  be  cleared  of  their  rubbish,  kitchens  swept,  tables 
scrubbed,  and  babies  made  neat  and  tidy  ?  As  long  as  gi-own-ups 
are  satisfied  to  herd  in  habitations  unfit  for  cattle,  so  long  will 
such  habitations  not  only  menace  the  beauty  and  well  being  of  our 
cities,  but  also  the  moral  fibre  of  the  rising  generation.  Children 
are  our  means  of  communication  between  the  school  and  the  home, 
and  the  home  and  the  community.  If  we  could  band  them  into 
art  labor  unions  and  art  brotherhoods  and  occasionally  develop  an 
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art  anarchist  from  amongst  them,  many  problems  that  are  puz- 
zling religious  and  social  reformers  would  solve  themselves.  Ugli- 
ness and  shiftlessness  and  misery  would  be  supplanted  by  order, 
thrift,  and  happiness;  the  unclean  would  be  made  clean,  flowers 
would  replace  dumps,  and  songs,  snarls.  These  would  be  the 
visible  signs  of  a  newly  acquired  inward  grace.  The  children, 
however  circumscribed  by  conditions  they  could  not  inmiediately 
alter,  would  have  been  transformed.  Life  would  take  on  new 
meanings.  Their  duties  would  be  pleasure  giving  instead  of 
drudgery,  and  rest  after  work  well  done,  a  time  of  satisfactory 
retrospection  and  of  happy  dreams  of  future  excellence.  Then 
shall  we  have  "democratized"  art.  Then  shall  we  have  taken  her 
unto  the  ones  that  need  her  most  and  the  ones  that  she  can  most 
benefit.  Her  harvests  will  not  be  gafhered  into  palaces  and  mu- 
seums alone,  but  will  cheer  and  encourage  happy  seK-respecting 
men  and  women  taught  to  realize  that  they — the  world's  workers, 
are  of  most  value  to  the  world,  and  should  enjoy  her  richest  bless- 
ings. 

As  long  as  the  general  public  holds  its  present  indifferent  atti- 
tude toward  art,  so  long  shall  industry  be  satisfied  to  employ  men 
having  no  appreciation  of  art  nor  ability  in  execution ;  workmen 
that  can  produce  nothing  better  than  monstrocities.  Here  again 
the  child  is  the  hope  of  art.  One  of  my  brightest  girls  told  mo 
she  would  like  best  to  become  an  artist,  but  her  mother  said  she 
must  be  a  typewriter,  because  all  artists  died  of  hunger.  The 
artist  dies  of  hunger  truly,  and  art,  were  it  not  immortal,  would 
long  since  have  perished  from  humiliation  and  neglect.  It  is 
worthy  of  serious  notice  that  with  learning's  doors  flung  wide  for 
many  years,  no  art  has  been  produced  that  can  imitate  the  work- 
manship of  the  old-time  studio  and  craft  shop,  and  no  vision  to 
create  its  equal.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  colleges  today 
make  no  entrance  art  requirements.  Can  we  blame  our  children 
for  crudeness  of  taste  and  false  ideals?  Who  make  their  lives 
inefficient  and  their  work  drudgery?  The  destruction  of  cathe- 
drals and  other  monuments  reared  by  the  highest  ideals  of  human- 
ity, ideals  that  have  been  thousands  of  years  in  the  making,  prove 
indisputably  how  shallow  rooted  the  appreciation  of  beauty  is  in 
the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  today.  When  the  time  arrives  for 
reconstruction,  how  unprepared  will  be  found  our  young  workmen 
to  touch  the  spirit  or  the  tools  of  their  predecessors. 
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Our  industrial  unfitness  was  emphasized  very  forcibly  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war.  "Made  in  America"  fell  far  short 
of  the  excellence  implied  in  the  boast.  If  the  world  is  to  become 
an  open  market  and  American  art  and  industry  is  to  compete  with  , 
French,  English,  and  German,  our  untrained  and  uninspired  work- 
men and  our  disinterested  manufacturers  will  have  to  knock  for 
admittance  to  our  art  centers  or  lose  their  feeble  hold  altogether. 
Protected  industry  protects  the  weak  and  faulty,  and  fosters  sel- 
fishness, narrow-mindedness,  and  ignorance.  Superior  art  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  of  France,  the  revival  of  the  guild  spirit  in  Eng- 
land, the  thoroughness  of  the  German  workman,  will  have  to  be 
met  and  at  least  balanced  by  us  if  we  are  to  become  equals  in  artis- 
tic thought  and  expression.  Just  now  the  public  school  restricted 
as  it  is  in  its  art  activities,  holds  more  than  any  other  body,  the 
key  to  that  possibility. 

Children  are  born  craftsmen.  Their  first  conscious  thought, 
indeed,  unconscious  one,  is  to  become  individual  and  to  create. 
Their  world  is  one  of  imagination,  imitation,  and  creation.  An 
educational  system  that  does  not  encourage  these  inherent  qualities 
is  dwarfing  the  human  and  the  spiritual  elements  in  a  tool-loving, 
beauty-loving  childhood,  and  is  manufacturing  human  instead  of 
iron  machinery. 

Work  is  the  first  necessity  to  growth,  to  health,  indeed  to  life. 
"Work,"  said  the  monk  of  old,  "is  worship."  But  to  do  our  best 
work,  we  must  work  together  in  sunshine.  We  work  best,  happy. 
Masterpieces  of  unhappiness  have  been  wrought,  it  is  true,  but  we 
of  the  office  and  the  mill  and  the  tenement  require  other  food  for 
inspiration.  The  religion  of  life  is  work,  the  religion  of  health  is 
happiness,  the  religion  of  art  is  beauty.  Let  us  therefore  teach 
a  beautiful,  healthful  art  to  our  working  classes.  "To  do  nothing, 
is  to  be  nobody."  "ISTothing  made  can  be  indifferent.  It  must 
be  beautiful  and  elevating  or  ugly  and  degrading."  Let  us  make 
beauty  lovers  and  beauty  seekers  and  beauty  doers  of  our  children. 
Let  us  teach  them  that  work  well  done  is  their  bit  in  the  world's 
evolution ;  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  but  that  his  real 
reward  comes  to  him  through  the  joy  of  expression  and  satisfaction 
in  the  deed.  The  carving  of  a  gourd  bespeaks  the  idealistic  sense 
struggling  for  expression  no  less  than  the  carving  of  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon. 
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f """"""° "'«|ET  us  face  facts  squarely  and  candidly.     Let  us 

I  not  in  interest  of  an  unwarranted  delicacy  describe 
I  a  deplorable  condition  in  terms  that  mislead  because 
I  intended  to  spare.  We  are  told  that  ungraded 
$]iiiiiiiiiiuDiiiiiiiiuiiil  children  are  so  called  for  the  reason  that  by  their 
I  I    proper  appellation  offense  would  be  given  to  their 

I  1    parents.     Some  parents  may  thus  be  spared  but 

*""""""'°""""""'*  those  who  might  become  parents  who  are  thereby 
not  properly  hindered  may  be  victimized  by  such  misplaced  con- 
sideration. Society  is  more  important  than  any  or  even  all  of  its 
parents.  In  the  interest  of  the  larger  social  good  and  right  the 
ungraded  child  should  be  faced  frankly  and  his  parents  treated 
fearlessly. 

To  see  the  ungraded  child  as  he  is,  is  generally  speaking,  to  be- 
hold a  mental  delinquent.  He  is  a  fragmentary  creature.  He 
starts  life  with  an  irremovable  handicap  which  will  prevent  him 
from  facing  the  future  fairly  and  realizing  it  fully.  Even  after 
education  has  exerted  its  benign  power  he  will  be  able  to  live  only 
partially.  He  can  never  live  wholly.  Part  of  him  was  mur- 
dered at  the  very  start. 

The  ungraded  child  is  not  only  a  grief  to  his  parents  whom  an 
excessive  delicacy  seeks  to  consider  and  cover.  What  is  worse  he 
is  an  obstacle  to  other  children.  Whatever  is  spent  upon  the  sub- 
normal is  deducted  from  the  normal.  Worst  of  all  the  ungraded 
child  is  a  social  encumbrance  present  and  prospective.  His  care 
and  so-called  culture  exact  a  social  toll  of  various  sacrifices.  He 
may  be  a  valuable  asset  psychologically,  for  experimental  purposes, 
but  socially  he  is  a  persistent  and  imminent  liability  especially 
when  we  consider  that  the  mentally  subnormal  is  likely  to  be  sex- 
ually abnormal. 

Having  viewed  the  ungraded  child  thus  candidly  let  lis  ask 
what  is  to  be  done.     Teach  him,  of  course.     Do  the  best  for  him 
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that  we  can,  certainly.  But  let  us  not  stop  there.  Let  us,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  serve  this  abnormal  child  by  seeking  to 
supplant  him.  He  is  in  larger  part  a  parental  product.  Post- 
natal consideration  may  partially  account  for  him  but  principally 
he  is  literally  the  child  of  his  parents.  At  least  two-thirds  of  these 
unfortunates  says  Goddard  (Feeble  Mindedness  page  568)  are 
victims  of  inheritance.  Their  parents  are  ignorantly  or  uncon- 
sciously, carelessly  or  willfully,  the  murderers  of  these  children. 
The  parents  are  the  real  delinquents.  They  are  the  ungraded. 
They  are  the  ones  who  ought  to  be  considered  and  treated  not  less 
but  even  more  than  their  children. 

What  shall  be  done  about  such  ungraded  parents  ?  They  have 
already  perpetrated  their  evil  and  cannot  be  cured.  They  should 
be  used  to  serve  as  a  warning  for  others  and  as  an  incentive  to  our 
proper  informative  efforts. 

Ungraded  parents  should  be  anticipated  and  prevented  by  prop- 
aganda in  behalf  of  a  more  inclusive  and  stringent  restriction  of 
marriage,  partly  through  legislation,  partly  through  education. 
Education  however  is  our  main  hope.  Since  marriage,  in  its 
social  influence,  is  the  most  significant  act  of  human  life  there 
ought  to  be  in  the  highest  class  of  every  public  high  school  a  course 
in  social  ethics  that  shall  include  among  other  things  a  plain 
powerful  insistence  upon  the  seriousness  of  marriage,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, upon  the  cautions  requisite  with  regard  to  the  factors 
affecting  the  possible  outcome  of  marriage.  With  such  caution 
deeply  ingrained  there  will  likely  be  fewer  ungraded  children.  If 
in  spite  of  such  knowledge  there  is  a  persistence  of  some  of  these 
unfortunates  it  will  betray  a  criminality  that  society  can  proceed 
to  handle  either  in  its  attitude  to  the  parent  or  to  the  child. 
V  But  not  only  should  the  elements  of  a  proper  marriage  as  a 
prophecy  of  parenthood  be  emphasized,  the  implications  of  parent- 
hood as  a  social  service  should  be  similarly  stressed.  Parenthood 
should  at  least  in  its  earlier  years  be  presented  as  necessitating 
persistent  personal  devotion.  If  a  predominant  part  of  juvenile 
mental  deficiency  may  be  attributed  to  heredity  some  portions  of 
the  remainder  may  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  careless  handling  of 
the  plastic  material  of  infancy  by  the  untutored  hands  of  incom- 
petent or   indifferent  nurses.     The  prevention   or   reduction  of 
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ungraded  children  and  of  ungraded  parents  calls  for  a  loud  and  in- 
sistent protest  against  that  vicarious  parenthood  which  brings  off- 
spring into  the  world  and  is  willing  to  have  its  formative  years 
parented  by  what  is  usually  a  mechanical  maid.  Parenthood 
should  be  presented  as  a  sublime  self-immolation  upon  the  altar  of 
social  service.  Viewed  otherwise  it  exhibits  that  selfish  moral 
limitation  or  delinquency  which  is  contributory  to  the  ranks  of  the 
"ungraded"  in  both  mind  and  character. 

Teachers  should  be  conspicuous  pioneers  and  prominent  pro- 
moters of  those  ideas  and  reforms  which  aim  at  the  reduction  of 
ungraded  children  by  the  prevention  of  ungraded  parents. 
Teachers  are  most  familiar  with  the  saddening  and  deplorable 
reality  of  the  ungraded  child.  They  should  be  known  for  the 
cautiousness  of  their  marital  unions  and  of  their  acceptance  of 
parenthood.  The  idea  that  old  maidenhood  is  pitiable  needs  to  be 
qualified  or  abandoned.  A  careful  spinster  is  mentally  and 
morally  superior  to  an  incautious  wife  and  mother.  A  self-sup- 
porting old  maid  who  prefers  to  be  sensible  and  single  is  a  more 
admirable  object  to  contemplate  than  one  who  flees  to  the  possi- 
bility of  motherhood  only  to  escape  the  probability  of  spinsterhood. 

It  is  thus  that  the  ranks  of  the  ungraded,  the  deficient  mentally 
and  morally,  might  be  treated  and  if  not  terminated  at  least  at- 
tenuated. Ungraded  children  are  a  deplorable  drag  upon  the 
wheels  of  progress.  Let  us  treat  the  ungraded  child  we  already 
have  but  try  even  harder  to  anticipate  and  prevent  the  ungraded 
parent  we  should  not  have. 
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American  Notes — Editorial 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  done  well  to  make  the 
teaching  of  Community  Civics  in  the  public  schools  obligatory.^  The 
schools  exist  in  the  interests  of  good  citizenship.  The  subject  is 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  It  concerns  the  underlying  con- 
ceptions which  make  the  child  into  the  useful,  broad-minded,  public- 
spirited  citizen,  able  and  ready  to  promote  the  public  good  by  his 
personal  influence  and  effort.  It  takes  note  of  all  sorts  of  unwhole- 
some conditions  and  influences  and  works  to  change  them.  It  means 
the  difference  between  a  wholesome,  tasteful,  thrifty  and  efficient 
community  life  and  one  that  is  unintelligent,  unhygienic,  shiftless 
and  unpatriotic.  It  is  a  subject  which  is  demanded  more  and  more 
insistently  as  civilization  advances  and  becomes  clearer  visioned. 
Massachusetts  has  done  well  to  be  among  the  first  to  catch  the  vision 
and  to  act  in  accordance  with  it.  She  has  always  stood  in  the  fore- 
front of  educational  progress  and  her  action  in  this  instance  is  in 
accord  with  her  record. 

Community  Civics  is  a  fascinating  subject  to  teach  and  to  learn. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  it  dry  and  uninteresting.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  things  that  are  within  the  range  of  the  pupil's  own 
vision  and  that  are  therefore  real  to  him.  He  can  be  set  at  work  to 
study  the  several  communities  of  which  he  himself  became  a  member 
*  at  birth :  his  home,  his  school,  his  church,  his  town  or  city,  his  state 
and  nation.  He  is  led  to  think  of  the  mutual  relations  of  himself 
and  these  communities,  of  the  services  which  each  demands  of  him 
and  renders  to  him.  He  studies  his  neighborhood,  the  houses,  the 
yards,  the  streets,  the  railroads,  the  postal  facilities,  the  telegraph 
and  telephone,  the  rivers  or  other  water  communications,  the  schools, 
the  government  of  his  tovm,  the  laws,  the  taxes,  how  they  are  raised 
and  how  the  money  is  expended,  the  offices  of  public  service  and 
how  they  are  filled,  the  health  conditions,  water  supply,  disposal 
of  waste,  garbage,  etc.,  the  occupations  of  the  people,  the  relations 
of  the  locality  to  neighboring  localities  and  to  the  larger  communities 
of  the  state,  the  nation  and  other  nations. 

All  these  subjects  become  the  natural  topics  of  conversation  at 
home,  at  the  table  and  elsewhere,  so  that  the  parents  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  get  the  benefit  of  a  comparison  of  ideas,  and  the 
educational  influence  spreads  throughout  the  community. 

Several  excellent  text  books  have  already  appeared  and  the  loose- 
leaf  note  book  method  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  this  subject 
The  pupil  gathers  data,  information,  pictures,,  items  from  the  papers, 
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statistics,  maps,  drawings,  specimens,  outlines  of  debates,  compo- 
sitions, etc.,  binding  them  into  loose  leaf  covers  and  so  building  up 
his  own  comprehensive  and  locally  interesting  book  of  community 
civics. 

Have  you  introduced  this  subject  in  the  schools  of  your  community  ? 
If  so,  how  do  you  conduct  the  study?  What  interesting  results  are 
you  getting?  What  are  your  difficulties?  The  editor  of  Education 
would  be  particularly  interested  in  receiving  brief  communications 
upon  this  matter  from  workers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and 
would  like  the  privilege  of  passing  on  to  others  any  helpful  sug- 
gestions looking  to  the  growth  and  efficiency  of  the  movement. 


What  boy  has  been  to  you  the  most  interesting  boy  you  have  ever 
known  ?  Why  was  he  interesting  to  you  ?  Some  such  inquiry  as  this 
was  propounded  recently  by  the  editor  of  one  of  our  leading  maga- 
zines for  boys  and  a  prize  offered  for  the  best  answer.  The  editor  of 
Education  did  not  try  for  the  prize  but  if  he  had  done  so  he  would 
probably  have  named  his  first-born  son — for  what  father  would  be 
worthy  of  the  honor  of  fatherhood  unless  his  first-born  awakened 
in  his  soul  more  interesting  and  profound  emotions  than  any  other 
child? 

Outside  of  these  intimate  personal  relations  however,  various 
boys  may  be  in  varying  degrees  interesting  and  it  is  a  not  unprofitable 
inquiry  to  ask  ourselves  why  they  are  interesting,  and  which  one  is 
supremely  interesting  and  why?  In  trying  to  think  back  into  the 
past  and  to  discover  the  boy  who  had  most  interested  us  we  unerr- 
ingly went  straight  back  to  a  callow  youth  of  early  high  school  age 
in  whom  we  became  interested  in  the  first  year  of  our  teaching  ex- 
perience. Strange  to  say,  the  reason  why  we  were  interested  in  him 
was  largely  because  no  one  else  seemed  to  be.  He  was  a  boy  who  was 
"down  and  out," — to  use  an  expressive  colloquialism.  He  had  grovm 
too  fast  bodily,  for  his  mental  development  to  stand  the  pace.  He 
was  long,  lean  and  lanky.  His  relatives  were  disappointed  in  him. 
His  standing  in  school  was  precarious.  His  marks  were  alarming. 
His  interest  in  things  was  at  the  vanishing  point.  He  believed  that 
the  world  in  general  and  the  school  world  in  particular  was  against 
him.  As  one  of  his  teachers  the  writer  of  this  paragraph  resolved 
to  make  him  a  test  case  for  some  educational  theories  that  perhaps 
savored  of  youthful  enthusiasm  rather  than  of  mature  reflection  and 
experience.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  invited  this  unpopular  and  dis- 
couraged "kid"  to  join  us  in  a  week's  camping  trip,  the  party  con- 
sisting of  two,  the  kid  and  ourselves.  Each  of  us  had  a  good  saddle 
horse,  a  gun,  fishing  rod,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  equipment;  but  in 
the  wilderness  to  which  we  retired  we  had  no  other  companionship. 
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practically,  than  each  other  and  our  horses.  We  four  got  pretty- 
rapidly  and  well  acquainted  with  each  other.  The  effect  upon  the 
horses  has  not  been  traced  down  through  the  subsequent  years. 
The  revelation  of  the  boy's  soul  to  his  schoolmaster,  however,  was  cer- 
tainly surprisingly  interesting  and  calculated  to  suggest  that  in  most 
instances  the  "dovra  and  out"  human  being  of  any  age  or  condition 
is  likely  to  be  found  to  have  a  soul  that  can  be  saved  if  the  method 
of  approach  is  tactfully  chosen.  The  "kid"  of  yesterday  mentioned 
in  this  story,  is  a  successful  and  influential  man  of  affairs  today. 

And  hereby  hangs  a  moral.  The  teacher  who  is  dealing  with  many 
pupils  has  a  magnificent  life-saving  opportunity.  "There  shall  be  Joy 
in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and 
nine  righteous  persons,  who  need  no  repentance."  Perhaps  the  boy 
who  is  now  uninteresting  to  you  because  of  his  down-and-outness 
could  be  transformed  into  the  one  who  in  after  years  shall  be  remem- 
bered as  the  most  interesting  of  all. 


We  are  glad  to  reproduce  the  two  following  items  from  the  N.  E, 
A.  Bulletin: 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
will  be  held  at  Pittsburgh,  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  centers  in 
the  world.  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  President  of  the  N.  E.  A,,  has 
already  secured  the  consent  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in 
Anierica  to  take  places  on  the  Pittsburgh  July  program.  The  de- 
partment presidents  are  at  work  on  their  programs,  each  one  making 
an  effort  to  get  up  a  stronger  and  better  program  than  the  department 
had  last  year  or  the  year  before.  Members  who  have  suggestions  con- 
cerning any  department  program  should  write  the  president  of  the 
department.  State  directors  appreciate  receiving  suggestions  from 
members  as  to  their  work.  The  names  and  addresses  of  all  officers  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  are  given  in  this  bulletin. 


The  people  of  this  country  had  the  most  exaggerated  notion  of  Ger- 
man efficiency  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  We  had  all  accepted  with- 
out question  the  German  claim  of  superiority  in  chemistry,  physics, 
psychology,  engineering,  and  culture.  Commissioners  of  education, 
state  superintendents  and  state  universities  published  bulletins  sup- 
porting these  claims  and  urging  the  adoption  of  the  German  system 
of  instruction  and  education  in  this  country.  Nobody  challenged 
these  statements.  These  statements  were  accepted  without  investiga- 
tion. Blackstone  says  that,  "A  truth  never  doubted  is  never  half  be- 
lieved." According  to  that  view  it  may  not  be  a  difficult  matter  after 
all  to  correct  these  false  impressions  in  the  minds  of  our  people. 
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\  President  Aley,  of  the  University  of  Maine,  has  been  analyzing 
these  claims  in  the  light  of  actual  facts  and  is  prepared  to  show  that 
every  one  of  them  is  misleading  and  false.  He  looks  upon  the  spread- 
ing of  efficiency  claims  as  a  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  prepared- 
ness for  war  for  the  purpose  of  German  world  supremacy. 


The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  has  as  usual  designated  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  January  for  observance  as  Child  Labor  Day  in 
churches  and  the  following  Monday,  January  28,  for  schools.  They 
ask  that  this  year  because  of  the  War,  the  day  be  used  as  a  reminder 
to  the  people  of  the  need  of  keeping  of  standards  of  child  protection 
and  training  in  war-time.  Commissioner  Claxton  has  heartily  en- 
dorsed the  plan  and  writes  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  General  Secretary  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  as  follows: 

"It  is  impossible  to  over-emphasize  the  importance  of  preserving 
during  the  stress  of  war  all  the  interests  of  the  children,  and  of  per- 
mitting no  lack  of  effort  to  prepare  the  children  for  the  greater  respon- 
sibilities and  more  difficult  and  important  duties  that  will  come  to 
them  as  men  and  women  because  of  our  entrance  into  the  war.  We 
must  not  permit  ourselves  to  forget  that  this  is  a  war  waged  by  the 
adult  population  of  the  country,  and  that  for  both  the  present  and 
future  welfare  of  the  country  its  burdens  must  not  be  permitted  to 
fall  on  the  shoulders  of  the  children." 

For  the  use  of  teachers  who  plan  to  observe  the  day  special  pamph- 
lets will  be  distributed  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  A  list 
of  them  is  to  be  sent  to  libraries  throughout  the  country  and  to  all 
school  superintendents.  It  includes  special  "war  pamphlets"  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  child  protection  in  war-time  and  the  specific 
question  of  keeping  up  school  attendance  and  coping  with  the  farm 
labor  problem  during  the  war.  There  is  also  a  "study  outline"  con- 
taining condensed  facts  as  to  the  general  child  labor  situation  in  this 
country  especially  in  those  industries  not  affected  by  the  federal  child 
labor  law.  To  secure  these  pamphlets  teachers  should  write  directly 
to  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105  East  22d  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Principals  of  southern  high  schools  wishing  to  introduce  agricul- 
tural instruction  throughout  the  curriculum,  will  find  convenient  the 
third-year  courses  in  horticulture  ai^d  the  fourth-year  courses  in 
economics,  farm  management,  and  rural  engineering  recently  issued 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  as  Department  Bulle- 
tin 592.  The  two  new  courses  supplement  the  first  and  second-year 
courses  on  soils  and  crops  and  animal  husbandry  previously  suggested. 
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The  outlines  given  can  readily  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  individual 
southern  communities.  This  course  was  adopted  by  the  Commission 
on  Accredited  Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 


Earlier  ordering  of  eschool  text  books  by  boards  of  education  offers 
a  fruitful  field  for  saving  in  war  time,  according  to  Henry  P.  Kendall, 
of  the  Plimpton  Press,  whose  statement  on  the  subject  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
•  If  school  boards  can  arrange  to  adopt  school  texts  before  January 
first,  asserts  Mr,  Kendall,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  end  of  the 
school  year  in  June,  a  large  saving  in  the  bookbinding  trade  will  re- 
sult. Ordering  school  text  books  earlier  in  the  year  will,  it  is  de- 
clared, help  to  regularize  employment  in  the  school  book  trade,  making 
uniform  hours  of  work  and  rates  of  pay  possible  throughout  the  year. 
In  one  plant  at  the  present  time  the  hours  of  labor  so  vary  between 
winter  and  summer,  that  on  a  basis  of  100  per  cent  as  the  flat  weekly 
wage,  operators  during  the  summer  months,  because  of  overtime,  earn 
about  130  per  cent,  and  during  the  winter  months  about  60  per  cent. 
Tlie  workers  are  obliged  to  work  very  long  hours  in  the  summer 
time  and  go  without  vacations.  Earlier  ordering  of  school  books  will 
also  conserve  human  energy,  because  it  will  make  it  possible  to  run 
a  factory  with  a  minimum  number  of  employees ;  it  will  save  machin- 
ery, because  less  will  be  required  to  produce ;  and  it  will  save  coal 
in  conserving  the  heat,  light,  and  power.  Furthermore,  the  efficiency 
of  the  plant  can  be  greatly  increased  where  work  is  uniform  in  quan- 
tity, and  the  cost  of  production  is  much  less  in  a  plant  where 
the  product  is  produced  more  uniformly.  As  a  result  of  Mr,  Kendall's 
suggestion,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  written  to  every  city 
school  board  in  the  country  asking  whether  it  will  not  be  possible 
hereafter  to  order  school  books  before  the  first  of  January. 


For  years  educators  have  been  at  work  on  the  problem  of  school 
savings,  the  teaching  of  the  child  the  habit  of  saving  money  during 
his  school  days.  It  is  well  known  that  most  habits  are  formed  early 
in  life  and  those  first  formed  have  the  strongest  hold  on  us.  If  a 
child  is  taught  in  school  to  save  his  pennies,  the  habit  of  thrift  will 
cling  to  him  in  after  life.  Before  any  school  saving  system  can  be  a 
success,  it  is  necessary  to  solve  two  problems.  First,  the  time  and 
labor  required  of  the  teacher  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Second, 
the  system  must  be  one  the  child  can  easily  understand  and  one  that 
conveys  to  him  some  ideas  of  thrift.  Many  systems  have  been 
started.  Some  have  solved  one  problem;  some,  the  other;  but  few 
have  solved  both.    A  new  system  named  the  Duplicate  Punch  School 
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Saving  System  has  recently  been  devised  to  meet  both  problems. 
The  underlying  principle  of  this  system  is  the  use  of  duplicate  de- 
posit cards  with  tables  in  which  the  amount  deposited  by  a  pupil  is 
punched  on  both  cards  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  a  duplicate  record 
of  the  deposit  is  made.  One  card  is  kept  by  the  teacher  as  the  bank's 
record  of  that  amount  and  takes  the  place  of  the  depositors'  ledger. 
The  other  card  is  returned  to  the  student  as  his  record  of  his  account. 
As  the  only  record  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  make  is  to  punch  the 
duplicate  cards  when  a  deposit  is  made,  the  time  and  labor  involved, 
is  very  slight.  As  soon  as  even  dollars  are  punched  on  a  card,  it  may 
be  sent  to  the  bank  and  a  regular  savings  bank  book  issued  in  the 
student's  name. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  cards  used.  Cards  for  the  deposit  of 
cents  in  the  primary  schools,  and  for  five  cents  and  dollars  in  the 
grammar  and  high.  Cards  are  also  designed  for  regular  savings  for 
a  number  of  weeks,  such  as  twenty-five  cents  per  week  for  eight 
weeks,  fifty  cents  per  week  for  ten  weeks.  The  tables  on  these  cards 
are  so  arranged  that  the  card  shows  the  accumulation  of  deposits. 
The  child  sees  his  pennies,  nickels  and  dimes  grow  to  dollars  and 
his  dollars  to  ten  dollars.  Thus,  it  teaches  him  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  thrift  that  small  amounts  saved  grow  to  larger  and  larger 
amounts.  The  system  is  so  simple  that  any  child,  except  in  the 
very  lowest  grades,  can  haiidle  all  the  work  of  the  bank.  It  is  hoped 
that  children  can.  be  induced  to  start  deposit  cards  in  the  primary 
grades  and  continue  the  use  of  them  throughout  their  whole  school 
course.  If  a  child  does  this,  he  will  not  only  have  accumulated  a 
sum  of  money  of  his  own  but  will  have  the  habit  of  thrift  so 
strongly  upon  him  that  he  will  continue  to  save  during  his  whole  life. 
Our  country  is  now  at  war  incurring  debts  that  must  be  paid  by  the 
future  generations  of  men  and  women.  Our  boys  and  girls  now  in 
school  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  their  share  of  these  debts  from 
their  savings.  The  Editor  of  Education  has  personally  examined 
this  system  of  stimulating  and  taking  care  of  children's  savings  and 
takes  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  it  in  this  paragraph  as  a  matter 
of  real  importance  to  the  children,  their  parents  and  teachers,  and 
the  country  which  we  all  love. 

Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
and  more  recently  Assistant  Secretary  General  of  ;fche  second  Pan 
American  Scientific  Congress,  has  been  appointed  specialist  in  com- 
mercial education  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  the 
Interior.  In  this  new  work  the  Bureau  proposes  to  investigate  local, 
State,  and  National  educational  opportunities  for  business  training, 
to  recommend  courses  of  study  and  to  cooperate  through  advice  and 
counsel  in  the  establishment  of  the  proper  relations  between  oppor- 
tunity for  training  and  the  needs  of  business. 
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Foreign  Notes 

A  bulletin  on  the  military  training  plans  of  the  various  nations, 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
shows  the  widest  variation  in  type  of  training  for  boys  of  school  age. 
Great  Britain,  although  she  has  resorted  to  conscription  in  the  present 
war,  has  not  had  military  training  of  boys  of  school  age  except  in 
the  nature  of  strictly  voluntary  work  carried  on  by  private  agencies. 
Australia  makes  military  training  compulsory  for  all  boys  12  to  18 
years  of  age,  and  New  Zealand  for  boys  over  14  years.  In  Germany 
before  the  war  the  only  military  training  for  boys  of  school  age  was 
by  voluntary  organizations  and  was  without  arms.  Decrees  issued 
during  the  war  have  provided,  however,  for  preparatory  military 
training  for  all  boys  over  16  years  of  age.  The  following  is  a  brief 
statement  of  the  practice,  in  20  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Many 
of  the  statements  have  been  obtained  directly  from  the  embassies  or 
legations  of  the  nations  concerned:  British  Empire.  Great  Britain. 
Strictly  voluntary  work  carried  on  by  private  agencies.  Australia. 
Military  instruction  compulsory  for  all  boys  from  12  to  18  years.  New 
Zealand.  Military  instruction  compulsory  for  boys  over  14  years. 
Canada.  Military  instruction  carried  on  in  voluntary  cadet  corps. 
France.  Prescribed  military  instruction  without  arms,  and  rifle  prac- 
tice in  elementary  and  higher  elementary  schools.  Ages  9  to  13  years ; 
rifle  practice  limited  to  boys  over  10  years  of  age.  Specially  trained 
instructors.  Strong  organizations  carry  on  the  work  of  military 
preparation  among  older  boys.  Germany.  Voluntary  organizations 
of  older  public  school  pupils  and  students  of  secondary  schools.  Train- 
ing without  arms.  Decrees  issued  during  the  war  provide  for  prepara- 
tory military  training  of  all  boys  over  16  years  of  age.  Austria- 
Hungary.  Austria.  Voluntary  organizations  for  military,  training  of 
pupils  of  secondary  schools,  under  government  protectorate.  Optional 
rifle  practice  in  the  last  two  years  of  secondary  schools.  Hungary. 
Voluntary  organizations  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  schools. 
In  many  districts  military  instruction  is  obligatory  in  secondary 
schools.  Switzerland.  Instruction  in  military  gymnastics  in  ele- 
mentary schools  obligatory  throughout  the  school  age.  Conducted  by 
specially  trained  instructors.  Voluntary  rifle  practice  and  military 
drill  both  with  and  without  arms.  Sweden.  Compulsory  rifle  prac- 
tice in  public  secondary  schools  for  boys  from  15  to  18  years  of  age. 
Given  by  special  instructors.  Norway.  Voluntary  rifle  practice. 
Italy.  Military  training  given  as  obligatory  subject  in  "national 
colleges.''  Private  agencies  provide  for  simple  military  drill  for  younger 
boys.  Spain.  No  distinct  military  training  is  given.  Some  simple  drill 
18  mcluded  in  the  program  of  physical  training.  Portugal.  No  mili- 
tary trammg  is  given  in  schools.  The  subject  of  ''physical  culture,'' 
which  is  taught  generally,  includes  simple  drill  without  arms.  Boy 
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Bcout  organizations  are  numerous.  Eussia.  Prescribed  military  gym- 
nastics in.  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Netherlands.  Military 
training  given  in  voluntary  organizations  for  boys  over  15  years  of  age. 
Greece.  Very  intensive  military  instruction  is  given  in  gymnasia,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  King.  Simple  drill  obtains  in  all  public  schools 
in  connection  with  physical  training.  Japan.  Military  gymnastics 
obligatory  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools.  Mexico.  Ob- 
ligatory military  drill  with  arms  in  all  primary  and  secondary  schools. 
Regulated  by  state  laws.  Argentina.  Obligatory  military  training  in 
the  last  two  years  of  secondary  schools.  Specially  trained  instructors. 
Bolivia.  Simple  drill  in  connection  with  gymnastics. 


European  Organization  for  Promoting  Re-education. — The 
Permanent  Interallied  Commission  for  the  pur{)ose  of  examining  ques- 
tions of  interest  to  war  cripples  grew  out  of  the  preliminary  Interallied 
Conference  held  in  Paris  May  7th  and  8th.  The  Permanent  Commis- 
sion held  its  first  meeting  in  Paris.  Representatives  have  been  named 
from  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Montenegro, 
Portugal,  Roumania,  Russia  and  Serbia. 

The  special  objects  of  the  Commission  are  (1)  to  assist  the  national 
institutions  engaged  in  improving  the  condition  of  war  cripples;  (2)  to 
assemble  the  most  complete  information  on  this  subject,  and  (3)  to 
publish  a  monthly  or  bi-monthly  official  bulletin  devoted  to  the  re- 
education of  disabled  soldiers.  The  next  meeting  is  planned  to  be 
held  in  London  in  October. 


Expert  Photographers  Needed  in  France. — A  call  for  expert 
photographers  was  issued  by  the  United  States  Signal  Corps,  October 
19th.  The  appeal  was  sent  to  all  newspapers  and  news  syndicates  ask- 
ing them  to  release  men  for  photography  work  with  the  American 
army  in  France. 

These  men  will  form  photographic  development  squadrons,  working 
in  small  laboratories  or  in  motor  lorries  close  behind  the  lines.  They 
must  develop  and  print  immediately  all  photographs  taken  by  the 
American  air  forces.  The  plates  must  be  developed,  printed,  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  intelligence  officer  for  transmission  to  headquarters 
in  about  ten  minutes  after  they  are  received  from  the  airplane,  because 
of  the  necessity  for  speed  in  Army  tactics. 

A  brief  period  of  military  training  is  required  for  those  who  are 
accepted  and  they  will  become  the  foundation  of  the  laboratory  force 
which  the  United  States  Army  must  build  up. 
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In  the  Prison  of  the  Slave. 

Bright  shimmer  of  gems,  rich  rustle  of  silk,  seduction  of  faint  per- 
fume ; 

Bewitching  lure  of  the  passionate  waltz  in  the  music-haunted  room; 

..Wan  smiles  that  wound;  sly  glances  and  soft  that  woo  to  embrace  of 
the  flame, 

And  frank  defiance  of  man  and  God,  free  love  that  laughs  at  shame  I — 

■And  lo,  the  revelers,  conquered  by  gold,  betrayed  by  the  power  they 
court, 

Gay  idler Sj  sick  of  self  and  the  world,  who  make  of  souls  their  sport  I 

The  sated  spider  will  sometimes  spare;  there  is  hope  for  the  netted 

fly/ 

But  here  are  slaves  for  the  sacrifice,  and  merciless  they  who  buy  1 

Prom  weary  machines  that  spin  the  threads  of  children's  lives  in 
gold,— 

Hearts  of  the  lambs  the  wealth  of  the  wolf, — poor  lambs  without  a 
fold;— 

From  the  attic,  their  battle  lost,  the  widow,  the  wife  of  the  man  sub- 
merged ; 

From  shop  and  street  the  desperate  poor,  hard-driven,  scorned  and 
scourged ; 

"From  the  shadow  of  silent  churches,  and  cold  hearts  of  desolate  homes. 

The  victims  throng !  One  draught  of  the  cup  that  with  Circe's  poison 
foams, 

And  the  helpless,  caught  by  industrial  nets,  or  bludgeoned  down  to 
the  brute. 

Are  abased  to  hug  habitual  sin,  and  shaped  in  foulness  to  suit  I 

Alas  for  the  innocents  plucked  from  the  arms  of  Him  who  said,  "As  ye 
Shall  do  by  even  the  least  of  these,  so  also  ye  do  unto  me  V — 
The  white  souls  sacrificed  to  warm  black  ashes  of  senile  lust ! 
Oh  happy  the  children  devoted  to  die,  through  the  furnace  to  Molech 

thrust. 
For  these  are  forced  through  the  fire  of  a  hell,  alas !  too  cruel  to  kill 
Maimed  of  the  burning,  and  branded  of  Death;  hopeless,  and  baned 

in  will ! 
And  their  eyes  yet  hold  the  heavenly  light,  their  hearts  the  memory 

deep. 
Of  the  hour  they  lisped  at  mother's  knee,  "I  pray  Thee  my  soul  to 

keep  I" 
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And  alas  for  the  carnival  rout  of  the  lost  who  know  they  live  in  vain. 
Who  smile  at  the  shock  of  the  stroke  that  kills,  and  make  a  jest  of 

pain ! 
The  reckless,  the  ruthless — ^nothing  left  now  seems  worth  the  care  to 

keep, — 
How  eager  they  welcome  the  bitterest  cup  that  drugs  the  conscience 

to  sleep ! 
They  mock  at  the  law;  in  their  blind  eyes  it  only  exists  to  condemn. 
And  Justice  whose  shield  defends  their  foes  holds  only  the  sword  for 

them ! 
And  the  church? — thpy  know  but  the  money-changers,  the  paltering 

priests  who  falter 
When  Satan  casts  his  red  gauntlet  down  at  God's  own  holy  altar ! 

Stilled  lying  laughter  that  triumped  loud  o*er  the  struggle  of  truthful 
tears, 

The  pulse  of  the  spirit  revives  with  a  pang  'neath  the  calloused  scars 
of  years ; 

And,  quenched  the  glare  of  heat  that  blinded  memory,  blighting  the 
brain. 

Old  pictures  yet  in  the  breast  shine  sharp,  the  senses  quicken,  sane. 

The  shuddering  heart  awakes,  aghast,  with  ghosts  of  its  hopes  alone. 

And  self  is  damned  by  the  judging  self,  the  horror  of  death  fore- 
known! 

And  oh,  the  wringing  of  pallid  hands  in  passion  of  mad  despair. 

The  writhing  of  cold  lips,  bruised  by  woe  that  bars  the  gates  of  prayer  I 

Stokelt  S.  Pishee. 
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Book  Notices 

LOUIS  AGASSIZ  AS  A  TEACHER.  Illustrative  extracts  on  his 
method  of  instruction.  With  an  Introductory  Note.  By  Lane  Cooper. 
Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  Cornell  University. 
The  Comstock  Publishing  Co.    Ithaca,  N.  Y.    Price  $1.00. 

This  book  should  be  particularly  suggestive  to  every  one  who  is  a 
teacher  and  does  himself  or  herself  the  favor  to  give  it  a  thoughtful 
perusal.  Agassiz  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  educators.  His 
greatness  was  manifested  not  by  what  he  said  or  wrote  about  teaching 
but  by  the  way  he  actually  taught.  This  little  volume  is  a  tribute  by 
one  of  his  pupils  who  not  only  learned  how  to  teach  from  the  great 
scientist  but  also  acquired  the  insight  and  the  scientific  method  of 
procedure  which  has  enabled  him  to  study  his  master  as  the  latter  would 
study  a  living  or  dead  organism,  thereby  giving  the  reader  new  facts  and 
fresh  view  points.  The  book  can  be  read  at  a  sitting  and  is  thoroughly 
worth  while.  F.  H.  P. 


COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC.  By  Henry  W.  Holmes,  A.  M.  and 
Oscar  C.  Gallagher,  A.  M.  D.  Appleton  &  Company.  This  excellent  man- 
ual teaches  the  subject  in  a  practical  way  that  will  really  prepare  the 
average  boy  or  girl  to  go  out  into  the  activities  of  after-school  days  with 
an  ability  to  talk  and  write  effectively.  It  assumes  that  the  pupils  now 
in  training  will  by  and  by  have  to  write  letters,  reports  or  notices,  make 
speeches  and  announcements,  give  accounts  of  events,  and  engage  in 
discussions  and  debates  upon  the  topics  of  business,  politics,  church  and 
neighborhood  affairs,  etc.,  and  that  their  schooling  should  prepare  them 
for  these  common,  every-day  duties  rather  than  for  authorship,  which 
few  of  them  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  achieve.  Hence  the  authors 
lay  stress  upon  oral  English,  with  careful  treatment  of  sentence-structure, 
punctuation,  paragraphing  and  the  organization  of  the  composition,  etc. 
The  chapters  on  Outlining  are  particularly  full  and  helpful.  The  book 
will  find  vsdde  acceptance  as  a  manual  for  the  use  of  first  and  second 
year  high  school  pupils.  F.  H.  P. 

CLEMATIS,  By  Bertha  B.  and  Ernest  Cobb.  With  illustrations  by 
A.  G.  Cram  and  Willis  Levis.    Boston.    The  Riverside  Press. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cobb  have  made  an  enviable  reputation  with  "Arlo"—  a 
boy's  story,  carefully  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  who  have 
learned  to  read  with  a  fair  degree  of  ease.  Such  children  will  be  stimu- 
lated to  practice  the  art  by  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  story  of  Arlo'a 
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adventures.  In  a  similar  way  "Clematis"  at  once  arrests  attention  and 
lures  the  child  to  silent  reading  for  the  sake  of  the  story.  In  both  books 
careful  attention  is  given  to  the  matter  of  vocabulary.  The  words  are 
simple,  with  a  gradual  progression,  and  when  important  new  words  are 
introduced  they  are  repeated  several  times  within  a  page  or  two,  that  the 
young  reader  may  become  familiar  with  them.  Both  books  fit  intelli- 
gently into  the  school  scheme  for  teaching  reading.  "Clematis"  is  the  life 
story  of  a  little  orphan  girl  who  is  taken  into  a  Home  and  who  finally 
providentially  finds  her  own  grandfather  while  on  a  visit  to  a  New  Hamp- 
shire village.  If  the  earlier  chapters  seem  simple  to  the  adult  reader  it 
is  because  they  are  purposely  so  written  for  very  young  children.  The 
style  and  the  incidents  of  the  story  are  chaste  and  wholesome.  There  is 
too  a  real  plot,  which  develops  naturally  to  a  happy  ending  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  book.  Schools  which  adopt  this  story  as  a  supplementary 
reader  will  have  no  trouble  in  keeping  the  attention  and  interest  of  the 
pupils,  who  will  meanwhile  be  really  learning  to  read.  F.  H.  P. 


THE  EUEAL  SCHOOL  FROM  WITHIN.  By  Marion  G.  Kirkpatrick, 
B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Specialist  in  Education,  Division  of  College  Extension,  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultural  College.  J,  B.  Lippincott  Company.  Price  $1.28 
net. 

Teacher,  if  you  want  to  have  a  downright  good  time, — with  many 
laughs  so  hearty  that  they  will  bring  tears  to  your  eyes, — and  at  the 
same  time  to  sip  wisdom  from  a  veritable  Pievian  Spring, — read  this  de- 
lightful book.  It  is  a  story,  a  biography,  and  a  compendium  of  scholar- 
craft,  all  in  one  volume  of  about  three  hundred  pages.  You  will  find 
many  of  your  own  experiences  recounted  in  it;  and  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  author  encountered  just  the  same  diflBculties,  had  to  deal 
with  just  the  same  cranks,  and  found  just  the  same  rewards  and  satis- 
factions as  those  that  came  to  you  when  you  set  out  to  teach  school.  It 
is  an  intensely  "human"  book.  F.  H.  P. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  CEEDIT  FOR  OUTSIDE  BIBLE  STUDY. 
A  Survey  of  a  Nonsectarian  Movement  to  Encourage  Bible  Study.  By 
Clarence  Ashton  Wood.    World  Book  Company.    Price  $1.50,  postpaid. 

The  author  of  this  timely  volume  has  made  a  thorough-going  study 
of  the  problem  of  religious  education  and  has  set  forth  in  most  interest- 
ing form  in  these  pages  the  results  of  his  investigations.  Included  in 
the  volume  are  a  complete  bibliography  of  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
syllabi  used  in  a  number  of  states  as  a  basis  for  the  work,  and  specimen 
sets  of  examination  papers  used  in  granting  credit  for  Bible  study. 
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PEESENT  DAY  GEOGEAPHY.  By  Mrs.  E.  E.  Brown,  Teacher  of 
Training  Class,  Granville,  N.  Y.     C.  W.  Bardeen,  publisher. 

At  this  time  when  the  European  War  is  going  on,  teachers  are  using 
all  available  material  to  make  the  geography  classes  acquainted  with  the 
people  of  the  Eastern  countries,  their  customs,  manners,  occupations, 
governments  and  so  on. 

Mrs.  Brown  has  supplied  some  good  working  material  in  her  little 
book.  She  has  taken  the  countries  of  Germany,  France,  British  Isle, 
Belgium,  and  Austria-Hungary,  and  put  the  material  together  in  such  a 
way  that  the  wide-awake  teacher  will  find  an  easy  task  to  give  lessons 
on  the  countries  taken  up  in  her  book.  E.  E.  G. 

THE  METHOD  AND  PEACTICE  OF  EXPOSITION.  A  Text-Book 
for  Advanced  Students  in  Colleges  and  Universities.  By  Thomas  E. 
Eankin.  Professor  of  Ehetoric  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  The 
MacMillan  Company. 

Herewith  the  attempt  is  made  to  furnish  the  psychological  theory 
of  exposition,  its  methods,  and  ways  in  which  it  has  found  best  expres- 
'sion,  to  those  who  are  thoughtful'  about  their  discourse,  in  science,^ 
history,  literature,  and  even  business,  with  the  emphasis  naturally 
placed  more  upon  literary  study  and  authorship  than  upon  any  other 
sort.  Treatment  of  the  subject  falls  under  these  headings:  Function  of 
Exposition;  Definition;  the  Mind  and  the  Subject;  the  Methods  of  Anal- 
ysis ;  Style  in  Exposition ;  Eeporting  and  Interpreting ;  Criticism ;  and 
a  copious  chapter  containing  additional  assignments  and  selections  for 
analysis.  While  the  text  has  been  primarily  designed  for  advanced 
college  and  university  students,  it  is  so  exhaustive  and  thorough  in 
treatment  that  writers,  teachers,  critics  and  analytical  readers  will  find 
its  suggestions  stimulating  and  directive.  The  author  abundantly 
illustrates  the  principles  laid  down  in  his  text,  for  his  book(  is  most 
logically  written,  its  style  is  most  luminous,  his  exposition  is  most  clear. 
The  book  will  take  rank  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 

STOEY  AND  PLAY  EEADEES.  Vol.  I,  Sixth  Year ;  Vol.  II,  Seventh 
Year;  Vol.  Ill,  Eighth  Year.  Edited  by  Anna  M.  Lutkenhaus,  Director 
of  the  Dramatic  Club,  Public  School  No.  15,  New  York  City,  in  collab- 
oration with  Margaret  Knox,  Principal  of  Public  School  No.  15,  New 
York  City.     60  cents  each  volume.    The  Century  Company. 

School  readers  come  on  apace,  and  ever  the  demand  increases.  Each 
new  series  seems  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  one  preceding.  In  place 
of  the  namby-pamby  stuff  that  made  up  the  bulk  of  school  readers  of 
some  time  ago,  there  is  now  given,  even  in  the  lower  grades,  real  chil- 
dren's literature.  Selections  that  have  life  and  action  are  found,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  reach  the  child  is  though 
the  dramatic  instinct.    Dramatic  readers  for  the  lower  grades  abound; 
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the  editors  of  the  series  before  us  believe  that  this  dramatic  work  should 
be  carried  through  the  higher  grades,  and  to  this  end  have  prepared 
and  selected  pieces  in  dramatic  form  that  form  the  major  part  of  each 
reader.  Fully  tvpo-thirds  of  the  selections  in  each  reader  are  dramatic 
in  form.  These  are  from  the  very  best  authors  and  make  invigorating 
and  interesting  reading.  That  these  books  will  find  gracious  reception 
and  extensive  use  in  the  schools  is  without  question.  They  are  models 
of  what  school  readers  should  be.  They  are  children's  books,  not 
teachers'.  M.  T.  P. 


A  FIRST  COURSE  IN  HIGHER  ALGEBRA.  By  Helen  A.  Merrill, 
Bh.  D.,  and  Clara  E.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Professors  df  Mathematics  in  Welles- 
ley  College.     Price  $1.50.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  authors  state  that  their  book  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  conviction 
that  Higher  Algebra,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  must  employ  advanced 
methods,  and  that  the  mehod  which  chiefly  marks  advanced  work  in 
analysis  is  that  of  limits.  Therefore  in  all  but  a  few  chapters  the  work 
is  based  upon  limits,  the  proofs  being  made  as  rigorous  as  seems  advis- 
able for  immature  students.  The  table  of  contents  shows  these  sub- 
jects treated :  Rational  Numbers ;  Permutations,  Combinations,  Prob- 
ability ;  Determinants ;  Variables  and  their  Limits ;  Differentiation  of 
Algebraic  Functions ;  Convergency  of  Series ;  Development  of  Functions 
in  Series ;  Partial  Fractions ;  Irrational  Numbers  ;  Logarithms ;  ComiDlex 
Numbers ;  Theory  of  Equations,  and  Elementary  Theory  of  Integration. 
The  mehods  of  development,  the  thoroughness  of  treatment,  the  abun- 
dance of  exercises,  drill  and  practical,  and  the  coordination  of  subjects 
combine  to  make  a  distinctly  unusual  text  of  its  kind.  It  merits  cordial 
recognition  by  all  teachers  of  algebra. 


THE  HOME  AND  ITS  MANAGEMENT.  A  Handbook  in  Homemak- 
ing,  with  Three  Hundred  Inexpensive  Cooking  Receipts.  By  Mabel  Hyde 
Kittredge.     New  York.    The  Century  Company.     Price  $1.50  net. 

This  book  of  385  pages  will  be  especially  valuable  to  the  housekeeper 
because  of  its  suggestiveness.  It  can  be  used  in  the  Domestic  Science 
classes  in  the  schools;  but  here  it  will  need  supplementary  works  of  a 
resourceful  teacher.  For  while  some  of  the  topics  covered  are  fully 
treated,  others  equally  important  are  given  scant  attention.  For  in- 
stance, barely  eight  pages  are  given  to  the  vastly  consequential  topic  of 
the  household  budget.  The  volume  might  well  be  used  for  a  quick  re- 
view where  classes  have  had  a  full  course  of  lectures  and  recitations. 
The  untaught  housekeeper  will  find  its  concise  directions  understandable 
and  helpful. 
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THE  SCHOOL  NURSE.  By  Lina  Eogers  Struthers,  R.  N.  24  Il- 
lustrations.   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Price  $1.75. 

This  volume  presents  a  careful  survey  of  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  nurse  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases  among-  school 
children.  It  is  a  well  vvrritten  and  comprehensive  manual  vrhich  will  be 
a  great  help  to  those  who  feel  responsible  for  the  physical  well  being 
of  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools.  It  contains  a  fund  of  information 
in  thoroughly  practical  form  which  will  be  of  use  to  parents  as  well  as 
to  teachers  and  school  authorities.  A  copy  of  this  book  should  be  kept 
handy  in  every  school  in  the  land.  Lives  would  be  saved  and  efficiency 
vastly  increased  by  its  frequent  consultation  and  by  following  out  its 
wise  suggestions. 

THE  REBUILDING  OP  EUROPE.  By  David  Jayne  Hill.  The  Cen- 
tury Company.    Price  $1.50. 

A  timely  and  thoughtful  volume  in  which  the  author,  who  is  a  dis- 
tinguished jurist,  shows  how  ideas  of  state  sovereignty  incorrect  in  their 
philosophical  principles,  have  led  up  to  the  present  European  conflict. 
The  ultimate  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  a  new  spirit  rather  than  a  new 
form  of  action.  The  state  must  abandon  its  conception  of  sovereignty 
as  an  unlimited  right  to  act  in  any  way  it  pleases,  and  must  consent 
to  be  governed  by  ethical  principles.  "It  may  display  its  wares,  pro- 
claim their  excellence,  fix  its  own  prices,  buy  and  sell  where  it  finds  its 
own  advantage ;  but  it  must  not  bring  to  bear  a  machine-gun  as  a 
means  of  persuasion  upon  its  rival  across  the  street." 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  WITH  THE  CHILDREN.  By  Frank  G.  Car- 
penter.    American  Book  Company.     60  cents. 

Yan  Phou  Lee  opened  the  door  for  our  children  in  his  little  book, 
"When  I  was  a  Boy  in  China."  Educated  natives  of  other  countries 
followed  in  his  footsteps  and  our  American  boys  and  girls  saw  child 
life  in  their  respective  countries  through  their  eyes.  Interesting  and 
instructive  these  multum  in  parvo  volumes  certainly  are.  This  new 
volume  in  the  series  opens  the  door  wider,  as  the  author  conducts  the 
young  reader  on  a  most  instructive  cosmopolitan  tour.  Call  it  comple- 
mentary or  supplementary  as  we  please, — in  any  case  these  volumes 
are  indispensable  to  the  geography  class  and  the  home  library. 


VALUE  OF  THE  CLASSICS.  Princeton  University  Press.  Cloth 
$1.50.  Boards  $1.  This  is  a  collection  of  addresses  delivered  at  the 
Conference  on  Classical  Studies  in  Liberal  Education  at  Princeton  Uni- 
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versity  last  June.  It  g^ves  the  unbiased  testimony  of  a  large  number 
of  men  and  women  in  all  walks  in  life  in  favor  of  classics  in  education. 
Pour  Presidents  of  the  United  States  head  the  list.  Statistics  are  shown, 
proving  the  superiority  of  classical  over  non-classical  students  in  their 
chief  school  studies  and  in  their  college  work  also ;  while  the  strongest 
possible  testimony  is  given  as  to  the  value  of  classical  training  in  the 
after-school  days,  in  public  life,  business,  law,  the  ministry,  medicine, 
engineering,  editorial  work,  etc.  The  book  is  most  convincing  in  its 
evidence  that  the  classics  should  be  retained  as  a  prominent  part  of  the 
school  and  college  work  in  training  men  and  women  for  a  large  and 
useful  life. 


STANDARD  METHOD  OF  TESTING  JUVENILE  MENTALITY.  By 
the  Einet-Simon  Scale,  with  original  questions,  pictures  and  drawings. 
A  Uniform  Procedure  and  Analysis.  By  Novbert  J.  Melville,  Director  of 
Psychological  Laboratory,  Philadelphia  School  of  Pedagogy.  With  an 
Introduction  by  William  Healy,  M.  D.,  Director  of  Juvenile  Psychopathic 
Institute,   Chicago.     J.   B.   Lippincott   Company.     Price   $2.00  net. 

The  Binet-Simon  Scale  has  been  accepted  by  educators  and  in  the 
juvenile  courts  as  one  of  the  chief  means  for  testing  the  mentality  of 
children.  Its  uses  are  manifold  and  the  advantages  of  familiarity  with 
it  on  the  part  of  teachers  are  very  considerable.  This  book  is  the  first 
full  and  clear  exposition  of  the  Scale  with  directions  for  its  practical 
application  that  we  have  seen.  It  will  be  welcomed  by  intelligent 
teachers  everywhere  and  should  greatly  extend  the  use  of  these  tests  in 
the  schools  of  the  country. 

EUROPE  IN  THE  XIX  CENTURY,  (1815-1878).  By  John  E.  Morris, 
Assistant  Master  in  Bedford  Grammar  School.  Cambridge,  at  the  Univer- 
sity Press.     New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     Price  75  cents. 

This  book  furnishes  in  a  condensed  form  the  important  facts  of 
European  history  in  a  history-making  epoc.  It  is  "timely"  for  class 
and  for  popular  use,  in  that  it  faithfully  describes  the  great  wars  and 
other  happenings  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Holland 
and  Belgium  and  other  countries,  which  led  up  to  the  present  great 
world  war.  Its  278  pages  make  a  convenient  reference  work  for  those 
who  are  studying  the  causes  and  watching  the  progress  of  current 
events. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  MECHANICAL  DRAWING.  By  L.  J.  Smith,  B.  S. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  50  cents. 

A  brief  introductory  manual  in  the  rudiments  of  plain  drawing. 
There  are  many  suggestive  exercises,  drawn  ~  largely  from  the  students' 
everyday  environment. 
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THE  STOEY  OF  THE  EAETH.  By  Carleton  W.  Washburne,  and 
Heluiz  Chandler  Washburne,  Illustrated.  The  Century  Company.  Price 
45  cents.     107  pages. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  eight  stories,  every  one  of  which,  all  pupils 
should  read  before  they  reach  the  high  school.  It  will  be  a  good  intro- 
duction to  science.  What  is  the  Nebula  Theory?  How  did  the  earth 
become  alive?  What  was  the  Coal  Age?  When  did  the  terrible  lizards 
exist?  How  were  the  large  lakes  formed?  What  kind  of  men  were  the 
first  inhabitants  of  our  earth?  The  above  are  a  few  suggestions  which 
are  found  answered  in  such  phraseology  that  any  one  can  readily  under- 
stand the  meaning. 

Teachers  will  welcome  this  book  as  a  supplementary  reader  to  help 
them  in  the  study  of  nature. 

GAMES  AND  DANCES.  By  William  A.  Stecher,  B.  S.  G.,  Director  of 
Physical  Education,  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  Editor  of  "Mind 
and  Bodj'."  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged.  Joseph  J.  McVey. 
Price  $1.50  net. 

A  remarkably  complete  collection  of  games  for  all  ages,  and  of 
popular  folk-dances,  described  so  that  any  group  of  children  can  easily 
understand  and  try  them.  Suitable  music  accompanies  the  games  and 
dances  where  necessary.  The  volume  is  a  real  contribution  to  school 
literature  and  will  promote  healthful  physical  exercises  and  emotional 
expression. 

THE  WOOL  INDUSTRY.  Commercial  Problems  of  the  American 
Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturer.  By  Paul  T.  Cherington,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Marketing,  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, Harvard  University.     A.  W.  Shard  Company. 

This  book  deals  with  the  buying  and  selling  problems  involved  in 
the  wool  industry.  It  covers  the  ground  very  thoroughly  and  will  be 
useful  for  classes  in  business  education  and  to  those  who  are  actually 
engaged  in  buying  and  selling  raw  or  manufactured  products  into  which 
wool  enters  as  an  essential  element. 

THE  DAILY  SPELLER.  For  First  Grade;  the  same  for  Second 
Grade.  By  M.  Lida  Bartlet,  Grade  Teacher  in  Smallwood  School,  Balti- 
more, Md.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Neatly  printed,  the  words  well  chosen  for  the  ages  of  the  pupils  for 
whose  study  they  are  intended,  with  a  natural  progressive  grading.  In 
respect  to  difficulty, — ^this  series  of  spellers  will  well  meet  the  demand  for 
spelling  books  for  beginners. 
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PEODUCTIVE  AGRICULTURE.  By  John  H.  Gehrs,  B.  S.  M.  S, 
Associate  Professor  of  Agriculture,  State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg, 
Mo.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.00. 

This  volume  is  intended  to  "standardize  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
agriculture."  The  author  claims  that  children  of  these  grades  in  the 
rural  schools  are  as  well  prepared  to  do  good  w^ork  in  agriculture  as 
freshmen  in  the  towTi  schools.  The  chapters  cover  all  the  problems  of 
ordinary  practical  farming.  The  book  vyill  be  useful  in  the  classroom 
and  may  vv^ell  be  studied  by  the  uneducated  farmer  w^hose  work  will 
thereby  become  more  systematic  and  rewarding. 

STORIES  THE  IROQUOIS  TELL  THEIR  CHILDREN.  By  Mabel 
Powers.    American  Book  Company. 

Everyone  knows  the  charm  of  Indian  stories.  We  scarcely  get  over 
our  fondness  for  them  even  in  old  age.  This  little  volume  will  appeal 
at  once  to  the  child  mind  through  the  eye.  For  it  abounds  in  fascinating 
pictures  of  bows  and  arrows,  wild  birds  and  beasts,  methods  of  trapping 
and  killing  the  same,  primitive  tools,  customs,  scenes,  etc.,  galore.  Withal, 
there  is  a  good  bit  of  Indian  philosophy,  religion,  and  lore.  No  trouble 
about  getting  this  book  adopted  if  the  children  themselves  were  given 
a  voice  in  the  matter. 


THE  PRACTICAL  USE  OF  BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIES.  An  Elemen- 
tary Manual.  By  Gilbert  O.  Ward,  Technical  Librarian,  formerly  Super- 
visor of  High  School  Branches  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library.  Third 
Edition.    The  Boston  Book  Company. 

A  useful  manual  of  elementary  instruction  in  the  use  of  books  and 
magazines.  Of  course  we  think  it  a  proof  of  its  value,  that  it  gives  the 
first  place  under  topic  145,  magazines  for  teachers,  to  the  magazine, 
Education. 

COMMUNITY  CENTER  ACTIVITIES.  By  Clarence  Arthur  Perry. 
Published  by  the  Department  of  Recreation,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

Intended  to  suggestively  aid  community  center  officials  in  utilizing 
efiEectively  spaces,  facilities  and  opportunities  on  after-school  occasions. 

HAPPY.  THE  LIFE  OF  A  BEE.  By  Walter  Flavius  McCaleb.  Il- 
lustrated by  Clement  B.  Davis.    Harper  and  Brothers.    Price  75  cents  net. 

Gives  the  life-story  of  a  bee  in  a  way  that  is  scientifically  true  and 
also  full  of  interest  to  young  readers. 


-J. 
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DEESSMAKING  AS  A  TRADE  FOE  WOMEN  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 
By  May  Allinson,  Ph.  D.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Susan  Myra 
Kingsbury,  Ph.  D.  Published  by  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  Boston.     Price  80c,  net. 

Gives  an  account  of  the  evolution  of  dressmaking  in  the  United 
States,  the  dressmaking  trade  of  today  in  all  its  branches,  the  industrial 
conditions  in  the  trade,  conditions  of  employment,  •  wages,  teaching  and 
trade  facilities,  outlook  and  bibliography. 

EEFLECTIONS  OF  A  COENFIELD  PHILOSOPHEE.  By  E.  W. 
Helms.     Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.     Price  50  cents,  net. 

In  artistic  dress  for  which  the  books  of  the  Crowell  Company  are 
noted,  this  little  volume  presents  a  collection  of  choice  philosophical 
nuggets.  The  language  in  which  they  are  clothed  is  homely  but  force- 
ful. Here  is  just  one  sample, — each  and  all  of  them  make  the  reader 
think ! — "A  statesman  studies  the  faults  of  his  people  and  tries  to  correct 
them :  a  politician  finds  out  their  prejudices  and  goes  them  one  better." 

DAILY  ENGLISH  LESSONS.  A  Text-book  for  Secondary  Schools. 
By  Willis  H.  Wilcox,  Ph.  M.  Book  Three,  Grammar  and  Composition.  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company. 

This  series  meets  the  demand  for  progressive  instruction  in  English. 
It  covers  the  principles,  and  presents  well  chosen  selections,  making  a 
comprehensive  course  of  study  in  which  nothing  essential  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten. 

BIBLE  IN  SCHOOLS'  PLANS  OF  MANY  LANDS.  By  Eev.  Wilbur 
F.  Crafts,  Ph.  D.  Illustrated  -Bible  Selections  Commission.  Price  50 
cents,  postpaid. 

Dr.  Crafts  has  been  a  staunch  defender  of  the  Sabbath,  a  loyal 
advocate  of  the  Bible  and  a  zealous  religionist.  This  volume  quotes 
from  a  very  great  variety  of  sources  and  is  a  compendium  of  discussions 
about  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  a  useful  publication  and 
will  be  widely  consulted.  ^ 

MASTEES  OF  SPACE.  By  Walter  Kellogg  Towers.  Harper  and 
Brothers.     Price  $1.25  net. 

Gives  in  interesting  sketches  the  stories  of  the  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions of  Morse,  Thompson,  Bell,  Marconi,  and  Carty.  An  excellent  sup- 
plementary reader,  or  a  fine  gift  book  for  a  boy. 


^ ^ 
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PKODUCTIVE  PLANT  HUSBANDRY.  A  text-book  for  high  schools. 
By  Kary  C.  Davis.     J.  B.  Lippincott.     $1,75  net. 

This  book  is  particularly  for  school  use  and  provides  a  thorough 
course  to  be^  covered  in  one  school  year.  The  beginning  is  made  by  giv- 
ing the  principles  of  plant  growth  and  breeding.  In  this  section  there 
is  a  discussion  of  seeds  and  propagation.  Then  follow^  five  chapters 
on  the  general  subjects  of  Soils  and  Their  Uses ;  Water  and  Soils ; 
Conservation  and  Improvement  of  Soils ;  Drainage  and  Irrigation ;  Crop 
Rotations.  There  are  then  fifteen  chapters  devoted  to  the  specific  crops. 
The  concluding  chapters  are  upon  Weeds,  Economic  Insects,  Plant  Dis- 
eases, Methods  of  Controlling  Insects  and  Plant  Diseases,  the  Business 
of  Farming  and  the  Riiral  Community.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
make  the  book  the  first  and  last  vv^ord  upon  agricultural  instruction.  There 
are  many  fine  illustrations. 

SEAT  WEAVING.  By  L.  Day  Perry,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training, 
Joliet,  111.     The  Manual  Arts  Press.     Price  $1.00. 

Covers  %h.e  subject  thoroughly  from  the  planting  of  the  cane  to 
the  finished  chair.  An  admirable  text  book  for  classes  or  private  stu- 
dents and  vForkers. 

SCHOOL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  R.  G.  Cholmeley-Jones.  John  Lane 
Company.     Price  50  cents. 

Published  originally  in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  these  brief  trenchant 
chapters  have  proved  so  popular  that  their  repairing  is  fully  justifiable 
They  help  in  character-building. 

The  BIOLOGY  OF  TWINS.  By  Horatio  Hackett  Newman.  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press.     Price  $1.25  net. 

A  fascinating  subjecct  about  which  but  little  was  known  until  re- 
cent years.  Much  has  now  been  discovered  and  is  described  in  this  little 
volimie. 

CLOWNIE  CIRCUS;  AND  BUTTERFLY  BABIES.  Verses  and  illus- 
trations by  George  O.  Butler.  Magill-Weinshrimer  Company.  Price  for 
the  two  volmues  as  a  "set,"  30  cents. 

Charming  little  books  for  little  folks.  Good  as  going  to  the  circus 
or  into  a  field  of  June  daisies.  Just  the  thing  for  Santa  Claus'  "pack." 
Do  not  overlook  this,  at  Christmas ! 

THE  BUILDING  OF  CITIES.  By  Harlean  James,  A,  B.  Illustra- 
tions by  Charles  K.  Stevens.    Macmillan.    Price  40  cents. 

This  is  a  volume  of  the  Everychild's  Series.  It  will  help  every  child 
to  know  and  love  his  own  town  or  city.  It  gives  concrete  examples 
of  problems  that  are  common  to  all  cities.  It  will  promote  civic  intelli- 
gence and  lead  to  a  desire  for  further  study  in  the  realm  of  community 
civics. 


3^ 
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Rural  School  Supervision  in  New  England. 

By  Lawrence  Attgitstus  Avekill,  A.  B.,  M.  A.  Ph.  D., 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Psycliology  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  formal  School  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts  and 
Editor  of  The  American  Journal  of  School  Hygiene. 

|]iiiiiiniiiiaiiiininiiii|  q  ^j^^  nowadays,  of  course,  questions  in  the  least  the 

I      JLl       I  value  of  expert  supervision  in  every  line  of  activity. 

I      J^l^       I  In  the  case  of  the  public  school,  the  significance  of 

I                   I  efficient  supervision  is  peculiarly  felt  because  of  the 

^iiiii naiiHiiiiiiiic^  lack  of  clearly  defined  aim,  of  definite  organization, 

I                   I  and  of  concerted  local  support.     The  recent  move- 

I                   I  ment  for  superintendency  unions  proposes  to  combat 

4»iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiitiiiiic<i>  ^j^^g  prevalent,  unprofessional  tendency  in  the  school 

system  of  the  several  states.  The  union  superintendency  legisla- 
tion, first  adopted  by  Massachusetts,  in  1870,  provided  that  several 
small  towns  might  combine  in  hiring  an  expert  superintendent  to 
have  charge  of  their  public  schools.  The  law  has  since  been 
amended  and  added  to  until  it  provides  today  that  every  town  in 
the  Commonwealth,  whose  valuation  is  not  in  excess  of  $2,500,- 
000.00,  MUST  so  unite  with  neighboring  towns  in  employing  a 
trained  superintendent.  This  ofiicial  must,  in  each  case,  have  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  hold  its 
certificate.  The  State  assumes  a  generous  share  in  paying  the 
salary  of  all  superintendents  thus  employed.  The  result  is  that 
every  rural  town  in  the  State  at  the  present  time  is  in  a  union  with 
one,  two,  three,  four  or  even  five  other  towns  to  hire  an  efficient 
administrator  of  all  the  local  schools. 

Before  entering  further  into  a  discussion  of  the  good  results  of 
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the  Superintendency  Act  in  Massachusetts,  let  us  for  a  few 
moments  note  some  of  the  prevailing  conditions  of  school  super- 
vision in  the  other  'New  England  states,  and  so  determine  the  gen- 
eral status  of  supervision  in  the  v^^hole  Section.  Vermont  is  the 
only  other  state  which  has  gone  so  far  as  making  the  adoption  of 
union  superintendencies  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  towns ;  each 
of  the  other  four,  however,  has  followed  the  lead  of  Massachusetts 
in  endeavoring  to  len4  impetus  to  the  movement  for  efficient 
management  of  the  schools  by  contributing  liberally  to  the  salary 
of  all  superintendents  thus  employed.  It  is,  of  course,  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  the  Massachusetts  system  will  be  adopted  in  its 
essential  features  by  all  the  other  states.  Meantime,  we  can  only 
assail  legislative  halls  and  wait. 

The  latest  accessible  statistics  from  Maine  (1914)  show  tiiat 
altogether  some  80  per  cent  of  the  school  population  is  now  under 
expert  supervision.  Obviously,  the  20  per  cent  not  thus  provided 
for  is  that  in  the  small  country  tov^ras.  A  glance  at  the  table  will 
8how  the  total  rural  and  urban  school  population  of  the  State : 

TABLE  No.  1. 
Showing  the  distribution  of  Children  of  school  age  in  Maine. 

Total  no.  pupils  registered 

In  commou  gctaools  (1913-4)  rural  schools  Tillage  schools  city  schools 

130,  916  49,645     47,595     33,676 

> 

Percentages  (approximate) 

39%  36fo  25% 

It  seems  fair  to  assume,  as  we  concluded  above,  that  the  20% 
of  school  children  in  Maine  not  under  expert  supervision  are  in- 
cluded in  the  percentage  of  the  first  column.  That  fs,  of  the  39  % 
of  all  the  children  in  the  State,  who  are  attendant  upon  rural 
schools,  approximately  one  half  are  in  schools  which  have  entirely 
unprofessional  supervision.  That  this  estimate  is  conservative 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  of  the  525  cities,  towns  and 
plantations  in  Maine,  157 — or  approximately  30% —  paid  not 
more  than  $50.00  to  the  superintendent  of  their  schools  during  the 
year  1913-14.     Of  these,  24  towns  paid  $10.00,  or  less. 

Still,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  superintendency  unions  in 
Maine  have  not  been  successful.  Quite  the  reverse  is  true.  Up 
to  July  1,  1914,  there  had  been  organized  81  unions  in  the  state, 
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which  included  a  total  of  221  towns  and  2,529  schools.  The  ex- 
pense for  maintaining  these  unions  was  considerable.  The  State 
Superintendent,  in  his  1914  Report,  averaged  the  costs  of  super- 
vision thus : 

TABLE  m.  2. 
The  cost  of  expert  supervision  in  Maine. 

Total  expense  borne  by  average  cost 

towns  by  State  total  costs  per  school 

$47,682  $63,643  $111,325  $44.00 

As  may  be  inferred,  however,  it  is  probably  the  very  smallest 
schools,  and  hence  those  most  in  need  of  it,  that  are  denied  expert 
supervision.  That  the  assumption  is  a  safe  one  is  again  evident 
from  the  fact  that  each  union  comprises,  on  the  average,  less  than 
three  towns  and  more  than  thirty  schools.  The  typical  town,  then, 
in  Maine,  which  has  joined  in  a  superintendency  union  appears 
to  be  one  which  has  ten  schools  or  more,  while  those  innumerable 
towns  having  four,  five  and  six  scattered  district  schools  are  the 
ones  which  are  suffering  for  the  want  of  good  schools  and  good 
school  administrators. 

In  the  town  of  A ,  for  example,    there    are    six    district 

schools  scattered  over  a  township  area  of  approximately  fifty  square 
miles.  The  latest  Maine  School  Report  gives  the  total  number  of 
pupils  registered  in  the  public  schools  of  this  town  as  91,  an  aver- 
age of  about  15  for  each  school.  When  the  writer  was  more  closely 
acquainted  with  the  educational  system  of  this  community,  five  to 
ten  years  ago,  there  were  some  25  boys  and  girls  in  each  school — a 
fact  which  illustrates  vividly  to  his  mind  the  great  modem  tragedy 
of  the  iTew  England  country  tovni. 

The  superintendent  of  schools — ^who  by  the  way  has  held  his 
office  by  common  consent  since  time  immemorial — draws  an  annual 
check  of  $40.00  from  the  treasury  of  the  town.  His  duties  are 
few  and  simple.  Twice  each  term  he  visits  each  of  the  six  schools. 
The  date  never  varies;  his  advent  into  the  schoolroom  occurs  in- 
variably in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  and  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  last  day  of  each  term.  His  'modus  operandi'  is  something 
as  follows:  At  his  first  visit,  he  presents  the  teacher  formally 
with  a  town  register,  wherein  she  may  keep  a  lawful  record  of 
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tardinesses  and  absences  during  the  ensuing  ten  weeks.  This  done, 
he  makes  a  few  inquiries  regarding  books  which  may  be  needed, 
exhorts  the  children  kindly  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  his  pro- 
fessional visit  being  over,  he  gives  his  professional  blessing  and 
departs  to  another  district. 

At  the  occasion  of  his  visit  at  the  close  of  the  term,  the  superin- 
tendent tarries  for  perhaps  an  hour.  During  that  period  he  does 
three  things;  first,  he  asks  the  teacher  to  %ear'  some  of  the  more 
advanced  classes;  during  these  recitations,  he  beams  reassuringly 
dovm  upon  the  faces  of  the  youthful  performers,  not  infrequently 
stopping  them  to  ask  a  question  or  make  a  mediocre  suggestion. 
!N'ext,  he  delivers  his  stereotyped  monologue  to  the  assembled 
school.  It  runs,  in  generous  abridgment,  somewhat  as  follows,  a8 
nearly  as  the  writer  can  recall : 

"Children,  it  has  given  me  much  pleasure  to  listen  to  your  reci- 
tations this  afternoon.  They  show  evidence  of  good  scholarship, 
hard  work,  and  very  efficient  teaching  (with  a  bow  to  the  chair). 
You  will  perhaps  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  when  I  tell  you,  as  I 
now  do,  that  unquestionably  the  school  in  this  district  has  been  the 
very  best  one  in  town  during  the  last  term,  (presumably  the 
formula  is  identical  for  each  of  the  six  schools).  I  thank  you  on. 
behalf  of  the  board." 

The  session  closes  with  a  deep  bow  on  the  part  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  a  "Good  afternoon,  Mr.'  X !"  on  the  part  of  the 

school.  These  formalities  being  completed,  the  superintendent 
does  the  third  thing :  he  takes  his  hat  and  his  departure ! 

Instances  of  this  sort  of  supervision,  the  writer  has  abundant 
reason  to  believe,  are  by  no  means  uncommon  throughout  rural 
New  England. 

Let  us  next  make  a  brief  survey  of  the  progress  of  union  super- 
vision in  New  Hampshire.  The  history  of  the  movement  for  more 
efficient  supervision  of  schools  in  this  State  has  been  similar  to 
that  in  the  other  states  in  the  Section.  By  the  law  of  1899,  it  was 
provided  that  whenever  two  or  more  school  districts  should  unite  in 
employing  a  superintendent,  the  State  would  pay  one  half  of  his 
salary.  Since  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  its  provisions 
have  gradually  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  towns,  until  in  the  fall 
of  1914,  96  school  districts  were  profiting  by  them.  ^  Mainly  thus 
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far,  however,  it  has  been  the  larger  towns  that  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  law.  This  fact  is  established  by  the  fact  that,  of  the  245 
school  districts  of  the  State  ^( outside  of  the  11  cities),  only  96  are 
under  competent  supervision,  and  that  the  school  children  repre- 
sented in  these  96  districts  comprise  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  total 
school  population.  The  remaining  one-fifth  of  the  pupils  of  school 
age  must  be  scattered  among  the  149  remaining  districts.  The 
latest  school  report  of  the  State  gives  the  number  of  children  of 
legal  school  age  as  58,248.  This  means  that  nearly  12,000  children 
in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  state  are  attending  schools  whose  super- 
intendents are  untrained  and  uncertificated. 

State  Superintendent  Morrison  had  this  to  say  in  his  1914 
Report : 

".  .  .  .  It  therefore  appears  that,  in  general,  the  larger 
and  more  compactly  settled  towns  are  under  supervision,  while  the 
smaller  and  sparsely  settled  towns  are  not.  Though  the  law  was 
originally  directed  toward  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  this 
last  named  group  of  towns,  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  enroll- 
ment is  still  unsupervised 100^  of  the  pupils  in  our 

city  schools  are  under  proper  supervision.  Only  30%  of  the 
children  in  our  155  strictly  rural  towns  are  in  schools  which  are  in 
any  true  sense  supervised  at  all.  .  .  .  Experience  has  shown 
that,  while  the  present  law  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  unions 
formed  under  its  provisions  are  apt  to  be  ropes  of  sand.  Dis- 
tricts go  in  and  out  of  supervision  according  to  the  prevalence  of 
local  factions.  Meantime  the  schools  are  thrown  into  chaos  and 
the  children  suffer.  Compulsory  and  universal  supervision  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  adequate  remedy." 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  bill,  providing 
for  the  combinations  of  "all  the  several  school  districts  in  the  State 
into  unions  for  the  purpose  of  employing  a  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  therein"  was  introduced  into  the  ITew  Hampshire 
legislature  in  1913,  but  was  defeated  by  a  small  margin  in  the 
House.  It  had  the  support,  however,  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education,  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  of  Gover- 
nor Eelker.  A  similar  bill,  if  introduced  somewhat  later,  will 
doubtless  become  law. 

In  Vermont,  the  movement  toward  certified  supervision  found 
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expression  in  the  law  of  1906  which  was  passed  bj  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State.  Considering  the  rather  tardy  action  of  the 
State  in  initiating  the  institution  of  union  supervision,  Vermont 
has  much  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  results.  Altogether  there  are  in. 
the  State  some  274  school  units,  or  districts.  Of  these  about  75%, 
or  slightly  more  than  200  districts  were  in  unions  by  1915.* 
Roughly  86%  of  the  school  children  in  Vermont  were  benefitted  by 
the  Act. 

Massachusetts,  as  state  above,  is  the  mother  of  union  supervision 
of  public  schools,  and  quite  naturally  it  is  in  this  State  that  the 
system  has  been  best  developed.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
has  assumed  certain  definite  responsibility  for  the  maintaining  of 
union  superintendenices  on  a  very  efficient  basis.  Every  superin- 
tendent in  the  unions  must  have  been  examined  and  certificated  by 
the  Board.  Agents  of  the  Board  also  act  as  inspectors  of  all 
schools  in  the  unions,  with  a  view  toward  standardizing  their 
curriculum,  outlining  courses  of  study  for  them,  and  in  general 
cooperating  with  them  in  making  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth 
more  efficient  instruments  in  the  social  evolution.  The  State 
Legislature  has,  during  the  past  few  years,  passed  certain  laws 
which  have  worked  toward  this  end.  At  the  present  time,  no  or- 
ganization or  reorganization  of  unions  may  be  accomplished  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Board.  The  superintendents  hold  office  for 
a  period  of  three  years.  Each  must  be  the  holder  of  one  of  two 
types  of  certificate : 

A.  A  Preliminary  Certificate,  which  is  granted  all  applicants 
who  successfully  sustain  the  examinations  of  the  Board.  This 
certificate  is  valid  for  a  period  of  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  it  is  renewable  once  without  further  examination.  In 
order  to  receive  it,  the  candidate  must  meet  these  requirements: 

1.  Completion  of  a  college  or  normal  school  course,  or  its 
equivalent. 

2.  At  least  two  years  experience  in  teaching  or  supervision. 
He  must  also  pass  satisfactory  examinations  upon : 

a.  School  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

b.  School  organization,  administration  and  supervision. 

c.  History  of  education. 

*More  recently  the  mandatory  law  baa  been  pot  into  operation  in  this  state. 
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d.  Courses  and  methods  in  rural  schools,  including  agriculture. 

e.  Courses  and  methods  in  small  high  schools. 

B.  A  life  certificate  for  which  any  union  superintendent  is 
eligible  who  can  meet  the  following  conditions : 

1.  The  holding  of  a  preliminary  or  term  certificate. 

2.  Two  continuous  years  of  successful  supervision  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

3.  Completion  of  studies  of  educational  theory  equivalent  to  a 
semester  course.  Summer  school  work  enables  the  candidate  to 
meet  this  requirement. 

4.  Presentation  of  a  thesis  on  some  phase  of  school  supervision, 
school  organization,  or  management. 

From  this  summary  it  is  very  evident  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion proposes  to  employ  as  superintendents  only  those  men  who 
furnish  evidence  of  marked  ability  for  the  work.  Yet  the 
obstacles  often  encountered  by  the  superintendents  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts unions  are,  like  those  of  the  other  states,  numerous  and 
baffling.  Suffice  it  to  quote  a  few  lines  in  this  connection  from  the 
1914  report  of  the  State  Board : 

The  superintendent  in  a  union  or  in  a  small  town  does  not  al- 
ways receive  an  adequate  salary.  Out  of  that  which  is  received, 
in  some  cases,  a  considerable  amount  must  be  expended  for  neces- 
sary traveling  expenses.  Again,  a  superintendent  must  work  with 
teachers  some  of  whom  are  untrained  or  if  trained  have  little  or  no 
experience. 

School  committees  in  superintendency  unions  vary  greatly  in 
their  understanding  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  relation 
to  superintendents  and  teachers.  In  some  communities  the  super- 
intendent is  given  large  responsibility  in  the  administration  of 
schools,  both  in  a  professional  and  in  an  executive  capacity;  in 
other  cases  only  partial  and  ill  defined  responsibility  is  given.  In 
some  communities  the  superintendent  is  empowered  to  select  his 
teachers,  while  in  others,  teachers  are  selected,  despite  existing 
laws,  by.  the  school  committee  alone.  In  some,  janitors  are  direct- 
ly responsible  to  the  school  committee,  and  are  in  no  sense  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  superintendent;  in  others,  the 
school  committee  lays  down  a  code  of  rules  and  regulations  for  its 
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janitors  and  the  superintendent  is  given  full  power,  responsibility 
and  authority  for  their  enforcement.     .     .     . 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  same  conditions  relative  to  school  super- 
vision obtain,  although  perhaps  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  Reports 
of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Board  of  Education  have  always  been 
notably  frank  in  their  recognition  officially  of  any  weakness  in  the 
rural  public  school  system,  and  in  their  condemnation  of  them. 
The  1914  Report  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  it  is  indeed  re- 
freshing to  turn  to  the  frankness  and  openness  always  to  be  found 
in  the  Little  Rhode  Island  Gray  Book  of  Education. 

In  1903,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  providing 
for  annual  State  appropriations  for  supervision.  According  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  all  cities  and  towns  employing  superin- 
tendents of  approved  qualifications  were  to  receive  their  propor- 
tionate share  in  the  budget.  In  the  same  law  it  was  enacted  that 
those  smaller  towns  which  would  unite  in  employing  trained  super- 
intendents should  receive  State  aid  from  the  same  source.  Only 
one  such  union,  however,  was  ever  formed  in  the  State,  and  that  in 
1909.  An  amendment  to  the  Act,  made  in  1912,  was  just  as  little 
taken  advantage  of  on  the  part  of  the  various  towns,  with  the  result 
that  obviously  union  supervision,  though  authorized  by  law,  has 
no  status  in  Rhode  Island  today. 

The  1914  Report  of  the  State  Board,  above  referred  to,  makes 
the  following  aprospos  statement : 

With  all  our  educational  progress  in  recent  years,  there  remains 
a  glaring  defect  in  our  system  of  public  schools,  which  has  been 
pointed  out  in  every  report  of  the  Board  in  the  past  ten  years. 
While  more  than  90%  of  our  children  and  youth  attend  schools 
that  are  under  the  direction  of  superintendents  of  professional  or 
expert  qualifications,  there  remain  16  towns  in  which  the  public 
schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  superintendents  who  devote 
but  a  part  of  their  time  to  this  service.  While  a  few  of  these  super- 
intendents render  a  service  that  approaches  professional  standards, 
in  many  cases  the  supervision  is  hardly  more  than  nominal  and 
clearly  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  schools.  For  example,  in 
one  town  having  20  schools  and  nearly  800  pupils  less  than  fifty 
dollars  was  expended  in  an  entire  year  for  superintendence  or 
supervisory  management.     Other  towns  of  nearly  the  same  popula- 
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tion  expend  $1,500.00  annually  for  supervision,  with  State  aid  for 
half  that  amount.  Such  inequalities  of  educational  provisions  be- 
tween sister  towns  are  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is  true  that  towns 
have  been  gradually  adopting  supervision  with  State  aid,  ten 
towns  having  established  superintendencies  in  as  many  years,  of 
which  one  was  instituted  the  past  year ;  but  the  question  arises,  why 
should  we  longer  delay  in  securing  efficient  supervision  for  the 
proper  administration  of  all  our  public  schools  ?       .     .     .     . 

In  the  want  of  expert  and  systematic  supervision  the  children 
of  many  rural  and  village  schools  suffer  an  inequality  of  educa- 
tional provisions  in  comparison  with  children  or  urban  schools. 
The  State  is  expending  annually  a  large  sum  in  support  of  school 
supervision,  but  the  sixteen  towns,  to  which  reference  is  made  re- 
ceive no  share  of  it.  In  other  words,  these  towns  have  thus  far 
neglected  to  profit  by  provisions  for  supervision  offered  by  the 
State.  More  than  all  other  teachers,  the  isolated  teacher  of  a 
country  school  needs  the  visitation  of  an  expert  supervisor,  who  can 
sympathetically,  intelligently  and  skillfully  help  her  to  correct 
her  mistakes  and  to  strengthen  all  the  good  work  she  is  now  doing. 
Our  school  committees,  whose  members  are  absorbed  in  private 
interests,  need  the  expert  superintendent  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  condition  of  their  schools  as  judged  by  true  standards,  and  to 
give  counsel  for  the  best  management  of  them. 

In  the  same  year  as  Rhode  Island  (1903),  Connecticut  passed 
her  first  legislation  on  the  matter  of  school  supervision.  This 
original  act  provided  that  the  State  should  pay  three  fourths  of  the 
total  salary  of  the  superintendent  in  towns  having  ten  teachers  or 
less ;  also  that,  in  the  case  of  those  towns  that  might  vote  to  join  in 
superintendency  unions  with  other  towns,  so  that  in  all  25  to  50 
teachers  should  be  included,  the  State  should  pay  one-half  the 
salary  of  the  expert. 

Only  a  few  rural  towns  responded  under  this  act  and,  in  1907, 
it  was  amended  to  the  extent  that  the  State  now  agreed  to  pay 
three-fourths  of  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  in  towns  having  as 
many  as  20  teachers.  Again  in  1909,  the  original  legislation  was 
further  amended,  and  the  State  of  Connecticut  now  offers  to  pay 
the  entire  salary  of  all  superintendents  in  towns  having  not  more 
than  20  teachers. 
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Something  of  the  growth  of  efficient  supervision  under  the  Con- 
necticut law  may  be  appreciated  from  the  following  table : 

TABLE  No.  3. 

Showing  the  development  of  professional  supervision  in 

Connecticut  1904-1912. 


No.  of  small  towns 
supervised 

1904                       8 

Teacherfi  in  sapervised  schools 

5Y 

Pupils  in  super- 
vised raralscbs. 

1,734 

1912 ,                   92 

922 

22,015 

There  remain  today  only  a  very  few  towns  which  have  not  yet 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  expert  supervision  under  State 
aid.  Altogether  there  are  168  cities  and  towns  in  Connecticut. 
Probably  less  than  a  dozen  of  these  have  failed  thus  far  to  place 
their  schools  under  the  supervision  of  men  trained  for  the  work. 

The  1913  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  summarizes 
thus  the  apparent  beneficial  results  of  trained  supervision  already 
observable  in  the  rural  schools  that  have  come  under  its  influence : 

1.  Better  attendance. 

2.  Decreased  number  of  one-room  schools  through  consolida- 
tion. 

3.  Increased  number  of  trained  teachers  employed. 

4.  Increase  in  the  proportion  of  pupils  graduating  from  the 
elementary  schools  and  entering  the  high  schools. 

5.  Increased  regularity  and  punctuality  of  the  children. 

6.  Marked  improvement  in  buildings, 

7.  Unmistakable  evidence  of  greater  interest  in  schools  on  the 
part  of  school  officers  and  parents. 

The  following  table  will  show  some  of  the  other  improvements 
in  the  school  systems  of  those  92  towns  under  State  supervision  in 
1913.  Obviously  other  factors  besides  expert  supervision  have 
been  at  work ;  still,  the  change  is  an  interesting  one : 

TABLE  No.  4. 
Interesting  progression  in  92  supervised  towns  in  Connecticut. 

1903-1913. 

Average  daily  attend-  One-room  %         normal  grad-  %  pnpils  en. 

ance  of  pupils  Hchools  decrease    nate  teachers    increase  terinK 

1903    77%     537  211  1,131 

1913    82.7      481      10%    382    55%    2,004 
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In  conclusion,  two  reasons  for  the  rather  slow  spread  of  the 
superintendencj  union  idea  in  'New  England  may  be  cited.  The 
first  of  these  has  been  the  stubborn  unwillingness  of  one  town  to 
unite  with  another,  or  with  several  others,  in  the  employment 
jointly  of  a  superintendent.  In  some  few  cases,  perhaps,  this  has 
been  because  the  towns  have  failed  to  agree  upon  the  proportionate 
share  to  be  borne  by  each  in  the  support  of  the  school  officer ;  but  in 
far  the  greater  number  of  instances  it  has  been  due  to  a  lack  of  de- 
termination and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  school 
board,  and  of  the  citizens  themselves.  The  people  in  rural  Kew 
England,  as  we  have  emphasized  before,  find  a  most  gratifying 
sense  of  satisfaction  in  following  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  the 
management  of  local  affairs — and  the  administration  of  the  school 
offers  no  exception. 

A  second  reason  for  the  limited  range  which  professional  super- 
vision suffers  is  to  be  found  in  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
actual  administrative  power  which  the  superintendent  of  a  union 
actually  possesses.  Boards  of  education  may  draw  up  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  external  manipulation  of  the  superintendencies ; 
legislatures  may  pass  upon  them  and  enact  them  into  law;  com- 
petent men  may  sustain  all  the  requirements  of  examinations.  The 
fact  remains  that  if  the  pristine  power  invested  in  the  local  school 
boards  since  the  earliest  colonial  days  is  not  relegated  at  least  in 
some  degree  to  the  new  superintendent,  it  will  be  as  though,  as  it 
were,  a  mill  stone  were  hanged  about  his  neck.  Inevitably  he  will 
clash  with  conservative  school  committees ;  all  his  best  efforts  will 
be  by  them  neutralized ;  and  if  the  teachers  under  his  jurisdiction 
are  incompetent  and  unsympathetic  the  educational  standards  will 
be  carried  forward  in  a  given  community  just  as  tardily  and  just 
as  haltingly  as  under  the  old  dispensation. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  a  superintendent  in  one  of  the 
unions  in  New  England,  and  quoted  among  others  by  the  head  of 
the  educational  department  in  that  state  as  a  'typical  report,  will 
illustrate  well  the  second  reason  above  suggested : 

You  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  (name  of  town)  at  a  school  meet- 
ing held  yesterday,  voted  to  give  authority  to  the  school  board  to 
withdraw  the  supervisory  union.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  this  action 
is  taken  solely  upon  the  initiative  of  a  member  of  the  school  board 
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who  does  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  in  his  sleep.  The  circumstances 
are  as  follows:  Mr.  X ,  who  had  previously  had  long  ex- 
perience upon  the  school  board,  was  elected  by  the  board  last  year 
to  take  the  place  of  a  member  who  resigned.  He  is  also  chairman, 
of  the  selectmen,  and  always  moderator  of  the  school  meeting.  The 
district  last  year  voted  $800.00  additional,  an  unprecedented  sum 
for  the  town,  on  estimates  of  a  36  weeks'  year.     Sometime  ago, 

Mr.  X took  it  into  his  head  to  close  the  schools,  as  unprofitable 

at  this  time  of  year.  He  convinced  the  chairman,  and  announced 
to  the  teachers  that  the  schools  would  close  Friday.  When  the 
chairman  telephoned  me  of  the  decision,  I  protested  strongly,  and 
said  there  ought  to  be  a  board  meeting.  This  was  finally  called, 
and  I  protested  more  strongly  yet,  urging  that  we  were  just  about 
to  realize  our  ideals  for  a  good  school  year,  that  these  children 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  profitable  school  year's  work,  under  good 
teachers,  that  we  ought  at  least  to  be  sure  of  an  average  of  thirty 
weeks,  etc.,  etc.  The  last  argument  was  conclusive,  at  least  with 
the  other  two  members,  and  it  was  agreed  to  run  them  long  enough 
to  make  up  the  average.     I  could  see  that  all  this  went  down  hard 

with  Mr.  X .     I  think  he  then  and  there  decided  to  get  rid 

of  such  a  nuisance,  for  when  the  warrant  was  posted  it  included  'by 
request'  an  article  on  supervision,     .     .     . 

There  is  hardly  a  superintendent  today  in  the  smaller  towns  who 
has  not  run  into  local  conditions  which  at  least  suggest  those 
mentioned  in  this  interesting  letter.  The  only  solution  of  the 
matter  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  enactment  by  all  of  the  states  of 
legislation  which  will  place  more  absolute  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  superintendent.  It  is,  of  course,  needless  to  add  that  com- 
pulsory supervision  laws  are  the  goal  toward  which  each  state  in. 
the  New  England  group  is  now  rapidly  moving. 
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Naples. 

Oh  Naples,  in  the  sheltering  arms 

Of  thy  proud  bay  thou  liest  serene, 

Unmindful  of  the  buried  past 

Beneath  ,thy  feet, 

Where  silent  tread  in  halls  of  fame 

Thy  peerless  dead! 

Unmindful,  too,  the  living  dead. 

That  press  in  pain  thy  senseless  stones ; 

The  swarming  myriads  that  gain 

From  thy  fair  breast  no  sustenance, 

But  claim  the  right  to  call  thee  home ! 

Here,  on  thy  matchless  crescent  shore. 

Tradition  kneels  and  sees  her  form 

Fair  in  the  mirrOr  of  thy  bay, 

Resplendent  with  the  gems  of  thought. 

And  history's  regal  pageantry. 

Two  thousand  years  have  crowned  thee  queen. 

And  homage  whispers  in  thy  waves. 

Round  jeweled  isles  of  thy  domain. 

Thou  dreamest  on, — to  light  thy  couch 

Vesuvius  towers  in  the  night, 

Hiirls  shafts  of  fire  at  heaven's  dome. 

And  roused  to  deep  unreasoning  ire, 

His  gauntlet  flings  in  heaven's  face ; 

Fierce  threatening  who  looks  on  thee. 

With  bated  breath  too  lovingly. 

To  wed  thee  with  a  zone  of  fire. 

And  hide  for  aye  thy  resting  place ! 


I 


Democratizing  a  High  School  of 
Eighteen  Hundred. 

By  R.  R.  Smith,,  Joliet^  Illinois. 

|}iiiiiiiiiiMDiiiiiiiniiic|  ^  EDUCATION"  for  December  of  1916  I  gave  a 

I  brief  report   of  three  experiments   in  pupil   self- 

1  government  as  they  had  been  V70rked  out  in  small 

I  Indiana   high    schools.     Pupil    self-government   is 

^jiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiic^  just  as  practicable  and  is  just  as  conducive  of  good 

I                   I  results  in  a  large  high  school  as  in  a  small  high 

i                    I  school.     It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  how 

4>3Hiiiiiiiiiiaininiiiiiii4>  g^^,]^  g^  government  may  be  introduced  into  a  large 

high  school  and  just  what  good  results  may  be  h'bped  for  from 
such  a  step. 

Upon  examination  of  high  schools  enrolling  one  thousand  pupils 
or  more,  one  finds  three  distinct  types  of  control:  (1)  auto- 
cratic government;  (2)  democratic  government;  (3)  anarchy. 
Manifestly  the  last  type  is  worse  than  failure ;  and,  unfortunately 
it  is  what  some  mistaken  zealots  call  "the  honor  system"  and  con- 
fuse with  real  self-government.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  step  toward 
democratic  self-government.  It  is  chaos;  and  from  chaos  may 
come  cosmos  either  in  the  autocratic  form  that  one  is  most  familiar 
with  or  in  the  democratic  form  that,  unfortunately,  does  not  come 
to  our  notice  so  often.  In  either  case  the  outcome  depends  upon 
leadership,  and  the  channel  which  the  movement  takes  depends 
upon  the  ideals  of  the  leader;  or  perhaps  I  might  better  say  de- 
pends upon  leadership  or  ability  to  drive.  Whether  the  course  be 
autocratic  or  democratic,  the  results  vnll  be  the  same  to  the  cur- 
sory observer.  There  will  be  that  first  requisite  of  all  government, 
order.  But  to  a  more  acute  observer  the  results  vsdll  not  be  the 
same.  In  the  democratic  form  there  will  be  the  second  requisite 
to  government,  the  greatest  freedom  compatible  with  order !  This 
will  not  be  found  in  the  autocratic  form.  There  will  be  spirit, 
spontaneity,  ability  to  take  the  initiative ;  these  cannot  come  about 
in  the  autocratic  form  of  government 
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In  my  previous  paper  I  tried  to  make  clear  to  the  reader  that 
what  I  mean  by  democratic  student  control  is  organized  govern- 
ment of  the  strictest  sort  compatible  with  individual  freedom ;  and 
individual  fredom  does  not  mean  individual  license.  There  is  in- 
telligent leadership ;  there  is  maximum  production  with  minimum 
waste  and  the  gi'eatest  happiness  for  both  the  governed  and  the 
governing.  In  other  words  this  government  is  a  big  business  en- 
terprise. A  looser  form  of  government  than  this  is, not  a  demo- 
cracy J  it  is  nothing.  In  it  the  weak  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
strong;  nobody  is  happy.  With  my  conception  of  democratic 
government  before  the  reader,  I  am  now  prepared  to  formulate  the 
details  of  establishing  such  a  government  among  eighteen  hundred 
high  school  students. 

First  of  all,  there  must  be  a  period  of  education  up  to  civic 
consciousness  through  the  civics  classes  and  those  of  allied  subjects 
such  as  history  and  English.  This  is  an  advertising  campaign. 
The  students  must  be  induced  to  think.  They  will  not  wish  to 
think.  Man  never  has;  but  it  has  been  good  for  him,  neverthe- 
less, and  it  will  be  good  for  these  students  and  for  their  fathers  and 
mothers.  This  period  of  education  may  extend  over  a  few  months 
or  over  two  or  three  years.  The  length  of  time  will  depend  upon 
local  conditions,  and  also  upon  the  vigor  with  which  the  campaign 
is  pushed.  After  this  period  of  education  will  come  the  period 
of  organization.  In  a  school  of  eighteen  hundred  this  will  take  on 
a  different  form  from  that  which  I  described  as  having  been  used 
in  the  smaller  schools.  That  was  more  like  the  town  meeting. 
This  will  be  more  like  the  house  of  burgesses.  We  shall  suppose 
that  the  eighteen  hundred  students  are  divided  among  four  large 
rooms  and  twenty-four  small  rooms  making  one  hundred  fifty 
pupils  for  the  larger  rooms  and  sixty  for  the  smaller.  For  con- 
venience I  shall  call  these  twenty-four  rooms  home  rooms.  Here 
the  pupils  assemble  twice  a  day  for  roll  call.  This  roll  is  reported 
to  a  central  office  where  a  record  clerk,  a  graduate  of  the  business 
department  of  the  school,  takes  charge  of  it. 

'Now  we  have  the  first  definite  task  of  the  government  to  settle. 
There  must  be  one  student  ^ho  is  responsible  for  the  home  room  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  He  must  be  a  leader;  and  he  must  be 
chosen  by  popular  ballot.     This  is  the  first  crucial  task  of  the 
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government.  If  one  brings  a  group  of  sixty  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils  together  and  asks  them  to  elect  a  leader  they  take  the  matter 
as  a  joke.  They  elect  the  one  person  in  the  room  who  is  in  their 
estimation  most  unfit  for  the  job.  Take  them  just  a  little  farther, 
and  they  elect  the  most  popular  person  in  the  room.  But  we  are 
presuming  that  the  period  of  education  is  over.  These  pupils 
have  been  prepared  for  suffrage,  and  they  realize  the  seriousness 
of  the  matteri  They  are  ready  to  narrow  their  nominations  down 
,to  about  three  who  naturally  stand  out  in  a  group  of  such  a  size. 
Preliminary  to  this  election  of  a  pupil  to  take  charge  of  the  home 
room,  there  must  have  been  a  number  of  conferences  with  pupils. 
These  conferences  were  with  leaders;  these  leaders  then  worked 
with  the  particular  group  over  whom  they  had  influence.  By  the 
time  the  election  takes  place  there  is  pretty  well  defined  public 
opinion  as  to  the  person  to  vote  for.  With  the  election  considered 
a  serious  matter  the  elected  one  is  proud  of  his  position.  A  respon- 
sible home  room  officer  has  now  been  provided.  This  officer  will 
need  from  one  to  three  assistants.  I  think  that  these  are  better 
chosen  by  the  officer  in  conference  with  the  teacher. 

Our  twenty-four  home  rooms  are  now  in  working  order.  There 
is  machinery  for  opening  and  closing  school.  But  the  ten  or 
twelve  periods  in  between  the  opening  and  closing  of  school  must 
be  provided  for.  There  are  four  large  study  halls  holding  one 
hundred  and  fifty  students  each.  Students  left  to  themselves  in  these 
halls  will  not  study ;  neither  vsdll  adults.  Hence  our  next  business 
is  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  these  study  halls.  The 
simplest  and  most  effective  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  is 
for  the  twenty-four  home  room  managers,  acting  as  boards  in  con- 
ference with  a  teacher,  to  provide  by  appointment  for  each  room 
for  each  period.  Another  method  is  for  the  pupils  in  each  study 
period  to  elect  the  member  who  is  to  take  charge.  In  either  case, 
supposing  that  there  are  ten  periods  to  be  provided  for,  forty  boys 
and  girls  with  ability  to  lead  must  be  chosen  and  there  must  be 
alternates  to  care  for  necessary  absence.  All  the  machinery  is 
arranged  for  now  except  corridor  patrol.  This  duty  will  take  ten 
or  more  students,  better  more.  These,  officers  may  be  chosen  by 
the  home  room  managers  or  may  be  elected  by  the  pupils  in  the 
study  rooms  during  the  periods  concerned.      All  the  officers  needed 
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for  operating  the  school  routine  are  now  chosen.  But  please  keep 
in  mind  that  these  officers  are  in  frequent  conference  with  teachers 
and  that  this  work  is  one  of  their  studies  just  as  much  as  algebra. 

But  the  school  must  have  rules  as  well  as  officers.  These  may 
well  be  made  by  the  managers  of  the  home  rooms  in  conference  with 
a  teacher.  There  should  be  as  few  rules  as  possible.  My  own  ex- 
perience is  that  students  may  be  trusted  to  make  rules  strict  enough 
for  good  order  and  that  they  are  very  exacting  in  administering 
them.  The  rules  will  probably  read  somewhat  as  follows:  Only 
one  pupil  may  speak  at  one  time,  and  he  must  come  to  the  manager 
of  the  room  for  permission.  iN'o  pupil  may  leave  the  room  except 
upon  a  pass  signed  by  the  manager.  What  more  can  you  desire  ? 
Of  course  the  burden  of  the  responsibility  is  upon  the  manager  of 
the  study  hall ;  and  just  as  there  are  among  teachers  those  who  can 
better  handle  a  study  room  than  others,  so  there  are  among  the 
student  managers. 

One  more  question  remains.  What  is  the  student  manager  to  do 
with  the  unruly?  For  the  most  part  just  what  the  teacher  does 
i.  e.  keep  critical  situations  from  arising  or  at  least  from  maturing. 
But  suppose  a  critical  situation  does  mature  ?  This  may  be  pro- 
vided for.  Students  will  find  a  way.  The  simplest  solution  will 
be  detention  after  school.  But  to  care  for  the  most  serious  cases 
there  should  be  provided  a  few  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  as  a 
council,  and  this  council  should  have  a  definite  office  in  which  to 
take  care  of  its  business.  One  member  of  the  council  should  be  in 
the  office  each  period  of  that  day.  This  council  will  need  to  con- 
sist of  the  most  tactful  of  the  boys  and  girls  out  of  the  eighteen 
hundred ;  in  that  number  there  will  be  no  dearth  of  talent.  The 
council  will  adjust  difficulties;  they  will  deal  with  extreme  cases, 
and  there  will  be  many  extreme  cases.  However,  do  not  forget  that 
back  of  all  this  student  organization  is  the  principal  of  the  school 
who  in  this  democratized  high  school  must  be  a  leader  of  the  highest 
type,  not  a  driver.  He  will  be  busier  than  ever  but  busy  upon  a 
greater  problem,  that  of  fitting  eighteen  hundred  boys  and  girls 
into  their  places  in  a  social  scheme  instead  of  putting  them  through 
their  daily  paces  like  so  many  animals  in  training.  He  will  be 
guiding  energy  instead  of  repressing  it. 

IsTow  I  come  to  the  second  part  of  my  paper.     What  are  the 
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gains  in  having  a  school  of  eighteen  hundred  run  in  this  way 
rather  than  in  the  ordinary  autocratic  way  ?  The  biggest  gain  is 
that  such  a  government  encourages  the  pupil  to  think  at  a  time 
when  he  has  the  leisure  to  think.  He  has  a  chance  to  solve  econ- 
omic, social,  and  political  problems  in  conference  with  college 
trained  men  and  women.  Later  in  life  he  will  solve  these  same 
problems  but  in  conference  with  a  ward  heeler.  Suppose  all  the 
high  schools  in  the  United  States  taught  their  students  to  think 
their  way  through  these  problems !  What  an  immense  impetus  it 
would  give  to  the  solution  of  all  the  problems  that  are  now  waiting 
for  solution !  Among  this  thinking  body  politic  it  develops  lead- 
ers. A  democracy  is  a  thinking  nation  of  people  guided  by  un- 
selfish leaders  of  their  own  choosing.  If  ever  in  the  history  of  our 
country  we  have  needed  a  thinking  body  of  people  with  intelli- 
gent and  unselfish  leaders,  it  is  now  when  we  are  in  war ;  and  we 
shall  need  them  still  more  when  the  war  has  been  won  and  the 
period  of  reconstruction  is  upon  us.  We  shall  be  largely  at  the 
mercy  of  whatever  leadership  comes  forward.  If  that  leadership 
is  of  a  high  type,  well  and  good ;  but  otherwise  we  shall  retrograde 
a  hundred  or  so  years. 

I  shall  barely  mention  some  by-products  of  this  pupil  ^elf-gov- 
ernment organization.  There  will  be  much  more  opportunity  for 
practical  public  speaking.  In  the  twenty-four  home  rooms  there 
might  be  something  like  nine  thousand  six  hundred  opportunities 
for  making  talks  thus  giving  every  pupil  training  in  the  work. 
There  would  be  greater  enthusiasm  in  debating  and  dramatics; 
athletics  would  be  supported  with  greater  spirit.  Social  activities 
would  be  looked  at  in  a  saner  manner.  The  relation  between  par- 
ents and  the  school  would  be  closer.  There  would  be  a  greater 
utilization  of  the  school  plant.  There  would  be  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  practical  application  of  all  the  school  studies. 

I  come  now  to  a  gain  that  in  a  large  school  may  be  measured  by 
thousands  of  dollars.  To  handle  eighteen  hundred  students  there 
must  be  at  least  four  large  study  halls.  Four  study  halls  require 
four  teachers  for  ten  or  twelve  periods  per  day.  The  teacher  in  a 
large  school  will  have  an  average  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars. 
Multiply  twelve  hundred  by  four  and  you  get  forty-eight  hundred 
dollars.     But  we  shall  be  conservative  and  make  our  estimate  only 
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half  of  that.  Such  an  amount  of  money  could  be  used  in  many 
ways  for  constructive  work  in  the  school.  For  example,  a  college 
loan  fund  could  be  provided. 

We  shall  leave  the  subject  now  with  a  few  points  clearly  before 
"US.  A  democratized  high  school  means  a  more  efficient  output 
with  less  waste ;  it  means  for  the  future  a  democracy  of  thinking 
citizens  led  by  altruistic  leaders.  It  means  an  immediate  financial 
saving  within  the  school. 


On  the  Snake  Dancers^ 
Of  the  Hopi  Indians. 

Bom  from  the  eyrie  crags,  and  burning  blue 
Of  the  sky's  ocean,  pouring  sheeted  fire, — 

Sensing  the  sweep  of  planets  in  the  blood. 
The  crouching  ages  of  the  earth's  desire, 

The  natural  cruelty  that  rules  and  kills — 

That  works  with  groping  spirits  of  the  dust 

Against  the  up-trend  of  the  universe, — 

Downs  the  Creator  with  the  Creature's  lust! — 

Swart  tribe,  your  maids  are  fair,  your  warriors  tall ; 

Immortal  beauty  cast  on  you  her  glance ; 
Some  elemental  faith  must  nerve  the  hands 

That  grip  those  writhing  serpents  in  the  dance ! 

As  we,  you  are  created,  and  by — ^What  ? 

Shall  it  not  be  the  light  of  the  All-Love 
Will  break  at  last  beyond  our  common  Cross — 

The  ancient  Savior  call  us  all  above  ? 

Helen"  Caky  Chadwick. 
*The  dance  is  a  religious  ceremony. 


The  Educational  Awakening. 

By  Olaka  Keen  Bayliss^  Macomb^  III. 

*""'""""°'""""»«*HE  Greeks  said,  "Everything  flows";  and  certainly 
I  tlie  old  icebound  idea  of  education  has  melted  and 
□  run  a  long  distance.  Forty  years  ago  when  a  promis- 
I    ing  student  was  graduated  from  the  scientific  course 

^3,„„„i,ii,n j^   of  a  college  the  wiseacres  said :  "Too  bad !    Too  bad ! 

I  i    Such  a  brilliant  young  man,  and  only  a  B.  S.  instead 

1  1    of  an  A.  B."     For  those  of  the  old  school  held  that 

*""""""'° """*   nothing  but  familiarity  with  the  dead  languages 

could  make  a  live  scholar. 

It  is  only  half  a  century  agc^  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
great  universities  of  England,  discovered  that  they  were  dead, — 
"not  in  trespasses  and  sins,  but  in  classics  and  theology" ;  and  be- 
gan to  give  lectures  and  examinations  in  the  country  around  them, 
and  to  strive  to  connect  themselves  with  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
people.  They  still  had  no  thought  of  connecting  their  work  with 
the  practical,  every  day  life  of  the  people.  It  was  still  to  be  an 
aristocracy  of  intellect  with  the  workingman  left  farther  and 
farther  in  the  rear. 

Previous  to  that  time,  and  in  general  until  long  after,  colleges 
and  universities  contented  themselves  with  teaching  what  was  in 
the  text-books,  and  teaching  that  only  to  the  small  number  who  had 
time  and  means  to  reside  within  their  walls.  They  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  great  on-rushing  world  outside ;  and  their  grad- 
uates went  out  from  the  institution  with  no  idea  of  what  they  were 
fitted  to  do  because  they  had  not  been  fitted  for  anything.  Their 
going  out  into  the  world, — at  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty — was 
spoken  of  as  "starting  in  life" ;  and  it  was  a  common  thing  for 
newly  made  alumni  to  say  to  each  other,  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
now  ?",  and  receive  the  answer;  "I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  yet." 
They  were  like  men  thrown  overboard  who  couldn't  swim.  And 
they  began  a  period  of  floundering,  of  trial  experiments  in  differ- 
ent kinds  of  business  to  ascertain  in  which  they  could  make  their 
bread  and  butter. 
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In  the  old  days  of  apprenticeship,  the  school  was  established  for 
purely  academic  instruction,  so  that  the  brain  as  well  as  the  body 
might  have  exercise.  But  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  we 
awoke  to  the  realization  that  industrial  and  social  conditions  had 
"flowed" ;  and  that  education,  as  then  administered,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  preparation  for  usefulness,  bade  fair  to  become  a  prepara- 
tion for  idleness ;  that  book  lore  was  useless  without  food ;  that  the 
old  apprenticeship  was  education  for  business;  the  old  schooling 
was  education  for  brain  work;  that  neither  alone  v/as  sufficient; 
and  that  since  in  the  altered  conditions  there  was  no  longer  facility 
for  business  training,  the  public  schools  must  enlarge  their  scop© 
to  include  that. 

The  idea  that  training  to  work  is  a  very  essential  part  of  public 
school  education  has  had  a  hard  struggle  to  get  itself  a  hearing. 
"We  must  not  commercialize  the  schools,"  say  some.  "My 
children  will  never  have  to  work,"  say  others  whose  offspring  will 
probably  squander  their  patrimony  and  have  to  work  or  steal. 
And  schoolmen  have  discovered  that  brain  work  and  vocational 
work  travel  faster  when  they  go  hand  in  hand.  Moreover,  the 
young  people  who  must  earn  their  living  can  be  kept  at  their  books 
longer  when  at  the  same  time  they  are  preparing  for  their  future 
occupations;  and  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  will  have  a  saner  con- 
ception of  what  it  means  to  be  a  gentleman  and  will  often  be  pre- 
served in  the  ranks  of  honest  men  if  they  know  how  to  earn  an 
honest  dollar. 

The  first  duty  of  every  one  is  to  earn  his  own  living ;  and  he  who 
can  not  or  will  not  do  this  is  a  parasite  upon  society.  We  shall 
some  day  agree  that  no  pupil,  male  or  female,  rich  or  poor,  shall 
be  graduated  until  he  has  earned  a  little  money.  And  this,  in  the 
interest  of  democracy,  self-respect,  and  economic  independence. 
Those  who  did  not  already  know  it  have  learned  through  this  war 
that  Germany  is  the  best  organized  and  most  efficient  of  European 
nations;  which  is  because  each  separate  individual  in  it  is  thor- 
oughly trained  for  usefulness. 

When  the  Kosminski  school  in  Chicago  was  opened,  people  told 
each  other  with  some  surprise,  that  cooking  and  sewing  were  to  be 
taught  in  that  building.  Now  the  school  in  which  these  subjects 
are  not  taught  is  the  exception.     Domestic  arts,  manual  training, 
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evening  schools,  technical  schools,  part-time  schools,  and  trade 
schools,  have  come  into  our  educational  system  and  have  come  to 
stay.  Our  universities  now  include  in  their  curriculi  such  sub- 
jects as  ceramics,  agriculture,  library  science,  civil  and  electrical 
engineering,  and  domestic  science ;  and  to  men  and  women  engaged 
in  business  they  give  short  courses  in  banking,  marketing  and 
credits,  business  law,  investments,  accounting,  and  salesmanship. 

It  was  not  until  1867  that  a  professor  of  Cambridge  gave  lec- 
tures in  the  north  of  England.  iN'ow  every  university  and  every 
normal  school  of  note  gives  lectures  and  has  study  classes  in  a  wide 
radius,  thus  going  out  to  reach  those  who  cannot  come  to  them. 

The  Gary  schools  are  open  every  day  in  the  week  to  old  and 
young,  from  7  A.  M.  till  9  or  10  P.  M.  and  instruction  is  given  in 
almost  every  conceivable  line,  from  children's  play  to  the  serious 
activities  of  adults.  At  the  Tuskegee  Institute  the  students  study 
and  work  on  alternate  days.  At  the  Cincinnati  Technical  Col- 
lege they  get  theory  and  practice  on  alternate  weeks,  one  half  of 
them  going  each  week  into  the  shops,  factories,  and  business 
houses  of  the  city  for  practical  experience. 

So  general  is  the  educational  awakening  that  business  firms  are 
voluntarily  establishing  schools  for  their  employees ;  like  the  white 
goods  factory  in  New  York  which  has  a  school  and  conducts  grad- 
uations within  its  walls  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  its  workers; 
or  like  the  telephone  company  of  Chicago  which,  in  a  still  more 
philanthropic  spirit,  has  established  a  school  for  its  employees  so 
that  when  they  become  too  old  for  their  present  work  and  its  com- 
pensation, they  may  not  be  too  ignorant  for  other  employment. 

Perhaps  nowwhere  else  in  the  United  States  is  the  remarkable 
change  in  educational  ideals  so  fully  revealed  as  in  the  Gary 
schools  and  in  the  varied  enterprises  of  the  Los  Angeles  schools. 
In  the  latter  the  vocational  inclinations  of  the  children  are  observed 
from  the  lowest  grade  by  means  of  what  is  termed  "play  vocations". 
Each  little  one  is  allowed  to  choose  a  calling  and  cut  out  pictures 
from  catalogs  and  advertising  matter  to  make  an  automobile  scrap 
book,  a  rancher  one,  a  dressmaker,  an  engineer,  or  a  geographical 
one.  All  through  the  grades  the  tendency  of  each  one  is  noted  so 
that  he  may  be  given  advice  as  to  the  calling  for  which  to  fit  himself. 

In  the  grades  they  make  baskets,  trays,  stools,  cane  chairs,  and 
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other  reed  furniture;  repair  books,  make  iceboxes,  tables,  tool- 
chests,  work  benches,  fireless  cookers,  ironing  boards;  make  and 
set  cement  posts ;  lay  sidewalk ;  and  cobble  shoes.  More  than  five- 
hundred  pupils  remain  after  school  in  the  sloyd  rooms,  and  hun- 
dreds of  outsiders  come  in  the  evening  for  this  work.  One  of  the 
sloyd  teachers  visits  the  homes  of  the  pupils  and  directs  their  at- 
tention to  repairs  they  should  make  in  the  houses  in  which  they 
live. 

They  have  a  school  orchestra  of  one  thousand  members,  and 
three  teachers  who  give  full  time  to  it.  They  have  doctors,  clinics, 
a  day  nursery,  school  for  mutes,  school  for  defectives,  vacation 
schools,  evening  schools,  kindergarten  schools,  special  drawing 
school,  art  school;  schools  for  agriculture,  commerce,  domestic 
science,  marine  vocations,  technical  vocations.  They  teach  man- 
agement of  "wireless"  apparatus,  mail  service,  departmental  work 
at  Washington,  illustrating  and  advertising,  dramatic  art;  home, 
maternity,  and  emergency  nursing. 

In  large  cities  schools  are  seeing  the  need  of  helping  pupils  to  get 
started  in  business.  '  New  York  and  Chicago  teachers  are  suggest- 
ing that  school  boards  have  a  vocational  bureau  to  aid  graduates 
and  pupils  who  must  help  out  the  family  earnings,  in  finding  em- 
ployment. The  Los  Angeles  schools  have  a  chart  showing  the 
pupils  the  chances  for  positions  and  the  wages  paid  for  different 
degrees  of  preparedness  in  each  of  the  following  occupations: 
Commercial  art,  hand  wrought  metal  work,  interior  decorating, 
leather  work,  pottery  work;  general  farmer,  specialty  farmer, 
truck  gardener,  landscape  gardener,  nurseryman,  dairy  farmer, 
poulti-yman,  farm  mechanic ;  multigraph  operator,  adding  machine 
operator,  filing  clerk,  billing  clerk,  office  assistant,  office  inanager, 
accountant,  auditor,  bank  clerk,  bookkeeper,  cashier,  stenographer, 
reporter,  private  secretary,  shipping  clerk,  receiving  clerk,  busi- 
ness manager,  postoffice  employee,  civil  service  employee,  commer- 
cial teacher;  caterer's  assistant,  teacher,  housekeeper,  waitress, 
dressmaker,  milliner,  seamstress ;  boat  builder,  engineer,  merchant 
marine,  naval  architect;  aquarium  attendant,  cataloguer,  chart 
designer,  curator  of  museums;  fish  commissioner,  fish  expert,  fish 
propagator;  assay er,  blacksmith,  cabinet  maker,  chemist,  drafts- 
man, foundryman;  electrical  station,  sub-station,  telephone  work, 
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electric  light  work,  electrician,  machine  shop  work,  pattern  mak- 
ing, and  surveying. 

Beside  all  this,  the  children  go  to  museums  to  study  the  different 
parts  of  animals;  to  the  mountains  to  spend  a  day  with  the  oaks 
and  pines ;  to  fossil  beds  to  watch  the  excavation  of  extinct  animals ; 
and  to  the  seashore  to  study  marine  animals  and  algae. 

We  have  "flowed"  a  long  way  since  the  time  when  elementary 
education  meant  the  three  Rs,  and  higher  education  meant  the 
classics.  Book-repairing,  cobbling,  and  boat  building  taught  in 
the  public  schools!  Pupils  going  off — 3,000  in  a  company — to 
spend  a  day  at  the  seashore !  Ye  gods !  How  the  old  time  stick- 
lers for  strictly  a  literary  education  must  be  sitting  up  in  their 
graves  and  rubbing  their  startled  eyes  at  these  innovations ! 


The  Verb. 

I  am  the  Verb — 0  ye  Sucklings  of  Wisdom,  I  am  the  Most 
Mighty  Verb.  And  my  ways  are  like  unto  no  other  forms  of  speech — 
yea  terrible  and  intricate  are  my  ways,  for  it  is  I  that  assert.  Many 
things  have  I  told  that  could  not  have  been  told  without  Me.  I  stand 
alone — the  Verb.  Take  heed,  0  ye  Sucklings,  learn  well  my  ways 
for  I  am  not  always  bound  by  intransition,  and  I  have  aids  that  were 
and  are  and  will  be,  that  may  and  can  and  must  do  what  I  will — 
auxiliaries  to  Me,  the  Verb.  I  govern  time  as  time  has  governed 
men;  and  like  man  I  have  personality,  commanding  and  declaring, 
very  acitve ;  or,  like  woman,  I  am  moody,  feminine  by  nature,  speaking 
in  conditions,  passive,  indirect.  I  can  be  single  or  be  many  things,  be 
incomplete,  complete,  aye  what  I  will — finite,  infinite,  for  I  am  mighty 
and  I  am  the  Verb. 

Madeliene  N.  Prentice. 


Supervised  Study  in  Modern  Languages. 

Howard  Mitchell.  High  School,  Holyoke^  Mass. 

*,nHim:™aimiiiniiit|EKHAPS  no  innovation  in  school  life  in  recent 
I  ^^  I  •  years  offers  more  promise  for  the  advancement  of 
I  J^  I  good  teaching  than  supervised  study.  The  con- 
I  I    scientious  teacher  of  modem  foreign  languages  finds 

^imiiiiiiiiicimiiiiiiiiic^    in  it  at  least  a  partial  solution  for  the  vexing  prob- 

i  i    blem  of  how  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  his 

s  s  . 

I  I    pupils.     It  offers  a  great  opportunity  to  guide  the 

4>]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiitiiiiiiit<i»    1.  1-1111  J!  J!       •  x'l 

beginner,  bewildered  by  a  mass  oi  loreign  material 

and  strange  sounds,  through  the  fog  until  he  is  able  at  last  to  find 

his  own  way ;  to  lift  the  slow  pupil  to  a  plane  where  he  is  actually 

cheered  by  successful  achievement;  to  provide  new  material  for 

the  brilliant  pupil  commensurate  with  his  ability ;  and  to  spur  the 

plodder  to  greater  effort  and  to  give  him  an  extra  incentive  so  that 

he  will  not  be  content  with  mediocre  work. 

The  abolition  of  practically  all  recitation  upon  work  prepared 
outside  of  the  class  room  and  concentration  upon  oral  and  written 
drill  exercises  during  an  hour  period  are  necessary  in  the  initial 
stages  of  langniage  work.  Extraneous  materials  which  confuse 
should  be  eliminated  and  a  great  number  of  exercises  given,  bear- 
ing upon  a  single  essential  principle,  until  after  much  repetition 
that  principle  has  become  automatic,  habitual,  a  part  of  the  pupil's 
linguistic  knowledge.  The  recitation  of  paradigms  and  meaning- 
less rules  of  grammar  no  longer  find  a  place  in  good  modern  lan- 
guage teaching.  Supervised  oral  and  writton  class  drill  in  the 
foreign  idiom  must  take  its  place  so  that  we  may  teach  the  pupils 
how  to  use  the  foreig-n  language  instead  of  teaching  them  about  it. 

During  the  portion  of  the  recitation  period  allotted  to  super- 
vised study,  those  elements  which  confuse  and  befog  a  task  set  for 
the  pupil  can  be  discovered  and  means  taken  to  dispel  them.  A 
single  glance  over  a  pupil's  shoulder  at  the  written  work  being 
done  will  reveal  to  an  experienced  teacher  the  course  necessary 
to  check  a  wrong  conception  and  start  the  pupil  right.  Two  or 
three  minutes  individual  attention,  giving  a  couple  of  examples 
illustrating  the  exercise  will  nearly  always  bring :  "Oh.  I  see  how 
it  is  done  now !"  The  work  is  attacked  with  new  vigor  and  inter- 
est and  without  further  aid  the  pupil  will  generally  finish  the  exer- 
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cise  in  a  creditable  maimer.  The  pupil's  attention  has  been  fixed 
upon  the  vital  points  of  the  next  day's  lesson,  in  other  words  his 
powers  of  concentration  have  been  focused.  The  ability  to  con- 
centrate on  the  essential  parts  of  a  task  is  after  all  the  chief  factor 
in  study  and  if  the  teacher  has  been  successful  in  focusing  the 
pupil's  attention  on  the  vital  elements  of  a  given  piece  of  work  so 
that  he  will  finish  it  himself  he  has  rendered  his  pupil  a  great  ser- 
vice, he  has  shown  him  how  to  become  independent  with  the  mater- 
ials at  hand. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  supervised  study  is  the  effect  upon, 
the  teacher.  The  lazy  teacher  cannot  sit  behind  his  desk  and 
Bcold  and  nag  a  pupil  for  not  having  prepared  his  lesson.  He 
must  come  in  closer  contact  with  him  and  find  out  if  any  real 
obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  the  preparation  of  the  lesson.  He  is 
obliged  to  give  him  enough  individual  attention  to  insure  prepared 
work  for  the  next  day.  Generally  the  first  beneficial  result  is  a 
shortening  of  assignments  with  more  intensive  drill  on  the  lesson 
given.  As  the  teacher  gradually  comes  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  individual  pupils,  he  will  seek  to  discover  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  they  labor  and  formulate  methods  of  attack- 
ing them.  In  short,  if  he  has  ability,  supervised  study  gives  him 
the  welcome  opportunity  to  concentrate  upon  his  problem  and  work 
it  out  successfully,  for  how  else  would  he  be  able  to  guide  his 
pupils  to  successful  accomplishment  in  their  assigned  tasks. 

Both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  home  study  can  be  controlled 
as  in  no  other  way.  The  lazy  pupil  cannot  present  the  excuse  that 
he  did  not  know  how  to  do  the  work  or  didn't  have  the  time.  In- 
structions regarding  wi'itten  work  such  as  style  of  paper,  use  of  ink 
or  pencil,  appearance  of  paper,  amount  and  arrangement  of  mater- 
ial on  a  page  and  many  minor  details  which  should  be  observed  to 
fix  good  habits  of  study  can  be  enforced  to  the  letter.  In  the  last 
analysis  the  development  of  correct  study  habits,  of  power  to  use 
one's  tools  is  the  most  important  phase  of  the  teacher's  work. 
Facts  learned  from  the  text  book  or  the  teacher  are  soon  forgotten 
but  correct  habits  of  study  and  inspiration  received  from  the 
teacher  remain  the  pupil's  most  valuable  asset  in  later  life,  the 
key  with  which  he  can  unlock  the  hidden  treasures  of  modern 
foreign  literatures  and  civilizations  in  case  he  should  need  them. 

In  an  assignment  of  sentences  to  be  translated  into  the  foreign 
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tongue  it  is  possible  for  the  teacher  in  a  twenty  minute  study  period 
to  inspect  work  being  done  by  every  member  of  a  class  of  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  pupils.  Passing  up  and  down  the  aisles  with  a  red 
pencil  in  hand  a  line  can  be  dra^vn  under  each  mistake  in  the  first 
five  or  ten  sentences  written  during  the  period.  Such  inspection 
has  a  salutary  effect  on  the  quality  of  work  done.  The  pupil 
does  not  like  to  see  the  red  pencil  marks  on  his  paper.  They  are 
danger  signals  for  they  indicate  that  the  mistakes  must  be  cor- 
rected before  the  paper  is  accepted. 

Ten  minute  tests  on  vocabulary,  on  principal  parts  of  verbs  or 
other  phases  of  language  work  can  be  given  frequently.  These 
tests  are  easily  and  quickly  marked,  graded  and  returned  to  the 
pupil  the  next  day  for  correction  during  the  study  period  or  they 
can  be  corrected  and  graded  by  the  pupils  themselves  immediately 
after  the  test  is  given  if  care  is  exercised  by  the  teacher  that  all 
mistakes  are  detected.  In  both  grammar  and  reading  assign- 
ments such  tests  are  needed  to  insure  more  intensive  study  of  prin- 
cipal parts  of  verbs,  grammatical  constructions  and  idioms.  If 
the  pupil  wishes  to  maintain  a  good  mark  he  cannot  be  content 
with  a  cursory  reading  of  the  assigned  text.  The  short  ten  minute 
tests  whether  given  unexpectedly  or  at  regular  intervals  if  followed 
up  properly  by  the  teacher  have  a  remarkable  effect  upon  the  home 
study  of  the  more  advanced  pupils.  Short  dictations,  exercises  re- 
quiring the  filling  in  of  blanks,  idiomatic  constructions,  etc.,  can 
be  handled  in  a  similar  manner.  One  of  the  obvious  advantages 
of  the  short  quiz  given  often  is  the  chance  to  keep  hammering  a 
point  home  until  it  is  learned.  A  note  book  of  unusual  construc- 
tions, verbs,  etc.,  which  offer  special  difficulties  can  be  gathered 
from  the  test  papers.  Erequent  repetition  of  these  in  drills  and 
tests  will  eventually  make  them  common  property  of  even  the 
slowest  pupils. 

Many  serious  cases  of  "linguistic  indigestion"  have  resulted 
from  a  system  where  we  have  attempted  to  force  pupils  to  assim- 
ilate in  a  short  period  of  time  that  which  requires  much  time  and 
association  with  experience.  The  passing  of  the  one  year  language 
course  and  the  introduction  of  modern  foreign  languages  into  the 
grades  is  evidence  that  we  are  reaching  a  proper  diagnosis  of  the 
language  problem.  The  advent  of  supervised  study  will  bring 
>^ith  it  better  teaching  and  also  help  to  decrease  the  number  of 
^'linguistic  dyspeptics". 


Concerning  the  Pupil. 

(Concluded  from  December  EDUCATION'). 
Lauea  a.  Meiek^  Bay  View  High  School^  Milwaukee^  Wis. 

V. 

S'""""""°"' '""f  HAT  has  been  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 

I  ^  V  V  I  with  reference  to  elementary  education,  is  all  the 
I  ^V  i  more  true  of  the  high  school.  To  be  sure,  the 
I  I    pupil's  mental  life  now  assumes  a  more  positive  as- 

|>]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiicf  ^Qdt.  He  has  outgrown  the  playfulness  of  fancy; 
I  I    instead,  he  has  acquired  a  critical  attitude,  and  he 

I  i    becomes  most  exacting  in  his  measurement  of  him- 

*""""""'°'"""""«*  self  and  of  the  world.  At  no  period  in  life  is  the 
individual  more  interested  in  himself  than  during  adolescence. 
Then  comes  the  great  awakening  of  the  ego.  It  is  the  time  when 
the  youth  most  strongly  asserts  himself;  when  he  delights  in  the 
acquisition  and  realization  of  power ;  when  he  studies  himself  and 
surveys  his  fellowmen,  and  when  he  should  be  advancing  with 
mighty  strides  toward  the  goal  of  well  poised,  well  balanced  charac- 
ter. Instead  of  making  use  of  this  development,  the  school  as 
such,  ignores  it,  and  lets  the  most  vital  interest  the  pupil  possesses 
run  riot  in  inane  affection,  cynic  self-repression,  ridiculous  fetich- 
ism,  strange  hobbies  and  idiosyncracies,  and  whatever  form  the 
overflow  of  power  may  take.  Only  as  the  individual  teacher 
reaches  isolated  students  through  experiences  outside  the  class- 
room is  the  tremendous  factor  of  personal  development  brought  in- 
to play. 

The  problems  of  the  high  school  have  been  attributed  to  all 
manner  of  causes:  the  gap  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades, 
restrictions  of  the  curriculum,  the  influence  of  the  higher  schools, 
industrial  pressure,  the  foreign  element^ — have  each  been  given  a 
share  of  responsibility.  Methods  of  teaching  have  been  investi- 
gated, and  more  and  more  statistics  have  been  accumulated. 
Closer  correlation,  better  cooperation  between  departments,  is  the 
cry.     Does  it  not  all  lead  back  to  one  fact :  the  tendency  of  school 
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life  has  been  to  inhibit  intellectual  activity  and  to  prevent — the 
word  is  used  advisedly — to  prevent  the  best  development  of  the 
pupil  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  schools  have  all  but  killed  the  power 
of  thought  that  they  must  seek  to  revive  it,  and  lo,  the  study  reci- 
tation and  the  supervised  study  hour  are  called  into  being?  Is 
not  the  very  need  for  such  work  in  such  an  extended  manner  a  con- 
viction of  previous  school  activities  ?  Must  we  not  admit  that  we 
have  failed  to  secure  the  most  important  co-operation,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  pupils  themselves?  Who  indeed  are  the  real  educa- 
tors ? 

VI. 

"Remember  just  this :  pupils  are  always  responsive ;  they  give  a 
teacher  exactly  what  she  asks  for."  Those  words  were  the  only 
counsel  given  me  by  the  first  superintendent  under  whom  I  taught. 
Gradually  I  am  learning  their  significance.  Let  us  see  how  they 
apply.  For  example,  in  the  high  school  the  teachers  of  English 
flatter  themselves  that  they  come  close  to  the  personality  and  real 
interests  of  the  individual  students,  especially  through  composi- 
tion work.    What  do  they  ask  for  ?    Hear  what  they  say ! 

"These  pupils  simply  cannot  spell.  Their  work  is  atrocious.  I 
just  have  to  let  the  regular  work  wait  and  teach  them  to  spell." 

"My  English  people  don't  know  the  first  thing  about  sentence 
structure  and  punctuation.  I  can't  go  on  until  they  have  learned 
what  a  sentence  is  and  when  to  use  a  period." 

And  so  on. — Forthwith  the  patient  instructor  assumes  the  un- 
welcome responsibility  of  teaching  again  what  her  pupils  should 
have  learned  before  they  came  to  her.  And  the  pupils  ?  They 
did  cover  the  ground  long  since,  and  could  meet  the  proper  require- 
ment if  necessary,  but  why  exert  themselves  ?  They  give  what  is 
asked  for,  but  no  more.  If  the  teacher  accepts  them  at  that  stage, 
very  well.  If  she  insisted  upon  a  high  standard,  they  would  rise 
to  its  level.  They  do  not  enjoy  the  tedious  repetition  of  what  they 
have  already  been  drilled  on,  drilled  to  death.  On  the  contrary, 
they  dearly  hate  it;  that  is  one  reason  why  so  many  hate  school. 
Over  and  over  again  and  again,  the  same  rules  and  principles  and 
theories  and  exercises  year  after  year,  but  never  the  mastery  of 
any  of  them!     Pupils  do  enjoy  being  held  responsible;  they  want 
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to  be  obliged  to  live  up  to  ever  advancing  standards,  for  they  like 
to  be  considered  capable  of  greater  things, — and  they  like  to  "take 
a  dare."  Only  when  much  is  expected  of  them  do  they  go  at  their 
work  with  a  zest.  They  are  willing  to  bring  themselves  to  bear 
on  their  work  if  it  is  worth  while  to  do  so.  Witness  the  success 
attained  when  teachers  create  situations  that  make  the  assigned 
task  seem  profitable  to  the  doer.  Why  should  there  be  only  an  oc- 
casional appeal  of  the  sort,  and  that  secured  chiefly  through  arti- 
ficial interest  ?  If  the  stress  were  laid  on  the  one  essential,  which 
is  personal  reaction,  reaction  upon  things  that  challenge  attack, 
problems  and  stubborn  facts  that  want  to  be  grappled  with,  situa- 
tions that  want  to  be  investigated,  matters  that  invite  attention  and 
promise  enjoyment,  things  that  feed  mind  and  soul — if  the  em- 
phasis were  put  on  the  things  that  make  for  life,  and  if  the  mini- 
mum of  mechanical  accuracy  were  enforced  as  a  sine  qua  non, 
the  charge  of  wasted  hours  at  school  would  soon  be  void.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  if  as  soon  as  a  class  comprehend  a  princi- 
ple, they  are  held  absolutely  to  account  for  its  use,  and  nothing  less 
than  accurate  workmanship  in  those  things  is  accepted,  the  grind 
of  school  work  in  any  subject  decreases  by  one  half,  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  teaching  is  doubled. 

VII. 

The  prompt  and  satisfactory  completion  of  tasks  must  be  placed 
on  the  basis  of  personal  efficiency.  Pupils  want  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  growth  in  power.  Dangling  participles,  promis- 
cuous pronouns,  grammatical  errors,  and  all  the  other  bugbears 
of  composition  teaching  and  of  any  other  teaching,  whatever  their 
character,  have  no  title  to  the  prominence  they  occupy.  Develop- 
ment of  personal  ability  should  be  the  vital  consideration  through- 
out the  curriculum.  Moreover,  the  pupil's  progress  must  be  rapid 
enough  so  that  he  himself  is  aware  of  it.  It  must  keep  pace  with 
the  growing  ego.  Power  to  get  essentials  from  the  printed  page, 
to  weigh  assertions  pro  and  con,  skill  in  testing  the  application  of 
a  theory,  resourcefulness  in  thinking,  increasing  ability  to  dis- 
cover relationship  between  things,  and  growing  facility  of  adapta- 
tion, that  is  what  appeals  to  the  high  school  boy  and  girl.  More 
than  we  suspect,  this  truth  accounts  for  the  success  of  many  a  stu- 
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dent  in  the  natural  sciences.  The  teacher's  assignments,  no  matter 
how  cleverly  prepared  or  how  entertaining  they  may  be,  are  but  a 
frittering  away  of  time  and  energy  unless  they  minister  to  these 
needs.  The  pupil's  criterion  demands  an  answer  to  the  question, 
What  good  will  this  do  me  ?  and  that  means  not  merely,  How  will 
it  help  me  earn  my  bread  and  butter  ?  but  also,  What  can  it  contri- 
bute to  the  making  of  myself,  my  character,  my  life  ?  He  has  a 
right  to  ask,  At  what  price  do  I  purchase  this  knowledge  ?  and  he 
should  be  heard  when  he  cries,  Give  me  "knowledge  not  purchased 
by  the  loss  of  power".^ 

We  forget  that  our  young  egotist  is  likewise  a  moralist  who 
ponders  over  problems  of  the  now  and  the  hereafter,  who  reaches 
out  toward  ideals,  and  who  greedily  seizes  upon  that  which  will 
satisfy  his  yearning  for  the  fulness  of  life. — He  asks  for  bread; 
the  school  too  often  gives  him  a  stone. 

What  folly  we  practice.  All  through  the  wonderful  opportunity 
of  the  high  school  years,  pupils  daily  become  more  and  more  de- 
void of  native  impulse,  more  and  more  comfortably  reliant  upon 
the  help  of  the  teacher.  It  is  so  easy  to  run  in  and  get  a  sugges- 
tion from  the  teacher  during  the  conference  period,  and  to  study 
from  outlines  and  questions  supplied  from  the  desk — and  so  much 
easier  than  to  work  things  out  alone.  And  this  state  of  affairs  is 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  "Neither  boys  nor  master  think 
any  worse  of  a  boy  because  he  does  not  work  hard  at  his  lesson."^ 
So  the  years  pass  by.  When  this  semblance  of  effort,  this  mock- 
ery of  toil  is  done,  the  youth  goes  forth  rejoicing;  and  on  com- 
mencement night  he  is  sent  out  with  earnest  exhortations  to  think 
independently,  to  bring  himself  to  bear  upon  his  work  and  upon 
life, — in  other  words,  to  do  what  he  has  not  learned  to  practice  at 
school.  Were  it  not  for  the  saving  grace  of  vacation  experiences 
and  of  the  toil  which  stern  necessity  has  frequently  required  out- 
side of  school  hours,  the  situation  would  be  hopeless.  Even  so,  the 
years  at  college  and  the  hard  knocks  of  the  everyday  world  can 
hardly  break  the  bonds  of  habit  that  have  been  forged. 

VIII. 

The  world  surveys  our  extravagant  system  of  education  and 

iWordsworth :     The  Prelude,  Book  11. 

2School  and  Society,  3:807     (Quoted  from  The  London  Journal  of  Education.) 
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stands  astonished.  Where  is  its  justification  ?  What  have  we  to 
show  ?  "What  is  the  matter  with  our  college  education,  our  high 
school  education  as  we  have  had  it?  500,000  college  graduates 
among  our  population,  and  yet  little  Switzerland  uses  more  liter- 
ary journals  of  high  quality  than  America,"  is  Dr.  Lee's  comment 
at  the  March  1916  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion.— As  for  keenness  of  mentality,  penetration,  aggressiveness, 
virility  of  thought,  is  it  true  that  such  qualities  must  not  be  ex- 
pected of  Americans  ? 

What  our  schools  need  is  a  new  humanism.  There  is  much  stir 
abroad:  new  methods  are  springing  up  here  and  there  and  every- 
where. The  Pueblo  Plan,  the  self-conducted  recitation,  recitations 
only  for  pupils  who  need  them,  the  supervised  study  period,  the 
development  of  reflective  thinking  in  the  school  are  already  well 
known.  ^  But  no  one  scheme  or  plan  can  solve  the  problem.  There 
must  come  a  regeneration  of  our  entire  attitude  toward  the  school. 
"The  first  fundamental  condition  of  educational  eflficiency  is  the 
attitude  of  our  boys  and  girls  toward  their  work,"  we  read.*  Let 
us  remember  that  this  attitude  must  be  an  ingenuous  and  active 
one,  not  a  simulated  response  to  an  instructor's  effort.  It  is  ut- 
terly false  to  say,  as  is  so  constantly  done,  that  everything  must 
be  made  to  appeal  to  the  pupil's  interests :  the  stress  should  not  be 
laid  upon  the  teacher's  feeding  these  interests,  but  upon  her  helping 
the  pupil  to  learn  to  discover  and  to  utilize  values  himself.  That 
is  a  far  greater  task,  and  a  nobler  one.  Let  us  have  done  with  our 
patronizing  air.  Let  us  see  the  pupils  as  they  are,  energetic 
young  people  full  of  the  vigor  of  life,  human  potentialities. 

It  is  true,  "The  teacher's  function  is  to  surround  the  pupil  with 
necessities  which  will  constrain  him  to  use  his  own  mind,"^  yet  let 
the  emphasis  be  placed  aright  Let  us  begin  with  the  pupil  in  the 
focus  of  attention,  not  with  the  teacher.  Let. the  pupil  into  the 
game.  Let  him  work  out  his  OAvn  salvation;  require  him  to  ques- 
tion the  matter  he  is  studying,  instead  of  waiting  to  he  questioned ; 
require  him  to  come  prepared  to  justify  his  methods  as  well  as  his 
results.     Let  it  be,  not  What  am  I,  the  teacher,  going  to  cause  to  be 

sSee  Parker,  Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  High  School,  Chapters  IX  and  XV. 
4School  and  Society,  II:  102. 
6School  and  Society,  ni:807. 
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passing  in  the  minds  of  the  class  ?  but  rather,  What  is  going  on  in 
their  minds  that  will  eontribnte  to  the  end  in  view  ?  First  let  the 
question  be  answered,  How  far  can  these  bojs  and  girls  project 
themselves  along  this  path  ?  and  then  say,  To  what  extent  should  I 
point  the  way  ?  Let  the  classroom  present  the  interplay  of  vigor- 
ous competitive  thought;  let  the  pupil  apply  the  resourcefulness 
he  shows  in  his  pursuits  outside  the  schoolroom;  let  the  effort 
come  from  the  youthful  mind.  Neither  blind  following  of  the 
thought  of  another,  ijor  the  equally  blind  beating  about  in  the 
frantic  hope  of  chancing  to  hit  upon  the  desideratum,  but  the  in- 
telligent application  of  mental  energy  and  testing  of  mental  cali- 
bre, healthfully  strenuous  thinking, — this  must  constitute  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  classroom.  The  school  must  no  longer  deal  with  pupils 
as  though  they  were  passive  creatures,  mere  objects  of  the  efforts 
of  others ;  it  must  see  them  as  the  active  producers,  and  the  teachers 
as  the  co-workers  only;  it  must  reverence  the  life  that  is  within 
children ;  it  must  treat  them  as  "real  persons" ;  and  not  until  this 
is  done  will  our  education  become  efficient. 


Of         ^ 


Teaching  How  To  Study  Chemistry. 

Pkin.  L.  R.  Collins^  Farmington  High  School^ 
UnionvillEj  Conn. 

4]iiiiiiuniiDiiiiiii t*HIS  subject  is  so  closely  allied  with  "How  to  Teach 

I      n|^       I    Chemistry"  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  par- 
i        J[        I    tially  combining  the  two  in  this  discussion. 
I  I        We  fully  realize  that  the  study  of  chemistry 

i^iiHiiiniiiiDiiiiiiiinircl  dates  back  through  long  years  of  patient  toil,  -ontir- 
I  I    ing  effort,  and  often  great  privation  on  the  part  of 

I  i    the  student  in  the  face  of  the  ridicule  of  scoffers 

*""""""'™"""""^*  and  unbelievers.  Yet  the  realization  of  the  goal 
attained  has  ever  been  a  satisfactory  reward  to  the  investigator^ 
and  ever  will  be.  We  owe  much  to  these  men  who  had  little  to 
work  with  except  their  own  brains  and  hands,  who  died  before  the 
true  worth  of  their  discoveries  was  appreciated.  We  have  bene- 
fited not  only  by  the  results  of  their  researches,  but  also  by  the 
noble  example  they  have  placed  in  our  way.  Frequently  we  read 
about  the  pupils  of  these  pioneers  taking  up  the  work  where  it  was 
left  by  the  master  and  carrying  it  through  to  completion.  Thus 
their  work  truly  lives  after  them  in  more  senses  than  one,  and 
mankind  is  immeasurably  indebted  to  them,  let  us  repeat,  for  what 
they  have  done  for  all,  at  the  expense  of  life  itself  in  some  in- 
stances. To  bring  it  down  to  the  present,  let  us  not  forget  those 
who  are  giving  their  lives  to  develop  the  usefulness  of  the  radio- 
active elements,  and  those  who  in  various  ways  are  advancing  the 
art  of  medicine,  as  applied  to  the  so  called  incurable  diseases. 

While  the  study  of  chemistry  is  by  no  means  new,  the  teaching 
of  the  subject  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

We  will  unanimously  agree  that  the  greater  part  of  our  know- 
ledge is  acquired  through  investigation  at  our  own  suggestion,  and 
that  little  children  have  a  natural  desire  to  ask  questions  and  learn 
about  what  is  taking  place  around  them.  With  this  thought  in 
mind,  there  seems  but  one  logical  method  open  to  us  for  teaching 
pupils  how  to  study  chemistry,  or  anything  else ;  namely,  to  guide 
them  through  the  jungle  of  their  own  many  and  varied  knowledge- 
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seeking  thoughts  along  the  path  of  investigation  to  the  clearing  of 
understanding.  This  is  no  mean  task  and  requires  all  the  skill 
and  ingenuity  possessed  by  the  most  earnest  teachers.  Chemistry, 
with  its  wide  scope  of  application  and  intimate  contact  with  life- 
processes  and  the  conveniences  of  civilization,  offers  almost  un- 
limited opportunity  for  this  sort  of  instruction.  This  being  so, 
the  question  resolves  itself  into  this:  "How,  in  the  Study  of 
Chemistry,  Shall  We  Foster  and  Sustain  This  Native  Instinct  of 
Investigation  ?" 

The  average  high  school  senior  elects  chemistry  with  practically 
no  idea  as  to  what  he  is  to  undertake.  He  goes  to  class  with  a 
vague  felling  of  unrest  and  curiosity.  He  finds  that  there  will  be 
work  in  the  laboratory  on  certain  days,  and  that  there  is  consider- 
able to  learn  about  the  everyday  things  of  life,  which  may  be  use- 
ful and  interesting  to  him. 

This  is  the  teacher's  first  opportunity  for  teaching  his  pupils 
how  to  study  chemistry.  He  should  give  a  brief  setting  for  the 
course,  recount  some  of  the  accomplishments  of  noted  chemists  of 
the  past,  and  particularly  of  the  present.  Indeed,  he  should  en- 
deavor to  create  a  proper  atmosphere  and  get  the  class  to  thinking 
of  the  subject  unconsciously.  He  is  then  ready  to  assign  the 
lesson. 

Through  the  assignment,  the  instructor  can  do  much  toward 
showing  pupils  how  to  study  chemistry.  A  great  deal  depends 
on  the  use  made  of  the  time  allotted  to  this  important  step,  and 
no  little  thought  should  be  employed  by  the  teacher  in  preparing 
for  it.  He  would  do  well  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  McMurry, 
as  outlined  in  his  "Method  of  the  Eecitation".  Have  the  class 
recall  familiar,  concrete  facts  as  a  means  to  assimilating  the 
abstract.  Encourage  individual  experimentation  to  this  end. 
Arouse  the  desire  to  seek  results  for  themselves.  There  is  no  better 
type  of  work  in  science  than  the  project  system.  It  is  proving 
successful  in  many  schools  and  is  a  decided  step  in  advance.  We 
need  dwell  on  this  phase  only  long  enough  to  recall  the  fact  that 
pupils  are  ever  ready  to  display  wisdom,  and  that  interest  can  be 
obtained  and  retained  in  no  way  so  well  as  by  taking  account  of  all 
the  pupils'  knowledge  which  bears  directly  on  the  new  thought  to 
be  presented  in  a  lesson.     Every  teacher  of  chemistry  should 
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exert  all  reasonable  effort  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  assignment 
helpful  and  instructive  to  the  pupil  in  his  preparation  for  the  com- 
ing recitation.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  great  responsibility 
rests  on  the  teacher,  and  that  the  grade  of  work  turned  out  by  the 
class  is  a  direct  reflection,  in  most  cases,  of  the  type  of  instruction 
furnished. 

The  second  step  in  preparation  is  the  study-period,  which,  if 
possible,  should  be  supervised  by  the  instructor,  since  it  saves  so 
much  valuable  time  to  the  pupils.  We  often  hear  a  conscientious 
student  say,  "I  worked  over  an  hour  on  that  problem  and  couldn't 
get  it  then."  Such  a  condition  is  absolutely  wrong.  A  few  hints 
by  the  supervisor  would  have  straightened  out  the  kink  and  several 
problems  could  have  been  solved,  to  the  benefit  and  satisfaction  of 
the  pupil.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  more  power  can  be  developed  in 
the  child's  mentality,  and  additional  ground  covered  with  a  greater 
degree  of  thoroughness  by  this  kind  of  work  than  by  home-study 
— that  bugbear  of  high  school  pupils.  Proof  of  this  statement  has 
already  been  demonstrated  in  several  schools  in  various  sections 
of  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, where  we  invariably  find  that  pupils  who  study  at  home  a 
longer  time  each  day  do  practically  no  better  daily  work  than  those 
under  supervision  accomplish  in  a  shorter  period,  and  that  when  it 
comes  to  a  test  of  sight  analysis  and  the  exercise  of  judgment  the 
latter  pupils  almost  always  excel  by  several  points.  With  these  facta 
before  us  let  us  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  short  study-period, 
and  use  it  as  an  introduction  to  the  principal  stage  in  lesson  pre- 
paration,^— the  laboratory  exercises. 

Laboratory  work  is  of  extreme  importance  and  usefulness  only 
in  so  far  as  it  is  of  the  proper  type,  and  performed  at  the  right 
point  in  the  sequence  of  preparatory  steps.  As  soon  as  the  pupil 
has  a  fairly  comprehensive  idea  of  the  topic  at  hand  let  him  pro- 
ceed from  the  study-period  to  his  place  at  the  table,  where  he  should 
find  sufficient  material  and  necessary  apparatus  to  perform  any 
simple  experiment  illustrating  the  subject  under  consideration. 
Original  experiments  are  decidedly  preferable  to  prescribed  exer- 
cises and  should  be  encouraged  by  the  instructor.  There  is  little 
difficulty  in  getting  this  kind  of  work  from  the  average  pupil,  and 
it  is  much  more  interesting  to  him  because  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
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carrying  out  his  own  line  of  thought  and  doing  a  task  of  his  own 
selection.  Let  him  assemble  the  apparatus  and  carry  out  his  ex- 
periment with  as  little  assistance  as  possible.  Give  him  to  under- 
stand (1)  that  in  regard  to  every  question  relating  to  a  reaction 
he  is  responsible  for  the  answer  that  could  be  obtained  by  any  keen 
observer  (2)  that  he  is  not  rediscovering  facts,  but  carefully  in- 
specting known  truths  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  better  con- 
ception of  the  same,  and  a  knowledge  of  conditions  most  favorable 
to  good  results  (3)  that  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  uncover- 
ing something  new  in  connection  with  the  principal  reaction  that 
has  escaped  the  eye  of  everyone  else.  Filled  with  this  purpose  he 
will  accomplish  real  good,  but  left  to  himself  with  a  laboratory 
manual  he  simply  imitates  the  cook  in  her  process  of  making  a 
cake  with  the  aid  of  a  recipe,  and,  as  a  rule,  gets  much  poorer  re- 
sults. 

The  laboratory  is  the  incubator  of  scientific  thought.  It  should 
be  eargerly  sought  by  the  pupils  as  a  place  to  learn  more,  through 
personal  analysis,  about  the  common,  everyday  things  that  have 
to  do  with  our  living.  They  should  be  granted  every  possible  ad- 
vantage for  this  work  in  the  way  of  reference  books,  bulletins, 
reagents,  and  apparatus.  They  should  be  encouraged,  here  in 
their  workshop,  to  make  direct  and  useful  application  of  their 
newly  acquired  knowledge  to  practical  problems  of  the  community. 
We  have  read  about  the  good  that  Mr.  AUyn's  classes  have  done  in 
Westfield,  and  commend  it.  We  can  see  results  in  such  effort. 
Let  us,  then,  to  a  reasonable  degree,  bend  our  energies  in  that 
direction.  Many  children  are  particularly  interested  in  some  line 
of  work  and  need  little  additional  impetus  to  launch  them  on  a 
voyage  of  investigation. 

We  read  much  concerning  the  development  of  spontaneous  action 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  laboratory  oifers  an  incomparable 
opportunity  for  this. 

What  to  do  with  these  facts  obtained  in  the  laboratory  and  how 
to  make  use  of  them,  are  the  next  logical  questions  for  considera- 
tion. We  find  the  answer  to  the  first  in  the  familiar  laboratory 
sheets — which  leads  us  to  remark  concerning  those  same  sheets. 
Too  often  we  find  the  process  of  writing  them  up  purely  mechani- 
cal and  rigidly  formal.     The  desire  to  conform  exactly  with  the 
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outline  prescribed  hj  the  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  course 
frequently  precludes  all  thoughts 'of  originality,  and  results  in  a 
waste  of  time  so  far  as  any  intrinsic  value  to  the  writer  is  involved. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  should  be  no  psychological  order  of 
sequence  suggested,  but  that  the  pupil  should  be  allowed  the  priv- 
ilege of  adapting  each  record  to  the  experiment  under  direct  treat- 
ment so  long  as  this  is  systematic  and  concise.  These  records 
should  be  neatly  and  plainly  written,  and  any  data  accumulated 
should  usually  be  tabulated.  Simple,  straight-line  diagrams  are 
preferable.  (A  stencil  saves  time  and  gives  a  neat  appearance.) 
With  these  general  directions  the  pupil  is  unhampered  and  free  to 
exercise  his  own  judgment  in  preparing  his  reports. 

These  laboratory  sheets  have  at  least  two  distinct  uses.  (1) 
They  contain  the  statements  of  results  obtained  from  the  study  of 
the  various  lessons,  as  demonstrated  by  the  student  himself,  and 
thus  serve  to  fix  these  facts  firmly  in  his  mind.  (2)  As  a  collec- 
tion of  material  for  a  general  survey  of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  or 
of  a  particular  lesson,  they  are  a  summary  of  supreme  importance. 
Furthermore,  they  form  a  brief  reference  book  which  may  be  used 
as  a  source  for  further  investigation.  High  school  pupils  ordina- 
rily think  only  of  the  former  uses,  but  we  may  call  their  attention 
to  the  fact  that  scientists  preserve  all  their  data  and  build  new 
achievements  from  the  material  of  the  old.  In  this  way  we  may 
emphasize  that  the  knowledge  they  are  accumulating  is  to  be  of 
lasting  value  and  is  not  simply  acquired  to  pass  a  test  or  get  a  high 
grade  in  recitation. 

Before  going  to  Recitation  the  pupils  should  review  the  text-book 
assignment  for  the  purpose  of  getting,  through  the  experiences 
gained  in  the  laboratory,  a  more  comprehensive  understanding  of 
the  essentials  of  the  lesson.  Either  before  or  after  the  short  study- 
period,  the  instructor,  by  a  class  demonstration,  should  elucidate 
any  especially  difficult  problem.  Visits  to  local  mills  and  facto- 
ries, under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  arouse  and  stimulate  inter- 
est not  only  in  chemistry  but  also  in  the  industries  themselves,  to 
the  advancement  of  all  concerned.  These  should  constitute  a  re- 
quired part  of  the  work  in  the  course.  In  some  schools  it  is  pos- 
sible, and  practicable,  to  allow  the  pupils  to  work  in  these  places  of 
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business  and  get  credit  in  chemistry  for  it.     This  is  to  be  seriously 
considered  by  all  who  have  classes  in  this  subject. 

In  any  case,  the  assignment  to  individual  students  of  special 
problems — to  be  solved  by  the  project  method,  and  reported  upon  at 
the  opening  of  the  recitation — aids  greatly  in  clearing  away  the 
haze  which  sometimes  conceals  difficult  parts  of  the  lesson  from 
some  members  of  the  class.  This  phase  of  the  work  is  important. 
The  pupil  receiving  the  assignment  is  benefited  far  more  than  the 
class,  since,  with  the  feeling  of  responsibility,  which  youth  enjoys, 
he  is  urged  to  put  for  his  best  effort  for  the  enlightenment  of  others. 

Just  a  word  in  regard  to  these  special  reports.  It  would  be  time 
well  spent  by  the  instructor  if  he  would  explain  to  the  class  just 
how  to  handle  an  assignment  of  this  kind.  Too  many,  indeed- 
practically  all,  pupils  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  reading  every 
last  word  in  a  book  or  article  when  a  keen  searching-out  of  the  im- 
portant thoughts  would  accomplish  the  same  result  in  much  less 
time  and  with  far  less  mental  plodding.  This  ability  to  detect  the 
key-note,  to  get  the  germ  without  being  obliged  to  consume  the  en- 
dosperm, is  worth  not  a  little,  and  serves  to  sharpen  the  sense  of 
discrimination  and  to  develop  judgment.  These  two  qualities  are 
of  prime  importance  in  the  study  of  any  subject,  but  especially 
one  of  a  scientific  nature.  When  illustrating  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  looking  up  material  for  a  paper  it  would  be  well  to  point 
out  that,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  same  principle  holds  true  in  the  pre- 
paration of  each  lesson  from  the  text-book.  If  we  can  implant  the 
idea  of  topical  study  and  recitation  in  the  minds  of  our  pupils  we 
shall  have  done  much  toward  teaching  them  how  to  study  chemistry. 

"While  considering  the  recitation  we  should  realize  its  functions. 
The  pupils  have  now  collected  and  digested  all  information  at  their 
disposal,  and  it  remains  for  the  recitation  to  review,  correlate,  and 
arrange  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  and  disclose  generaliza- 
tions based  on  the  concrete  facts  at  hand.  Here  each  member  of 
the  class  has  an  opportunity  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  common 
good  by  presenting  anything  he  may  have  found  which  bears  on 
the  lesson,  and  stating  his  conclusion  in  regard  to  its  content,  as 
revealed  in  his  own  investigation.  A  portion  of  the  period  should 
be  devoted  to  an  oral  quiz  by  the  teacher,  that  he  may  get  an  esti- 
mate of  each  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  subject  under  discussion 
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and  to  bring  out  all  facts  possessed  by  the  class.  Written  tests 
should  be  given  at  frequent  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
the  student  a  chance  to  use  his  power  of  selection  and  application 
of  specific  facts  in  his  possession.  The  teacher  should  bring  in 
articles  of  the  day,  and  occasionally  give  short  talks  on  current 
topics  relative  to  chemistry.  Thus,  by  example,  he  will  teach  his 
class  how  to  study  the  subject. 

In  conclusion  let  us  recall  the  following  essentials  if  we  would 
teach  our  pupils  how  to  study  chemistry : 

(1)  Create  a  setting  and  atmosphere  for  our  subject  by  re- 
calling, from  time  to  time,  the  achievements  of  scientists  of  the 
past,  and  particularly  of  the  present; 

(2)  Give  assignments  of  reasonable  length,  and  make  them, 
definite,  clear,  and  concise; 

(3)  Allow  a  brief  study-period,  under  supervision,  before 
laboratory  work  is  undertaken ; 

(4)  Encourage  plenty  of  laboratory  work  of  the  project  type, 
having  the  pupils  choose  their  own  es^eriments ; 

(5)  Insist  on  neatness  and  accuracy  in  this  work; 

(6)  See  that  all  necessary  data  is  collected  and  that  reports 
are  properly  written  up  and  arranged ; 

(7)  Suggest  that  these  records  be  used  in  preparation  for  the 
recitation ; 

^(8)     Take  the  class  to  inspect  local  chemical  industries; 

(9)  Encourage  special  reports  on  topics  relating  to  the  lesson; 

(10)  Bring  in  some  of  these  yourself  on  current  chemical  dis- 
coveries ; 

(11)  Present  tests  and  quizes  in  such  a  way  as  to  call  for  the 
exercise  of  reason  and  judgment,  rather  than  memory,  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil ; 

In  short,  let  us  make  the  subject  of  chemistry  so  interesting  and 
useful  that  our  pupils  will  consider  it  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  seek 
out  as  many  of  its  secrets  as  possible  in  the  limited  time  at  their 
disposal,  and  we  shall  have  done  much  toward  teaching  them  how; 
to  study  chemistry. 


"Anna  Karenina"  and  Similar  Types  of 
Literature. 

By  G.  David  Houston^  Professoe  of  English,  Howaed 
University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

|MiiiiiMiiiiaimmiinii|  q  copious  is  the  criticism  of  Tolstoi's  Anna  Karenina 
§  Q*  =  t^^t  0^6  shrinks  from  augmenting  the  amount.  The 
I  ij  I  only  excuse  for  the  present  venture  lies  partly  in 
I  I    the  reflection  that  the  grave  immoral  influence  of 

jfliiiiiiiniittainiiimiiic^  the  story  has  thus  far  escaped  the  pens  of  critics, 
I  I    and  partly  in  the  desire  to  raise  the  query  of  the 

i  i    propriety  of  this  type  of  literature  for  classroom 

*mmmmmmt4.  study.  That  the  story  is  an  artistic  and  realistic 
portrayal  of  life  may  defy  any  adverse  criticism ;  but  not  all  phases 
of  life,  even  under  the  caption  of  literature,  leave  a  healthy  im- 
pression of  human  nature.  We  are  prone  to  believe,  in  these  days, 
that  whatever  the  literary  few  approve  as  masterpieces  can  be  read 
with  impunity  by  classes  in  literature.  Anna  Karenina  is  a  fla- 
grant example  of  such  masterpieces.  Regardless  of  what  may  be 
urged  in  favor  of  the  artistic  qualities,  the  philosophical,  economic, 
and  ethical  precepts  of  the  book,  the  story  of  an  unfaithful  wife, 
which  story  dominates  the  whole  action,  raises  the  question  of  the 
influence  of  such  a  theme  on  the  minds  of  youthful  students. 

We  seldom  hesitate  to  condemn  the  commonplace  detective  story 
for  its  corrupting  influence  on  the  youth,  and  we  are  becoming 
justly  more  and  more  severe  on  the  censurable  moving-picture  film ; 
but  when  the  great  creators  of  fiction  present  us  with  such  pictures 
as  those  of  Anna  Karenina,  Mrs.  Frankfort,  Hester  Prynne,  and  a 
vast  host  of  this  type,  we  receive  with  out-stretched  hands  such 
works,  and  bequeath  them  to  posterity.  The  traditional  deference 
paid  to  that  comprehensive  term  "literature"  sufficies  to  give  such 
productions  a  conspicuous  place  in  any  reputable  course  in  Eng- 
lish Literature.  Yet,  very  few  themes  can  be  more  harmful  to 
the  cause  of  morality  than  that  of  the  unfaithful  wife.  We  may, 
of  course,  multiply  the  number  of  profitable  lessons  that  are  re- 
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fleeted  in  such  a  pitiable  picture  of  liuinan  frailty.  We  may  urge 
with  greater  vehemence  than  ever  that  "the  wages  of  sin  is  death". 
We  may,  for  example,  hold  up  Anna's  tragic  end  as  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  her  evil  conduct.  In  fact,  all  sorts  of  ethical 
truths  press  one  another  for  expression.  But  after  all,  the  fram- 
ing of  ethical  lessons  which  may  accrue  from  any  piece  of  litera- 
ture is  the  enterprise  of  critics.  What  Anna  Karenina  is  capable 
of  meaning  in  terms  of  moral  significance  is  of  less  import  to  a 
class  in  literature  than  what  it  actually  impresses  on  the  minds 
of  these  youthful  readers.  Anna  needs  must  evoke  sympathy  from 
every  human  breast,  but  to  the  youthful  student  of  literature  she 
must  give  the  erroneous  impression  of  woman's  moral  weakness,  a 
theme  which  has  never,  strangely  enough,  failed  to  be  popular ;  for 
woman's  place  on  the  pages  of  literature  cannot,  on  the  whole,  be 
considered  enviable. 

The  effect  of  Anna's  losing  struggle  against  overpowering  forces 
within  her  is  pathetically  tragic,  but  her  moral  decay  raises  the 
pertinent  query,  "How  could  a  woman,  once  a  faithful  wife  and 
devoted  mother,  fall  so  low  ?"  Yet,  Tolstoi's  marvelous  power  of 
giving  verisimilitude  to  fiction  makes  us  feel  that  we  have  before 
us  a  real  woman,  and  not  a  creation  of  the  imagination.  We  fol- 
low Anna  step  by  step.  We  see  her  setting  out  on  her  sisterly 
mission,  her  first  meeting  with  Vronsky,  her  subsequent  interview 
with  Vronsky  during  the  snow  storm,  her  encouragement  of  a 
clandestine  love,  her  unfortunate  illness,  and  her  suicide.  -  It  is  in 
this  unflinching  realism  of  Tolstoi,  in  this  life-likeness  of  events, 
that  the  moral  danger  of  the  book  lies. 

The  morality  of  any  age,  country,  or  race  must  obviously  de- 
pend largely  upon  a  strong  womanhood.  Literature,  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  agencies  of  morality,  ought  by  all  means  to  present 
the  exemplary  ideals  of  womanhood ;  not  what  women  ought  not  to 
do,  but  what  they  ought  to  do, — what  they  have  done  to  ennoble 
mankind.  The  rebuke  which  the  god  of  love  gave  Chaucer  is  just 
as  applicable  to  the  author  of  Anna  Karenina^ — "Why  would  you 
not  speak  well  of  women,  as  you  have  said  evil  ?"  Tolstoi  makes 
the  traditional  blunder  of  building  up  a  plot  around  woman's 
infidelity.*  Altogether  too  many  novelists  and  dramatics  have 
held  up  for  inspection  women  defeated  in  their  struggle  against 
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temptation.  The  presence  of  many  noble  women  on  tlie  pages  of 
literature  is  no  more  compensatory  for  tHe  injury  done  by  the 
opposite  tendency  than  indemnity  is  for  the  harm  done  by  a  rail- 
road wreck.  Is  this  kind  of  narrative  a  wise  selection  for  class- 
room study  ?         ^ 

Men  and  women  of  riper  judgments  may  be  expected  to  read 
Anna  Karenina  without  deleterious  consequences  to  their  morals, 
and  to  interpret  the  story  with  varying  degrees  of  introspection. 
But  what  about  the  youthful  student?  What  is  his  conclusion, 
when  he  sees  this  woman,  previously  good  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  let  an  ungovernable  and  unpardonable  love  wreck  her  home, 
her  honor,  and  her  virtue  ?  If  the  same  student  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  read  consecutively  a  number  of  stories  of  this  type,  he 
may  form  a  most  unfavorable  impression  of  womanhood.  He  may 
make  a  reprehensible  generalization  concerning  the  sex  for  which 
he  should  be  educated  to  entertain  profoundest  respect.  Surely, 
such  stories  keep  alive  the  thought  that  woman  cannot  be  en- 
trusted with  her  own  fortune,  and  that  she  is  a  mere  malleable 
human  substance,  capable  at  best  of  being  hardly  more  than  a 
choice  possession  of  man, — seldom  his  equal  or  companion. 

Tolstoi,  following  many  precedents,  leaves  us  to  feel  that  there 
must  have  been  a  preponderance  of  evil  germs  in  Anna's  organism, 
that  under  her  savory  reputation  lay  a  contradictory  character, 
that  she  was  morally  strong,  only  when  temptation  was  absent.  If 
Tolstoi  had  represented  her  at  the  beginning  as  a  veritable  Moll 
Flanders  or  Roxana,  the  immoral  influence  of  the  book  would  have 
been  considerably  diminished ;  for  from  such  women  the  reader  is 
free  to  expect  any  lapse  of  virtue.  But  by  taking  a  woman  from 
whom  we  expect  the  most  exemplary  behavior  and  infecting  her, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  with  moral  decay,  the  author  conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously  libels  woman's  fidelity.  We  have  not,  to  be 
sure,  any  real  account  of  Anna's  life  before  her  arrival  in  Moscow. 
Our  only  knowledge  of  her  is  gleamed  from  the  remarks  of  others. 
On  the  day  of  her  arrival,  Dolly  says : 

"I  know  nothing  about  her  that  is  not  good,  and  our  relations 
have  always  been  good  and  friendly." 

Then  Tolstoi  adds  that  Dolly  could  not  do  away  with  the  im^ 
pression  left  by  her  frequent  visits  with  the  Kareninas,  at  Peters- 
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burg,  that  their  home  did  not  seem  entirely  pleasant,  that  there 
was  something  false  in  the  family  life.  But  such  a  reflection  can- 
not properly  be  construed  as  indicating  infidelity  on  Anna's  part. 
Her  husband  was  her  senior  by  twenty  years ;  so  the  "something 
false  in  their  family  life"  may  suggest  a  kind  of  incompatibility 
which  sometimes  results  from  such  an  inequality  in  ages. 

Again,  the  remarks  of  Vronsky's  mother  ought  not  to  pass  un- 
noticed.    She  says : 

"Anna  Arkadyevna  has  a  little  boy  about  eight  years  old;  she 
has  never  been  separated  from  him  before,  and  it  troubles  her." 
This  little  realistic  touch  connotes  a  real  mother, — not  a  Lady 
Capulet  or  a  Lady  Ashton,  neither  of  whom  supplies,  in  care  and 
attention,  the  place  of  a  real  mother, — ^but  a  devoted  mother  with 
those  maternal  instincts  that  are  usually  coexistent  with  wifely 
devotion.  Moreover,  Kitty  alludes  to  Anna  as  the  "great  Peters- 
burg Lady  whose  praise  is  in  everybody's  mouth."  From  such 
brief  suggestive  passages,  and  in  absence  of  any  contradictory  in- 
formation, we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  Anna  was  a  faithful 
wife  and  a  devoted  mother  before  she  went  to  Moscow  on  her  er- 
rand of  mercy.  But  as  soon  as  temptation  is  thrown  across  her 
path,  she  stumbles  and  never  recovers  her  moral  equilibrium. 

One  grave  moral  objection  to  the  story  for  classroom  study  is 
Anna's  utter  inability  to  assert  at  critical  times  her  better  nature. 
She  is  altogether  too  weak  to  be  presented  to  a  class  of  young  peo- 
ple. The  significant  remark  of  Korsunsky  at  the  ball  sums  up  very 
succinctly  Anna's  character.  Lie  asks  her  for  "a  little  waltz". 
She  answers,  "I  don't  dance  when  I  can  help  it"  Korsunsky  re- 
joins, "But  you  can't  help  it  tonight."  And  they  dance.  This  is 
Anna's  failing;  she  "can't  help  it."  She  has  no  moral  control 
over  herself.  Beauty  and  grace  she  has  in  abundance,  but  moral 
inhibition  is  lacking.  She  becomes  fascinated  with  Vronsky  al- 
most as  sopn  as  she  meets  him.  As  she  gives  him  her  hand  for  the 
first  time,  she  feels  "an  answering  pressure  firm  and  energetic." 
At  the  ball,  every  time  that  Vronsky  spoke  to  her,  "her  eyes 
sparkled,  and  a  smile  of  happiness  parted  her  ruby  lips."  Her 
better  nature  asserts  itself  in  her  resolution  to  return  on  the  next 
day  to  Petersburg,  but  the  irreparable  damage  has  been  done. 
While  she  speeds  to  her  home,  her  mind  still  lingers  in  Moscow. 
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She  fears  her  very  state,  as  she  feels  her  will-power  leaving  her. 
Then  when  Vronsky,  who  has  followed  her,  greets  her  during  the 
raging  snow  storm,  she  becomes  so  nervous  that  she  waits  momen- 
tarily for  something  to  "snap  in  her  brain."  When  she  finally 
reaches  home,  neither  husband  nor  son  has  his  former  attraction 
for  her. 

Anna's  fascination  ripens  into  a  passion  so  intense  that  she 
elects  the  Witches'  creed — "Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair."  Openly 
and  secretly  she  meets  Vronsky,  disregards  social  propriety,  her 
husband's  feelings,  the  sanctity  of  home,  and  even  her  own  chas- 
tity. She  deserts  husband  and  son,  travels  abroad  with  Vronsky, 
boldly  returns  and  lives,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  George 
Eliot,  out  of  wedlock  with  the  man  she  loves.  But  retribution  is 
inevitable.  Vronsky  subsequently  rewards  her  desertion  of  home, 
her  devotion  to  him,  and  her  sacrifice  of  chastity,  with  brutal  in- 
difference. Her  jealousy  becomes  unbearable.  She  finds  relief 
in  suicide  only. 

Call  Anna,  if  you  will,  one  of  many  actual  beings,  but  you  do 
not  remove  the  immoral  influence  of  the  story  on  youthful  readers. 
It  is  a  risk  to  make  a  classroom  study  of  any  work  of  fiction  which 
represents  the  two  sexes  thus  involved,  regardless  of  the  many  in- 
structive lessons  which  may  be  drawn  by  those  capable  of  drawing 
them.  Such  stories,  however,  never  fail  to  attract  young  readers ; 
and  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  a  story  of  vice  has  a  peculiar 
fascination  for  young  readers.  The  hero  and  the  heroine  natur- 
ally become  models  of  conduct.  To  many  a  girl  in  her  formative 
period  Anna's  infidelity  becomes  attractive  because  of  the  some- 
what adventurous  nature  of  Anna's  career,  just  as  the  dare-devil 
character  in  fiction  becomes  often  the  ideal  of  many  a  youth.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Imitation  is  as  natural  to  mankind  as  any 
characteristic  that  can  be  mentioned.  With  advancing  age,  imi- 
tation of  course  becomes  more  and  more  supplanted  by  efforts  at 
originality;  but  in  youth  imitation  is  most  pronounced.  The 
modern  moving-picture  mania  furnishes  numerous  examples  of 
the  psychological  effect  of  such  representations;  for  the  moving- 
pictures,  in  spite  of  their  many  commendable  features,  inflamed 
too  often  the  passions  of  youth.  Anna  Karenina  is  equally  as 
damaging  to  the  morals  of  the  young,  and  should  therefore  with 
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similar  types  of  literature  be  eliminated  from  classroom  study. 

Anna's  imfortunate  weakness  is  by  no  means  wholesome  tuition 
for  minds  not  likely  to  penetrate  beyond  the  actual  happenings  of 
the  plot.  Well  may  the  critic  point  out  the  salient  characteristics 
of  the  story:  that  the  suicide  scene  is  taken  from  a  real  happen- 
ing ;  that  the  description  of  Levin  holding  his  dying  brother  in  his 
arms  is  a  reproduction  of  Tolstoi's  experience  with  his  own  bro- 
ther; that  the  conversation  between  Levin  and  the  peasant  gives 
Tolstoi's  own  doctrine  in  its  embryonic  form.  Such  information 
enhances  the  value  of  the  book  for  the  specialist  in  literature,  for 
the  political  economist,  and  for  the  reader  making  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  book ;  but  for  the  average  student  who  is  encouraged 
to  read  for  the  love  of  reading,  it  has  no  significant  meaning.  The 
Oblonsky's  reconciliation  is  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  Anna 
leaves  Moscow,  and  their  subsequent  history  furnishes  virtually 
no  entertainment.  Even  the  Levin-Kitty  thread  of  the  story 
pales  almost  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  immoral 
thread.  "Another  good  woman  gone  wrong"  is  the  commonplace 
criticism  of  the  youthful  student.  The  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
book  escape  him.  He  is  impressed  almost  solely  with  what  ap- 
pears on  the  surface. 

We  should  realize  that  the  great  host  of  readers  in  classes  in 
literature  do  not  analyze  minutely  the  plot,  characters,  setting, 
and  other  critical  matters  fundamentally  important  to  the  spec- 
ialist in  literature,  but  read  the  novel  or  the  short-story  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  story.  The  fact  is  that  the  most  profitable  kind 
of  course  in  literature  has  for  its  aim  the  cultivation  of  the  stu- 
dents' taste  for  reading  good  literature,  rather  than  the  encourage- 
ment of  an  artificial  criticism.  Training  of  the  critical  faculty 
is,  of  course,  essential  even  in  the  first  year  class  in  the  high  school. 
But  much  of  the  students'  expressed  appreciation  of  a  work  of  lit- 
erature is  too  often  an  appreciation  borrowed  from  the  teacher  or 
from  the  editor  of  the  textbook.  Students  often  listen  with 
strained  attention  to  the  teacher's  ecstasy  over  some  selection*  or 
read  the  editor's  appreciation,  and  later  conveniently  reproduce 
such  opinions  as  their  own.  It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to 
decide  the  genuineness  of  students'  criticisms.  The  class  as  a 
whole,  unless  the  members  are  specializing  in  literature,  will  hard- 
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ly  be  interested  in  the  intricate  matters  of  criticism.  Whether 
the  bond  story  or  the  casket  story  furnishes  the  main  plot  of  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  will  be  of  slender,  if  any,  importance  to  them. 
Their  source  of  entertainment  will  come  from  the  impression  made 
upon  them  by  the  action.  Thus  both  the  novel  and  the  drama  be- 
come didactic,  though  not  always  intentionally  so.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible for  either  type  of  literature,  dealing  as  either  does, 
with  probabilities,  not  to  have  a  didactic  function.  Opin- 
ions, therefore,  are  certain  to  be  shaped  somewhat  by  such  a  real- 
istic representation  of  life  as  is  given  in  Anna  Karenina.  The 
lesson  taught  should  be  clear  and  prominent  enough  to  be  easily 
detected.  Does  the  immoral  conduct  of  Anna  leave  a  very  whole- 
some impression  upon  the  student?  The  question  becomes  more 
pertinent  when  we  consider  the  effect  which  must  be  made  upon 
the  student  who  has  read  successively,  let  us  say,  Le  Rouge  et  le 
Noir,  Madame  Bovary,  The  Scarlet  Letter^  and  Anna  Karenina, 
in  which  stories  various  pictures  df  the  "unfaithful  wife"  are 
portrayed.  Regardless  of  the  ethical  truths,  which  the  willing 
critic  stands  ready  to  point  out,  .a  sinister  impression  too  obvious  to 
be  phrased  may  be  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  student. 

Anna  is  not  alone  responsible  for  the  immoral  influence  of  the 
story.  Vronsky  is  her  partner  in  guilt.  He  is  both  immoral  and 
unmoral,  though  contact  with  Anna  makes  an  appreciable  change 
in  his  character, — one  of  the  refreshing  features  of  the  story,  but 
not  likely  to  be  noticed  by  the  casual  reader.  Two  striking  pas- 
sages from  the  story  serve  admirably  to  reveal  the  character  of  the 
man  for  whom  Anna  deserted  husband  and  son.  The  first  pas- 
sage refers  to  the  society  of  Petersburg  in  general,  showing  the 
class  to  which  Vronsky  belonged: 

"In  his  Petersburg  world,  humanity  was  divided  into  two 
absolutely  distince  catagories, — the  one  of  low  order,  trivial, 
stupid,  and  above  all  ridiculous,  people,  declaring  that  one  hus- 
band ought  to  live  with  one  wedded  wife,  that  girls  should  be  vir- 
tuous, women  chaste,  men  brave,  temperate,  and  unshaken,  oc- 
cupied in  bringing  up  their  children  decently,  in  earning  their 
bread,  and  paying  their  debts,  and  other  such  absurdities.  This 
kind  of  people  was  old-fashioned  and  dull.  But  the  other  and 
vastly  siiperior  class,  to  which  he  and  his  friends  belonged,  re- 
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quired  that  its  members  should  be,  above  all,  generous,  bold,  gay, 
shamelessly  unrestrained  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  scornful 
of  all  the  rest." 

This  passage,  bitterly  ironic,  gives  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
social  class  to  which  Vronsky  belonged,  and  describes  him  as  only 
a  member  of  the  class.     The  second  passage  is  more  personal : 

"Vronsky's  life  was  especially  happy,  because  he  had  formed  a 
special  code  of  rules,  which  never  failed  to  regulate  what  he  ought 
to  do,  and  what  he  ought  not  to  do.  This  code  applied  to  a  very 
small  circle  of  duties,  but  they  were  strictly  determined;  and  as 
Vronsky  never  had  occasion  to  go  outside  of  this  circle,  he  had 
never  been  obliged  to  hesitate  about  the  course  of  his  action.  This 
code  prescribed  unfailingly  that  it  was  necessary  to  pay  gambling- 
debts,  but  not  his  tailor's  bill ;  that  it  was  not  possible  to  tell  lies, 
except  to  women ;  that  the  only  persons  legitimately  open  to  deceit 
were  husbands;  that  insults  could  be  committed,  but  never 
pardoned." 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  man  for  whom  Anna  sacrifices^every- 
thing,  even  her  life.  Such  is  the  man  whom  fortune  seems  to 
favor  until  his  indifference  drives  Anna  to  suicide.  He  steals 
with  impunity  another  man's  wife,  lives  in  immoral  relation  with 
her,  and  tires  of  her ;  and  yet  he  is  to  the  eyes  of  most  youthful 
students  the  real  hero  of  the  story.  True,  the  suicide  of  Anna 
brings  a  kind  of  retribution  to  him,  even  though  it  comes  after  he 
has  apparently  lost  his  passion  for  her;  but  his  grief  is  by  no 
means  suggestive  of  the  kind  of  repentance  that  might  improve 
somewhat  the  moral  tone  of  the  story.  His  grief  is  confined 
wholly  to  the  horrible  memory  of  his  fatal  indifference  to  Anna. 
He  realizes  that  he  is  responsible  for  her  death.  He  recalls  many 
pleasant  memories  which  serve  as  a  contrast  to  his  unpardonable 
treatment.  The  only  retribution  that  he  suffers  is  caused  by  his 
treatment  of  Anna  and  his  leaning  towards  the  Princess  Sorokina. 
But  the  gravest  crime  which  Vronsky  has  committed  is  not  against 
any  individual,  though  we  must  sympathize  with  both  Anna  and 
her  husband,  Aleksei,  but  against  that  sacred  institution  known  as 
the  Family. 

This  escape  of  Vronsky  from  retribution  due  for  his  part  in 
disrupting  the  family,  places  apparently  a  premium  on  licentious- 
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ness.  Herein  lies  another  phase  of  the  immoral  influence  of  the 
book.  The  final  triumph  of  the  family  after  such  an  experience 
becomes  imperative  for  the  moral  effect,  but  Tolstoi  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  bring  Vronsky  to  task  for  wrecking  Aleksei's  family. 
The  sacred  ties  of  the  family  are  broken  by  Anna  and  Vronsky. 
A  loving  husband  and  a  neglected  son  are  made  to  suffer  without 
redress.  Poor  Aleksei  is  really  the  hero  of  the  story,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  force  this  view  upon  casual  readers.  He  stands  out 
in  the  story  as  a  veritable  King  Arthur.  For  a  long  time  he 
fights  his  own  suspicious  thoughts  concerning  the  relation  between 
Anna  and  Vronsky.  He  speaks  kindly  to  Anna,  and  advisers  her 
persuasively  but  gently  to  deny  Vronsky  access  to  their  home.  He 
refuses  absolutely  to  believe  his  wife  unfaithful  until  undeniable 
facts  force  him;  and  even  then  he  is  heroic.  His  forgiveness  of 
his  wife's  infidelity,  his  tender  treatment  of  her  at  a  time  when 
she  was  most  in  need  of  such  treatment,  and  his  noble  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  divorcing  her,  all  reveal  his  great  strength  of 
character.  But  the  family  over  which  he  presides  is  wrecked 
under  his  very  eyes.  Like  a  man  caught  in  a  railroad  frog  and 
watching  the  train  backing  down  on  him,  he  awaits  his  fate  which 
he  already  knows.  But  while  he  suffers  untold  agony,  his  rival 
rejoices.  Does  it  not  seem  that  a  premium  is  thus  set  on  licen- 
tiousness ?  The  immoral  influence  of  the  story  might  have  been 
appreciably  lessened  if  Vronsky  had  been  sufficiently  punished 
for  breaking  up  Aleksei's  family. 

Anna,  on  the  other  hand,  breaks  the  law  of  the  family  and  pays 
the  bitter  consequences  of  her  crime.  She  sees  the  one  she  loves 
growing  less  attractive  to  her,  even  as  she  has  treated  her  husband. 
It  is  peculiarly  significant  that  jealousy  should  be  her  undoing,  in- 
asmuch as  she  has  made  her  husband  endure  a  like  suffering. 
Vronsky  deserves  a  similar  punishment  for  his  share  in  her  guilt, 
but  he  is  not  called  to  account  for  helping  to  disrupt  the  family. 
The  erroneous  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn  by  youthful  stu- 
dents is  again  evident. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  particular  story  is  Russian  and  may 
not,  therefore,  be  adaptable  to  the  American  mind;  and  that  the 
justification  of  its  study  in  any  classroom  lies  in  its  artistic  quali- 
ties.    Such  a  criticism  is,  doubtless,  true  of  many  aspects  of  the 
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story,  but  a  moral  question  is  a  universal  question,  not  peculiar  to 
any  country,  race,  or  mind.  The  immoral  theme  which  dominates 
the  whole  story  is  as  clear  as  that  of  many  plays  that  marked  the 
declining  years  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  the  clearest  part  of  the  whole  story  is  the  immoral  thread. 
The  artistic  qualities,  to  be  sure,  make  an  inmiediate  appeal  to 
the  critic,  but  hardly  to  the  average  student  in  the  classroom- 
Let  us  hope,  then,  that  in  this  great  age  of  moral  reform  the  only 
types  of  literature  set  before  the  casual  student  of  literature  will 
be  those  that  show  the  triumph  of  moral  law.  Let  us  hope,  fur- 
ther, that  the  "unfaithful  wife"  will  recede,  from  the  pages  of 
classroom  texts,  for  the  more  inspiring  "noble  woman". 


THE  OLD  STONE  WALLS. 

The  stone  walls  of  New  England — 
For  miles  on  miles  they  stand 
In  tangled  lines  of  beauty 
Across  the  pleasant  land. 

Old  Time  has  softly  decked  them 
By  hill  and  vale  and  stream. 
And  Nature's  heart  has  drawn  them 
Into  its  mystic  dream. 

The  old  walls  of  New  England — 
For  miles  on  miles  they  stand, — 
*  Where  is  the  brain  that  builded — 
Where  rests  the  toiling  hand  ? 

In  many  a  sleepy  graveyard, 
Beneath  the  pines,  they  lie, 
Where  drifts  the  ancient  sunlight, 
The  snow  and  grass  pass  by. 

These  men  were  busy  humans ; 
They  dreamed  of  love  and  mirth. 
Of  wealth,  and  conquered  honor, 
Not  of  this  quiet  earth.     .     . 

0  ye  who,  eager,  wrestle 
Old  Life  with  laugh  and  boast, 
Think,  in  some  deeper  moment, 
Upon  this  vanished  host. 

Helen  Cart  Chadwicz. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

In  his  crusade  against  street  accidents,  Police  Commissioner  Arthur 
Woods  of  New  York  recently  ordered  the  distribution  by  policemen 
of  20,000  placards  on  which  are  pictures  showing  how  three  accidents 
are  to  be  avoided.    On  the  pUcard  are  these  words  of  advice : 

Don't  cross  in  the  middle  of  the  block. 

Don't  forget  the  old  and  the  young.    They  suffer  the  most. 

Don't  hurry  in  front  of  moving  traffic.     Wait  till  it  stops. 

Don't  rely  on  the  other  fellow's  judgment.  Leave  a  margin  of 
safety. 

Such  instructions  should  be  given  in  every  city  public  school 
throughout  the  United  States. 


Both  good  and  bad  records  for  child  welfare  legislation  were  estab- 
lished by  the  various  states  in  1916-1917  according  to  the  November 
CHILD  LABOR  BULLETIN  containing  the  Thirteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  general  secretary  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. Among  the  states  which  weakened  their  laws  were  four 
(Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont)  which 
gave  to  some  official  or  commission  the  power  to  relax  the  child 
labor  law  of  the  state  during  the  war,  and  two  states  (New  York 
and  California)  which  authorized  a  similar  relaxation  of  their  com- 
pulsory education  laws.  Among  the  eleven  states  which  strengthened 
their  child  labor  laws  are  Deleware,  Illinois,  Kansas  and  Texas  where 
entirely  new  laws  were  enacted  and  Wisconsin  which  added  domestic 
service  to  the  list  of  occupations  for  which  work  permits  are  required. 
Compulsory  education  laws  were  improved  in  six  states  and  mothers' 
pension  laws  were  enacted  for  the  first  time  in  Arkansas,  Delaware, 
Maine  and  Texas,  and  amended  in  10  other  states,  making  a  total 
of  34  states  which  now  have  mothers'  pension  laws. 


Only  19  cities  out  of  163  of  25,000  population  or  over  reporting 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education  teach  foreign  languages  below  the  seventh 
grade  of  the  elementary  school,  according  to  a  statement  just  made 
public.  In  12  of  these  cities  German  is  the  foreign  language  taught; 
in  three  cities  German,  French  and  Spanish  are  all  taught  in  the 
elementary  grades;  in  one  city  German,  Italian  and  Polish;  while 
in  the  three  remaining  cities  the  languages  taught  to  elementary- 
school  children  are  French  and  Spanish,  alone  or  in  combination. 
In  a  few  cities  the  foreign  language  is  taught  in  aU  grades,  from  the 
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first  to  the  eighth;  in  others  the  instruction  does  not  begin  until  the 
fifth  or  sixth  grade.  The  number  of  elementary  school  children 
taking  German  ranges  from  40  in  one  city  to  22,000  in  another. 

Few  of  the  superintendents  who  replied  to  the  Bureau's  inquiry 
favor  the  teaching  of  German  or  any  other  foreign  language  in  the 
lower  elementary  school,  though  many  of  them  believe  thoroughly 
in  foreign  language  study  for  students  in  higher  schools. 

In  its  statement  regarding  the  situation  the  Bureau  makes  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions:  "There  is  general  agreement  among  educators 
and  public  men,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  that  there  should 
be  no  interference  with  existing  high  school  and  college  provision 
for  the  teaching  of  German ;  that  a  knowledge  of  the  German  language 
is  more  important  now  than  it  was  before  the  war.  The  upper  ele- 
mentary grades,  especially  where  organized  in  the  junior  high  school, 
may  quite  properly  offer  foreign  languages,  including  German,  but 
educators  generally  look  upon  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  in 
the  lower  elementary  grades  as  of  very  questionable  value." 


Suggestions  for  a  program  of  school  activity  for  different  types 
of  educational  institutions  during  the  war  have  been  issued  by  Dr. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  After 
pointing  out  that  attendance  laws  should  be  enforced  as  usual,  Dr, 
Claxton  says:  "Parents  should  be  encouraged  to  make  all  possible 
efforts  to  keep  their  children  in  school  and  should  have  public  or 
private  help  when  they  can  not  do  so  without  it.  Many  young  chil- 
dren will  lack  the  home  care  given  them  in  times  of  peace,  and  there 
will  be  need  of  manv  more  kindergartens  and  Montessori  schools 
then  we  now  have.  The  attendance  in  the  high  schools  should  be 
increased,  and  more  boys  and  girls  should  be  inyluced  to  remain  until 
their  course  in  completed.  A  school  year  of  four  terms  of  12  weeks 
each  is  recommended  for  the  high  schools,  as  for  the  elementary  schools. 
In  the  high  schools  adopting  this  plan  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  half-time  attendance,  according  to  the  Fitchburg,  Cincinnati,  and 
Spartanburg,  S,  C,  plans,  for  a  large  proportion  of  pupils  as  possible. 
All  laboratories  and  manual-training  shops  in  high  schools  should  be 
run  at  their  full  capacitv.  In  many  of  the  shops  work  should  be  done 
which  will  have  immediate  value  for  the  national  defense.  In  all 
high  schools  in  which  domestic  science  (sewing,  cooking,  sanitation, 
etc)  is  taught,  large  units  of  time  should  be  given  to  sewing  for 
the  Eed  Cross  and  for  local  charities.  Classes  for  grown-up  women 
should  be  formed  in  which  practical  instruction  can  be  given  largely 
by  lecture  and  demonstration  in  the  conservation  and  economic  use 
of  food.  For  all  boys  and  girls  who  can  not  attend  the  day  sessions 
of  the  high  schools,  continuation  classes  should  be  formed,  to  meet 
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at  such  times  as  may  be  arranged  during  working  hours  or  in  the 
evening.  All  cities  should  maintain  evening  schools  for  adult  men 
and  women.  In  cities  having  considerable  numbers  of  immigrants, 
evening  schools  should  be  maintained  for  them  with  classes  in  Eng- 
lish, in  civics,  and  such  other  subjects  as  will  be  helpful  to  these 
foreigners  in  understanding  our  industrial,  social,  civic,  and  polit- 
ical life." 


The  date  for  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Religious 
Education  Association  has  been  changed  to  March  4-6,  1918.  This 
change  will  bring  the  convention  immediately  following  the  Spring 
meeting  of  the  N".  E.  A.,  also  to  be  held  in  Atlantic  City.  The  general 
theme  for  the  E,  E.  A.  meeting,  Community  Organization,  is  at-" 
tracting  keen  interest.  The  convention  will  treat  both  the  broad 
aspects  of  the  reorganization  of  the  world  into  a  closer  and  more 
neighborly  life  and  the  organization  of  the  local  community  as  an 
agency  for  moral  and  religious  training.  The  official  headquarters 
for  the  convention  will  be  The  Breakers  Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 


Psychologists  tell  us  that  impressions,  carried  to  the  brain  by  the 
afferent  nerves,  cause  there,  cellular  excitations  or  explosions  which 
are  harmful  unless  the  forces  generated  are  carried  off  by  the  cor- 
responding efferent  nerves  in  overt  expressions,  or  actions.  This 
brief  statement  means  a  great  deal  in  education.  Too  much  of  our 
school  work  has  for  its  chief  or  sole  aim,  impression.  Not  enough 
of  it  is  adapted  to  give  opportunity  for  expression  or  execution. 
Since  no  one  doubts  that  the  teacher  knows  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  class,  why  spend  so  much  time  and  effort  as  many  teachers  do 
in  showing  off  how  much  they  themselves  know?  It  is  far  better 
to  get  the  pupil  to  make  an  ever  so  inadequate  demonstration  of  a 
problem  than  for  the  teacher  to  glibly  rattle  off  a  perfect  demonstra- 
tion of  it  which  is  not  comprehended  by  the  pupil, — followed  by  the 
question:  "Don't  you  see?"  No,  the  pupil  doesn't  see!  Some  step 
has  been  missed  because  his  untrained  mind  has  not  been  quick  enough 
to  follow.  The  teacher's  knowledge  has  been  made  clear;  and  the 
process  has  also  made  plain  to  the  pupil  his  own  disheartening  slow- 
ness and  ignorance.  But  in  this  there  is  little  gain.  The  discour- 
agement not  infrequently  means  his  intellectual  and  scholarly  doom. 

The  lesson  is,  then,  that  it  is  better  to  emphasize  the  pupil's  effort 
at  expression,  no  matter  how  faulty  that  may  at  first  be.  The  pupil 
must  learn  by  doing, — not  simply  by  listening.  His  own  faulty  at- 
tempt at  demonstration  strengthens  the  fibers  of  his  mind  and  he 
gradually  acquires  the  ability  to  grasp  and  to   express  the  truth. 
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Whereas,  the  mere  listening  to  another's  demonstration,  however* 
faultless,  is  useless  and  positively  harmful  if  it  is  not  understood. 
Teachers  who  are  more  anxious  always  to  get  their  pupils  to  express 
themselves  than  they  are  to  show  their  own  learning,  are  the  success- 
ful teachers.  A  clear  vision  of  this  truth  would  revolutionize  the 
worif  in  many  a  classroom. 

The  writer  of  this  paragraph  noted,  not  long  ago,  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  uselessness  of  impression  without  expression.  A  Sun- 
day School, — that  institution  where  it  seems  to  be  so  often  supposed 
that  mere  goodness  will  cover  a  multitude  of  pedagogical  sins,^ — was 
celebrating  "Kally  Day,"— spelled  with  a  big  "E"  and  a  big  "D." 
Hundreds  of  children  of  all  ages  were  assembled  after  the  summer 
vacation,  to  begin  a  new  school  year.  It  was  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  expression.  Each  class  might  have  chosen  one  of  its  own  members 
to  say  in  a  few  words  what  they  thought  should  be  done  to  make  the 
school  successful  during  the  coming  year.  How  eagerly  the  entire 
school  would  have  listened !  What  a  comparison  of  notes  there  would 
have  been  as  the  speakers  unfolded  their  ideas !  How  profitable  would 
have  been  this  exercise  for  the  speakers  and  for  those  who  listened 
to  them !  Both  old  and  young  would  have  paid  careful  attention 
and  received  benefit.  It  would  have  been  a  case  of  "Our  Class,'*  "Our 
work,"  and  "Our  School."  They  would  have  really  "rallied"  in  the 
spirit  of  service  and  of  consecration. 

But  what  did  really  happen?  The  children  were  seated  in  rowSj 
on  hard  benches.  The  Superintendent,  the  Pastor,  and  two  or  three 
other  dignitaries  went  to  the  platform  and  with  two  or  three  of  the 
teachers  addressed  the  school,  telling  them  what  they  were  to  do,  how 
they  were  to  behave,  and  urging  them  to  be  punctual,  to  study  the 
lesson,  etc., — ^through  the  whole  gamut  of  common-places  with  which 
we  are  all  so  familiar.  Then  the  Secretary  read  a  lot  of  dry  figures 
about  the  past.  What  was  the  result?  After  the  first  few  minutes 
the  room  began  to  be  filled  with  the  noise  of  shuffling  feet,  punctuated 
by  an  occasional  slap  of  a  book  or  paper  across  some  boy's  back  or 
head,  much  whispering,  and  all  sorts  of  restlessness  which  was  only 
terminated  by  the  announcement  of  the  closing  hymn. 

It  was  a  splendid  opportunity  thrown  away.  It  was  all  an  attempt 
at  impression,  which  was  utterly  futile  because  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  expression.  Our  week-day  public  schools  are  often  the  scene 
of  similar,  if  less  distinctly  marked,  missed  opportunities.  And  the 
loss  is  incalculable. 


The  war  is  a  crucial  test  of  faith  and  character.  People  of  differ- 
ent temperaments  take  it  variously.  Not  a  few  persons  are  tremen- 
dously oppressed  or  depressed  by  the  very  thought  of  it,  independently 
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of  any  personal  losses  or  bereavements.  It  seems  to  them  altogether 
horrible.  It  wrecks  their  faith  and  makes  them  despondent.  Some 
are  simply  dazed.  Some  are  indifferent  so  long  as  it  does  not  come 
close  to  their  interests.  Some  are  excited,  stimulated  to  new  thought 
and  new  effort.  Some  are  optimistic  and  some  through  faith  and 
prayer  find  hope  and  gain  vision.  Some  forget  and  some  remember 
that  with  God  "one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years  and  a  thousand  years 
as  one  day."  Some  are  willing  to  give  God  time  and  they  will  not  give 
up  their  faith,  their  hope,  their  expectation  that  good  will  emerge 
from  the  apparent  evil,  order  from  chaos,  truth  and  right  and  liberty 
from  falsehood,  cruel  wrong  and  oppression. 

A  friend  with  whom  we  talked  recently  said :  "Of  course  everyone 
sees  that  religion  has  had  no  power  to  prevent  the  evil  of  this  war." 
Others  are  saying  that  education  has  been  impotent  except  so  far  as 
it  has  been  vocational  and  so  has  helped  men  to  manufacture  engines 
of  destruction  and  master  forces  that  could  be  used  in  getting  the  bet- 
ter of  the  other  fellow. 

Where  such  positions  are  taken  it  is  usually  futile  to  argue  the  mat- 
ter. But  how  short  sighted  such  conclusions  seem  to  the  intelligent 
student  of  history,  not  to  speak  of  the  believing  Christian.  The  key 
note  of  history  and  of  religion  is  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil.  By 
this  conflict  character  is  developed.  Out  of  it  emerge  the  virtues. 
By  it  comes  progress.  It  is  another  name  for  evolution.  If  we  center 
our  attention  upon  the  evil  we  are  appalled,  we  lose  faith,  our  vision 
is  darkened,  hope  fails  and  ruin  for  ourselves  and  all  things  confronts 
us.  If  we  look  for  the  good  there  come  hope  and  chastening  and  new 
strength,  enlightenment  and  efficiency.  There  surely  is  a  wonder- 
fully bright  side  to  this  stupendous  conflict.  Note  its  demonstrations 
of  human  brotherhood,  of  democratic  ideals,  of  liberty  and  equality. 
What  splendid  service  has  been  rendered  with  absolute  unselfishness 
by  the  medical  fraternity,  the  nurses,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  Chris- 
tian organizations!  If  human  freedom  is  a  blessing  how  blessed  is 
the  movement  for  universal  freedom  and  democracy  which  is  coming 
out  of  this  war  into  the  universal  consciousness!  What  splendid 
patriotism  have  we  seen  on  all  sides !  What  unreserved  self-renuncia- 
tions! What  deeds  of  heroism!  Humanity  will  be,  yea  is,  greater, 
more  exalted,  worthier  than  ever  before. 

What  is  religion?  IKot  the  repetition  of  prayers  and  platitudes. 
Not  namby-pamby  goodness.  Not  forms  and  ceremonies.  Religion 
is  courage,  strength,  uprightness,  rectitude,  devotion  to  principle,  un- 
selfishness, service  of  humanity,  consecration  to  high  ideals.  When 
have  these  virtues  ever  been  so  gloriously  demonstrated  as  in  this 
war?  These  sentiments,  these  fundamental  conceptions  should  be 
impressed  by  every  teacher  upon  every  pupil  in  all- our  schools  and 
colleges. 


Foreign  Notes 

The  ''Enemy  Language" — As  in  America,  the  place  of  the  enemy 
language  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  educational  discussions  in 
Europe.  A  committee  of  the  English  Modern  Language  Association 
recently  adopted  the  following  memorandum : 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  exact  forecast  of  the  commercial 
relations  of  England  and  Germany  after  the  war,  but  whatever  form 
they  may  assume  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  knowledge  of  German  and 
German  conditions  will  be  required  for  cormnercial  purposes.  In 
the  future  it  will  be  even  more  necessary  than  in  the  past  that  there 
shall  be  in  responsible  quarters  people  possessing  an  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  German  and  all  that  the  study  of  German  in  the  widest  sense 
should  imply  ....  The  study  of  German  has  inevitably  suffered 
during  the  war,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  to  allow  any  further  dimin- 
ution to  take  place,  or  even  to  accept  the  present  reduced  scale  as 
permanent,  would  be  to  the  national  disadvantage. 

Similar  convictions  prevail  in  some  quarters  of  Germany,  appar- 
ently. Eegarding  the  teaching  of  English  in  German  schools  the 
Mannheim  Gazette  asserts : 

The  modern  languages  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  our  real 
schools  and  higher  real  schools  (Oberrealschulen).  No  narrow  minds 
will  demand  their  curtailment  Jsecause  of  our  unpleasant  experience 
with  the  French  and  the  English.  On  the  contrary,  the  knowledge  of 
these  languages  is  absolutely  necessary  to  us,  especially  that  of  Eng- 
lish. Ignorance  of  a  foreign  language  or  of  a  foreign  nation  is  not 
an  element  of  strength,  but  of  weakness.  Besides  Germany  has  no 
intention  of  isolating  herself  from  the  rest  of  the  world  when  the 
war  is  over.  She  does  not  want  to  wage  war  after  war.  She  strives 
more  than  ever  to  penetrate  into  the  world  ....  The  moderni 
languages  ought  to  be  given  more,  not  less,  time  than  heretofore. 


War  Savings  in  English  Elementary  Schools. — On  May  5, 
1916,  the  English  Board  of  Education,  at  the  request  of  the  National 
War  Savings  Committee,  issued  a  circular  asking  for  the  assistance 
of  local  education  authorities  in  making  known  through  the  public 
elementary  schools  the  facilities  for  saving  afforded  by  the  issues 
of  war  saving  certificates.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  authorities 
and  teachers,  special  lessons  were  given  on  the  subject  and  copies 
of  a  leaflet  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  war  savings  associations 
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were  widely  distributed  to  parents  through  the  children.  The  board 
has  also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  some  of  their  in- 
specting staff  for  organizing  and  secretarial  work  in  conection  with 
the  local  war  savings  committees  which  have  been  formed.  Notable 
assistance  has  already  been  given  to  the  movement  in  various  areas 
by  the  schools.  A  large  number  of  war  savings  associations  have  been 
formed  in  direct  connection  with  the  schools.  Members  and  officials 
of  local  education  authorities,  teachers  and  scholars  have  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  campaign  with  enthusiasm.  Many  teachers  are  acting 
as  secretaries  and  organizers  to  the.  associations ;  the  scholars  have 
distributed  pamphlets  and  notices  of  meetings  and  collected  the  sav- 
ings of  distant  members. 


The  Study  of  Eussian. — Frequent  reference  has  been  made  in 
these  notes  to  revival  of  interest  in  the  study  of  Eussian.  Over  55 
per  cent  of  the  universities  and  colleges  of  England  have  established 
courses  in  Eussian.  In  Scotland  four  higher  institutions  and  18 
continuation  centers  have  courses  in  Eussian  attended  by  560  students. 


Compulsory  School  Attendance  in  Poland. —  Almost  the  first 
use  made  by  the  Poles  of  their  temporary  freedom  was  to  introduce 
compulsory  school  attendance.  During  1915-16  the  number  of  schools 
increased  by  47  per  cent.  In  Warsaw  alone  during  that  year  400  new 
elementaray  schools  and  47  industrial  continuation  schools  were  es- 
tablished. 


Attendance  in  Geeman  Universities. — There  were  63,915  stu- 
dents registered  in  the  German  universities  during  the  summer  of 
1917,  but  of  this  number  46,658  were  in  war  service.  Of  the  17,257 
in  actual  attendance,  6,013  were  women,  some  1300  were  foreigners, 
and  most  of  the  remaining  were  disabled  by  the  war.  Comparison 
of  1913  with  1917  figures  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  German  imi- 
versities  have  sent  their  men  to  the  army.  Berlin  had  a  scant  three 
thousand  as  compared  with  the  more  than  8,000  of  1913;  Bonn  had 
1360,  as  against  4460;  Freiburg  had  330  left  out  of  3,163;  Gottingen 
762  out  of  2,853;  Halle  575  of  2,765;  and  Heidelberg  852  out  of 
2,617. 

Canadian  Universities  and  the  War. — Conference  between 
American  and  Canadian  educators  since  the  war  began  have  tended 
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to  put  at  the  disposal  of  American  educators  much  that  is  valuable. 
It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Canadians  that  their  universities 
suffered  great  loss  of  numbers  from  the  undergraduates  and  instruc- 
tors at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  such  men  being  among  the  first  to 
respond  to  their  country's  call  for  volunteers.  No  effort  was  made 
to  accord  special  treatment  to  university  men  nor  to  keep  the  insti- 
tutions themselves  together.  The  military  authorities  realized  that 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  offer  the  undergraduates  a  chance  for 
military  training  at  the  universities.  Accordingly,  it  was  arranged 
that  officers'  training  corps  should  be  established  in  the  universities, 
the  training  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  regular  university  work.  The 
instruction  is  given  by  members  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  university, 
and  these  units  are  part,  not  of  the  overseas  forces  of  the  Dominion, 
but  of  the  militia.  Full  equipment,  with  excellent  service  rifles,  is 
provided  by  the  Central  Dominion  Government  for  all  university  units. 
Much  target  practice  is  afforded  the  undergraduates,  and  skill  in  mark- 
manship  is  in  many  cases  rapidly  attained. 

Not  only  has  the  shortage  of  officers  made  it  impossible  for  regular 
army  officers  to  be  provided  for  the  giving  of  military  instruction  in 
the  universities,  but  it  has  been  found  in  general  that  the  regular 
university  teachers  prove  more  effective  instructors  for  university 
men  than  the  army  officers. 

Contribution  of  undergraduates  to  the  army  on  the  part  of  the 
universities  and  colleges  has  amounted  in  some  instances  to  as  much 
as  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment  of  men.  One  reason  why  this 
contribution  has  been  so  great  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  university 
men  have  proved  splendidly  qualified  for  making  officers. 

The  Canadians  report  that  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  modify 
university  calendars  in  most  cases.  Medical  schools  have  recently 
introduced  a  summer  session  for  the  final  year  in  order  that  gradua- 
tion might  be  hastened.  Medical  students  of  the  two  final  years  who 
have  enlisted  as  combatants  have  been  sent  back  by  the  military 
authorities  to  complete  their  course.  The  agricultural  schools  of  the 
Dominion  regularly  are  in  session  only  from  November  1  to  May  1. 
Young  men  are  therefore  free  for  work  on  the  farms,  and  influence  has 
been  exerted  of  late  to  persuade  the  agricultural  students  to  engage 
in  farm  work,  rather  than  to  enlist  in  the  army,  since  many  millions 
of  acres  of  good  prairie  land  in  Canada  are  still  uncultivated  for  lack  * 
of  laborers. 

Appreciating  that  the  stream  of  graduate  students  formerly  flowing 
from  Canada  to  German  universities  might  continue  for  some  years 
to  be  diverted  to  English  and  French  institutions,  the  universities 
of  Canada  have  requested  that  a  three  years'  doctorate  course  be  regu- 
larly offered  in  the  universities  of  these  two  countries,  and  that  schol- 
arships be  available  there  to  Canadian  students.     This  request  has 
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been  favorably  received,  and  the  desired  arrangements  have  already 
been  made  at  some  of  these  institutions. 


Foreign  Education  in  kecent  Government  Bulletins. — A  half 
dozen  recent  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  concern  themselves 
with  foreign  education.  Bulletin  1916  No.  49  is  a  detailed  report 
of  medical  inspection  work  in  Great  Britain ;  1917  No.  11  is  "Higher 
Technical  Education  in  foreign  countries"  (by  the  late  Anna  Tolman 
Smith  in  collaboration  with  W.  S.  Jesien) ;  1917  No.  36  outlines  the 
demand  for  vocational  education  in  warring  countries;  1917  No.  25 
analyzes  provision  for  military  training  of  youths  of  school  age  in 
European  nations*;  1917  Nos.  15  and  16  are  Dr.  MacLean's  studies 
in  higher  education  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  England  and  Scot- 
land, respectively,  based  on  first  hand  investigations  during  the  past 
three  years. 

The  1917  Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  does 
not  contain  the  usual  elaborate  statement  of  education  in  foreign 
countries.  There  is,  instead,  a  brief  review,  by  nations,  of  the  effect 
of  the  war  on  education  in  the  chief  European  nations.       W.  C.  E. 

•Reviewed  In  EDUCATION  for  December. 


Book  Notices 

TENDENCIES  IN  MODEEN  AMERICAN  POETEY.  By  Amy  Lowell. 
The  Macmillan  Company.    Price  $2.50. 

This  is  a  notable  book  by  a  notable  representative  of  the  modern  style 
of  poetic  emotion  and  expression.  The  writer  of  this  review  confesses  at 
the  outset  that  he  has  been  puzzled,  fascinated,  alternately  distressed  and 
inspired  by  the  examples  of  the  modern  poetry  which  have  chanced  to 
cross  his  vision.  He  believes  that  he  possesses  an  "open  mind"  and  is 
reasonably  free  from  predispositions.  Yet  at  first  the  violations  of  prece- 
dent, the  casting-  off  of  all  forms,  and  the  dragging  out  of  all  sorts  of 
objects  of  thought  into  the  light  of  day  and  setting  them  up  as  proper 
objects  of  poetic  contemplation,  have  produced  intellectual  and  emotional 
jolts  that  have  been  at  times  painful.  Gradually,  however,  he  is  getting 
the  new  point  of  view.  Long  ago,  seeking  a  definition  of  the  real  essence 
of  poetry  this  truth  was  grasped,  viz.,  that  poetry  is  the  reflection,  in  the 
soul  of  man,  of  the  divine  order  of  the  universe.  This  definition  seems 
to  harmonize  with  the  tendency  of  the  modern  forms  of  verse  to  take  up 
the  veriest  details  of  what  is,  and  find  in  them  stimuli  of  emotion.  The 
rags  of  a  beggar  are  a  part  of  the  universe  as  we  know  it  and  these  rags 
may  provoke  profound  thought  and  lead  us  to  feelings  that  connect  up. 
with  the  very  holy  of  holies  of  human  experience.  The  poet  who  can  stir 
our  emotions  in  this  way  with  a  small  detail  of  the  universe  as  it  is,  is' 
a  true  poet.  He  feels  everything,  every^vhere,  and  makes  us  conscious 
of  the  oneness  of  all  things,  human  and  divine.  He  finds  beauty  and 
harmony  where  the  soul  with  narrower  range  of  vision  sees  only  ugliness 
and  disorder.  "Art,  true  art,"  says  the  author  of  the  volume  under  con- 
sideration, is  the  desire  of  man  to  express  himself,  to  record  the  reactions 
of  his  personality  to  the  world  he  lives  in.  Great  emotion  always  tends  to 
become  rhythmic,  and  out  of  that  tendency  the  forms  of  art  have  been 
evolved.  Art  becomes  artificial  only  when  the  forms  take  precedence  over 
the  emotion."  Miss  Lowell  goes  on  to  show  that  American  men  and  women 
have  come  to  feel  the  pulsations  of  American  life  as  something  unique 
and  individual ;  "the  great  unoccupied  spaces,  the  constant  warring  and 
overcoming  of  nature,  the  fluid  state  of  the  social  fabric — all  made  a 
different  speech  necessary,  if  they  were  really  to  express  the  thoughts 
that  were  in  them." 

Miss  Lowell's  book  is  an  attempt  to  disclose  a  great  new,  artis- 
tic movement.  "We  shall  see  these  poets,"  -she  says,  (of  the  six  repre- 
sentative Americ9,n  poets  whom  she  uses  as  exemplars)  "revolting 
against  stilted  phrases  and  sentimentality ;  we  shall  see  them  endeavor- 
ing to  express  themselves,  and  the  new  race  which  America  is  producing ; 
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we  shall  see  them  stepping  boldly  from  realism  to  far  flights  of  imag- 
ination. We  shall  see  them  ceding  more  and  more  to  the  influence  of 
other,  alien  peoples,  and  fusing  exotic  modes  of  thought  with  their 
Anglo-Saxon  inheritance.  This  is  indeed  the  melting  pot,  and  its  fumes 
afEect  the  surrounding  company  as  well  as  the  ingredients  in  the  cruc- 
ible." 

The  six  representatives  of  the  modern  poetry  which  this  author 
interprets  are  E.  A.  Eobinson,  Eobert  Frost,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Carl 
Sandburg,  "H.  D."  and  John  Gould  Fletcher.  Whoever  is  interested  in 
literature  on  its  higher  side  should  read  and  reflect  upon  these  preg- 
nant pages.  F.  H.  P. 

THE  WOKLD  BOOK.  Organized  Knowledge  in  Story  and  Picture. 
Editor-in-Chief,  M.  V.  O'Shea ;  Editor,  Ellsworth  D.  Foster;  Editor  for 
Canada,  George  H.  Locke ;  assisted  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  dis- 
tinguished scientists,  educators,  artists  and  leaders  of  thought  in  the 
Unitel  States  and  Canada.  Eight  volumes,  fully  illustrated.  Hanson- 
Roach-Fowler  Company.     Sold  by  subscription.    VOLS.  V  and  VI. 

Previous  volumes  of  this  splendid  set  have  been  reviewed  in  former 
numbers  of  Education.  Volume  V  carries  the  work  on  from  "Lemberg" 
to  "New  Year" ;  and  Volume  VI  from  "New  York"  to  "Rice."  The  new 
volumes  bear  out  all  that  has  been  previously  said  of  the  usefulness  and 
attractiveness  of  this  encyclopaedic  work.  Its  editors  and  sponsors  are 
men  well  known  in  school  and  college  circles.  Two  are  distinguished 
Librarians.  They  know  what  kinds  of  information  the  public  want. 
They  know  the  authoritative  sources  of  information.  They  have  demon- 
strated, in  the  articles  to  be  found  in  these  volumes,  their  ability  to 
put  this  information  into  compact  form.  The  reader  readily  finds  the 
essential  facts  that  he  needs,  without  being  obliged  to  search  for  an 
hour  or  an  afternoon  through  a  mass  of  unnecessary  detail.  This  feature 
is  worth  dollars  to  the  busy  student  or  man  of  affairs.  On  the  larger 
topics  there  are  helpful  Outlines,  with  questions.  By  the  use  of  these 
the  reader  can  test  his  knowledge.  A  fine  plan  for  a  history  class,  for 
instance,  would  be  to  read  the  article,  say  on  Mexico,  and  then  review 
it  by  means  of  the  Outline,  which  latter  could  be  used  by  the  teachers 
as  a  suggestive  "questionaire." 

There  are  a  hundred  ways  in  which  The  World  Book  can  be  used  in 
the  schools.  In  the  home  or  the  business  office  the  work  is  indispensible. 
What  would  not  Abraham  Lincoln  have  given  for  such  a  fund  of  knowl- 
edge, and  means  of  culture !  F.  H.  P. 

AMERICAN  PATRIOTIC  PROSE.  With  Notes  and  Biographies.  By 
Augustus  White  Long.     Heath  &  Company. 

A  very  comprehensive  collection  covering  the  entire  history  of  our 
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country  and  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  spirit  of  patriotism  whicli 
has  always  meant  so  much  to  children,  youths^  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time.  Due  attention  is 
g^ven  to  heroes  and  heroines  other  than  soldiers  and  sailors,  viz.  states- 
men, nurses  and  doctors,  chaplains,  men  of  science,  wives  and  mothers, 
and  even  children  whose  spirit  and  life  have  contributed  to  naake  our 
land  "safe  for  democracy."  Such  books  as  this,  called  out  by  the  war, 
serve  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the  horrors,  deprivations  and  dis- 
tresses which  war  always  brings  in  its  train.  There  could  not  be  a  better 
supplementary  reader  for  the  present  generation.  The  book  correlates 
well  with  history  and  civics  courses. 


SAM  HOUSTON.  By  George  I.  Bryan.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price  50  cents. 

A  clean-cut  sketch  of  a  notable  and  typical  pioneer  American.  We 
have  almost  forgotten  that  once  Texas  was  "an  independent  country,  just 
as  much  as  Switzerland  or  France,"  and  Houston  became  its  President. 
His  boyhood  and  youth,  his  many  achievements  and  exploits,  and  his 
qualities  as  a  man  and  leader  of  men  are  interestingly  related  in  this 
handy  little  volume. 

FIEST  SPANISH  COURSE.  By  E.  C.  Hills  and  J.  D.  M.  Ford.  Heath 
&  Company.  A  timely  course  of  instruction  for  beginners,  giving  the 
essential  facts  of  grammar,  illustrated  by  excellent  material  for  oral 
and  written  work.  The  volume  is  well  put  together,  on  good  paper, 
attractively  bound,  and  will  find  a  large  market  in  these  times  when 
business  is  being  so  extended  into  Spanish-speaking  populations  on  both 
continents. 


BUGLE  CALLS  OF  LIBERTY.  By  Gertrude  Van  Duyn  Southworth 
and  Paul  Mayo  Paine,  M.  A.  Iroquois  Publishing  Company.  This  sup- 
plementary reader  should  have  a  wide  circulation.  It  will  do  much  to 
stimulate  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  make  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools 
sensitive  to  the  country's  calls  to  all  sorts  of  service.  The  frontispiece 
is  the  well-known  picture  of  Washington  upon  his  "charger."  The  book 
gives  the  essential  parts  of  the  great  patriotic  speeches  which  have 
thrilled  our  citizens  from  the  earliest  days  down  to  the  time  of  President 
Wilson's  thrilling  and  effective  calls  to  battle  for  democracy  and  the 
salvation  of  the  world  from  the  domination  of  the  advocates  of  fright- 
fulness  and  the  "rule  or  ruin"  policy.  The  use  of  this  book  will  make 
better  citizens, — better  men  and  women  of  tomorrow. 
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PEACTICAL  SPELLING  LESSONS.  Book  Two.  By  Charles  P.  Al- 
vord  and  Eugene  G.  Hughey.  Macmillans.  Price  32  cents.  These  spel- 
lers are  carefully  graded  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gations of  Dr,  Ayres  and  others.  Attention  is  given  to  matters  of  pro- 
nunciation, words  often  misspelled,  synonyms,  affixes,  stems,  etc.  The 
binding  is  attractive  and  durable. 

A  BRIEF  HISTOEY  OF  THE  WOELD  WITH  ESPECIAj;  EEFEE- 
ENCE  TO  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS.  B.  George  Willis 
Botsford,  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University,  and  Jay  Barrett 
Botsford,  A.  M.    Macmillan.    Price  $1.50. 

A  timely  volume,  furnishing  a  course  of  study  for  schools  giving 
not  more  than  a  year  to  European  history.  Collateral  reading  is  sug- 
gested and  encouraged,  "Topics  for  Eeading"  directing  the  work  of  the 
student  in  this  line.  The  volume  is  effectively  illustrated  by  pictures 
and  maps  directly  related  to  the  text.  It  contains  a  fund  of  information 
and  suggestion. 

AMEEICAN  LITEEAEY  EEADINGS.  By  L.  W.  Payne,  Jr.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Texas.  Cloth,  648  pages. 
Band  McNally  &  Company.    Price  $1.40. 

It  is  well  that  there  should  be  a  good  substantial,  adequate  collection 
in  one  volume,  of  selections  from  American  authors,  exclusively, — for 
school  use.  This  volume  well  fills  this  need.  It  begins  with  the  creative 
period  and  covers  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  twentieth,  for  the  first 
and  part  of  the  second  decades.  There  is  a  helpful  Outline  of  American 
literature  and  a  brief  Essay  on  English  meter. 

ONE  YOUNG  MAN.  Edited  by  J.  E.  Hodder  Williams.  George  H. 
Doran  Company. 

This  paper  covered  volume  of  156  pages  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  life 
led  by  thousands  of  young  men  of  many  nations  who  have  been  suddenly 
called  out  for  war  service.  This  young  man  in  particular  was  seriously 
wounded  but  the  last  page  leaves  him  in  a  way  to  get  back  with  the 
possibility  of  seeing  "fairly  well  from  the  unbandaged  side  of  his  jf ace" 
and  determined  to  be  "back  at  business  in  time  for  the  Christmas  rush." 
It  makes  the  reader  realize  the  stuff  the  world's  young  manhood  is 
made  of. 

Five  text  books  in  French: 

FEENCH  LESSONS  ON  THE  DIEECT  METHOD.  Junior  Course. 
By  Marc  Ceppi,  Price  Is  6p. 
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GKADUATED  FKEE  FRENCH  COMPOSITION  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
AND  INTERMEDIATE  FORMS.     By  E.  T.  Schoendelin,  B.  A.   Price  2s. 

FRENCH  LESSONS  ON  THE  DIRECT  METHOD.  Intermediate 
Course,  By  Marc  Ceppi.     Price  2s. 

LA  CLASSE  EN  FRANCAIS    (COURS  MOYEN).     By  E.  J.  A.  Groves, 
L.  §s  L.    Price  2s. 

PETITS  CHEFS-D'OEUVRE  COUTESSEPORAINS.  Edited  by  Jules 
Lazare.    Price  is.  6p. 

Hatchette  &  Co.,  London,  Publishers. 

These  books  present  a  course  in  French  which,  while  simple,  is  yet 
comprehensive  and  will  secure  excellent  results  in  the  matter  of  com- 
prehension of  the  literature  as  well  as  facility  in  oral  expression. 

GRAMMAIRE  ELEMENTAIRE.  Par  Emma  C.  Armand,  Chef  du 
Department  de  Frangaise,  Morris  High  School,  New  York.  Heath  & 
Co.    Price  60  cents. 

The  volume  opens  with  seven  introductory  exercises  which  lead  the 
pupil  easily  forward  into  the  subject  familiarizing  him  with  French 
idioms  and  giving  him  something  of  a  vocabulary.  Careful  attention 
is  given  to  oral  drill.  The  principles  are  emphasized  and  exceptions 
and  minor  details  minimized.  Heath's  Modern  Languages  Series  has 
imade  an  enviable  record.    This  in  one     of  the  most  recent  additions. 
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*'"'""""'"' ""'I  JsT  our  daily  life  as  generally  regulated  today  there  is 

I  probably  no  need  for  acute  hearing  of  super-sensitive 
I  nature  such  as  would  be  demanded  by  one  living  in 
I  a  wild  and  dangerous  environment,  at  least,  wfe  do 
^iiiiiiniiiKamiiiiniiic?  not  find  it  so,  generally;  on  the  contrary,  however, 
I  I    there  is  very  often  imperfection  of  the  ordinary 

I  i    sense,  ranging  from  slight  to  more  serious  degree, 

which  quite  often  is  difficult  of  detection  so  largely 
do  we  unconsciously  depend  upon  sight,  action,  and  other  varying 
modes  of  interpretation  of  sounds  and  of  the  spoken  word.  Among 
young  children  especially,  for  physiological  and  pathological  rea- 
sons, the  prevalence  of  defective  hearing  is  very  great  as  repeated 
examinations  have  shown ;  and  no  doubt,  there  has  been  much  re- 
tardation with  its  evil  results  due  to  such  recognized  deficiency, — 
in  the  latter  case,  and  sometimes  in  the  former,  attributed  to  weak 
mentality,  or  inattention,  carelessness,  or  delinquency.  Because  of 
this  condition  it  is  hoped  that  this  article  may  be  of  interest  gen- 
erally to  those  who  would  know  something  concerning  the  deaf,  and 
especially  so  to  teachers  in  the  public  schools  who  meet  with  such 
cases  quite  frequently  in  their  various  classes, — and  who  would 
probably  discover  additional  cases  upon  closer  observation  and 
examination. 

The  problem  of  educating  the  deaf  who  have  not  been  able  to  at- 
tend the  schools  for  the  hearing,  has  presented,  and  is  still  pre- 
senting, many  difficult  questions  since  the  first  regular  school  for 
them  was  established  in  this  country  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  just  one 
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hundred  years  ago ;  the  same  complicated  questions  that  have  ever 
been  presented  to  those  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  hearing, — 
and  then,  additional  intricate  ones  because  of  the  isolated  and 
peculiar  nature  of  the  deaf  and  their  natural  lack  of  language 
ability  when  entering  schools  established  for  them.  A  marvelous 
advance — an  evolution  and  a  revolution — has  been  made  in  every 
phase  of  the  work  due  to  the  Avise  and  unselfish  endeavors  of  hun- 
dreds of  noble-minded  men  and  women  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
and  talents  to  the  ceaseless  efforts  of  giving  light  and  expression  to 
the  fettered  minds  of  those  who  heard  not  and,  consequently,  spoke 
not — to  those  who,  in  early  times,  because  of  their  affliction,  "were 
practically  outside  the  pale  of  human  thought  and  activities ;  who 
were  believed  to  be  without  reason  and  were  little  less  than  out- 
casts in  society;  but,  who,  today,  have  become  active  components 
of  the  state,  possessed  of  education,  on  a  level  with  their  fellow- 
men  nearly  everywhere  in  the  scale  of  human  employment, 
capable  of  all  the  responsibilities  of  life,  and  standing  in  the  full 
stature  of  citizenship.* 

MiSCONCEPTIOISr  OF  THE  DeAF. 

^Notwithstanding  this  wonderful  advance  so  well  knoAvn  to  those 
having  to  do  with  the  deaf  in  school,  business,  and  social  affairs, 
and  who  form  so  small  a  part  of  the  population,  the  general  public, 
seldom  coming  in  contact  with  them,  knows  little  concerning  the 
class  and  possesses  a  vague  idea  that  they  are  a  "queer"  sign- 
making  people  lacking  in  speech,  therefore  in  mentality  and  the 
power  to  succeed  as  "normal  people"  do.  This  is  not  surprising 
when  we  consider  that  the  education  of  the  deaf  has  not  always  pre- 
vailed, that  it  was  not  until  the  fifteenth  century  that  authenticated 
accounts  of  educational  efforts  were  given,  and  that  the  ill-con- 
ceived and  ignorant  opinions  of  many  centuries  still  cast  their 
baneful  shadows.  References  to  the  deaf  were. made  and  theories 
advanced  and  discussed  as  to  their  intellectual,  moral,  social,  legal, 
and  industrial  status  by  the  ancient  philosophers  and  physicians, 
by  the  writers  of  Roman  and  medieval  laws,  and  by  the  Church 
since  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  the 
noted  jurists  of  ancient  times,  all  discussed  the  status  of  the  deaf 

♦  Harry  Best — "The  Deaf:    Their  Position  In  Society,  etc." 
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only  to  recognize  them  as  without  intelligence  and  incapable  of 
instruction.  The  Talmud  classed  them  as  not  responsible  for  their 
actions  and  as  exempt  from  the  ordinances  of  the  law,  and  the  code 
of  Justinian  required  that  they  should  live  under  perpetual  guard- 
ianship.     Tempora  mutantur. 

Psychic  DEVELOPMEivrT. 
N'ow,  the  psychic  development  of  those  who  hear,  and  of  those 
who  do  not  hear,  is  along  a  common  natural  line  except  that,  lack- 
ing hearing  and  therefore  speech,  special  efforts  and  methods  of 
education  are  required  with  the  deaf  who  naturally  present  the 
same  general  varying  normal  and  abnormal  conditions  as  to  mental 
capacity  as  are  presented  by  those  with  hearing  and  speech. 
Preyer''^  claims  that  it  was  not  language  that  generated  intellect, 
but  the  reverse;  that  the  human  being  brings  with  him  into  the 
world  far  more  intellect  than  talent  for  language;  and  that  the 
height  of  culture  a  deafmute  can  reach  proves  that  the  existence  of 
intellect  is  not  bound  up  with  the  hearing  or  the  learning  of  artic- 
ulate speech.  As  to  the  values  of  hearing  and  sight,  upon  the 
latter  of  which  the  deaf  must  almost  wholly  depend,  he  further 
says,  "the  great  superiority  of  the  ear  to  the  eye,  from  the  psycho- 
genetic  point  of  view,  is  but  slightly  prominent  upon  superficial 
observation  of  the  child  that  does  not  yet  speak ;  but  we  need  only 
compare  a  child  born  blind  with  one  bom  deaf,  after  both  have  en- 
joyed the  most  careful  training  and  the  best  instruction,  to  be  con- 
vinced that,  after  the  first  year,  the  excitements  of  the  auditory 
nerve  contribute  far  more  to  the  psychical  development  than  those 
of  the  optic  nerve."  In  line  with  this  observation  is  that  of  Pyle  :f 
— "Another  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  complete  dependence  gf  mind, 
at  least  in  man,  upon  sense  organs.  These  organs  are  specialized 
nerve-endings,  each  type  capable  of  receiving  a  certain  sort  of 
physical  impression.  They  are  the  means  through  which  the  en- 
vironment brings  about  brain  changes, — the  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  mind.  This  fact  makes  the  hygiene  of  the  sense  organs  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  teacher.  A  child  without  any  sense 
organs  would  not  have  enough  mind  to  quarrel  about.  And  a 
child's  mental  life  is  incomplete  if  any  sense  organ  is  defective  or 

*W.  Preyer — "The  Mind  of  the  Child,"  Part  1 — "The  Senses  and  the  "VVill"^ 
Trans,  by  H.  W.  Brown. 

tWm.  Henry  Pyle— "The  Outlines  of  Educational  Psychology." 
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abnormal."  As  to  the  soundness  of  these  views  there  can  be  little 
question,  and  educators  of  the  deaf  know  from  experience  that  they 
are  true;  in  combination  they  may  well  serve  as  an  exponent  of 
difficulties  met  with  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  by  and  through 
any  method,  or  combination  of  methods. 

To  emphasize  in  some  degree  the  particular  and  peculiar  diffi- 
culties presented  when  dealing  with  those  bereft  of  hearing,  which 
possesses  the  greatest  educational  value  of  all  the  senses,  and  the 
loss  of  which  results  among  other  things  in  inadequate  comprehen- 
sion and  use  of  language — the  key  which  unlooses  all  knowledge — 
it  may  be  well  to  refer  briefly  to  the  one  problem  of  mental  capac- 
ity as  presented  in  children  generally,  regardless  of  the  degree  of 
hearing,  that  is,  the  problem  of  congenital,  or  innate  ability,  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement,  and  the  improvement  thereof  within  de- 
cided limitations,  through  educational  processes.  This  innate 
ability,  or  capacity,  which  we  may  call  intelligence,  is  probably 
a  complex  of  elements  of  both  body  and  mind —  nerves,  muscles 
arid  brain  structure — difficult  of  differentiation.  It  is  pretty  well 
established,  however,  that  all  men  are  not  endowed  alike  by  nature 
(heredity)  and  that  the  "gifts"  vary  greatly  as  to  neuro-muscular 
and  brain  structure,  between  which  there  is  more-or-less  close  re- 
ciprocal relation. 

In  the  consideration  of  mental  capacity  and  its  development,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  state  that  within  the  scope  of  this  article  it  is 
possible  to  refer  only  briefly  to  a  very  few  impressions  by  way  of 
suggestion ;  and  the  writer  hopes  that  what  is  written  will  prompt 
the  reader  to  further  thought  and  research  in  the  matter,  and 
especially  to  earnest  study  of  the  child's  mind — views,  actions,  in- 
stincts, impulses  and  instabilities — and  natural  causes  therefor; 
and  with  further  hope  that  what  is  written  will  lead  to  more  in- 
dividual work  rather  than  general  class-work  with  children  who 
need  to  be  approached  from  their  own  immature  point  of  view 
rather  than  from  the  mature  view-point  of  the  adult — otherwise, 
there  results  a  lack  of  mutual  sympathy  so  necessary  between  child 
and  adult,  between  pupil  and  teacher. 

Eugenics  and  Euthenics. 

Two  great  subjects  of  scientific  nature  engrossing  the  attention 
of  thinkers  today  are  Eugenics    and    Euthenics    (JiTature    and 
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Nurture) which  are  as  yet  little  understood  by  the  general  public. 
The  first  has  to  do  with  life,  not  after  birth,  nor  during  foetal 
existence,  but  at  and  before  its  very  creation ;  the  second,  with  life- 
nurture  after  creation  and  birth.  Emerson  has  stated  that  the 
"gate  of  gifts"  is  closed  at  birth,  but  he  would  have  been  more  exact 
had  he  stated  that  it  closed  at  the  time  of  embryonic  cellular  crea- 
tion; for  then  it  is  that  life  is  first  and  finally  marked  with  its 
natural  distinctive  quality — mental,  physical  and  moral^— which 
is  to  be  ever  borne  through  existence  to  be  laid  down  only  at  the 
grave  after  constituent  qualities  may  have  been  transmitted  to 
children,  and  to  children's  children. 

"Life  rolls  away  and  bears  along 
A  mingled  mass  of  right  and  wrong." 

Grapes  are  not  gathered  from  thorns,  nor  figs  from  thistles,  that 
we  know ;  but  do  we  know,  qt  realize,  that  ancestors  too  often  bind 
in  chains  of  relentless  tyranny  (heredity)  many  of  their  innocent 
descendants  ?  T^ow,  there  is  one  great  problem  of  eugenics,  as 
applied  to  man — to  direct  through  research  and  public  discussion 
(not  through  unwise  legislation  and  harsh  and  barbarous  measures) 
such  wise  selection  and  mating  of  procreators  as  will  result  in 
wholesome,  right-living  offspring  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion. DeQuincy  certainly  had  foundation  for  his  assertion, — 
Death  we  can  face,  hut  knowing,  as  some  of  us  do,  what  is  human 
life,  which  of  us  is  it  that,  without  shuddering,  could  (if  conscious- 
ly summoned)  face  the  hour  of  hirth  f 

But  what  of  environment  ? — what  of  surrounding  conditions,  in- 
fluences, and  modifying  forces — are  these  impotent  of  good  ?  l!f ot 
at  all !  Health,  and  association,  and  education,  certainly  find  ex- 
pression in  life's  equation,  (performance  level)  sometimes  for 
good,  sometimes  for  evil ;  and  freedom  from  inherited  disease, 
whether  active  or  latent,  is  a  heritage  to  be  prized  as  a  basis  for 
future  development  through  association  and  education.  Life- 
nurture  has  to  do  with  these  and  other  effective  agencies,  and  their 
influence  for  good  may  be  of  very  great  force,  with  some  so  power- 
ful as  to  become  in-wrought  with  one's  very  existence,  but  with 
others,  either  of  no  especial  force  or  else  appearing  as  a  veneer 
superimposed  through  selfish  consideration  of  the  laws  and  cu&- 
toms  of  the  times.     In  any  case,  environmental  influences  must 
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act  upon  what  ISTature  has  originally  presented — -and  this  fact  w 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

Innate  Ability. 

A  child  may  be  set  down  as  a  psychological  being,  writes  Dr. 
Pyle,  and  correct  interpretation  of  the  child  requires  a  knowledge 
of  biology  and  psychology  from  which  springs  the  science  of  educa- 
tion. Sociology  asserts  that  education  is  the  process  by  which 
youth  is  trained  for  participation  in  social  life,  and  psychology 
declares  it  is  essentially  a  process  of  habit-formation — in  both  of 
which  the  dominant  idea  is  one  of  adjustment  to  general  environ- 
mental conditions  and  needs,  thus  re-presenting  the  educational 
principles  of  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel.  He  further  adds 
that  the  acquisition  of  information  is  necessary  only  as  a  guide  to 
the  ultimate  end,  "a  right  response  in  the  light  of  this  informa- 
tion ;"  and  that  the  resultant  is  a  complex  of  uncertain  nature  when 
account  is  taken  of  heredity — of  ancestral  proclivities  and  the 
natural  responses  through  the  neuro-muscular  system.  "In  this 
process  of  adjustment  the  function  of  the  teacher  is  limited  and  his 
possibilities  circumscribed.  The  utmost  that  he  can  do  is  to  manip- 
ulate the  environment  of  the  child.  Heredity,  then,  sets  the  first 
limitation ;  we  can  work  only  within  the  limits  of  heredity.  We 
can  have  something  to  do  with  the  outcome  of  the  child's  actions  in 
the  way  of  pleasure  and  pain,  we  can  make  conditions  favorable  for 
the  activity  of  one  instinct  or  another,  but  more  than  this  we  can- 
not do,  and  it  is  well  that  we  know  it.  Education,  then,  is  a  pro- 
cess of  adjustment  that  teachers  and  parents  can  partially  guide 
and  control  by  virtue  of  their  power  to  change  and  manipulate  the 
child's  environment." 

Rousseau,  whose  writings  furnished  inspiration  to  Pestalozzi 
and  Froebel,  in  writing  his  Emile — referred  to  by  some  one  as 
"that  exemplary  prig" — claimed  that  the  wisest  writers  of  his  time 
devoted  themselves  to  what  a  man  ought  to  know  without  asking 
what  a  child  is  capable  of  learning,  and  such  criticism  is  applicable 
today  to  many  text-writers,  lecturers,  and  teachers,  with  whom 
theorizing  and  "teaching  above  the  children's  heads"  is  a  common 
and  grievous  fault.     Dr.  Dewey,*  commenting  upon  Rousseau's 

•John  and  Evelyn  Dewey — "Schools  of  Tomorrow." 
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teachings  says :  "His  insistence  that  education  is  based  upon  the 
native  abilities  of  those  to  be  taught  sounded  the  keynote  of  all 
modern  efforts  for  educational  progress.  It  meant  that  education 
is  not  something  to  be  forced  upon  children  and  youth  from  without 
but  is  the  growth  of  capacities  with  which  human  beings  are  en- 
dowed at  birth.  The  first  years  of  learning  proceed  rapidly  and  se- 
curely before  children  go  to  school  (cf.  the  deaf)  because' that  learn- 
ing is  so  closely  related  with  the  motives  that  are  furnished  by  their 
own  powers  and  the  needs  that  are  dictated  by  their  own  condi- 
tions." And  referring  to  Pestalozzi,  he  further  says  that  his  great- 
est contribution  to  education  was  the  declaration  that  knowledge 
that  is  worthy  of  being  called  knowledge,  training  of  the  intellect 
that  is  sure  to  amount  to  anything,  is  obtained  only  by  participating 
intimately  and  actively  in  the  activities  of  social  life.  (Again  cf. 
the  deaf.) 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  one  not  now  definitely  recalled  (Presi- 
dent Dwight,  of  Yale,  perhaps)  that  of  real  knowledge,  a  child 
learns  proportionately  more  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five  years 
than  during  its  after  life.  This  dictum  refers,  of  course,  to  the 
hearing  child — the  little  "live-wire",  all  ears,  and  eyes,  and  words, 
in  daily  communion  with  active  life  and  quick  to  respond  to  count- 
less opportunities :  and  not  to  the  little  unfortunate,  bereft  of  hear- 
ing, who  receives  more  or  less  distorted  images  through  vision,  and 
dwells  in  silence  and  isolation,  practically  a  stranger  to  the  world 
and  even  to  his  own  family  until  he  is  placed  in  a  special  school 
at  seven  years  of  age,  or  later.  This  contrast  of  early  conditions, 
despite  the  grade  of  intelligence  which  may  be  equal  in  the  two 
cases  (perhaps  of  higher  grade  with  the  deaf)  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  difficulties  presented  in  the  education  of  the  deaf ;  and  it 
recalls  to  the  writer  the  words  of  a  distinguished  educator  of  the 
deaf  who,  in  answer  to  his  question,  "In  comparison  with  a  normal 
hearing-child  of  corresponding  age,  how  much  retarded  generally 
is  a  deaf  child  (bom  deaf  or  losing  hearing  before  acquirement  of 
speech)  entering  school  at  seven  years  of  age?"  very  quickly  re- 
plied, "Seven  years,  plus",  which,  while  perhaps  an  extreme  view, 
well  serves  to  indicate  the  natural  backwardness  of  the  deaf  child. 
This  natural  retardation  is  further  emphasized  by  the  claim  of  the 
eastern  psychophysiologist,  if  his  reasoning  be  true,  that  during  the 
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first  seven  years  6i  any  child's  life  it  is  passing  through,  the  suc- 
cessive stages  through  which  the  race  has  evolved — a  little  savage, 
then  semi-civilized,  then  the  consciousness  of  the  civilized  man — 
and  that  he  should  not  be  asked  to  work  out  the  chain  of  reasoning, 
because  he  cannot  do  it. 

In  this  connection  sevjeral  queries  naturally  present  themselves : 
If  the  child  passes  through  the  successive  stages  of  development 
just  cited,  what  effect  does  "silence  and  isolation"  exert  upon  the 
proper,  that  is,  the  natural  mental  development? — and  further, 
what  effect  upon  the  proper  functioning  of  instincts  and  impulses, 
of  memory-experience,  and  sensorimotor  reactions? — and  in  the 
creation  of  instabilities?  These,  and  kindred  questions,  are  of 
superlative  consequence  in  the  development  of  children  of  all  ages 
whether  hearing  or  deaf,  but  especially  so  with  the  latter.  A 
better  knowledge  will  certainly  lead  to  better  balanced  curricula 
and  more  evenly  graded  texts,  both  of  which  too  frequently  show 
pronounced  lines  of  abnormality — to  more  successful  work,  in  the 
four  educational  fundamentals,  language,  arithmetic,  geography, 
,  and  history,  with  economy  of  time  and  effort — and  to  more  com- 
plete adaptation  of  life-requirements  to  the  child's  social  needs ;  and 
especially  so  if  the  importance  of  the  first  six  years  of  school-life, 
as  stated  by  Superintendent  Schoop  of  the  Chicago  city  schools,  be 
given  full  value: — "During  the  first  six  years  of  school-life  the 
child's  imagination  is  found  to  be  active,  the  senses  keen,  the  imita- 
tive powers  at  high  tide,  the  will  flexible,  the  mind  receptive,  and 
the  memory  retentive.  It  is  the  storage-battery  period  in  the  life 
of  youth.  It  is  the  age  when  the  capacity  to  receive  a  wealth  of 
varied  experiences  and  impressions  is  at  its  maximum." 

The  idealistic  theorist  and  the  educationist  trained  along  lines 
prevailing  for  the  hearing  child  and  its  teacher  in  pedagoy,  general 
psychology,  and  methods,  and  with  prescribed  classroom  observa- 
tion and  practise  periods,  all  for  and  with  hearing  children,  are 
likely  to  err  greatly  in  passing  judgment  upon  the  school  work  and 
the  development  of  the  deaf,  however  excellent  they  may  be  with 
the  hearing.  While  it  is  true  that  the  trend  of  education  for  the 
deaf  child  should  be,  and  is,  along  the  same  line  of  effort  as  that 
for  the  hearing  child,  the  many  qualifications  influencing  the  effort 
with  the  deaf  child  separates  it  as  a  distinct  work  within  the  edu- 
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cational  field.  This  should  be  left  to  the  trained  educator  of  the 
deaf  who,  through  years  of  close  and  constant  experience  with  the 
class,  knows  the  probabilities,  the  possibilities,  and  the  limitations 
of  the  work  as  probably  no  one  else  knows  them.  Concerning  this 
whole  matter  of  deafness,  which  is  not  to  be  traced  only  as  deafness 
from  one  generation  to  another,  its  causes  and  degrees,  its  trans- 
mission from  one  generation  to  another,  its  influences  mentally, 
physically,  and  morally,  and  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  generally 
— these  are  questions  that  for  scientific  answer  will  require  the 
joint  services  of  the  embryologist,  the  clinical  observer,  the  teacher, 
and  the  psychopathologist.  .  Ordinary  observers  may  pass  judg- 
ment readily ;  but  their  ignorance  ofttimes  obscures  the  truth. 

Intelligence. 

Stern*  defines  intelligence  as  a  ''general  capacity  of  an  individ- 
ual consciously  to  adjust  his  thinking  to  neiu  requirements;  it  is 
general  mental  adaptability  to  new  problems  and  conditions  of  life." 
He  eliminates  talent  and  genius,  and  memory  with  its  range  of  ac- 
cumulated information  and  experience,  and  leaves  intelligence  as 
a  subtile  something  that  is  innate  whatever  its  qualitative  or  quan- 
titative character,  degree,  or  grade — God-given — and  which  he 
differentiates  from  the  other  mental  capacities,  intellect,  sensi- 
bilities, and  will,,  with  their  constituent  attributes,  but  with  each 
of  which  it  acts  in  great  or  lesser  degree  as  a  potent  force. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  intelligence  is  a  congenital  endow- 
ment, individually  and  racially:  that  it  is  a  force  coming  from 
within  and  one  that  cannot  be  given  from  without;  that  its  poten- 
tiality must  be  considered  as  distinct  from  memory  and  instinctive 
and  emotional  reactions ;  and  that  its  quality,  or  grade,  is  not  in- 
creased by  education.  We  cannot  make  one  more  intelligent  but 
must  do  that  which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence possessed  in  a  way  not  to  restrict  its  free  play.  "By  insist- 
ing too  much  upon  external  discipline,  training  in  method,  and  the 
acquisition  of  information,  the  condition  may  be  provided  which 
eventuates  in  atrophy  of  intelligence  through  disuse.  We  cannot 
give  a  child  eye-sight  if  he  is  blind — but  we  can  destroy  his  vision 

•W.    stern— "The    Psychological    Methods    of    Testing   Intelligence"— Trans. 
G.  M.  Whipple. 
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if  lie  lias  it."*  With  varying  grades  of  intangible  intelligence  we 
find  their  expression  in  tangible  performance-levels ;  and  it  is  such 
levels  that  may  be  raised  through  education— through  memory  and 
experience  qualified  by  the  potential  (intelligence)  back  of  it,  and 
by  physical  growth,  sex,  culture,  and  normality  (deficiency-sufii- 
ciency;  insanity-equilibrium). 

Following  the  Galton  lawf  the  mass  of  mankind  shows  a  most 
decided  tendency  to  mediocrity.  According  to  their  natural  gifts 
men  have  been  divided  by  Galton  into  sixteen  grades  of  natural 
ability,  eight  above  a  line  of  average  attainment  extending  upward 
by  successive  stages  to  great  eminence,  and  eight  corresponding 
stages  below  the  line  extending  downward  to  idiocy.  Applying  the 
Qiietelet  law:}:  of  deviations  from  an  average,  with  corresponding 
grades  above  and  below  the  line  embracing  equal  numbers,  Galton's 
examination  placed  in  the  four  lower  mediocre  grades  (two  above, 
and  two  below,  the  line)  838,140  out  of  each  million,  or  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  entire  population ;  adding  two  more  grades,  the 
proportion  is  increased  to  965,266,  more  than  nineteen-twentieths 
thus  leaving  but  34,Y34  for  the  remaining  ten  grades  above  and 
below  the  line  of  average  attainments.  In  the  fourth  grade  above 
the  line  he  includes  Y848,  "the  mass  of  men  who  obtain  the  ordi- 
nary prizes  of  life."  In  this  study  of  hereditary  influences  was 
established  the  Law  of  Ancestral  Heredity — i^  was  on  the  average 
derived  from  the  two  parents  (1/4  from  each),  14  from  the  four 
grandparents  (1-16  from  each),  %  from  the  eight  great  grand- 
parents (1-64  from  each),  and  so  on.  In  descent,  a  defective  charac- 
ter may  be  eradicated  through  J^ature's  laws  of  revision  and  extinc- 
tion—  vis  medicatrix  naturae — ^but,  more  probable,  it  may  pass  a 
generation  or  two  in  latent  form  to  reappear  later  when  accen- 
tuated by  meeting  a  similar  taint  through  mating,  when  it  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  a  "sporadic  case"  with  no  known  cause — but 
there  is  a  reason  if  ancestral  facts  were  known. 

In  theoretical  curricula  building,  in  superficial  examination  by 
diletant  or  superior  educational  inspectors  who  follow  out  lines  of 
theory  of  their  own  subjective  view,  and  in  that  common  discour- 

•Lightner  Witmer— "On  Relation  of  Intelligence  to  Efficiency"— Psycholog- 
ical Clinic,  May.  1915. 

tFYancls   Galton — "Hereditary   Genius" 

$M.  Quetelet,  Astronomer  Royal  of  Belgium. 
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agement  of  the  honest  hard-working  and  competent  teacher  because 
his  pupils  do  not  seem  to  "rise  to  the  occasion"  with  superior  at- 
tainments— it  is  always  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  trite  expression, 
ex  nihilo,  nihil  fit,  and  that  other  common  expression  anent  the 
silken  purse  and  the  swine's  ear;  and  further,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  mind,  like  the  development  of  body,  must  be  regarded  as 
dating  back  far  beyond  the  origin  of  the  individual  being."  It  is 
well,  however,  to  balance  this  thought  with  another — that  a  non- 
progressive class  is  frequently  the  fault  of  the  teacher. 

Mental  Capacity  Classified. 
All  children  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  general  classes  as 
to  mental  capacity,  which  Witmer  defines  as  a  complex  of  many 
elements,  the  algebraic  sum  of  assets  (mental  traits  making  for  pro- 
gress and  success)  and  defects  (absence  of  such  traits)  ; — the 
feebleminded — the  dull  and  backward — the  average  or  normal- — 
and  the  bright — the  first  class  including  the  idiot,  imbecile  and 
moron,  the  last,  a  group  of  exceptionally  gifted  children.  While 
Nature's  effort  is  supposed  to  function  the  same  in  all  of  them  it 
has  nevertheless  stamped  a  varying  characteristic  impress  (through 
heredity,  disease,  or  whatnot)  upon  each  one  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  whether  the  child  be  normal  or  abnormal,  or  with 
defective  hearing  or  vision.  If  in  some  cases  the  causes  of  abnor- 
mality are  severe  enough  to  produce  mentally  defective  children, 
they  may  also  operate  less  severely  in  other  cases  to  produce  merely 
dull  and  backward  children  who  should  not  be  classed  as  feeble- 
minded as  the  term  is  generally  used ;  the  border-line  cases  should 
be  given  the  advantage  of  every  doubt.  Whether  measured  by  an 
age-grade  scale  or  by  a  mental-capacity  scale,  the  grade-repeaters 
and  others  form  a  large  body  of  "retards"  in  our  public  schools, 
cited  variously  at  from  seven  to  sixty  per  cent  of  the  whole,  (an 
average  in  nine  leading  cities  of  the  country,  of  35  per  cent.)  de- 
pending to  quite  an  extent  upon  environment  and  its  activities, 
individual  and  racial  mentality,  etc.  Parenthetically,  it  may  be 
stated  that  retardation  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  weaker 
children —  it  may  be  that  the  exceptionally  gifted  child,  "the  best 
in  his  class",  is  really  more  retarded  than  the  poorest  in  the  class 
because  of  being  held  down  to  the  dead  level  of  the  ordinary  public- 
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school  course  arranged  for  the  average  child  which,  as  stated  by 
Ayres,*  is  too  easy  for  the  brighter  pupils,  too  difficult  for  the 
slower  ones,  and  better  suited  for  girls  than  for  boys :  and  again, 
it  may  happen  that  a  very  bright  child  will  be  impeded  in  his  pro- 
gress because  of  physical  and  mental  immaturity. 

Deaf  Children. 

N^ow,  all  these  four  classes  referred  to  above  with  resultant  con- 
ditions are  naturally  to  be  expected  among  the  deaf  as  among  the 
hearing,  and  in  about  the  same  proportion.  But  in  this  connec- 
tion, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  "retardation"  as  used  in  rela- 
tion to  the  deaf  child  does  not  carry  with  it  the  same  significance 
as  when  applied  to  a  hearing  child.  In  the  latter  case,  the  retar- 
dation, if  sufficiently  great,  and  according  to  general  tests  as  now 
devised  (Goddard's  revision  of  the  B.-S.  test  with  its  three  and  two 
year  bases,  or  the  form-board,  for  instance) ,  would  signify  mental 
turpitude  or  deficiency;  in  the  former  case,  while  these  elements 
may  naturally  enter  to  some  extent,  still  it  largely  represents  a 
backwardness  due  to  an  enforced  lack  of  experience  and  social  inter- 
course with  hearing-speaking  people  and  their  daily  affairs.  It  is 
a  term,  as  used  with  the  deaf,  for  comparing  the  deaf  child  with  a 
normal  hearing  child  of  the  same  chronological  age,  and  generally 
indicates  not  so  much  mental  retardation  as  it  does  a  natural  re- 
tardation due  to  the  lack  of  opportunity  and  a  chance  to  succeed 
such  as  comes  to  his  more  fortunate  hearing  brother ;  each  is  normal 
according  to  his  mentality  qualified  by  opportunity  and  experience. 
And  in  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  ten-year-old 
backward  normal  child  who  grades  at  six  years  is  greatly  superior 
to  the  twelve-year-old  moron  who  grades  at  six  or  eight  years; 
there  are  certain  characteristic  traits,  modes  of  maturation  and 
sensorimotor  reactions  that  must  be  given  consideration — the  one 
is  mentally  normal  although  retarded,  the  other  is  mentally  ab- 
normal, or  mentally  diseased,  with  his  whole  being  affected.  Con- 
sidered chronologically,  the  two  may  be  at  the  same  level  tempo- 
rarily, but  the  normal  child,  though  slow  and  backward,  is  pos- 
sessed of  initiative  and  is  constantly  growing  in  mentality  and  pro- 
gress, however  slowly,  while  the  other  has  practically  reached  its 

'Leonard  R  Ayres,  Dept.  Education,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
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zenith  and  is  practically  stationary.  Deafness  and  mental  de- 
fects are  not  necessarily  associated — they  are  seldom  associated  at 
all.  There  is  no  more  direct  connection  between  deafness  and 
mental  defect  than  there  is  between  lameness,  or  blindness,  and 
mental  defect;  deafness  is  usually  a  physical  defect,  as  is  the  loss 
of  an  arm.  When  children,  deaf  through  heredity,  or  congeni- 
tally  or  adventitiously  so,  are  mentally  defective  (as  a  feeble- 
minded deaf  person)  the  cause  is  not  the  deafness  but  some  condi- 
tion which  causes  both  the  deafness  and  the  mental  defect.  Deaf- 
ness and  muteness  are  not  two  separate  defects  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved ;  muteness  is  simply  the  effect  of  a  cause — deafness.  We 
imitate  sounds  heard  and  articulate  speech  results;  those  deaf  do 
not  hear  and  therefore  cannot  imitate,  and  muteness  is  the  result 
unless  overcx)me  by  artificial  means,  which  is  being  done  in  all  of 
our  schools  to  greater  or  less  extent.  With  hearing-mutes — i.  e. 
those  who  hear  but  cannot  articulate — the  cause  of  mutism  is  near- 
ly always  mental  inadequacy  unless  there  is  impairment  of  the 
organs  of  articulation  which  is  seldom  the  case.  In  the  first  case, 
the  muteness  is  generally  the  result  of  the  absence  of  ideas,  or  of 
reflex  action  in  the  motor  organs  of  speech;  in  the  former,  im- 
beciles have  nothing  to  say,  in  the  latter  they  have  no  desire  to 
speak.  At  times  cerebral  disease  of  aphasic  nature  may  result  in 
partial  or  complete  loss  of  power  of  articulate  speech  though  the 
other  mental  powers  and  the  vocal  organs  may  seem  unimpaired. 
The  boys  and  girls  sent  to  the  schools  for  the  deaf  are  generally 
not  deficient  in  mind  (imbeciles  or  feebleminded),  will  (paupers), 
or  emotion  (criminals  or  with  criminal  instincts),  and  should  not 
be  placed  in  the  general  class  of  so-called  "defectives."  They  are 
in  school  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  an  education  such  as  given  to 
their  hearing-speaking  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  public  school; 
and  along  the  same  lines  and  to  the  same  extent  as  far  as  their 
affliction  will  permit.  In  fact,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  pro- 
vide for  the  deaf  in  these  same  public  schools,  but  because  of 
economical  reasons,  and  for  their  more  thorough  instruction,  they 
are  gathered  together  in  a  central  institution.  The  expenditure 
by  the  state  for  boarding,  for  school  supplies,  and  in  a  very  few 
cases  for  clothing,  is  not  recompense  to  parents  for  the  forced 
separation  from  their  children  and  the  consequent  loss  of  their 
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natural  services  during  nine  months  each  year  for  a  term  of  years. 
They  resent  the  idea  of  themselves  and  their  children  being  re- 
ferred to  as  recipients  of  charity,  and  their  sons  and  daughters  as 
"defectives''  as  this  term  is  generally  used  to  designate  mental  and 
moral  deficiency  due  to  degenerative  and  criminal  causes. 

The  Feebleminded. 
In  the  light  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  and  considering  the 
Mendelian  law,*  and  the  testimony  of  Weismann**  and  Preyer,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  today  we  are  facing  the  greatest  question  ever 
presented  to  our  social  life — that  of  abnormal  mentality  and 
feeblemindedness  (to  which  the  deaf  contribute  a  due  proportion) 
which  are  filling  our  public  schools,  our  custodial  institutions,  and 
our  general  life,  with  socially  unfit  and  defective  classes — the  in- 
sane, the  epileptic,  the  criminal,  the  delinquent,  the  alcoholic,  and 
the  imbecile.  Under  the  law  of  Mendel  as  applied  to  feeblemind- 
edness, and  probably  true  for  other  defects  where  the  defect  is  of 
recessive  nature,  in  the  mating  of  a  man  and  woman,  each  ap- 
parently normal,  but  capable  of  transmitting  a  defective  neuro- 
muscular organization  (i.  e.,  those  in  whom  the  defective  taint  is 
borne  in  latent  form),  we  will  find  in  the  offspring,  on  an  average 
out  of  four  children,  one  absolutely  normal  and  incapable  of  trans- 
mitting the  defect,  two  apparently  normal  but  capable  of  trans- 
mitting it,  (carrying  the  defect  in  latent  form)  and  one  openly  and 
frankly  defective.  Careful  observers  claim  that  about  sixty-five 
per  cent  of  those  in  institutions  for  feebleminded  have  faulty 
heredity,  leaving  thirty-five  per  cent  as  accidental  cases,  or  "cases 
in  which  exact  conditions  are  not  yet  determined" — a  large  pro- 
portion of  which,  no  doubt,  may  be  added  to  the  hereditary  class. 
The  problem  is  indeed  a  serious  one  even  if  the  number  of  feeble- 
minded children  is  sometimes  greatly  exaggerated,  as  the  writer  be- 
lieves to  be  the  case.  The  application  of  the  Binet-Simonf  test 
as  revised  by  Goddard:}:  with  its  two  and  three  year  bases  seems  to 

•R.   C.   Punnet — "Mendelism" — 3rd  Ed.    1913. 

**August  Weismann — "Essays  upon  Heredity" — Trans.  Shipley  and  Schon- 
land— 2nd  Ed.  1891. 

tAlfred  Binet  and  Th.  Simon — "A  Method  of  Measuring  the  Development 
of  the  Intelligence  of  Young  Children" — Trans.  Clara  Harrison  Towne — 2nd 
Ed.  1913. 

JH.  H.  Goddard — "The  Binet-Simon  Measuring  Scale  for  Intelligence.  Re- 
vised." 
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be  extreme  and  unjust  in  its  findings.  The  three  per  cent  rule  of 
Pintner*  seems  to  be  nearer  the  truth,  and  more  just  to  the  child, 
for  its  application  reduces  the  Goddard  proportion  of  feeblemind- 
edness about  one-half  and  doubles  the  number  of  dull  and  back- 
ward children  who  are  not  feebleminded  as  the  term  is  used,  and 
who  need  and  deserve  training  and  education  along  special,  yet 
normal,  lines. 

Nomenclature  of  the  Deaf. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  class  entitled  to  enter  the  special 
schools  for  the  deaf  is  not  a  definite  one,  the  terms  deaf,  deafmute, 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  mute,  being  used  indiscriminately  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  frequently  by  those  in  authority  in  the  schools  and  by  the 
deaf  themselves.  The  varying  degrees  of  hearing  and  speech 
possessed  by  many  of  them  cause  this  confusion  of  terms  and  have 
at  times  apparently  bewildered  census-directors  and  takers  as  cen- 
sus reports  have  shown.  The  deaf  may  be  classified  generally 
into  three  groups — (1)  Deafmute,  one  who  is  totally  deaf 
and  without  articulation,  or  practically  so  for  each,  re- 
gardless of  causes — (2)  Semi-mute^  one  who  is  totally  deaf,  or 
practically  so,  but  who  once  had  hearing  as  well  as  speech  which 
he  now  uses  in  fair  degree  either  naturally  or  through  training — 
and  (3)  Semi-deaf ,  one  who  has  a  fair  degree  of  hearing  and 
natural  speech.  In  addition  to  these  three  general  terms  are 
others  such  as  semi-deafmute,  deaf  semi-mute,  and  semi-deaf  semi- 
mute,  according  to  degrees  of  hearing  and  speech.  In  all  cases  the 
degree  of  deafness  is  such  as  to  prevent  those  afflicted  receiving 
proper  education  in  the  public  schools.  The  tendency  at  present, 
however,  is  to  refer  to  all  classes  as  "the  deaf,"  and  to  their  schools 
as  "schools  for  the  deaf,"  irrespective  of  any  special  acquirement 
or  degree  of  hearing, — and  especially  so  since  effort  is  being  made 
to  give  articulate  speech  in  some  degree  to  all  the  deaf  regardless 
of  cause  and  degree  of  deafness. 

Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

The  first  school  for  the  deaf  in  America  was  established  at  Cobbs, 
near  Petersburg,  Virginia,  in  1812  by  a  lineal  ancestor  of  the 
present  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Col.  William  Boiling,  who  had  two 

•Rudolph  Pintner,  Dept.  of  Psychology,  Ohio  State  University. 
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deaf  brothers  and  one  sister  who  were  sent  to  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
for  their  education,  and,  also,  a  deaf  son  and  a  deaf  daughter  for 
whom  the  Cobbs  School  was  established  under  the  direction  of  a 
son  of  Thomas  Braidwood  who  conducted  the  school  for  the  deaf  in 
Edinburgh.  The  wife  of  Col.  Boiling  was  a  sister  of  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke  who  had  another  nephew  who  was  deaf  and  had 
been  educated  abroad.  Attending  the  Virginia  school  with  the 
two  Boilings  was  a  great  grandson  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  This  school 
lasted  but  a  short  time  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  younger 
Braidwood  who  proved  to  be  of  dissolute  character.  Previous  to 
this,  an  effort  had  been  made  to  teach  a  deaf  person  or  two  in  the 
New  York  Almshouse  in  180Y  by  the  Rev.  John  Sanford,  but  noth- 
ing of  a  permanent  nature  resulted.  Really,  the  first  attempt  in 
America  to  teach  speech  to  the  deaf  was  made  by  one  Philip  N^elson 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rowley,  Mass.,  250  years  ago — 1667.  This 
was  in  the  frenzied  days  of  witchcraft  and  ISTelson  was  "duly  ac- 
cused" with  witchery  "when  he  pretended  to  cure  a  deaf  and  dumb 
boy  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour  by  saying,  'Ephphatha.'  ".  This 
boy  was  interrogated  closely  by  the  inquisitors-general,  "but  there 
he  stood"  says  the  church  records,  "like  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy  as 
he  was — they  could  not  make  him  hear,  nor  could  he  speak."  And 
Mr.  E"elson  was  saved !  It  is  not  known  what  his  effort  was,  nor 
as  to  its  success,  but  in  those  days  when  a  successful  oral  teacher 
would  have  been  "hanged  or  pressed  to  death"  it  is  quite  probable 
that  there  was  neither  much  effort  nor  success. 

In  this  connection  an  interesting  sidelight  is  thrown  upon  the 
early  years  of  the  1800's  relative  to  charity  and  the  education  of 
the  deaf,  by  Francis  Green,  a  merchant  of  Boston  (1Y49-1809) 
who  had  a  deaf  son  educated  abroad  and  was  'greatly  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  deaf,  publishing  several  pamphlets  concerning  it. 
In  1805,  Mr.  Green  wrote:  "The  philanthropy  and  charity  of  the 
present  age  seem  to  be  elbowed  off  from  the  stage  by  the  predomi- 
nant speculations  of  the  banking  mania  and  the  universal  lust  of 
lucre — ^neither  compassion,  humanity  nor  taste  are  likely  to  pre- 
vail." The  earnest  and  vigorous  agitation  of  Mr.  Green  and  others 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  though  appearing  somewhat  futile 
at  the  time,  was  to  bear  fruit  abundantly  at  a  later  date. 
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In  1817,  the  first  regular  school  for  the  deaf  as  we  know  such 
today,  was  established  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  by  Thomas  Hopkins 
Gallaudet  whose  son,  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet  (1837-1917)  in 
1864  established  in  Washington,  D.  C,  what  was  then,  and  is  to- 
day, the  only  institution  in  the  world  devoted  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf,  Gallaudet  College.  Other  schools  similar  to  the 
Hartford  School  were  rapidly  established  in  other  states,  and  today 
we  have  64  public  state  residential  schools,  (enrollment  11,723) 
74  public  private  schools  (enrollment  2,132)  and  19  denomina- 
tional and  private  schools  (enrollment  454)  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  14,309  pupils  and  1,944  instructors,  and  with  buildings, 
grounds  and  equipment  valued  at  over  $20,000,000.  Since  the 
Hartford  School  was  established  over  75,000  deaf  people  have  been 
educated  in  the  various  schools ;  and  who  will  have  the  temerity  to 
assert  that  they  have  not  contributed  to  the  country's  welfare  as 
self -supporting  honorable  men  and  women. 

Lines  of  Cleavage. 
In  the  education  of  the  deaf  two  distinct  lines  of  cleavage  are 
presented — the  one  relative  to  general  methods  of  instruction  and 
the  other,  relative  to  the  nature  and  management  of  the  schools. 
A 8  TO  METHODS: — In  general  there  are  two  methods  and  one 
system,  viz.:  (1)  the  Manual  method  (using  the  sign-language, 
finger  alphabet  and  writing)  of  which  there  is  a  variation  that  may 
be  called  the  "Alphabetic"  wherein  only  the  finger  alphabet  and 
writing  are  used,  (2)  the  Oral  method  (using  speech  and  speech- 
reading  and  writing)  of  which  there  is  a  variation  that  may  be 
called  the  "Auricular"  wherein  special  attention  is  given  to  re- 
taining and  developing  residual  hearing  through  which  instruction 
is  given  as  far  as  possible.  (3)  the  Combined,  or  American  sys- 
tem (a  copibination  of  all  methods)  in  which  the  dominant  idea  is, 
"any  method  for  good  results — all  methods  and  wedded  to  none," 
which  was  selected  by  the  writer  as  the  motto  of  the  Indiana  school 
and  was  later  adopted  by  the  "Convention  of  American  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf"  in  1895  when,  with  a  new  constitution,  this  associa- 
tion was  incorporated  under  federal  supervision.  AS  TO  THE 
NATURE  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOLS:— The 
question  here  is,  whether  there  shall  be  day  schools  as  a  part  of  the 
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public  school  system  whereby  deaf  pupils  may  remain  at  hom-O  and 
attend  special  classes  (small  and  poorly  graded  generally)  in  the 
ordinary  schools  (not  special  classes  for  retarded,  delinquent  and 
defective  pupils)  ;  or  whether  it  is  better  that  dependence  shall  be 
had  upon  state  institutional  boarding  schools  thus  removing  child- 
ren from  their  homes  during  the  scholastic  year  (9  months)  but 
giving  them  the  advantages  of  larger  numbers  and  equipment, 
better  grading  and  industrial  training,  better  moral,  social,  and 
civic  training,  etc.  The  continuance  of  family  life,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  fear  of  "institutionizing"  children  sent  to  the  state 
schools  (which  does  not  occur)  and  the  idea  that  speech  and  speech- 
reading  may  be  more  successfully  taught  and  practiced,  constitute 
a  trinity  of  claims  for  the  day-schools.  As  noted  above,  there  are 
only  3  per  cent  (450)  of  the  present  attendance  of  14,309  pupils 
in  denominational  and  private  schools,  15  per  cent  (2,132)  in  the 
day  schools,  while  82  per  cent  (11,718)  are  in  state  institutional 
schools. 

These  questions  of  methods  and  schools  have  been  discussed  for 
many  years — and  will  continue  as  questions  for  contention  for  yet 
other  years  to  come.  As  "volumes"  have  been  written  to  uphold 
the  one  view  or  the  other,  and  mindful  of  the  contentious  Virginia 
professor  who  was  said  to  have  written  a  book  to  prove  his  views  as 
to  place  of  accent  in  Virgils'  opening  words,  Arma  virumque  cano, 
the  writer  will  not  undertake  to  argue  the  matter  herein:  it  will 
suffice  to  say,  that  many  claims  and  arguments,  pro  et  con,  (a  la 
C.  V.  P.)  have  been  advanced,  some  good  and  some  bad.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  cited  that  thirteen  of  the  sixty-four  state 
institutions  follow  the  oral  method ;  two,  the  manual  method ;  one, 
the  alphabetic  method ;  and  forty-eight,  the  combined  system.  Of 
the  seventy-four  public  day-schools,  all  follow  the  combined  sys- 
tem. Of  the  nineteen  denominational  and  private  schools,  twelve 
follow  the  oral  method  and  seven,  the  combined  system.  In  all 
of  the  combined  system  schools  over  two-thirds  of  the  pupilage  is 
taught  by  the  oral  method;  in  nearly  every  school,  the  auricular 
method  is  used  to  greater  or  less  extent ;  and  the  manual,  or  finger 
alphabet  is  used  everywhere.  [To  be  concluded  in  a  later  number 
of  Education.] 


Teaching  Patriotism. 

James  Duncan  Phillips,  Boston,  Mass. 

I ^""" "n""""""'!  OW,  when  flags  are  flying  all  over  the  land  and  in 

I      |k  T       I  every  city  the  nniforms  of  our  country's  soldiers  are 

I      ^y^       I  seen  in  every  street,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk 

I                    I  about  patriotism  and  every  teacher  is,  or  should  be, 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiarm ii:*  stirred  by  the  common  desire  to  serve  the  country. 

I                   I  But  what  is  this  patriotism  which  every  one  talks 

I                   I  about  and  which  so  few  really  exemplifv,  and  what 

4iiiiiiiiiiilllDlllllllillllCi>  j.1-1  j:        1.    2  \.  "'i-i. 

can  the  teacher  conironted  each  morning  by  her 
thirty  or  more  pupils  do  to  help  this  great  country  of  ours  in  its 
time  of  bitter  need  ?  The  easy  thing  to  do  in  a  time  of  great  ex- 
citement is  to  join  the  active  throng,  to  go  to  Europe  as  a  nurse, 
to  join  some  relief  bureau,  or  even  to  knit  socks  for  soldier  boys. 
The  hard  thing  is  to  so  perform  your  daily  task  that  the  nation 
will  be  better  for  your  work  done  in  its  own  appointed  place. 

The  task  of  the  teacher  is  to  teach  and  at  this  time  among  the 
humdrum  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  she  must  teach 
patriotism.  It  ought  always  to  have  been  the  main  subject  but 
today  of  all  times,  we  must  return  to  our  task  with  rene'v^'^ed 
strength  and  devotion.  The  day  has  come  when  it  is  necessary  to 
pass  beyond  the  external  symbols,  to  do  more  than  to  teach  our 
boys  and  girls  to  salute  the  flag  or  cheer  for  the  men  in  khaki.  That 
is  too  easy  now  and  there  is  danger  that  that  alone  may  satisfy. 
You  must  go  further.  You  must,  step  by  step  from  the.  simplest 
beginnings,  teach  these  girls  and  boys  what  it  means  to  love  this 
beautiful  land  of  ours  with  a  love  so  strong  that  they  will  lay 
down  their  young  lives  for  her  without  a  murmur  should  the  need 
come,  and  that  they  will  live  for  her  so  bravely  and  so  purely  when 
peace  comes  once  more,  that  she  will  be  a  yet  more  beautiful  coun- 
try to  live  in. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  patriotism.  It  is  made  up  of 
the  homely  old  virtues  that  everyone  knows  all  about.  There 
never  was  a  good  soldier  who  was  not  obedient,  any  more  than  there 
ever  was  a  good  pupil  who  wasn't.     Obedience  is  patriotism  under 
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a  less  high  sounding  name.  Obedience  is  exacted  from  soldiers  to 
the  last  hair's  breadth.  Obedience  to  laws  and  reverence  for  gov- 
ernment are  the  essence  of  civilization.  Require  as  much  from 
your  children.  Can  you  imagine  a  soldier  who  was  worth  anything 
who  was  a  liar  ?  It  is  your  duty  to  make  your  children  truthful. 
Unswerving  honesty  and  truthfulness  are  bitterly  needed  in  our 
land.  No  great  nation  has  long  survived  when  rottenness  and 
corruption  attacked  its  heart.  Corruption  ia  based  on  lying.  Can 
you  think  of  that  straight  and  strong  young  officer  you  know  as 
rude  and  impolite  to  any  one  ?  Courtesy  is  bred  into  the  fabric 
in  the  soldier,  it  is  required  by  the  army  regulations  in  every  army 
I  ever  heard  of.  Make  your  boys  courteous  and  your  girls  grac- 
ious. Courtesy  promotes  good  feeling  among  all  classes  and 
strengthens  the  social  fabric.  The  snob  is  a  traitor  as  well  as  a 
fool.  And  courage — we  hear  a  great  deal  about  moral  courage 
and  physical  courage  but  is  there  any  real  difference.  I  suppose 
that  one  might  have  physical  courage  without  moral  courage  but 
never  moral  courage  without  physical  courage.  The  desperado 
and  thug  are  often  endowed  by  nature  with  physical  courage,  but 
every  great  leader  of  men  has  always  known  that  the  only  reliance 
of  a  great  army  lies  in  the  sober,  serious  men  who  hold  firmly  to 
things  they  believe  to  be  right  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  last 
supreme  sacrifice  that  those  things  may  prevail.  The  famous 
psalm-singing  Ironsides  of  Cromwell's  army,  the  Puritan  boys  who 
fought  our  early  Indian  wars,  the  soldiers  who  lived  out  the  awful 
winter  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  were  not  desperadoes  or 
cutthroats  but  serious  men  with  a  moral  courage  which  knew  no 
such  word  as  defeat.  More  than  any  other  quality  of  patriotism 
moral  courage  needs  emphasis.  We  are  a  nation  of  moral  cowards. 
The  desire  to  go  with  the  crowd  is  part  and  parcel  of  democratic 
government.  Things  are  settled  in  America  by  vote  of  the  largest 
number  and  the  tendency  is  to  join  the  winning  side.  For  this 
very  reason  we  need  all  the  more,  men  with  clear  vision  to  choose 
•the  right  side  and  with  strong  moral  courage  to  hold  their  footing 
till  the  cowering  crowd  falls  in  behind  them.  If  you  can  teach 
moral  courage  your  boys  will  go  out  into  "no  man's  land"  when 
their  turn  comes,  with  a  rush  that  can  never  be  met  and  your  girls 
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will  give  their  husbands  and  their  children  to  their  country  with 
never  a  whimper. 

It  is  very  well,  I  know,  to  say  teach  all  these  things,  but  how 
are  you  going  to  teach  them  ?  Certainly  not  by  a  little  morning 
lecture  on  the  moral  virtues.  Most  certainly  not!  Example  is 
better  far  than  precept  and  thirty  children  at  least  watch  you  every 
day  and  see  your  every  word  and  motion.  Are  you  living  and 
moving  as  a  patriot  every  day  ?  If  not,  begin  today  and  keep  at  it 
as  long  as  you  are  in  a  school.  And  you  yourself  are  not  the  only 
example,  fortunately,  that  you  can  put  before  the  children.  Ran- 
sack the  world  of  literature  and  wherever  you  can  find  a  story  or  a 
poem  which  will  stir  the  blood  and  make  the  heart  beat  quicker 
read  it  and  talk  it  over  and  memorize  it  till  every  child  will  love 
the  brave  spirit  of  Horatius  or  Leonidas  or  whoever  it  may  be. 
Show  the  children  in  simple  words  why  it  is  great,  to  die  for  a 
worthy  cause,  why  obedience  is  noble  and  why  honesty  is  sublime. 
If  you  have  not  genius  enough  to  work  out  a  plan  for  yourself,  get 
a  copy  of  Mrs.  Cabot's  "Ethics  for  Children"  and  follow  her 
scheme,  for  it  is  better  to  imitate  than  not  to  do  it  at  all. 

The  hardest  thing  of  all  to  master  is  yourself.  If  you  are  a 
dull  and  stupid  person  you  would  better  get  over  it,  if  you  are 
going  to  try  to  teach  patriotism.  Read  Marco  Bozzaris  or  Sheri- 
dan's Ride  or  any  good  stirring  lyrics.  If  your  heart  does  not 
beat  faster  when  you  finish  it  and  if  you  do  not  feel  like  getting 
up  and  walking  around  the  room,  you  had  better  either  retire  to 
washing  clothes  and  scrubbing  floors  or  else  take  yourself  vigor- 
ously in  hand  for  you  are  not  fit  to  teach  patriotism.  'No  captain 
ever  led  a  band  of  cheering  soldiers  to  victory  except  by  some  con- 
tagious elation  of  spirit.  Not  can  any  teacher  expect  that  she  can 
emanate  patriotism  unless  she  can  herself  absorb  it  into  her  im- 
mortal soul.  Study  the  world's  great  heroes  in  the  words  of  the 
world's  great  masters  of  language.  History  is  the  storehouse  of 
patriotism.  No  nation  has  ever  survived  except  by  the  deeds  of 
its  great  men  and  their  names  are  written  deep  in  every  nations 
annals.  How  can  you  ask  your  children  to  grow  enthusiastic 
about  Leonidas  if  all  you  know  is  that  he  was  an  ancient  Greek 
(perhaps  without  arms  or  legs,  like  some  statues)  ?  Why  should 
they  care  for  King  Arthur  when  they  do  not  know  what  he  was 
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king  of,  or  when.  Don't  forget  the  great  heroes  of  peace — ^the 
barons  at  Eunnymeade  seven  centuries  ago  forcing  King  John  to 
sign  the  fundamental  charter  of  the  English  speaking  peoples, 
which  we  live  under  today — John  Hampden  defending  those  same 
rights  four  centuries  later  from  the  encroachments  of  a  tyrant 
king — Patrick  Henry  hurling  back  the  same  old  story  from  this 
side  of  the  water,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  You  can 
not  teach  these  with  the  thrill  which  wiU  be  contagious  unless  you 
understand  what  they  worked  and  struggled  for  and  what  this 
struggle  means  to  us  today.  If  you  can  so  absorb  your  own  pat- 
riotism that  your  every  thought  and  act  and  deed  vsdll  carry  it  to 
your  children,  all  difficulty  will  pass  away. 

The  great  struggle  we  are  now  engaged  in  may  last  for  years. 
^Nothing  less  than  the  fate  of  democracy  is  in  the  balance.  Can 
the  government  of  the  people  be  made  so  efficient  as  to  overwhelm 
an  organized  benevolent  slave  system?  Can  the  patriotism  of  a 
free  people  surpass  the  inbred  obedience  of  servile  masses  schooled 
from  the  cradle  to  obey  their  masters  ?  England's  great  self-gov- 
erning dominions  have  proved  their  right  to  freedom  and  I  be- 
lieve that  American  democracy  will  also  be  vindicated.  If  you 
have  done  your  duty  in  the  last  twenty  years  your  boys  will  "go 
over  the  top"  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  for  their  country  which 
will  know  no  defeat.  When  peace  returns  with  all  the  complex 
problems  of  a  changing  social  order  boys  and  girls  taught  to  love 
their  country  better  than  themselves  can  be  relied  upon  to  hold  the 
nation  safely  on  its  course.  They  will  defend  the  rights  of  others 
as  freely  as  their  own.  ISo  national  scandal  will  be  traced  back  to 
their  door.  And  right  here  comes  also  the  teacher's  reward.  If 
you  can  make  true  patriots  of  them,  they  will  love  and  honor  you 
as  few  teachers  have  been  loved  and  honored  before. 


Selling  English. 

Edwaed  W.  Dolch^  Jk.^  Ames^  Iowa^  Department  of  English^ 
State  College  of  Agkicultuke  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

f """"""°"" '«!  HE  teacher  of  English  Composition  is  certainly  in 

I  the  position  of  the  specialty  salesman ;  he  must  dis- 
I  pose  of  his  article  to  a  public  that  can  get  along  very 
I  well  without  it  and  that  is  much  too  busy  with  its' 
^jiiiiiiiiiiiiaintniiiiiicl  own  concerns  to  even  give  the  salesman  enough  time 
I  I    for  an  interview.     It  is  about  the  interview  that 

I  i    English  teachers  are  most  likely  to  deceive  them- 

*mmnmmmmil  g^j^^g^  ^hey  argue  that  if  the  pupil  sits  before 
them  three  or  five  hours  a  week  and  sits  at  home  with  a  book  or 
paper  before  him  a  few  hours  a  week  in  addition  he  must  perforce 
absorb  some,  if  not  a  considerable,  amount  of  good  English.  Not 
until  this  idea  is  eliminated  from  the  English  teaching  profession 
will  we  have  a  true  grasping  by  them  of  the  selling  proposition. 
Modern  psychology  has  long  since  proven  that  facts  unwillingly 
taken  hold  of  will  be  cast  aside  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  that 
processes  gone  through  unwillingly  will  be  rejected  by  the  mind  as 
soon  as  it  is  out  from  under  the  constraint.  'No,  the  English  teacher 
cannot  sell  his  line  by  simply  making  the  individual  listen  to  his 
"spiel".  A  sale  made  by  any  process  of  coercion  or  intimidation 
is  no  sale  at  all.  He  must  get  his  prospective  customer  interested 
in  and  eager  for  the  goods ;  nothing  less  is  success  or  any  part  of  it. 
It  is  also  a  mistake  for  the  English  Teacher  to  assume  that  faith 
in  and  knowledge  of  the  goods  qualify  him  to  sell  them.  That 
might  do  in  the  case  of  a  staple  that  people  have  to  have  and  there- 
fore seek  out;  but  for  a  specialty  like  English  these  qualities  are 
only  the  foundation  and  are  no  more  useful  without  the  necessary 
superstructure  than  any  other  foundation  in  a  similar  condition. 
The  fact  is  that  a  specialty  is  generally  sold  on  the  salesman's 
personality.  There  is  no  doubt  something  of  hypnosis  in  the  pro- 
cess, some  uncanny  power  that  the  active  will  has  over  the  passing 
one.  The  salesman  says,  "You  really  can't  a-fford  to  be  without 
this  article.  Its  value  cannot  be  stated  in  dollars  and  cents ;  years 
of  usage  will  only  make  it  worth  more  to  you.     In  the  light  of  its 
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true  usefulness,  the  first  cost  is  truly  ridiculous."  Will  the  pros- 
pective buyer  believe  him?  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  res- 
pect and  confidence  the  personality  of  the  salesman  inspires.  If 
the  English  teacher  is  a  man  of  breadth,  sanity,  humor,  kindliness, 
and  obvious  personal  worth,  the  talk  can  stop  right  there.  The 
student  will  "slug  away"  at  his  job  with  cheerful  certainty  of  its 
being  worth  while;  the  machinery,  instead  of  creaking  painfully 
through  round  after  round,  will  operate  more  smoothly  and  easily 
each  time.  But  if  the  specialty  salesman,  no  matter  how  much 
his  knowledge  of  his  line,  does  not  inspire  this  respect  and  con- 
fidence, he  may  talk  and  talk  and  employ  all  the  coercions  at  his 
hand  and  still  not  get  his  goods  more  than  inside  the  door,  to  be 
"fired  out"  again  when  his  back  is  turned. 

l!^ote  that  we  have  been  considering  the  force  of  the  salesman's 
assertion  only,  not  the  force  of  his  argument.  Some  specialties 
can  be  argued  for  more  than  others  but  it  is  an  ill  advised  teacher 
that  endeavors  to  convince  his  pupils  by  argument  of  the  value  of 
precision,  ease,  and  elegance  in  the  use  of  his  mother  tongue.  No 
one,  certainly  can  have  a  feeling  of  value  for  a  thing  that  is  out- 
side both  his  experience  and  the  scope  of  his  imagination,  and  the 
true  value  of  skilled  self-expression  is  just  so  located  with  respect 
to  practically  all  undergraduate  students.  Certainly,  also,  a  man 
who  feels  keenly  the  true  worth  of  his  subject  will  not  descend  to 
the  cheapening  of  it  by  measuring  its  worth  in  dollars  and  cents. 
If  those  who  so  descend  could  positively  prove  their  case  to  the 
satisfaction  of  adolescent  minds,  their  efforts  might  have  more 
excuse,  but  they  generally  fail  to  do  so.  The  question  might  be 
asked ;  If  skill  in  English  produces  money,  why  doesn't  the  teacher 
who  has  the  skill  go  out  and  get  some  of  that  commodity  ? 

There  is  still  one  method  of  making  a  sale  beside  the  direct  or 
implicit  assertion  and  argument.  That  is  by  the  use  of  opinion 
that  will  have  weight  with  the  prospect.  We  need  not  present  this 
opinion  in  the  testimonial  form  so  loved  by  patent  medicine  "ven- 
dors. It  is  better  to  bring  it  in  less  obviously,  but  its  force  is  not 
to  be  despised.  Let  the  English  salesman  present  the  opinion  in 
his  case  somewhat  after  this  manner:  The  whole  educational 
system  considers  English  valuable  for  it  requires  it  universally. 
Technologists  consider  it  valuable,  for  technical  schools  every- 
where require  it  and  experts  constantly  approve  it.     Successful 
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business  considers  it  valuable,  for  prominent  business  men  are  con- 
stantly deploring  their  own  lack  of  training  in  it.  Society  con- 
siders it  valuable  because  it  considers  correct  and  elegant  English 
one  of  the  marks  of  the  gentleman.  And  so  on  ad  infinitum.  lie 
will  be  an  egoistic  youth  indeed  who  will  not  feel  some  pressure 
from  this  array  of  opinion.  The  less  one  analyzes  these  testi- 
monials the  better,  however,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  classes  mak- 
ing them  have  but  vague  notions  of  their  own  reasons  and  such  as 
they  have  are  not  of  the  best.  In  this  method  of  motivation  two 
forces  operate;  first,  the  social  or  economic  importance  of  the 
makers  of  the  evaluations ;  and  second,  the  mere  repetition.  The 
second  force  is  familiar  to  us  through  the  advertising  campaigns 
of  many  well  known  breakfast  foods,  but  let  it  not  be  beneath  us  if 
it  gets  results.  In  fact,  is  not  the  force  of  every  social  dictum  due 
more  to  repetition  than  to  anything  else  ? 

It  may,  I  recognize,  injure  the  dignity  of  many  a  "professor" 
for  him  to  consider  himself  a  specialty  salesman.  I^ote  that  this 
is  not  a  description  of  him  in  his  capacity  as  a  student  or  a 
scholar.  But  it  is  a  true  statement  of  his  right  position  as  a  paid 
agent  of  the  more  enlightened  public  of  these  United  States.  That 
public  is  determined  to  clarify  the  thinking  of  the  masses  by  giv- 
ing them  some  training  in  exact  and  lucid  self  expression.  It  is 
entitled  to  maximum  results  for  its  money  and  the  salesman  it  em- 
ploys must  deliver  the  goods,  not  on  the  factory  platform  but  on  the 
customers'  workshop  doing  daily  duty. 

And  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  being  an  expert  salesman  is  not 
the  English  teacher's  whole  duty.  He  is  paid  to  be  that  at  least, 
but  if  there  is  the  true  altruism  in  his  heart  he  will  at  the  same 
time  be  focussing,  through  his  own  trained  perceptions  and  power 
of  expression,  the  whole  of  human  experience  upon  that  large 
sector  of  the  student's  life  and  character  that  conies  beneath  his 
touch.  Being  himself  a  searcher  for  and  appreciator  of  truth  and 
beauty,  he  will  day  by  day  consciously  and  unconsciously  train 
those  whose  minds  he  touches  to  appreciate  these  things.  It  is 
the  priceless  opportunity  to  do  this  that  draws  the  true  teacher  to 
his  profession,  but  we  must  recognize  the  sober  fact  that  when  a 
man  is  expressly  paid  to  vend  washing  machines,  he  cannot  cancel 
his  obligation  by  instead  devoting  his  time  to  the  selling  of  mantel 
ornaments. 
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Grammar  School. 

I^ICHOLAS  RlCCIAEDI^  PeINCIPAL  PiEDMONT  DEPARTMENTAL 

Geammab  School^  Oakland^  California. 

f""" '°"""""«*S  departmental  teaching  in  the  grammar  school  a 

I  W  I  success  ?  To  answer  the  question  with  some  degree 
9  J^  I  of  definiteness,  instruction  under  the  departmen- 
1  I    tal  plan  should  be  compared  with  instruction  under 

*3iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiimiic*  ^^6  one-teacher  plan,  and  both  should  be  measured 
I  I    in  terms  of  the  ultimate  aim  in  education.     But 

I  i    what  is  the  ultimate  aim  in  education  ?     Bagley 

I  iiiiiiiiic  believes  that  the  ultimate  aim  in  education  ought 
to  be  social  efficiency.  He  defines  a  socially  efficient  person  as 
one  "who  is  not  a  drag  upon  society  *  *  *  *  can  'pull  his  own 
weight',  either  directly  as  a  productive  agent  or  indirectly  by 
guiding,  inspiring,  or  educating  others  to  productive  effort; 
*  *  *  *  interferes  as  little  as  possible  with  the  efforts  of 
others;"  and  "not  only  fulfills  these  two  requirements,  but  also 
lends  his  energy  consciously  and  persistently  to  that  further  dif- 
ferentiation and  integration  of  social  forces  which  is  everywhere 
synonymous  with  progress." 

The  socially  efficient  person  can  consciously  adjust  himself  to 
the  things  about  him,  to  the  persons  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact, and  to  the  dictates  of  sfelf.  He  can  consciously  assume  con- 
trol of  his  o^vn  acts  with  at  least  a  fair  sense  of  selection,  evalua- 
tion, and  possible,  or  even  probable,  results;  and  can  consciously 
measure  himself  in  terms  of  the  material  and  the  spiritual.  If 
social  efficiency  is  accepted  as  the  ultimate  aim  in  education,  then 
departmental  teaching  in  the  grammar  school  is  a  success,  if  it  can 
be  proved  that  such  teaching  tends  more  effectively  to  make  the 
average  pupil  more  efficient  socially  than  does  the  instruction  under 
the  one-teacher  plan.  In  cities  where  the  grammar  schools  have 
departmental  teaching  in  the  upper  grades,  the  introduction  of 
such  teaching  may  be  attributed  largely  to  the  following  reasons : 
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1.  "The  difficulty  of  securing  teachers  qualified  to  teach  effi- 
ciently all  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  upper  grades." 

2.  "The  desirability  of  preparing  pupils  to  assume  more  easily 
and  successfully  the  larger  freedom  and  responsibility  in  a  job, 
or  in  the  high  school. 

3.  "The  desirability  of  vitalizing  instruction  in  the  upper 
grades,  and  of  removing,  or  at  least  reducing,  the  waste  by  sub- 
stituting skilled  for  unskilled  teaching." 

The  chief  reasons  advanced  against  the  departmental  plan  are 
the  following: 

1.  The  personal  influence  of  the  class  teacher  is  substantially 
diminished. 

2.  The  pupils  are  too  young  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  ways, 
methods,  and  standards  of  more  than  one  teacher. 

3.  The  deportment  of  pupils  is  more  difficult  to  control. 

4.  The  pupils  are  confused  and  discouraged  by  the  different 
methods,  standards,  and  requirements  of  the  different  teachers. 

In  answer  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  reasons  enumerated 
above.  Superintendent  W.  L.  Stephens,  of  Lincoln,  ]N'ebraska, 
says:  "The  influences  that  flow  in  upon  pupils  from  several 
teachers  are  more  like  those  of  life.  In  the  home  and  on  the  play- 
ground the  child  is  not  subject  to  the  influence  of  one  person 
wholly,  but  to  the  influence  of  many.  As  a  result  of  this  com- 
posite influence  the  child  is  more  likely  to  develop  symmetrically 
and  to  preserve  his  individuality  than  if  he  were  too  constantly 
under  the  influence  of  one  person  alone.  In  my  judgment  the 
intimate,  rare,  and  lasting  relations,  between  teacher  and  pupil 
are  more  common  under  the  departmental  plan  than  under  the 
single-teacher  plan.  *  *  *  *  j  recall  a  teacher  in  one  of  our 
departmental  schools  who  especially  appeals  to  boys  and  whose 
desk  at  intermission  is  usually  surrounded  by  lads  eager  to  se- 
cure her  advice  relative  to  all  their  school  activities.  To  another 
teacher,  the  girls  are  attracted;  they  tell  her  freely  of  their  diffi- 
culties and  troubles,  even  more  freely  than  many  of  them  tell  their 
mothers."  "Under  departmental  teaching",  says  Superintendent 
Stephens,  "the  discipline  is  materially  improved." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  principals  of  the  departmental  schools 
called  by  Superintendent  A.  C.  Barker,  of  Oakland,  California, 
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Mr.  C.  H.  Greenman,  principal  of  the  Lockwood  School  for  more 
than  fifteen  years,  emphatically  declared  that  the  discipline  in  his 
school  has  materially  improved  under  the  departmental  plan.  Of 
the  seventeen  departmental  grammar  school  principals  present  not 
a  single  one  of  them  stated  that  the  discipline  had  been  more  satis- 
factory under  the  one-teacher  plan.  All  of  them  heartily  en- 
dorsed the  departmental  plan,  and  declared  that  practically  all 
their  teachers  and  their  pupils  were  enthusiastically  in  favor  of 
departmental  teaching.  There  is  a  real  danger,  however,  in  de- 
partmental teaching,  if  the  teachers  "teach  their  subjects,  and  not 
their  pupils".  This  practice  would  soon  result  in  the  confusion 
'and  discouragement  cited  in  the  fourth  reason  advanced  for  re- 
training the  one-teacher  plan.  But  proper  supervision  can  wholly 
eliminate  this  danger. 

In  the  Piedmont  Avenue  School,  Oakland,  California,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  pupils  were  asked  to  give,  anonymously,  their 
reasons  for  or  against  departmental  teaching.  ITinety-two  and 
four-tenths  per  centum  favored  departmental  teaching.  Some  of 
the  reasons  given  were  these: 

1.  "It  prepares  better  for  the  high  school." 

2.  "It  developes  self-reliance  better." 

3.  "It  teaches  system." 

4.  "It  breaks  the  monotony  by  going  from  one  room  to  another, 
and  changing  teachers." 

5.  "The  teachers  know  better  what  subjects  the  children  excel 
in  and  what  they  have  talent  for." 

6.  "In  the  old  system  the  teachers  who  had  real  talent  for 
some  subjects  but  had  to  teach  many  other  subjects,  also,  had  little 
chance  to  use  their  talent  to  the  best  advantage." 

7.  "Each  teacher  teaches  the  subject  which  she  knows  best, 
and  the  children  learn  more." 

8.  "The  children  get  to  know  all  the  teachers  better." 

9.  "It  makes  the  work  easier  for  the  teachers  because  they 
have  two  or  three  subjects  to  study  up  and  they  can  fimd  out  more 
about  them.'' 

10.  "The  teachers  have  only  papers  of  two  or  three  subjects  to 
correct  and  do  not  get  mixed  up." 

Education  for  social  efficiency  means  the  developing  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  qualities  in  the  pupils; 

1.  Self-control. 

2.  Selection. 

3.  Evaluation. 

4.  "Desire  to  produce  directly." 

5.  "Desire  to  guide,  inspire,  or  educate  others  to  produce." 
Which  will  more  effectively  develop  these  qualities,  the  one- 
teacher  plan,  or  the  departmental  plan?  Let  the  unbiased  visit 
a  departmental  school,  and  a  school  conducted  under  the  one- 
teacher  plan.  He  will  find  that  the  departmental  school,  under 
proper  supervision,  is  making  the  average  pupil  more  efficient  so- 
cially. It  drives  home,  above  all  other  things,  the  lesson  of  per- 
sonal responsibility,  and  turns  out  boys,  and  girls  who  are  better 
prepared  to  grapple  with  the  real  problems  of  life. 


School. 

Creed  and  color  and  race 

Unite  from  the  ends  of  the  Earth, 
Blending  each  noble  trace 

In  the  pride  of  a  glorious  birth. 
Race  and  creed  and  the  past 

Fuse  in  a  melting  heat 
As  the  little  hearts  beat  fast 

To  the  stir  of  a  common  beat. 
A  fresher  brawn  and  brain. 

For  the  stock  which  the  Eates  destroy, 
Belong  to  the  cosmic  strain 

Of  the  new  American  Boy. 

Elias  Lieherman. 


Some  Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  Ancient 
History  in  Secondary  Schools. 

Cakeie  B.  Allen^  Latin  Dept.^  I^ewaek  High  School^ 
I*^EWAEK_,  Ohio. 

I' "D'«-'""""t|HE  teaching  of  Ancient  History  in  our  Secondary 

I       ^Y^      I    Schools  has  many  perplexing  problems  in  spite  of 

1^1    the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  those  subjects  in  the  High 

I  I    School  Curriculum  which  is  considered  suitable  for 

^itiiiiiiiiinciiiintiiiiiic^   general  distribution.     It  fills  out  the  schedule  of 

I  I    any  teacher  whatsover.     This  arises  from  the  fact 

=  I    that  the  subject  matter  is  supposed  to  be  clearly  in 

4>]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic4>    xi      1      1  1  1  •  ^1         111111 

the  book  and  any  ordinary  teacher  should  be  able 

to  impart  the  knowledge. 

It  is  in  this  very  apparent  easiness,  as  in  the  teaching  of  English, 
that  the  main  trouble  lies.  Inexperience  swings  usually  to  one  of 
two  methods,  outlines  and  mechanical  memory  work  or  the  lecture 
method,  with  general  impressions,  a  blurred  mass  of  ideas  with  no 
coherence,  no  great  lesson  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  in  the  judi- 
cious mixture  of  the  two  methods  that  the  Ancient  History  teacher 
must  hope  for  success. 

Most  High  Schools  start  the  History  Course  in  the  second  year 
with  the  idea  of  three  consecutive  years  work — Ancient,  Modern, 
finishing  with  a  year  of  Combined  Civics  and  American  History. 
With  the  increase  of  elective  subjects  and  college  demands  it  is 
becoming  harder  for  the  student  to  get  these  three  years  of  History. 
Since  the  senior  work  of  Civics  and  History  is  required  there  is  a 
tendency  to  eliminate  either  the  Ancient  or  the  Modern  History. 
This  leaves  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  subject.  It  were  far 
better  to  go  back  to  the  General  History  idea  and  if  this  is  done 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  put  it  in  the  third  year.  It  is  not  an 
easy  task  to  go  over  the  world's  history  in  one  year  with  the  im- 
mature Sophomore  mind.  The  best  result  hoped  for  can  be  little 
more  than  a  compendium  knowledge — dry  facts  with  little  cloth- 
ing. .  .  ^       . 

In  considering  the  problems  of  effective  teaching  of  Ancient 
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History  in  second  year  classes  probably  one  of  the  most  serious 
faults  is  the  overlooking  of  the  immaturity  of  mind  of  the  second 
year  pupil  and  his  lack  of  power  in  gaining  the  substance  of  the 
ordinary  printed  page.  The  teacher  reading  over  the  subject 
•matter  sees  nothing  obscure  and  concludes  that  the  pupil  must  see 
the  printed  page  in  the  same  light.  A  Latin  teacher  reading  over 
the  subject  matter  realizes  at  once  that  the  printed  page  will  pre- 
sent many  difficulties  to  the  pupils  and  invents  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  lesson  may  be  made  understandable  to  the  student.  In 
a  way  a  definitely  "hard"  subject  is  easier  to  teach  than  a  so 
called  "easy"  subject  i.  e.  it  is  easier  to  get  definite  results. 

!N^ow  a  fundamental  question  in  this  Ancient  History  work  con- 
sists in  finding  out  the  impression  made  upon  the  pupil.  Work  in 
this  line  has  shown  that  much  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  misap- 
prehension of  the  meaning  of  English  words  and  their  indifference 
to  the  securing  of  clear  mental  pictures.  In  a  test  paper  this 
statement  was  made,  "Alexander  gave  no  twenty-five  cent  piece  to 
any  Greek  fighting  on  the  Persian  side."  l^onplused  at  first 
there  finally  came  to  my  mind  "N^o  quarter  was  to  be  given 
Hellenes  fighting  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  Hellas."  Then  there 
arose  the  picture  of  Alexander  passing  out  quarters  to  his  loyal 
Greeks  and  the  condition  of  the  mind  that  had  so  conceived  the 
idea  and  then  I  knew  that  "the  glory  that  was  Greece"  in  that 
mind  was  darkened  by  every  day  Americanism,  that  there  had 
been  a  failure  in  that  instance  to  impart  local  color. 

A  boy  had  been  reciting  about  Caesar's  exploits  in  Gaul,  his 
trouble  with  Pompey,  his  advance  to  the  Rubicon  and  repeated 
the  time  honored  phrase  "The  die  is  cast."  Before  expanding  on 
the  subject  it  seemed  well  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  state- 
ment. Alas  for  the  solemnity  of  the  scene !  It  was  explained 
that  a  "die"  was  one  of  those  molds  that  stamped  figures  or 
names.  Questioned  as  to  whether  Caesar  had  or  carried  such  a 
possession  the  impossibility  was  acknowledged.  'Next  came  the 
suggestion  that  "its  what  boys  use  when  they  play  craps."  No 
mental  picture  of  Caesar  at  this  crisis  on  his  white  horse  hesitat- 
ing at  the  bank  of  the  little  stream,  his  eager  army  in  the  rear, 
the  fate  of  a  nation  depending  upon  his  decision!     J^eedless  to 
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say  the  great  occasion  was  enlarged  upon  to  the  best  of  the  teacher's 
ability. 

I  might  tell  of  the  unhappy  ideas  gained  in  connection  with  the 
phrase,  "the  great  schism"  and  many  others.  This  inability  or 
reluctance  to  get  clear  ideas  from  the  printed  page  is  the  cause 
of  many  failures  in  Ancient  History.  Only  the  things  well  un- 
derstood, then  fixed  in  memory,  are  retained.  It  is  the  teacher's 
problem  to  find  out  what  impressions  are  being  made. 

The  mere  looking  up  of  the  meaning  of  words  in  the  dictionary 
will  not  accomplish  the  result  and  yet  such  work  must  be  done. 
Take  an  ordinary  second  year  class,  subject  it  to  a  spelling  lesson 
with  meanings  of  the  ordinary  words  to  be  found  in  an  Ancient 
History  lesson  and  the  result  will  be  rather  disconcerting.  This 
of  course  can  be  done  but  sparingly  but  that  little  will  give  bene- 
ficial results  to  a  wide  awake  teacher. 

What  we  might  call  paraphrasing  often  helps  in  this  matter. 
Most  good  history  texts  give  marginal  or  heavy  typed  headings 
for  each  paragraph  or  topic.  Let  the  pupil  with  books  closed  or 
open  tell  in  his  own  words  the  idea  gained.  Continued  work  of 
this  kind  both  oral  and  written  brings  excellent  results,  a  different 
result  from  that  obtained  by  regular  so  called  outline  work  and  one 
quite  as  necessary. 

Constant  caution  that  no  proper  name  must  be  uttered  without 
first  being  looked  up  should  be  made.  Then  as  an  aid  to  the 
memory  let  the  pronunciation  marks  be  put  upon  the  words  in  the 
text  proper  every  time  the  word  appears  until  there  is  a  clear  cut 
association  of  sound  and  spelling.  Too  often  the  pronimciation  is 
left  to  the  hearing  of  it  from  the  teacher  or  the  teacher  goes  over 
the  advance  work  and  pronounces  aloud  the  names  in  the  coming 
lesson.  This  is  poor  teaching.  It  deprives  the  student  of  self- 
reliance  and  with  it  the  habit  of  looking  up  his  own  work.  And 
why  have  a  text  with  a  good  glossary  unless  it  is  used  ?  The  re- 
quirement of  accuracy  in  this  instance  is  of  invaluable  aid  to  a 
student  in  other  lines  of  work.  The  insistence  that  a  thing  that  is 
worth  looking  up  is  worth  learning  is  good  pedagogy. 

A  few  general  rules  on  the  English  pronunciation  of  Greek  and 
Latin  proper  names  is  a  great  help — such  as  "c"  and  "g"  soft  be- 
fore "e",  "i",  "y",  "ae",  "oe",  final  "es"  pronounced  like  the 
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English  "ease" ;  "i"  final  has  its  long  English  sound.  Thej 
lighten  the  work  very  much  and  give  the  student  a  backing  for  his 
memory. 

I  have  heard — you  may  not  have — a  great  many  classical  names 
mispronounced  by  the  teachers  themselves  such  as  Mycenae,  aedile, 
quaestor,  etc.,  proving  that  the  teachers  have  been  none  too  care- 
ful in  this  line.  When  a  pupil  discovers  a  mispronunciation  by 
the  teacher  that  teacher's  value  as  an  authority  has  been  lost  how- 
ever brilliant  the  descriptive  powers  and  enthusiasm  may  have 
been.  I  am  reminded  of  a  reputed  brilliant  woman's  account  of  a 
trip  abroad.  The  really  entertaining  account  was  marred  by  con- 
stant mispronunciation.  "A  rose  under  any  other  name  may 
smell  as  sweet",  but  a  famous  individual  or  place  under  a  mis- 
pronounced name  loses  much  dignity  and  power.  Even  pupils 
must  have  more  respect  for  Scipio  with  a  soft  "c"  than  with  a  hard 
one. 

The  use  of  pictures  and  illustrative  material  is  too  often  neg- 
lected. Maps  we  consider  a  necessity  but  they  are  not  always  in- 
telligently used.  My  early  idea  of  the  Nile  flowing  up  hill  is  still 
with  me.  The  proper  visualizing  was  not  secured.  Why  I  have 
known  teachers  to  accept  maps  without  latitude  and  longitude,  in 
fact  perferring  no  lines  on  the  construction  work  to  be  left.  What 
do  such  maps  or  most  maps  mean  to  the  general  student  ?  N^oth- 
ing.  They  must  be  made  real  parts  of  the  whole  world,  pictures 
of  earth,  water,  mountains  and  vales  to  be  of  real  value. 

A  nation's  life  and  development  we  know  is  influenced  to  a  great 
degree  by  its  physical  characteristics.  One  of  the  tests  of  a  good 
history  teacher  is  to  make  a  map  an  interesting  thing,  actually 
connected  with  the  life  of  the  people  studied.  Mere  location  is 
not  the  only  thing  demanded  of  a  map. 

Our  later  texts  are  quite  improved  in  the  way  of  illustration  and 
lately  Dr.  Breasted's  descriptions  under  the  pictures  in  his  books 
have  reached  the  keynote  of  practicability.  l!^othing  finer  has 
been  done  to  stimulate  and  make  history  interesting.  Many  teach- 
ers have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  countries  they 
talk  about  'Tis  hard  for  such  an  one  to  make  a  subject  really 
alive.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  have  pictures  fully  explained  by 
a  person  who  has  seen.     The  time  will  come  when  History  teach- 
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ers  must  have  had  actual  traveling  in  the  countries  taught  or  in 
most  of  them  at  least,  to  qualify  for  their  department.  Every  ad- 
vance made  in  texts  along  this  line  should  be  eagerly  sought  and 
used.  There  are  so  many  good  illustrations  of  recent  archaeolo- 
gical work  scattered  in  so  many  texts,  which  cannot  be  utilized  in 
class  room  work.  What  an  excellent  thing  it  would  be  if  some 
firm  could  get  these  cuts  in  sizable  copies  to  be  used  for  class 
room  work  and  for  bulletin  boards.  The  material  available  seems 
very  limited  even  in  lantern  slides.  ]!^othing  so  fixes  an  idea  as  a 
picture  well  explained  and  discussed.  The  teacher  who  has  made 
a  picture,  a  real  picture,  is  doing  the  best  kind  of  history  teaching. 

Collateral  reading  is  a  problem  for  secondary  schools  and  espec- 
ially so  in  Ancient  History.  Lack  of  time  is  the  most  serious 
drawback  and  lack  of  material  on  hand  to  save  time.  The  Davis 
readings  have  helped  very  much  and  most  schools  can  secure  enough 
copies  for  practical  work.  Plutarch  is  always  desirable  but  the 
ordinary  student  finds  these  lives  rather  beyond  his  enjoyment 
Extra  credit  should  be  given  for  the  reading  of  these.  By  all 
means  have  a  sy stein  of  credits  and  six  per  cent  is  none  too  much 
for  a  six  week  period.  I  am  only  too  sorry  that  we  cannot  give 
five  cents  a  life  as  did  Jane  Addam's  father. 

The  reporting  of  collateral  reading  is  a  great  field  for  work. 
This  should  not  be  done  on  a  card  system  with  stereotyped  ques- 
tions as  we  find  it  done  so  often  in  English.  May  it  not  be  that 
this  system  has  done  a  great  deal  to  discourage  a  love  of  good 
reading,  as  we  find  it  so  much  among  High  School  pupils.  This  is 
the  teacher's  opportunity  for  discussion  and  the  personal  touch. 
The  story  of  "Ab"  talked  over  will  give  the  pupil  a  most  vivid  idea 
of  prehistoric  times  an  idea  never  secured  from  regular  recitation 
work  and  the  reciting  of  the  five  contributions  made  to  civiliza- 
tion by  prehistoric  man. 

The  Victor  of  Salamis  makes  the  Persian  invasions  real.  We 
have  studied  this  period  of  Greek  History  without  the  reading  of 
this  book  and  with  it.  The  difference  in  the  knowledge  and  in- 
terest shown  is  hardly  believable.  "A  Friend  of  Caesar"  and 
"The  Standard  Bearer"  read  and  reported  in  an  intimate  discus- 
sion help  wonderfully  in  that  great  period  of  Koman  history. 
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Every  bit  of  historical  fiction  should  be  used,  with  plentiful  credit 
given  and  plenty  of  time  for  reports. 

The  objection  may  be  made  that  there  is  no  time  for  such  re- 
ports, rive  minutes  here,  ten  there,  two  or  three  might  discuss 
the  same  book  together.  When  one  really  hunts  for  time  or  any- 
thing, it  is  usually  found.  Another  objection  is  made  that  histori- 
cal fiction  is  not  always  accurate  and  sacrifices  the  great  problems 
to  the  interest  of  the  story.  A  history  teacher  dealing  with  a 
Sophomore  mind  does  not  use  the  same  methods  used  by  a  college 
professor.  That  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  It  is  but  re- 
cently that  we  are  able  to  get  text  books  suitable  for  High  School 
work.  Such  texts  need  not  be  short  or  too  simple  but  they  should 
be  adapted  to  arouse  the  interest  of  a  young  mind — a  mind  that 
has  no  background  of  collateral  knowledge  but  is  getting  that  back- 
ground for  later  and  deeper  and  more  extended  knowledge. 

A  High  School  teacher  remarked  that  she  could  not  teach 
Freshmen,  that  her  best  work  was  done  with  the  Juniors  and  Sen- 
iors. This  is  an  admission  of  incompetency.  Any  ordinary 
teacher  can  teach  well  prepared  Juniors  and  Seniors ;  but  to  inspire, 
to  interest,  to  expand  the  minds  of  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  is 
the  work  of  no  ordinary  teacher.  Were  the  best  teachers  and  the 
highest  paid  teachers  put  in  the  first  and  second  year  class  rooms 
there  would  be  a  great  change  in  High  School  efficiency  and  out- 
put, while  the  per  cent  of  loss  between  the  Freshmen  and  Senior 
classes  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

The  great  aim  of  Ancient  History  teaching  should  be  the  in- 
spiring of  vivid  mental  conceptions  of  the  Ancient  peoples  and  life. 
This  is  not  done  by  mere  recitation  or  mere  lecture  work.  It  de- 
mands accuracy  and  facts,  otherwise  we  have  only  confused  ideas ; 
but  it  demands  something  more.  The  ordinary  teacher  may  secure 
the  first  but  only  the  unusual  and  enthusiastic  teacher  can  secure 
the  second.  If  it  is  secured  the  student  of  Ancient  History  has 
gained  a  real  boon,  an  insight  into  life  and  a  real  joy  in  the  read- 
ing of  all  history  and  biography.  Is  not  this  a  priceless  posses- 
sion even  to  old  age? 
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Prof.  H.  C.  I^utting^  Department  of  Latin, 
UprivEBSiTY  OF  Califobnia. 

|jiiiiiiiiniiDiiiiiiiiiiiic^  T  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  that 
i  in  education,  as  in  other  fields,  the  "traditions  and 
I  assumptions"  of  previous  years  should  be  subjected 
I  to  investigation  and  test.  But  it  is  matter  for  re- 
^iiiiiiiiiiiHDniiiiiiiiiic^  gret  that,  at  the  present  time,  much  of  the  work  un- 
I  I    dertak;en  along  these  lines  is  incidental  and  super- 

s  I    ficial ;  for,  being  unscientific  in  spirit  and  method, 

*^" "°' """*   it  is  far  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good. 

How  difficult  a  matter  it  is  to  test  educational  values,  and  how 
easy  it  is  to  fall  into  error  regarding  them,  is  abundantly  illus- 
trated by  the  history  of  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  general  powers.  The  first  group  experiments  failed  to 
detect  transfer ;  and  though  it  flatly  contravenes  the  facts  of  every- 
day experience,  the  doctrine  of  no-transfer  was  eagerly  taken  up 
and  ruthlessly  applied.  ISTow  subsequent  group  experiments  are 
showing  very  different  results ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  scholar  who 
is  fully  abreast  of  the  discussion  who  does  not  admit — albeit  un- 
willingly— that  the  announcement  of  the  no-transfer  doctrine  was 
quite  premature,  and  that,  to  say  the  least,  conclusive  evidence  in 
its  support  is  wanting.^ 

Such  a  record  as  this  should  serve  as  a  warning  against  hasty 
acceptance  of  the  supposed  results  of  any  laboratory  test  of  educa- 
tional values,  and  still  more  against  the  premature  modification  of 
a  course  of  study  in  accordance  with  those  findings.  Time  should 
be  allowed  for  verification,  and  the  correction  lines  that  may  be 
drawn  from  the  facts  of  everyday  experience  should  not  be  dis- 
dained. And  if  these  precautions  are  necessary  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  the  best  equipped  investigators,  still  more  are  they  neces- 
sary in  regard  to  the  work  of  writers  who  seem  to  assume  that 

iFrom  the  point  of  view  of  the  psychologist,  the  present  status  of  this  ques- 
tion is  summed  up  in  an  interesting  way  by  Professor  L.  W.  Cole.  In  "liatln 
and  Greek  in  Education,"  University  of  Colorado  Bulletin,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  9, 
p.  14  ff. 
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scientific  demonstration  of  a  thesis  requires  nothing  more  than  the 
collection  of  a  few  selected  items  that  seem  to  support  it. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  recent  article  on  Theory  and  Verification, 
by  Professor  Joseph  Kennedy.^  The  main  theis  of  the  paper  ia 
that  a  subject  should  not  be  retained  in  the  high  school  curriculum 
because  tradition  recommends  it,  but  that  each  subject  should  be 
tested  to  determine  whether  it  "functions"  or  not.  To  illustrate 
the  process,  Latin  is  singled  out  for  examination. 

In  the  background  of  the  paper  lie  two  unverified  assumptions. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  held  that  only  those  subjects  "function" 
which  impart  to  the  student  the  permanent  ability  to  do  further 
work  in  the  same  department;  for,  it  is  said,  they  are  otherwise 
like  ornaments  tacked  upon  a  Christmas  tree — they  have  no 
organic  union  with  the  tree,  and  fall  away  after  a  time,  represent- 
ing a  sheer  loss. 

On  this  basis  it  would  follow  that  the  great  majority  of  people 
who  study  a  subject  like  algebra  are  simply  wasting  their  time; 
for,  in  the  years  that  follow,  they  have  no  occasion  to  work  out 
algebraic  problems,  and  gradually  forget  the  formulae  and  opera- 
tions once  learned  in  school.  But  is  this  the  final  word  about  the 
matter  ?  Is  it  not  true  rather  that  in  mastering  the  principles  of 
algebra  and  in  the  solution  of  its  original  problems  there  is  a  train- 
ing that  results  in  effects  more  valuable  than  the  mere  ability  to 
carry  the  subject  of  algebra  further  ? 

The  facts  of  everyday  observation  seem  to  substantiate  this  view ; 
and  until  its  falsity  is  established,  it  is  certainly  unwise  to  attempt 
to  reform  the  school  curriculum  on  the  basis  of  some  a  priori 
theory.  Adroitly  as  he  tries  to  shift  it,  the  burden  of  proof  lies 
entirely  with  the  theorist.  His  task  will  not  be  a  light  one;  and 
it  chances  that  the  very  simile  which  Professor  Kennedy  chooses 
to  illustrate  what  he  means  by  functioning  makes  for  the  traditional 
view,  rather  than  against  it : 

If  the  subject  matter  of  any  course  ....  becomes  a  part  of 
one's  self  and  is  thoroughly  assimilated,  so  that,  like  the  food 
we  eat,  it  becomes  the  very  life-blood  of  our  minds,  it  is  then 
vital  and  efficient  and  will  issue  in  expression  or  in  conduct 
of  some  kind. 

iSchool  and  Society,  IV,  No.  86,  (August  19,  1916),  p.  279  ff. 
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We  do  not  eat  (let  us  hope)  primarily  that  we  may  learn  to  eat 
the  more;  but,  rathher,  that  the  food,  changed  in  its  character 
through  chemical  action,  may  be  absorbed  into  the  blood  and  there- 
by be  carried  to  every  part,  nourishing  mind  and  body.  Where 
could  there  be  found  a  more  apt  analogy  for  the  "unpractical"  type 
of  education  that  concerns  itself  not  whether  the  student  remembers 
every  concrete  detail  ever  learned,  but  aims  rather  to  develop  the 
general  powers  of  will  and  imagination  and  inventiveness  that  are 
essential  to  successful,  well  rounded  living  ? 

In  the  second  place,  the  paper  under  discussion  takes  for  granted 
the  assumption  that  a  study  cannot  be  expected  to  "function"  un- 
less it  be  one  to  which  the  student  "takes"  naturally.  This  seems 
to  be  another  way  of  saying  that  a  child  should  not  be  required  to 
pursue  any  study  against  which  he  rebels.  The  adoption  of  such 
a  program  would  be  hailed  with  delight,  no  doubt,  by  boys  and 
girls.     But  what  of  its  merits  ? 

Suppose  two  tables  to  be  set  forth,  one  with  an  array  of-  nutri- 
tious dishes  in  which  food  values  are  nicely  balanced,  the  other 
with  a  tempting  collation  of  pies,  doughnuts,  and  the  like.  If 
some  boys  are  called  in  and  invited  to  partake,  which  table  would 
be  the  bone  of  contention?  If  a  boy  is  not  a  good  judge  as  to 
what  he  should  eat,  is  it  likely  that  (on  the  average)  his  im- 
tutored  impulses  will  prove  a  better  guide  to  the  course  of  study 
that  would  profit  him  most  ? 

With  those  who  think  so  the  burden  of  proof  again  rests.  Until 
their  theory  is  proved,  we  shall  do  well  to  take  no  chances  with  it. 
Given  two  courses  of  study,  one  of  which  allows  a  boy  to  move 
about  freely  and  to  have  something  wherewith  to  busy  his  hands, 
while  the  other  requires  that  he  sit  down  quietly,  concentrate,  and 
do  some  hard  thinking,  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  of  the  courses 
most  boys  would  prefer ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  choice 
in  every  case  would  be  a  wise  one. 

With  these  unsubstantiated  assumptions  in  the  background, 
Professor  Kennedy  proceeds  to  describe  the  results  of  a  test  which 
he  devised  to  determine  whether  Latin  "functions"  or  not.  For 
this  purpose  he  used  a  single  test  sentence  which  he  submitted,  at 
different  times  and  places,  to  some  thirty  individuals  who  had 
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studied  Latin  for  one  or  more  years.  The  sentence  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Stvdium  discendi  voluntate  quae  cogi  non  potest  constat. 

The  degree  of  proficiency  looked  for  as  evidence  that  Latin, 
"functions"  is  made  clear  in  his  commentary  on  this  test  sentence : 

Would  any  English  speaking  person,  whether  schooled  or  not, 

be  puzzled  about  any  such  sentence  in  English?     Would  he 

not  get  the  thought  and  the  feel   of  the    sentence   at   once. 

Would  not  his  mind,  which  had  made  English  its  own  to  a 

reasonable  extent,  function  at  once  ? 

As  a  gauge  of  the  educational  value  of  Latin,  this  test  is  de- 
fective at  almost  every  point.  In  the  first  place,  it  ignores  the 
fundamental  difference  between  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  an 
ancient  language  from  wn^^en' documents  and  the  absorption  of  a 
modern  language  like  English  through  its  use  in  daily  intercourse. 
As  now  taught,  neither  two  nor  four  nor  six  years  of  Latin  will 
develop  a  facility  equal  to  that  with  which  a  student  uses  his  native 
tongue.  In  fact  few  teachers  aim  at  such  facility,  the  chief  values 
of  the  study  of  Latin  being  found  in  other  directions. 

In  the  second  place,  a  highly  inflected  language  with  no  fixed 
word  order  presents  a  wholly  different  problem  from  that  of  a 
comparatively  uninflected  language  like  English,  which  secures 
precision  by  the  position  of  words  in  the  sentence.  Professor 
Kennedy — though  ignoring  this  distinction,  yet  provides  a  good 
incidental  illustration  of  it.  For  he  states  that,  on  -submitting  his 
test  sentence  to  a  teacher  of  Latin,  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  genitive  discendi,  the  question  being  whether  it 
modifies  studium,  or  voluntate.  In  a  corresponding  English  sen- 
tence the  order  of  words  would  absolutely  preclude  any  such  am- 
biguity. 

On  account  of  the  genius  of  the  language,  the  interpretation  of 
a  given  Latin  sentence  often  calls  for  a  very  delicate  balancing  of 
probabilities.  The  words  may  all  be  familiar,  and  no  unusual 
construction  may  be  involved ;  but  the  question  is :  Which  of  the 
possible  meanings  and  which  of  the  possible  constructions  is  the 
one  intended  by  the  writer  ?  After  centuries  of  study,  classical 
texts  still  bristle  with  passages  about  the  meaning  of  which 
scholars  are  bv  no  means  in  agreement. 
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Turning  now  to  the  test  sentence  itself,  it  should  be  noted  that  it 
is  the  statement  of  a  philosophical  dictum,  quoted  without  context, 
and  couched  in  the  cramped  Latin  of  a  modern  writer  (Amauld). 
This  is  just  the  sort  of  sentence  which,  on  general  principles,  we 
should  expect  school  children  not  to  be  able  to  handle.  Indeed,  the 
mature  reader  migh  easily  experience  a  momentary  check  due  to 
the  artificial  order  of  words  and  the  rather  "forced"  meaning  of 
cogi.  Apparently  Arnauld  meant  to  say:  Studium  discendi 
voluntate  constat,  quae  sua  sponte  excitanda  est. 

But  quite  aside  from  this  consideration,  the  test  sentence  is 
wholly  unsuited  for  the  use  to  which  it  is  put.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  Lodge's  Vocabulary  of  High  School  Latin  and  Byrne's 
Synatx  of  High  School  Latin,  it  has  become  possible  to  determine 
almost  at  a  glance  what  may  be  expected  of  school  children  at  a 
given  point  in  their  study  of  Latin.  The  key  to  the  test  sen- 
tence lieSj  of  course,  in  the  special  meaning  of  constat,  and  in  the 
idiomatic  use  of  the  ablative  case  with  it.  What  chance  would  a 
second  year  Latin  student  have  of  solving  the  problem  ?  Let  us 
see. 

Lodge's  Vocabulary  shows  that,  in  the  first  four  books  of  Caesar, 
the  verb  consto  is  used  five  times,  always  in  the  form  constat,  with 
dependent  infinitive,  meaning  "it  is  certain  that."  Finding  no 
light  in  this  direction,  if  he  chanced  to  know  the  verb  sto  (not 
quoted  from  the  first  four  books  of  Caesar,  the  unfortunate  stu- 
dent might  attempt  to  reach  the  meaning  by  resolving  constat  into 
its  parts;  this  would  give  sto  "stand"  and  con  "with."  Surely 
there  is  no  way  of  escape  here  either.  Add  now  the  complication 
of  an  unfamiliar  idiomatic  ablative  construction,  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  situation  is  abundantly  obvious. 

Even  after  four  years  of  Latin,  the  student  would  not  be  in  a 
much  better  position  with  reference  to  this  particular  test  sen- 
tence. In  the  Cicero  and  Vergil  ordinarily  read  in  the  schools  the 
verb  consto  occurs  four  times; — once  again  in  the  sense  "it  is 
certain,"  twice  in  the  meaning  "be  fixed"  or  "be  in  working  order," 
and  just  once  (pro  Archia  8.  18)  with  the  construction  found  in 
the  test  sentence.  If,  therefore,  a  student  were  confronted  with 
this  sentence  just  at  the  end  of  his  third  year  of  Latin,  there  might 
be  a  chance  that  he  would  recall  the  solitary  case  in  the  Archias. 
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At  any  other,  point  in  his  course,  anything  that  he  remembered 
about  the  meaning  and  use  of  consto  would  be  more  likely  to  hinder 
than  to  help  him. 

Without  taking  into  account  any  of  the  above  mentioned  facts, 
Professor  Kennedy  concludes,  in  view  of  the  poor  showing  made 
by  the  students  to  whom  the  test  sentence  was  presented,  that  Latin 
does  not  "function."  By  way  of  contrast,  he  cites  manual  train- 
ing as  a  subject  which  does  "function,"  if  it  does  nothing  else.  He 
finds  that  a  boy,  after  a  year  of  training,  arrives  at  a  point  where 
he  is  able  to  go  ahead  with  confidence  in  the  manufacture  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  joints.  This,  of  course,  is  true;  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  by  the  expenditure  of  many  hours,  the  boy  has  fully 
learned  to  handle  that  specific  detail.  If  Latin  were  to  be  tested 
on  the  same  basis,  i.  e.  if  the  student  were  examined  on  details 
which  he  has  had  a  chance  to  master,  Latin  too  would  be  found  to 
"function."  To  test  students  in  the  second  year  of  Latin,  sen- 
tences like  the  following  should  be  set: 

Pueris  persuasit,  ut  Roman  iter  facerent. 
To  employ  a  test  sentence  like  the  one  used  by  Professor  Kennedy 
would  be  matched  by  requiring  the  boy  who  has  had  a  year  of  man- 
ual training  to  handle  a  problem  in  mechanics  which  can  be  solved 
only  by  an  algebraic  operation  to  which  he  has  no  clue.  With 
such  a  test,  manual  training,  too,  would  "function"  but  weakly. 

The  whole  test,  therefore,  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  absolutely 
unscientific,  and  does  not  even  bring  to  light  any  new  facts;  for 
the  results  could  have  been  accurately  forecasted  by  any  competent 
teacher  of  Latin.  All  the  subjects  of  the  high  school  curriculum 
must  sooner  or  later  be  critically  weighed;  and  those  who  teach 
them  have  no  legitimate  ground  for  complaint  if  the  work  is  done 
on  broad  and  comprehensive  lines,  and  with  scientific  precision  and 
thoroughness,  and  by  persons  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem.  But  there  is  no  room  for  the  cursory  dab- 
bling which  is  now  so  prevalent,  and  which  some  seem  to  mistake 
for  scientific  method. 

To  revert  to  a  point  already  referred  to.  Under  the  conditions 
of  present  day  Latin  teaching,  when  the  majority  of  students  do 
not  continue  the  subject  beyond  the  second  year,  the  chief  value  of 
the  study  of  Latin  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  sought  in  the  student's 
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first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  literature,  nor  yet  in  facility  in 
translating  difficult  Latin  at  sight.  Rather  the  value  is  cumula- 
tive, arising  in  part  from  several  important  by-products.  These 
by-products  are  much  more  tangible  and  easily  measured  than 
those  of  a  subject  like  algebra,  l^o  test  of  the  functioning  power 
of  Latin  will  be  valid  unless  it  takes  into  account  all  these  factors. 
A  suggestion  of  the  results  which  adequate  investigation  may  re- 
veal is  afforded  by  a  striking  article  on  Latin  as  a  Vocational  Study 
in  the  Conmiercial  Course,  by  Albert  S.  Perkins,  in  the  Classical 
Journal,  October,  1914.  The  next  few  years  promise  important 
developments  along  these  lines. 


The   Cry.* 

The  unborn  cry  to  thee, 

The  dying  pray  to  thee, 

The  living  look  to  thee, 

Oh  thou,  blessed  in  the  light  of  freedom. 

And  the  favor  of  democracy — 

The  fulfillment  of  the  cherished  dream  of  ages — 

Give  us  of  thy  light, 

Lead  our  dream  to  the  perfect  end  of  achievement, 

Lend  us  thy  strong  hands  to  break  the  bars,       , 

'Gainst  which  our  souls  have  bleeding  pressed, 

Through  which  our  eyes  have  longing  strained 

To  the  far  horizon, 

Where  the  bird  of  liberty  fans  the  living  waters, 

O'er  which  sails  thy  bark  of  state. 

The  long  night  is  upon  us, 

But  thy  heaven-born  stars 

Cast  through  the  gloom  the  blessed  rays  of  hope. 

The  m3rriads  of  thy  glorious  dead, 

From  the  everlasting  tramp 

To  the  bivouac  of  the  past. 

Sent  back  the  cry,  "Fraternity  rind  Liberty, 

Brothers,  strive  on,  strive  on !" 

No,  we  were  not  deceived — 

Again  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  millions 

To  the  bivouac  of  the  living  comes, 

Hailing  us  in  life  and  hope ; 

Again  the  cry,  "Fraternity  and  liberty !" — 

Promise  of  the  stars  and  stripes  pledged  in  blood  and  deed — 

"Brothers,  we  come,  we  come !" 

Grace  Gordon. 

♦We  greatly  regret  that  the  beautiful  poem  entitled  "Naples,"  which  we  pub- 
lished in  January  Education  was  Inserted  without  the  author's  name.  It,  as  well 
as  this  poem,  "The  Cry,"  was  written  and  contributed  by  Miss  Grace  Gordon. 


Moral  Education  in  the  Public  School. 

By  E.  E.  Cates^  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 

f""""""°""""""tHAT  it  is  possible  to  teach  morality  without  secta- 

Inr^  I  rianism  is  demonstrated  every  day  before  our  eyes, 
^  I  Morality  is  conformity  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
I  to  the  manners  and  customs  found  essential  to  the 
^iiuniiniiiaiiiiiiiiiiiit^  well-being  of  society  as  a  whole.  Social  combina- 
I  I    tion  in  institutions  is  civilization.     In  civilization 

1  I    the  moral  individual  acts  so  as  to  re-enforce  all  his 

lellows.  Ihe  school  is  a  social  body,  it  is  an  insti- 
tution, and  all  its  discipline  fits  the  pupil  for  combining  rationally 
with  his  fellows, 

"There  must  emanate  from  the  teacher  a  moral  influence  going 
to  make  manly  men  and  womanly  women.  It  must  command 
obedience.  It  must  induce  cleanliness  and  neatness.  It  must 
enjoin  temperance  and  sobriety.  It  requires  attention  and  in- 
dustry. It  must  sharpen  the  wits.  It  must  promote  respect  for 
society  and  law.  It  must  encourage  independent  thinking.  It 
must  cultivate  a  love  for  the  beautiful.  It  must  exact  loyalty  to 
the  truth.     It  must  inspire  reverence  for  God." — Dr.  A.  S.  Draper. 

The  first  essentials  of  morality — self-control,  truthfulness, 
obedience,  unselfishness — must  be  not  merely  constantly  enjoined 
in  our  schools,  but  have  to  be  practiced  for  the  successful  working 
of  any  school.  Modesty,  purity,  chastity  of  word  and  act  must 
be  strictly  required  of  every  pupil,  not  only  in  school,  but  about 
the  school  grounds.  Many  pupils  obtain  almost  their  whole  train- 
ing in  all  these  virtues  from  the  influence  of  the  school,  since  they 
are  not  taught  them  at  home  and  many  never  go  to  church  or  Sun- 
day school.  If  besides  all  this  they  are  subject  during  five  or  six 
hours  every  day  to  a  teacher  who  exhibits  all  these  virtues,  the 
influence  is  incalculable,  inasmuch  as  example  is  more  than  pre- 
cept. A  morally  earnest  teacher  through  the  silent  influence  of  his 
personal  example,  and  through  the  spirit  in  which  he  performs  the 
daily  duties  of  his  office  unconsciously  exerts  a  subtle  moral  in- 
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fluence,  which  is  more  potent  than  fonnal  instruction  in  morals 
can  possibly  be. 

The  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  creates'  numberless  occasions 
for  private,  personal,  direct  appeals  to  the  instincts  of  manliness 
that  are  seldom  wanting  in  boys.  The  trouble  with  the  dishonest 
and  vicious  is  not  so  often  their  ignorance  of  the  true  and  the  right 
as  their  failure,  through  neglect  and  evil  example,  to  have  formed 
those  habits  of  thought  and  action  which  constitute  a  well-ordered, 
a  self-controlled,  a  moral  character  and  life. 

Things  which  have  a  moral  and  ethical  value  in  the  school  are : 

ORDER. — As  "order  is  Heaven's  first  law"  so  it  is  the  first  and 
abiding  law  of  the  school  room.  But  excellence  in  government  is 
no  longer  measured  by  the  test  of  folded  hands  and  slumberous 
stillness.  The  expensive  thing  in  the  educational,  and  indeed  in 
the  divine  economy,  is  disorder.  Disorder  is  immoral.  Every 
school  executive  is  willing  to  give  every  teacher  a  chance  except 
the  teacher  of  a  disorderly  school ;  for  somebody  else  must  have  a 
chance  and  that  person  is  the  child.  The  teacher  who  after  months 
or  years  still  finds  her  pupils  disorderly,  restless,  and  idle,  and  is 
compelled  often  to  resort  to  the  principal  for  aid  may  well  ask  her- 
self whether  her  powers  might  not  be  better  employed  in  some 
other  pursuit.  She  should  have  secured,  on  the  part  of  her  pupils, 
such  a  habit  of  orderly  industry,  such  an  appreciation  of  its  bene- 
fits, such  loyalty  to  herself,  and  such  a  love  of  right,  that  they  would 
themselves  frown  down  the  lawless  attempts  of  any  newcomer. 
The  old-time  topics  of  whispering  and  tardiness  should  give  place 
with  the  experienced  teacher  to  the  questions  bearing  more  directly 
upon  their  mental  growth.  Order,  to  be  of  an  ethical  value  must  be 
of  a  moral  character. 

It  was  always  a  pleasure  to  visit  the  room  of  the  first  grade 
teacher  in  a  certain  school.  Activity  and  zeal  were  on  every  hand 
and  happiness  danced  on  every  face.  She  remarked  one  day  that 
she  thought  she  was  not  much  of  a  success  as  disciplinarian.  "But", 
she  added,  "I  am  happy  in  my  work  and  the  children  are  always 
happy."  "So  long  as  you  feel  that  way,"  I  replied,  "you  are  a 
great  success  and  you  have  nothing  to  fear  on  the  score  of  disci- 
pline." Other  teachers  were  absolute  failures  in  government.  I 
dreaded  to  visit  their  rooms  on  account  of  the  confusion  and  dis- 
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order  that  would  confront  me.  So  long  as  teachers  keep  their 
places  by  "pull"  and  are  appointed  by  a  board  of  education  and  not 
by  an  expert  superintendent  we  shall  have  disorder  in  our  schools, 
and  hence  the  children  will  be  subjected  to  immoral  influences. 

OBEDIENCE  AND  EESPECT  FOR  LAW,— These  are 
moral  principles  which  the  school  must  inculcate.  Pupils  must 
understand  that  the  directions  of  the  teacher  are  to  be  followed 
whether  they  come  in  the  form  of  a  request  or  a  command,  and  that 
in  case  the  princij)al  or  superintendent  is  appealed  to  the  authority 
of  the  teacher  will  be  upheld.  The  rules  of  the  school  are  not  to  be 
infringed  upon,  and  there  must  be  immediate  and  implicit  obed- 
ience to  all  commands.  Slack  discipline  in  the  home  and  in  the 
school  fills  our  prisons  and  penitentiaries. 

And  when  all  efforts  prove  futile — even  to  the  use  of  the  rod 
which  has  been  the  salvation  of  many  a  boy — and  the  benefit  to  the 
pupil  becomes  hopelessly  commensurate  with  the  harm  his  pres- 
ence brings  to  the  school,  let  him  be  becomingly  remitted  to  the 
care  of  his  legal  and  responsible  parent,  to  whose  natural  and  pater- 
nal instincts  we  may  assume,  as  the  law  has  done,  the  child  may  be 
more  safely  confided.  In  the  schoolroom  and  within  his  own 
domain  the  teacher  stands  in  his  own  right  and  will  wisely  omit 
these  functions  except  those  which,  only  as  installed  in  loco  paren- 
tis, he  is  allowed  to  exercise.  I  am  aware  of  the  heresy,  in  some 
minds,  of  this  view ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  true  basis  of  the 
teacher's  power  and  authority  inhere  of  right  in  his  office,  whatever 
dicta  to  the  contrary  may  be  borrowed  from  among  the  dusty  decis- 
ions of  forgotten  judges.  I  believe  that  the  school  grounds  are  de- 
fined by  their  legal  boundaries,  as  any  grounds  are,  and  that  if  the 
unruly  urchin  breaks  his  neighbor's  window  or  pilfers  his  peanut 
stand,  on  his  way  to  or  from  school,  the  sufferer  should  look  to  the 
parent  and  not  to  the  teacher  for  redress.  Why  the  school  gTound 
should  extend  to  the  father's  door  rather  than  the  home  circle  expand 
to  the  school  entrance  is  to  me  a  mystery. 

EEGULARITY  AND  PUNCTUALITY,— These  are  ethical 
virtues  and  should  be  strenuously  insisted  upon.  The  statesman 
and  the  successful  business  man  are  regular  and  punctual  in  their 
habits.  They  are  the  real  basis  of  efficiency.  A  teacher  contin- 
ually harping  about  tardiness  almost  always  produces  the  opposite 
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from  the  desired  effect.  To  send  a  child  who  is  tardy  home  for  an 
excuse  is  the  very  worst  thing  a  teacher  can  do.  Children  are 
frequently  tardy  through  no  fault  of  their  o\^ti,  and  the  teacher 
should  not  "visit  upon  the  child  the  sin  of  the  mother."  A  polite 
note  to  the  mother — I  say  polite,  for  teachers  frequently  make 
matters  worse  by  the  language  they  put  on  paper — will  probably 
prevent  another  tardiness.  Some  teachers  have  been  known  to 
scold  so  much  about  tardiness  that  boys  have  run  away  when  they 
found  thej  were  tardy.  The  boy  who  runs  away  from  school  does 
wrong,  but  this  wrong  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  the  sin  he  commits 
before  the  day  is  over. 

TETJTHFITLI^ESS,— Teachers  should  put  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  pupils.  Distrust  on  the  teacher's  part  engenders  false- 
hood in  the  pupil.  That  antiquated  discipline  of  asking  the  pupils 
to  tell  every  night  if  they  had  whispered  during  the  day  was  the 
surest  way  to  make  them  untruthful.  We  pray  "lead  us  not  into 
temptation;"  we  should  also  pray  that  we  lead  not  others  into 
temptation. 

ASSOCIATIOlsr, — "I  admit  that  association  under  disorderly 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  improper  habit  is  immoral.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  child  brought  up  by  himself  is  fearfully  un- 
fortunate in  his  moral  tendencies.  The  highest  type  of  manhood  is 
not  developed  in  the  monastery  or  under  circumstances  of  riotous 
imagination,  but  face  to  face  with  the  realities  and  temptations  of 
life.  The  country  boy  who  seems  so  sturdy  will  fall  sooner  than 
the  town  boy  when  subjected  to  the  temptations  of  city  life.  We 
all  need  association,  and  in  the  association  of  the  public  schools 
there  is  a  purifying  influence  not  easily  estimated.  True  there 
are  parents  reluctant  to  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools 
for  fear  of  taint ;  but  such  know  little  of  the  character  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  better  school.  There  are  no  doubt  objectionable 
things  that  appear  even  in  good  schools;  but  compared  with  the 
things  which  will  go  wrong  in  the  model  home,  it  is  a  wonder  that 
the  superior  results  are  so  pronounced  in  the  public  schools." — Dr. 
P.  W.  Search. 

LITERATURE, — There  is  an  ethical  value  in  literature.  Most 
of  our  reading  books  are  trashy  and  of  small  moral  value  to  the 
pupil.     It  is  the  masterpieces  that  teach  the  moral  truths.     It  is 
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these  tliat  give  tlie  boys  and  girls  strong  characters.  In  one 
respect  the  banishment  of  the  Bible  from  the  schools — a  sad  mistake 
— has  had  its  good  effect,  because  teachers  have  endeavored  to  make 
up  for  this  loss  by  having  their  pupils  commit  to  memory  "gems" 
teaching  a  reverence  for  God  and  the  divine. 

GRADIISTG, — There  is  an  injustice  in  promoting  by  class  and 
not  by  subject.  I  am  not  arguing  for  "individualism,"  but  I  do 
argue  for  departmental  work  in  our  schools  above  the  third  grade, 
so  that  it  may  be  possible  for  a  boy  good  in  arithmetic  to  be  in  the 
seventh  grade  in  this  subject  while  working  in  the  fifth  grade  in 
his  other  subjects,  or  vice  versa.  We  sin  against  humanity  when 
we  do  not  allow  him  the  privilege  of  advancing  in  the  subjects 
singly  as  fast  as  his  abilities  will  allow  him.  "O  Custom!  what 
crimes  axe  committed  in  thy  name."  And  this  brings  me  to  my 
last  point. 

THE  MAKKING  SYSTEM,— I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
the  whole  system  of  incentives  as  abnormal,  unnatural,  false,  and 
immoral.  It  is  a  century  old,  but  now  it  is  on  the  ebb  tide.  The 
absurdity  of  it  will  be  apparent  to  all  who  will  give  it  calm  and 
thoughtful  consideration.  The  idea  of  trying  to  measure  a  child's 
mental  ability  in  per  cents  and  fractions  of  per  cent !  In  a  certain 
high  school  the  honor  of  being  on  the  graduating  program  was 
deteiTtiined  by  so  small  a  fraction  as  one  one-hundred-twenty-fifth. 

A  teacher  has  a  contempt,  or  should  have,  for  the  pupil  who 
works  for  marks.  It  is  not  the  boy  who  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
class  today  and  struts  upon  the  stage  at  commencement,  who  stands 
at  the  head  ten  or  twenty  years  from  now.  It  is  the  boy  who  stood 
at  or  near  the  foot  who  is  now  at  the  head.  I  can  name  a  score  of 
such  and  you  have  only  to  run  over  in  your  mind  the  names  of  your 
acquaintances  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
General  Grant  in  his  Personal  Memoirs  says  that  when  a  student 
at  West  Point  he  would  have  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class  if  they 
had  only  commenced  to  number  at  the  other  end.  What  an  abnor- 
mal and  false  aim  a  girl  must  have  who  during  four  years  of  high 
school  life  is  always  thinking  every  time  she  takes  a  book  to  study 
that  the  lesson  must  be  learned  for  the  sole  purpose  of  having  the 
soon-to-be-forgotten  honor  of  being  valedictorian  of  her  class. 

"Oh,  the  blight  of  this  marking  system  upon  all  true  scholar- 
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ship  and  healthful  growth,  blighting  alike  to  teacher  and  pupil — 
presenting  to  the  pupil  unworthy  and  dwarfing  motives,  and 
barring  the  teacher  from  his  proud  privilege  of  instructing  and 
moulding  the  character  and  life,  and  reducing  him  to  the  low  level 
of  a  billiard  "marker."  'Not  for  a  mark  is  a  recitation  held ;  but  to 
give  a  new  impulse,  to  point  the  way  to  a  more  assured  success." 

Dr.  White  says :  "How  few  pupils  comprehend  the  difference 
expressed  by  T9  and  by  87.  In  a  general  way,  they  know  that  the 
first  is  lowTr  than  the  second.  But  a  child  must  have  had  a  good 
degree  of  arithmetical  training  to  make  an  intelligent  comparison 
of  these  two  standings.  The  use  of  (to  them)  cabalistic  percentages 
to  represent  the  standing  of  primary  pupils  is  one  of  the  pedantries 
that  so  belittle  teaching. 

"The  pupil's  desire  for  good  standing  is  sufficiently  met  by  a 
knowledge  of  his  success  as  he  advances  in  his  course ;  and  to  this 
end  no  daily  marking  is  necessary,  and  much  less  the  laborious 
recording  of  such  marks.  It  is  the  fact  of  success  and  not  its 
record,  that  affords  the  stimulating  satisfaction.  It  is  poor  teach- 
ing that  hides  its  results  until  they  are  disclosed  by  a  lead  pencil. 
Besides,  the  attempt  to  keep  a  daily  record  of  the  success  of  pupils 
as  an  incentive  to  study  has  resulted  in  a  sad  waste  of  time  in  the 
schools,  and  a  great  loss  of  teaching  power  and  efficiency.  What 
the  schools  imperatively  need  is  more  vital  teaching  and  less  book- 
keeping." 

A  w^riter  in  the  School  Review  says:  "Alas  for  the  necessity 
of  telling  our  pupils,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  four  times  a  year, 
just  what  we  think  of  them !  Oh,  that  the  custom  may  soon  come  by 
which  all  men  shall  issue  to  their  friends,  four  times  a  year,  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  what  they  think  of  them.  Then  perhaps  w6 
soon,  as  well  as  the  school  boy  shall  realize  the  wish  of  the  poet. 
'Oh  would  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us'  " 

I  appeal  to  you  teachers  in  the  interests  of  humanity  to  break 
this  adamantine  chain  that  binds  you  to  "a  dead  past,"  and  be  free 
and  make  your  pupils  happy. 

In  a  word,  this  school-keeping  of  ours  is  not  a  mere  make-shift, 
a  catch-penny  device,  a  means  of  tiding  over  an  unforseen  bar  in 
a  business  career,  a  ready  resort  from  the  tedium  of  housekeeping, 
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a  flirtation  in  small  literature,  a  free  fountain  by  the  wayside, 
where  the  tired  traveler  may  slake  his  thirst  and  pass  on,  but  a  high 
calling,  where,  if  anywhere,  are  required  intellectual  attainments, 
an  active  intelligence,  tact,  special  training,  and  that  well-balanced 
self-poise  which  we  sometimes  call  manhood  and  womanhood.  For 
what  business  or  what  profession  calls  for  deeper  insight,  wiser 
methods,  or  more  delicate  and  skillful  treatment,  or  is  more  im- 
portant to  society,  than  that  of  quickening  the  intellect  and  mould- 
ing the  character  of  those  who,  as  men  and  women,  are  so  soon  to 
control  our  interests. 

"In  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  teacher  is  the  strength  and 
hope  of  the  school,  and  then  will  our  calling  become  a  profession 
when  we  do  professional  work,  and  our  profession  be  a  noble  one 
when  we  do  its  duties  nobly." — Dr.  Howland. 

The  American  school  system  stands  today  at  once  the  firm 
foundation  and  the  crowning  ornament  of  this  great  republic.  'No 
vocation  can  be  more  patriotic  than  that  of  serving  in  its  ranks. 
No  calling  can  be  more  holy  than  that  of  ministering  in  its  name. 

In  all  its  several  grades  and  departments  this  work  is  one. 
Whether  it  be  the  mother  in  ,the  nursery  who  represents  to  her 
trusting  child  all  wisdom  and  all  goodness,  or  the  university 
specialist  who  meets  a  few  chosen  students  on  a  single  narrow  line 
once  or  twice  a  week ;  whether  it  be  the  primary  teacher  instilling 
knowledge  through  every  opening  faculty  of  the  child's  intelli- 
gence, or  the  college  professor  kindling  enthusiasm  in  his  favorite 
department;  whether  it  be  the  grammar  school  teacher  giving  to 
the  great  mass  of  working  men  and  women  the  impressions  they 
will  carry  into  the  heat  and  turmoil  of  their  laborious  lives,  or  the 
high  school  teacher  moulding  the  thought  and  purpose  of  those  who 
are  to  be  leaders  of  their  fellows — ^we  all  are  colaborers  in  one  great 
and  glorious  work,  one  of  the  greatest  in  which  men  and  women 
can  engage ;  that  of  interpreting  the  infinite  riches  of  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  boundless  treasures  of  the  thoughts  of  God  to 
minds  naturally  formed  and  divinely  fitted  for  their  apprehension 
and  enjoyment. 
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Religion  for  Children. 

STANi,jiY  B.  Hazzakd,  A.  M.,  Mt.  Vernon,  1^.  Y. 

^""' "'° """"If  ]^  these  days  of  experimental  pedagogy,  when  the 

I  developing  and  training  of  a  child's  natural  instinc- 
1  tive  tendencies  has  become  to  many  educators  a 
I  matter  of  license  rather  than  liberty,  it  is  well  to 
^]iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic4^  remember  that  all  philosophies — even  that  of  edu- 
§  I    cation — are    grounded    upon    that     psychological 

I  i    mystery,   namely,    conviction ;   and,    if   we   are   to 

4i!iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiitiiiic4>  1  X-     11       Ai  £        J    i.-u 

speak  pragmatically,  the  more  proiound  the  con- 
viction, the  loftier  will  be  the  philosophy.  War  times  are  bad 
times,  for  they  speak  of  human  anguish  and  privation ;  but,  if  we 
read  history  as  well  as  our  Bibles  aright,  we  shall  see  that 
war  times  are  also  good  times  in  a  very  unique  sense,  for  God 
works  through  history  as  much  today  for  a  moral  purpose  as  He  did 
in  the  days  of  the  Jewish  Prophets — that  is,  history  is  still  God's 
training-school  for  character — and  the  present  situation  points  out 
to  us  that  God  has  in  store  for  the  world  either  a  choice  blessing 
or  an  important  lesson.  Being  a  pedagogue,  I  choose  the  latter 
for  what  are  we  more  in  need  of  today,  than  justice  between 
nations  and  brotherhood  among  men?  Obviously,  we  have  not 
outgrown  the  sense  of  sin,  though  we  have  been  told  thus.  The 
moral  issue  is  again  in  the  very  centre  of  attention.  Moral  re- 
sponsibility is  the  subject  even  of  diplomatic  correspondence.  And 
the  time  demands  as  it  never  did  before,  that  we  direct  our  educa- 
tional powers  against  the  forces  which  make  for  evil  on  both  a 
national  and  an  individual  scale.  If  the  men  of  tomorrow  are  not 
to  make  the  mistakes  of  the  men  of  today,  then  today's  children 
must  be  trained  with  rigid,  even  severe  discipline.  So  heavily 
does  this  press  upon  me  along  the  lines  of  religious  education,  that 
when  I  had  an  opportunity  to  preach  in  one  of  l!»[ew  York  City's 
large  churches,  a  few,  weeks  ago,  I  chose  as  my  text  Jesus  words 
to  the  multitude  concerning  John  the  Baptist:  "What  went  ye 
out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  ?    A  reed  shaken  with  the  wind  ?" 
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With  sin,  on  such  a  gigantic  scale  as  we  witness  it  today,  star- 
ing us  in  the  face  on  the  one  hand  and  the  empirical  knowledge 
that  no  experience  so  permeates  all  of  life's  .activities  and  inter- 
ests as  does  the  religious  experience  on  the  other  hand,  what  con- 
viction— to  return  to  the  matter  of  convictions — could  be  more 
profound  and  wholesome  than  this:  that  the  most  legitimate  ven- 
ture in  the  training  of  a  child  is  the  creating  of  an  atmosphere  in 
which  the  child  may  have  a  genuine  religious  experience  ?  If  our 
national  salvation  rests  upon  the  compulsory  military  training  of 
our  youths,  and  the  solution  of  our  nutriment  problem  rests  upon 
coersive  farm  industry,  then  the  conservation  of  character  no  less 
rests  upon  the  severe  religious  discipline  of  our  children.  And  the 
average  Sunday  School  does  not  meet  this  demand,  for  with  few 
exceptions,  it  is  but  a  means  of  acquainting  the  child  with  the  facts 
recorded  in  the  Bible — and  that  most  inaccurately — rather  than 
helping  him  to  find  God  in  nature,  in  history,  in  his  daily  ex- 
periences and  then  interpreting  to  the  child  the  meaning  of  these 
experiences,  thus  preparing  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  world  as  a 
Christian  man  or  woman.  "The  true  function  of  a  religious  phil- 
osophy is  not  proof  but  interpretation",  writes  Dr.  William  Adams 
Brown  in  his  recent  lectures  on  Christianity  in  the  Far  East. 
"The  elemental  needs  and  experiences  of  the  soul  are  the  real 
ground  of  our  faith  in  God.  It  is  our  privilege  to  interpret  their 
significance  to  those  who  have  not  yet  discovered  it,  and  so  direct 
the  latent  energies  of  the  soul  into  their  appropriate  channel." 

At  first  hand,  this  presents  itself  as  a  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible task.  Religion  of  this  type  for  children?  The  trouble 
lies  in  that  it  has  not  been  put  to  the  proof.  Children  are  naturally 
religious.  I  have  obtained  the  most  unusual  results  from  ex- 
periments along  this  line  among  children  of  the  various  nationali- 
ties in  ITew  York  City's  most  congested  and  poverty-stricken 
foreign  district.  And  mind  you  it  is  from  these  conditions,  so 
the  Committee  on  Criminal  Courts  tells  us,  that  nine-tenths  of 
lawless  children  come. 

For  instance :  I  have  one  group  composed  of  Italian,  Irish  and 
Russian  boys,  not  one  over  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  actually  go 
into  all  things  prayerfully.  This  particular  group  meets  twice  a 
week  aside  from  Sunday  for  organized  play  and  physical  exer- 
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cise,  yet  its  members  never  go  into  the  gymnasium  without  first 
spending  at  least  half  an  hour  in  prayer  and  Bible  study,  whether 
their  leader  is  with  them  or  not.  The  group  was  small  at  first 
and  made  strenuous  demands  upon  patience  and  charity  as  well  as 
upon  time  and  forethought  but  it  soon  caught  the  spirit  of  earnest- 
ness and  grew  rapidly. — On  one  occasion  a  whole  "gang"  appealed 
for  admission. — Here,  the  boys  learn  by  doing  father  than  by  in- 
struction. They  are  not  only  trained  to  freely  express  them- 
selves in  public  prayer  and  testimony  but  are  also  encouraged  to  do 
evangelical  work  among  their  playmates  and  associates.  A  lad  of 
ten  or  over  can  as  easily  face  a  group  of  two  hundred  children  and 
lead  them  in  public  worship  as  to  join  in  group  hymn  singing  at  an 
open-air  service.  Some  of  the  boys  appear  at  the  mid-week 
prayer-meeting  of  the  church  and  take  part  far  better  than  many 
of  the  adults;  and  several  have  already  united  with  the  church. 
One  lad  of  twelve  gave  as  his  answer  to  the  query,  "Why  do  you 
wish  to  join  a  church?" — "I  want  to  be  seen  with  Grod's  people 
and  help  in  the  things  they  are  trying  to  do" ;  and  to  the  question, 
"What  is  prayer  ?" — "Just  talking  to  God,  That's  all".  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  one  of  these  boys  to  suffer  persecution  at 
school  or  on  the  street  for  making  advances.  They  accomplish 
real  things.  One  of  the  Russian  lads  has  actually  succeeded  in 
making  a  gentleman  acquaintance  of  his  father's  stop  drinking. 

Generous  hearts  made  it  possible  that  this  group  of  lads  be  sent 
to  a  boy's  camp  for  two  weeks  during  the  summer.  At  camp  they 
found  other  lads  who,  never  having  attended  a  Sunday  School, 
knew  not  the  religious  experience  of  prayer.  Immediately  and 
without  suggestion,  they  organized  a  nightly  prayer  service  around 
the  campfire  before  going  to  bed,  not  to  mention  the  starting  of  a 
Bible  study  class  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Even  the  camp  cook 
was  subject  to  the  religious  influence.  •  The  story  of  Little  Arthur 
in  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days"  is  in  truth  being  retold  in  life  . 
again  and  again. 

And  all  this  without  losing  any  of  that  delightfully  boyish  mis- 
chief or  producing  an  unnatural  mood  of  seriousness.  Nor  does 
their  behavior  and  that  life  indicate  that  religion  to  them  is  an 
added  something  rather  than  the  crowning  influence  upon  life  in 
all  its  many  and  varied  aspects.     They  are  still  boys,  interested 
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in  all  boy  activity  and  friendly  intercourse — for  this  group  is  in 
reality  a  boy's  basket  ball  team — ^but  they  are  religiously  trained 
boys.  This  type  of  work  can  be  done  and  its  effects  are  far  reach- 
ing. The  religious  influence  has  actually  spread  into  the  con- 
gested neighborhood  where  this  and  other  such  educational  ex- 
periments are  being  carried  on,  so  that  marked  changes  are  notice- 
able. If  religious  education  cannot  be  conducted  on  such  an 
elaborate  scale,  the  Children's  Church  can  at  least  be  inaugurated 
and  those  who  are  the  most  sceptical  will  soon  appreciate  that 
religion  for  children  is  a  very  possible  as  well  as  a  much  needed 
and  wholesome  undertaking. 


The  Mountains. 

Why  should  we  care  though  the  world  may  frown 

Or  silently  pass  us  by, 
The  mountains  are  there  with  their  rugged  brows 

Upheld  to  the  azure  sky. 
Why  should  we  care  though  the  days  be  long 

And  sometimes  weary  with  pain, 
Firm  are  the  mountains,  like  God's  dear  love, 

A  solace  for  heart  and  brain.  '" 

Little  it  matters  to  you  or  to  me 

How  much  of  earth's  dross  we  hold. 
If  our  hearts  beat  true  as  the  mountains  stand 

Our  treasures  can  not  be  told. 

Clara  J.  Denton. 


Reorganization  of  English  in  Secondary 

Schools. 

Review^  hy  Maud  Elma  Kingsley,  of  the  Report  hy  the  National 
Joint  Committee  on  English  representing  the  Comm,ission  on  the 
Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education^,  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  and  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng- 
lish.   Bulletin,  1917,  No.  2.   U.  8.  Bureau  of  Education. 

It  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  function  of  the  public  school 
system  to  fit  its  graduates  for  a  worthy  part  in  the  American  busi- 
ness and  social  life  into  which  the  great  majority  of  them  enter 
directly  from  the  schoolroom.  For  such  a  career,  a  command  of 
the  resources  of  the  English  language  is  an  indispensable  equip- 
ment and  the  school  courses  in  language  must  be  organized  and 
directed  from  an  essentially  utilitarian  viewpoint.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  wholly  admirable  bulletin  of  ther  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  to  give,  in  concise  and  readable  form,  the  views  of  the 
best  educators  of  the  country  as  to  the  most  practical  methods  of 
correlating  the  several  branches  of  language  instruction  to  the 
definite  object  of  directing  the  pupil  (1)  to  the  proper  and  effective 
use  of  English  for  his  own  purpose;  (2)  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
literary  masterpieces  of  the  language. 

The  efficiency  of  such  a  course  as  the  one  presented  here  depends 
(1)  on  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  elementary  schools ;  (2)  up- 
on the  standard  of  requirements  for  the  senior  high  school.  Re- 
ports on  both  these  points  have  been  prepared  in  detail  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Administrative  Problems.  For  the  one,  a  definite  state- 
ment is  made  as  to  what  degree  of  attainment  may  be  expected  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  school  year ;  for  the  other,  the  committee  offers 
a  minimum  standard  in  English  for  a  graduate  of  the  high  school. 
This  standard  is  so  high  that  few  may  attain  it  absolutely ;  but  the 
effort  to  work  according  to  this  definite  plan,  however  far  this 
effort  may  fail  of  accomplishment,  will  revolutionize  the  English 
work  of  our  schools. 
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Tinder  these  conditions  and  with  these  aims  in  view,  the  reorgan- 
ized English  course  for  secondary  schools  is  outlined  as  follows : 
I.     Repoet  of  the  Committee  on  Oomposition  in  the 
Seventh^  Eighth^  and  N'inth  Grades. 

The  aims  of  this  course  are  stated  convincingly.  In  order  to 
accomplish  these  aims  a  working  plan  is  submitted  containing  (1) 
Material  for  Themes;  (2)  Suggestions  for  the  Study  of  Grammar, 
Sentence  Structure,  Word  Building,  etc.  .  The  theme  topics  cover 
a  wide  range,  advancing  in  logical  sequence  from  subjects  well 
within  the  child's  comprehension  and  experience  to  subjects  sug- 
gested by  the  literature  studied  in  these  grades.  The  suggestions 
for  letter  writing,  for  composition  work  in  explanation  of  local  and 
civic  matters,  for  oral  reports  on  current  events  based  on  newspaper 
reading  are  unusual  and  of  great  value.  Those  concerning  spelling, 
word  structure,  and  punctuation  are  excellent  and  of  universal  ap- 
plication. 

IT.     Report  of  the  Committee  on  Literature  in  the       ' 
Seventh^  Eighth^  and  ISTinth  Grades. 

The  committee's  views  on  the  aims  of  this  course  fill  eight  sec- 
tions of  the  bulletin,  each  formulation  being  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical use  to  the  teacher,  even  though  experience  does  not  encourage 
him  to  hope  for  marked  success  in  accomplishing  these  aims. 

The  reading  course  for  these  grades  requires  careful  attention, 
for  it  is  at  this  age  that  most  young  people  acquire  the  habit  of 
reading,  and  the  literary  taste  developed  iv  the  process  is  likely  to 
be  permanent.  The  advisory  lists  of  tho  report  are  particularly 
full  and  are  evidently  based  on  actual  library  experience.  We  miss 
the  titles  of  some  old  favorites ;  but,  in  the  wealth  of  available  con- 
temporary literature,  it  is  useless  to  force  classics  of  bygone  days 
on  the  attention  of  a  generation  for  which  they  have  no  living  ap- 
peal nor  interest. 

III.     Report  of  the  Committee  on  Composition  in  the 
Tenth^  Eleventh^  and  Twelfth  Grades. 

In  the  plan  offered  by  this  committee,  the  aims  and  methods  of 
procedure  are  the  continuation  to  a  logical  outcome  of  the  aims 
and  methods  of  the  preceding  courses  of  study.  In  Grade  X.,  sen- 
tence structure,  paragraphing,  grammatical  relationship,  punctua- 
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tion,  etc.,  are  studied ;  newspapers  are  read ;  and  class  discussions 
on  topics  of  general  interest  are  encouraged.  In  Grades  XI.  and 
XII.,  the  instructor  must  lay  aside  his  text  books  and  rely  upon  his 
own  resourcefulness.  He  must  teach  his  classes  to  make  working 
use  of  catalogues  and  indices ;  to  revise  manuscript ;  to  collect  and 
classify  clippings  and  bibliography ;  to  analyze  the  advertising  in 
standard  papers  and  magazines ;  and  to  write  advertising  for  school 
activities.  All  this  is  very  modem  and  will  assure  the  graduate 
of  the  high  school  a  decidedly  up-to-date  mental  equipment. 

IV.     Repoet  of  the  Committee  on  Literature  foe  the 
Tenth,  Eleventh^  and  Twelfth  Grades. 

Every  possible  phase  of  the  subject  is  covered  in  this  report.  The 
suggestions  under  the  caption,  "Ends  to  be  Attained,"  must  be  an 
inspiration  to  every  conscientious  instructor.  "The  literature  les- 
son," says  the  report,  "should  broaden,  deepen,  and  enrich  the  im- 
aginative and  emotional  life  of  the  student.  Literature  is  primarily 
a  revelation  and  an  interpreter  of  life ;  it  pictures  from  century  to 

/'century  the  growth  of  the  human  spirit Students  must  be 

shown  how  to  find  the  riches  in  great  books  and  it  is  the  joyous  pre- 
rogative of  the  teacher  of  literature  to  lead  his  pupils  to  this 
source  of  permanent  riches."  This  imposes  a  heavy  task  upon  the 
teacher.  As  no  man  is  higher  than  his  ideals,  so  no  class  can  rise 
above  the  level  of  its  instructor. 

In  the  choice  of  literature  for  this  course,  the  committee  has  con- 
sidered (1)  its  appeal;  (2)  its  ethical  and  inspirational  character; 
(3)  its  literary  value ;  (4)  its  variety  and  range.  Classics  and  con- 
temporary literature  are  both  abundantly  represented.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  further  that  this  course  be  supplemented  by  the 
study  of  the  history  of  literature  to  extend  as  far  as  possible  the 
mental  reach  of  the  pupils  "by  making  them  feel  the  lasting  value 
of  some  of  our  older  literature." 

In  methods  of  teaching  the  committee  would  bring  about  changes 
so  radical  that  no  teacher  could  possibly  obtain  a  position  who  has 
not  had  loAg  and  specific  professional  training  in  English.  Never- 
theless this  portion  of  the  report  contains  many  sound  and  prac- 
tical bits  of  advice  for  studying  prose  fiction,  dramatic  composition, 
and  essays  of  various  types. 
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The  suggestive  lists  of  books  for  these  grades  are  wonderfully 
complete  and  varied.  Some  unusual  titles  are  found  in  the  modern 
poetry  recommended  for  Grade  X ;  modern  drama  has  been  brought 
into  deserved  prominence;  speeches  on  American  citizenship  find 
a  place  in  the  work  of  each  grade.  The  fiction  list  is  exhaustive ; 
and  the  non-fiction,  so  far  as  it  is  obtainable,  is  especially  worth 
while.  There  seems  no  adequate  reason  for  including  in  this  list 
such  titles  as  "The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth,"  "Eben  Holden," 
"V.  V's  Eyes,"  and  "The  Wood  Carver  of  'Lympus."  The  study 
of  modern  drama,  as  outlined  for  Grade  XII,  is,  of  course,  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  many  but  full  of  responsibilities  for  the 
few. 

In  this  grade,  interesting  elective  courses  are  suggested  and  a 
one-year  course  in  American  Literature  is  proposed.  This  course 
deserves  much  greater  elaboration. 

V.     The  Repoet  op  the  Committee  on  Oral  Expeession. 

Acting  on  the  assumption  that  "the  general  purpose  of  teaching 
oral  expression  in  schools  is  to  make  possible  in  the  lives  of  the 
people  an  accurate,  forceful,  living  speech  which  shall  be  adequate 
for  ordinary  intercourse  and  capable  of  expressing  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  men  and  women  in  other  relations  of  life,"  this  com- 
mittee presents  the  work  by  grades,  taking  up  in  succession :  vocal- 
ization, articulation,  oral  reading,  reciting  from  memory,  oral  com- 
position, enunciation,  pronunciation,  posture  and  action,  and  voice 
culture.  The  degree  of  attainment  required  is  that,  at  the  end  of 
Grade  XII,  the  pupil  shall  be  able  to  address  an  audience  effec- 
tively, to  make  a  graceful  speech  on  school  occasions,  and  to  preside 
satisfactorily  at  meetings  of  a  class  or  club.  'No  more  useful  course 
of  training  could  be  devised  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  schools ; 
and,  with  this  report  at  hand,  such  a  course  may  be  carried  out 
successfully. 

VI.     Repoet  of  the  Committee  on  Business  English. 

This  report  is  based  on  the  conception  that  the  course  in  business 
English  should  be  a  direct  preparation  for  specific  vocations.  Stress 
is  laid  on  commercial  correspondence  and  many  practical  sugges- 
tions are  offered  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  instruction  is  to 
be  imparted.     The  composition  work  includes  reports  on  commer- 
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cial  and  industrial  subjects;  the  writing  of  advertisements-  and 
composition  of  the  newspaper  or  prospectus  type. 

VII.     Eeport  on  Geneeal  Reading. 

The  report  on  General  Eeading  supplements  the  reports  on  lit- 
erature of  the  various  committees  by  connecting  the  general  reading 
not  only  with  the  English  work  for  each  grade  but  with  the  other 
studies  of  the  curriculum  as  well.  The  nucleus  of  the  report  is 
the  necessity  of  special  attention  to  the  general  reading  of  the 
pupils  in  our  secondary  schools.  To  expand  this  idea,  supplemen- 
tary lists  of  industrial  subjects  are  furnished,  but  these  concern 
only  those  who  have  access  to  an  unlimited  library. 

This  is  the  last  report  of  universal  classroom  interest.  The 
findings  of  the  committee  on  the  library  and  its  equipment  are  of 
value  only  to  the  English  department  of  metropolitan  or  large 
city  schools.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  high  school 
library: — the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  suitable  librarian  are 
designated;  and  three  forms  of  library  administration  are  form- 
ulated. The  discussion  of  the  library  classroom  opens  up  alluring 
possibilities.  Appended  to  this  report  are  titles  of  valuable  book 
catalogues,  containing  lists  suitable  for  the  school  library ;  lists  of 
desirable  periodicals ;  references  on  methods  of  keeping  clippings ; 
suggestions  as  to  illustrative  material,  etc. 

The  distribution  of  this  bulletin  should  usher  in  a  new  era  in  this 
English  work  of  our  preparatory  schools,  through  "better  defining 
of  the  aims,  closer  cooperation  of  the  departments,  the  application 
of  methods  adapted  to  the  different  kinds  of  work,  the  use  of  definite 
objective  standards,  and  the  omission  of  much  useless  formal 
material  of  instruction."  If  there  is  any  fault  to  be  found  with 
this  splendidly  comprehensive  course  of  study  it  lies  in  the  com- 
paratively scanty  attention  given  to  the  special  needs  of  rural 
communities  and  small  villages  where  a  high  school  course  is  main- 
tained with  difiiculty  and  auxiliary  educational  facilities  are 
wholly  lacking.  Such  communities  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
behind  in  the  march  of  educational  progress.  It  should  be  the  care 
of  local  superintendents  and  others  having  supervision  over  rural 
schools  to  adapt  the  working  system  here  outlined  "to  the  require- 
ments of  their  teachers  and  to  the  necessities  of  the  material  with 
which  they  have  to  work. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  of  value  as  well  as  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  Education  if  some  of  those  who  read  this  editorial  para- 
graph should  send  to  the  Editor  brief  statements,  not  over  three 
hundred  words,  descriptive  of  the  personality  and  ^methods  of  the 
teacher  who  helped  them  most,  during  the  formative  years  of  school  or 
college  life.  Such  statements  coming  right  out  of  actual,  conscious 
experience,  would  be  suggestive  of  pedagogical  principles  that  are  as 
true  and  as  operative  today  as  ever.  Our  magazine  is  read  by  many 
a  School  of  Education  or  Normal  School  pupil  and  by  a  host  of  active 
•teachers  in  various  grades  of  elementary,  secondary  and  advanced 
educational  work.  We  would  welcome  such  a  forum  discussion  of 
experiences.  May  we  not  receive  a  response  to  so  practical  a  sugges- 
tion? 


For  ourselves  we  remember  two  teachers  with  especial  gratitude, 
and  for  two  almost  opposite  reasons.  One  was  the  head  of  a  noted 
fitting  school, — a  big  man,  who  governed  by  fear  and  who  was  often 
domineering  to  the  point  of  injustice  and  "bullying."  He  emptied 
every  student  who  came  to  his  school  of  any  and  all  conceit  that  he, 
the  said  student,  knew  anything  or  amounted  to  anything  previous  to 
or  at  the  time  of  coming  to  that  school.  Evidently  if  the  school  was  to 
fill  up  the  pitcher  it  must  be  empty  to  start  with,  but  woe  to  the  lad 
who  was  conceited  enough  to  think  that  he  had  any  opinions  that  were 
of  any  consequence  or  any  knowledge  that  was  of  any  value  in  this 
new  school  world,  to  which  he  had  now  come  to  be  made  over  into  a 
real  man. 

The  jolt  was  tremendous  when  the  conceit  was  thus  rudely  shaken 
out  of  our  systems  by  the  shock  of  coming  up  against  this  man !  He 
was  a  master  indeed,  and  we  had  never  known  or  dreamed  of  his  like 
before.  Some  rebelled, — and  were  sent  home.  Some  were  cowed ;  and 
possibly  it  is  a  question  whether  some  were  not  "ruled  and  ruined." 
At  any  rate  some, — ^yes,  many, — survived,  and  in  the  stern  discipline 
and  energizing  atmosphere  of  this  master's  recitation  room  developed 
mental  and  moral  fibre  that  stood  them  in  good  stead  in  after  life. 

One  other  thing  this  teacher  did  for  all  his  boys,  besides  subjecting 
them  to  this  severe  general  discipline.  He  gave  them  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin  roots  that  was  inescapable.  These  flew  about  the 
class  room  like  gnats  or  microbes.  They  stung  you  and  you  absorbed 
them.  The  training  of  the  ear  and  of  the  brain  for  word  sounds  and 
word  meanings  was  of  utmost  value  in  giving  to  every  student  a  vo- 
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cabulary,  a  command  of  English,  that  would  be  of  use  in  after  life 
whatever  his  business  or  profession.  Many  graduates  of  this  school 
became  teachers  of  languages.  Many  became  noted  preachers.  Many 
owed  their  business  success  largely  to  their  ability  to  express  them- 
selves accurately  and  persuasively  in  choice  language.  Are  you,  dear 
reader,  if  a  teacher,  giving  due  heed  to  your  responsibility  for  the 
linguistic  atmosphere  of  your  classroom  ? 

We  have  already  exceeded  the  word  limits  set  by  ourselves  for  this 
"personal  experience  meeting,^'  and  will  therefore  postpone  the  de- 
scription of  the  other  teacher  who  especially  helped  us,  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  our  readers  to  testify.  We  await  your  pleasure,  dear  fellow 
teachers.  This  is  no  "Quaker  meeting."  We  trust  their  will  be  no 
long  pauses ! 


The  schools  can  do  and  are  doing  much  to  promote  patriotism  and 
democratic  ideals  among  those  who  are  the  men  and  women  of  tomor- 
row. We  are  glad  to  present  in  this  number  of  Education  a  fine  article 
upon  this  subject,  written  by  Mr.  James  Duncan  Phillips,  the  popular 
and  efficient  Treasurer  of  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  We  are 
positive  in  the  conviction  that  the  teachers  throughout  the  country 
have  risen  nobly  to  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  that  the  wave  of 
patriotism  that  is  sweeping  the  land  is  comparable  to  that  which  ac- 
companied the  mighty  struggle  of  the  sixties,  by  which  the  unity  of  the 
UnitGd  States  was  forever  established  and  the  cause  of  Slavery  forever 
banished  from  our  midst.  The  issue  is  still  broader  and  grander  in  the 
present  struggle  which  emphasizes  the  unity  of  all  mankind  and  seeks 
the  establishment  of  a  universal  freedom  and  democracy.  Great  events 
are  happening  which  make  a  tremendous  appeal  to  the  imagination  as 
they  unfold  and  are  gradually  thought  out  and  comprehended  by  the 
onlooker.  The  lessons  of  the  hour  will  surely  not  be  overlooked  by  the 
earnest  teacher. 

Several  specific  suggestions  are  being  made  by  leading  educators, 
as  appropriate  ways  of  inculcating  a  spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  schools. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  (1)  the  service  flag,  displaying  by  its 
service  stars,  the  number  of  graduates  who  have  gone  forth  from  the 
school  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  enslaved  peoples  and  for  universal 
democracy.  The  pupils  should  feel  an  honest  pride  in  what  their 
school  has  done  by  those  who  have  had  the  same  training  that  they  are 
receiving.  Jhey  should  follow  the  war  experiences  of  those  who  have 
gone  forth  from  their  school.  It  would  be  well  to  have  an  interchange 
of  letters  between  the  school  and  some  of  its  graduates  who  are  in  the 
field.  The  pupils  might  find  out  and  supply  some  of  the  needs  of  the 
absent  soldier  or  sailor  boys  and  thus  deepen  their  own  interest  and 
share  in  the  patriotic  service  which  the  school  is  rendering.     (2)  The 
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purchase  of  thrift  stamps  and  war  certificates  should  be  encouraged. 
(3)  The  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  at  least,  should  be  advised  to  read 
and  discuss  the  great  utterances  of  our  statesmen, — especially  the  mes- 
sages of  our  President.  These  are  at  once  models  of  English  and  d\aia- 
mos  of  patriotic  sentiment  and  truth.  These  great  addresses  to  the 
American  people  will  be  studied  in  the  schools  by  future  generations  of 
pupils  just  as  we  now  study  the  great  speeches  of  Lincoln  and  Wash- 
ington. These  are  stirring  times  in  which  we  are  living  and  the  schools 
must  be  fully  alive  to  their  significance.  They  must  utilize  the 
dynamic  forces  that  are  being  generated  and  do  their  part  in  bringing 
in  the  new  age  which  is  so  surely  and  so  speedily  coming. 


Federal  grants  of  money  for  vocational  education  totalling  more  than 
$340,000  have  been  allotted  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation to  eight  states,  it  is  announced.  Each  of  these  States  has 
complied  with  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Hiighes  law  and  has  agreed  to 
miatch  every  Federal  dollar  with  money  publicly  raised  by  the  State  or 
local  community.    The  States  are  as  follows: 

Cox^necticut,  Idaho,  Illinois,  New  Hampshire,  Nc^h  Dakota,  Mis- 
souri, Maryland  and  Vermont. 

The  payments  of  Federal  moneys  to  the  States  are  made  through 
State  boards  for  vocational  education  and  are  divided  into  three  gen- 
fral  classes:  Money  allotted  on  the  basis  of  rural  population  for  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects ; 
money  allotted  on  the  basis  of  urban  population  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers  of  trade,  home  economics  and  industrial  subjects ;  and  money 
allotted  on  the  basis  of  total  population  for  the  maintenance  of  teacher- 
training  courses  in  all  subjects. 

The  approval  of  the  plans  of  these  States  brings  the  total  of  the 
States  now  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  up  to  47, 
Rhode  Island  has  not  yet  accepted  the  act. 

The  total  amount  of  Federal  money  available  for  the  use  of  the 
States  in  the  promotion  of  vocational  education  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  $1,860,000. 


The  following  figures  are  impressive.  They  are  from  a  study  of 

distinguished  men  catalogued  in  Who's  Who  in  America, — made  by 
W.  W.  Smith. 

Of  5,000,000  men  with  no  schooling  31  became  distinguished. 

Of  33,000,000  men  with  elementary  schooling  808  became  dis- 
tinguished. 

Of  2,000,000  men  with  high  school  training  1245  became  dis- 
tinguished. 
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Of  1,000,000  men  with  college  training  5768  became  distinguished. 
The  person  with  no  schooling  has  1  chance  in  150,000 
The  person  with  elementary  training  has  4  chances  in  150,000 
The  person  with  high  school  training  has  87  chances  in  150,000 
The  person  with  college  training  has  800  chances  in  150,000 
of  performing  distinguished  service. 


In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  F.  0.  Smith,  Professor  of  Psychology  at  the 
University  of  Montana,  the  war  has  had  a  very  important  influence  up- 
on certain  courses  in  psychology  offered  in  his  department.  Social  psy- 
chology has  dealt  more  fully  with  the  enlargement  of  consciousness, 
social  unity  and  organization,  and  social  control.  It  has  emphasized 
especially  the  role  of  instincts,  emotions  and  sentiment  in  social  life. 
The  course  in  mental  measurements  will  be  extended  to  include  vo- 
cational tests  and  tests  of  special  capacities. 


"As  the  labor  situation  created  by  the  war  develops,  I  am  more 
interested  than  ever,  if  that  were  possible,  in  throwing  all  the  safe- 
guards possible  around  the  labor  of  women  and  children  in  order  that 
no  intolerable  or  injurious  burden  may  be  placed  upon  them.  I  am, 
therefore,  very  glad  indeed  that  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
is  diligently  continuing  its  labors  and  extending  its  vigilance  in  this 
important  matter.  By  doing  so  it  is  contributing  to  efficiency  and 
economy  of  production,  as  well  as  to  the  preservation  of  life  and 
health."  Woodrow  Wilson. 


These  five  characteristics  I  offer  as  evidences  of  an  education: 

Correctness  and  precision  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue ; 

Refined  and  gentle  manners,  which  are  the  expression  of  fixed  hab- 
its of  thought  and  action ; 

The  power  and  habit  of  reflection ; 

The  power  of  growth ;  and 

Efficiency,  or  the  power  to  do. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  in  "The  Meaning  of  Education,"  pp.  115-116. 


Anent  the  Modern  Style  of  Poetic  Verse. 

We  have  received  the  following  communication  from  a  valued  and 
accomplished  subscriber  to  Education  and  have  decided  to  present  it 
to  our  readers  exactly  as  received,  believing  that  it  will  be  of  more  than 
merely  personal  interest.  The  Editor. 

My  dear  Mr.  Palmer : 

Your  review,  in  the  January  number  of  Education,  of  Amy  Lowell's 
book,  Tendencies  in  Modern  American  Poetry,  interests  me,  and  too 
recalls  your  perplexity  over  Robert  Frost's  An  Old  Man's  Winter 
Evening,  voiced  in  last  February's  issue.  Mr.  Chadwick  and  I  made 
merry  over  this  "poem,"  fully  sharing  your  wonder  about  its  advent 
into  accepted  verse.  May  I,  as  a  former  teacher  in  the  Maiden  highest 
grade  grammar-school  of  English  language  and  literature  and  a  life- 
student  of  poetry,  say  what  I  see  in  this  new  movement  ?  Possibly  it 
is  my  fault  that  your  heroic  effort  to  take  it  seriously  as  spiritual 
nourishment  hardly  convinces  me  of  your  full  conversion — it  rather 
emphasizes  your  usual  chivalrous  attitude  toward  the  ideal — you  wish 
to  miss  none  of  it  that  may  be  abroad. 

In  the  first  place  I  think  the  group  of  present  disciples  of  this  school 
did  not  originate  either  its  methods  or  its  boasted  democratic  content. 
Thoreau  produced  some  very  beautiful  poetry  of  this  type,  introducing 
it  chiefly  into  his  prose  works.  He  was  attracted  by  and  saw  Whitman, 
pronouncing  him  "probably  the  greatest  democrat  the  world  has  ever 
seen."  Whitman's  repeated  invitation  to  share  life's  riches  with  him, 
to  all  peoples,  even  the  most  savage,  is  striking. 

"Each  of  us  inevitable, 

Each  of  us  limitless — each  of  us  with  his  or  her  right  upon  the  earth. 

Each  of  us  allowed  the  eternal  purports  of  the  earth. 

Each  of  us  here  as  divinely  as  any  is  here." 

Kipling,  along  with  Whitman,  pointed  out  especially  the  poem-mak- 
ing possibilities  of  the  commonest,  meanest  things  and  experiences. 
A  manly  sympathy  with  every  type  of  human  marks  his  work.  Neither 
of  these  men  of  genius,  as  we  know,  found  favor  with  publishers.  Whit- 
man, provisionally  accepted  by  the  old  Osgood  Company  at  the  pleading 
of  Emerson  and  others,  was  finally  rejected  to  avoid  a  lawsuit ;  and  a 
Philadelphia  firm  published  the  "Leaves  of  Grass"  only  to  have  it 
suppressed.  Whitman  was  cheated  in  the  business,  and  published  all 
the  other  editions  of  his  book  himself.  Kipling,  landing  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, travelled  to  New  York,  seeking  appreciation  from  American 
publishing  houses,  but  found  none.  Now  that  both  are  famous  and 
Kipling  it  is  reported  averages  sixty  thousand  a  year,  the  publishers 
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are  sorry — many  freely  admit  it;  and  they  welcome,  to  §erve  belated 
justice  and  gain  any  overflow  dollars,  the  striking  imitators  of  these 
great  men.  Eobert  Service  is  at  times  all  but  a  plagiarizer  of  Kipling. 
Here  is  a  bit  from  Arthur  Peach : 

Oh,  the  high  trails,  the  hill  trails 

The  sunny  trails  of  brown — 
and  this  from  Kipling : 

It's  time  to  turn  on  the  old  trail,  our  own  trail,  the  out  trail. 

Pull  out,  pull  out  on  the  Long  Trail — the  trail  that  is  always  new ! 

Carl  Sandburg  has  a  prize  war-poem  in  November  "Poetry,''  that 
shouts  Whitman  in  merely  glancing  at  the  text.  Of  course  if  one 
wishes  to  copy  Whitman's  very  distinctive  style  he  is  at  liberty  to  do 
so ;  all  forms  were  invented  by  persons,  and  the  vital  question  is,  does 
one  use  a  certain  manner  spontaneously,  or  deliberately  because  it  is  a 
fashion?  Sandburg  has  written  good  things — perhaps  some  call  this 
good;  but  it  seems  to  me  wholly  forced,  and  too  brutal  and  personal 
to  be  of  use  in  any  classroom.  The  author  is  careful  to  explain  that  he 
means  all  his  vengeful  threats  as  a  help  to  democracy;  but  it  doesn't 
sound  much  like  one  of  the  President's  speeches. 

"They  (the  army)  are  hunting  death. 

Death  for  the  one-armed  mastoid  kaiser ; 

They  are  after  a  HohenzoUern  head :      .       .       , 

Eating  to  kill, 

Sleeping  to  kill,  * 

Asked  by  their  mothers  to  kill, 

Wished  by  four-fifths  of  the  world  to  kill — 

To  cut  the  kaiser's  throat. 

To  hack  the  kaiser's  head. 

To  hang  the  kaiser  on  a  high-horizoned  gibbet."        ' 

The  fine  arts  are  never  personal,  they  touch  the  Infinite  at  every 
point.  The  old  Greeks  seldom  made  a  great  piece  of  sculpture  a 
portrait;  public  men  were  honored  by  some  work  representing  the 
ideal.  And  in  all  their  tragedies,  the  chorus  at  once  commented  on 
individual  acts  in  the  realm  of  the  abstract  values  of  conduct. 

The  turns  of  expression,  oft  repeated,  the  general  trend  adopted  by 
the  new  rhymesters,  suggest  all  too  frequently  for  chance  the  manner 
but  not  the  wit  of  their  great  prototypes.  This  is  not  meaning  that 
authors  or  publishers  are  insincere;  but  surely  their  output  of  this 
kind  should  be  openly  rated  for  what  it  is,  a  following  of  bigger  men 
never  yet  equalled  or  even  approached  in  their  chosen  fields.  The  lit- 
erary critic  of  the  Boston  Post  in  lately  reviewing  some  of  it  says  th^re 
is  "a,  great  deal  of  chaff  mixed  with  a  little  wheat"  in  this  he  consid- 
ered; and  that  some  of  the  lines  "are  not  only  devoid  of  rhyme  and 
rhythm  but  of  sense  and  beauty." 
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To  quote  from  Miss  Lowell's  book,  "We  shall  see  these  poets  revolt- 
ing against  stilted  phrases  and  sentimentality;  we  shall  see  them  en- 
deavoring to  express  themselves,  and  the  new  race  which  America  is 
producing;  we  shall  see  them  stepping  boldly  from  realism  to  far 
flights  of  imagination.  We  shall  see  them  ceding  more  and  more  to 
the  influence  of  other,  alien  peoples,  and  fusing  exotic  modes  of  thought 
with  their  Anglo-Saxon  inheritance/'  But  there  is  nothing  original 
about  this.  Great  poets,  in  common  with  Whitman  and  Kipling,  have 
already  done  these  things ;  indeed  one  of  the  marks  of  the  poet  is  his 
inherent  f  raternalism,  and  all  it  includes ;  but  it  is  not  doing  them  to 
reject  the  old  classic  forms  enriched  by  the  long-time  use  of  litera- 
ture's noblest,  simply  to  produce  a  type  of  verse  which,  lacking  high 
inspiration,  becomes  a  mere  ragtime. 

In  any  cult,  we  notice,  the  less  its  votaries  have  of  the  spirit  the 
more  they  insist  upon  the  letter.  In  that  same  number  of  "Poetry" 
Ezra  Pound,  a  leading  disciple  of  the  new  style,  says  apologetically, 
in  admiring  someone's  verse,  "It  is  not  in  the  latest  mode,  but — " 
Here  we  have  it,  a  confession  of  imitation.  The  poet  of  to-day  to  be 
wholly  acceptable  to  the  elect  must  not  do  his  work  as  his  muse  dic- 
tates, but  "in  the  latest  mode,"  like  a  hair-dresser !  What  latest  mode 
did  Homer  or  Dante  or  Chaucer  or  Goethe  or  Eacine  or  Wordsworth 
or  Bryant  or  any  other  great  singer  adopt  ?  The  most  securely  famous 
of  our  English-speaking  living  poets  are  Kipling  and  Edwin  Mark- 
ham.  Who  set  the  mode  of  the  former's  bold  yet  delicate,  joyous  bal- 
lads ?  Markham  placed  one  production.  The  Man  with  the  Hoe,  in  a 
corner  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner;  and  all  America  rose  and 
saluted  a  poet.  He  received  thirty  barrels  of  letters  concerning  it. 
What  mode  did  he  follow  ?    The  epic,  as  old  at  least  as  Homer. 

My  art  teacher.  Professor  Powers,  once  said,  that  beside  the  stream 
of  true  art  in  every  age  flows  a  mucK  broader  river  of  pseudo  art. 
And  doubtless  this  is  a  wise  dispensation.  For  so  very  many  people 
have  no  feeling  for  the  fine  arts,  that  without  this  easy  help  which 
seems  to  appeal  to  them,  they  might  never  be  drawn  to  sympathize 
with  the  real.  To  do  so  requires  culture  and  especially  sincerity.  The 
less  of  these  we  have,  the  ihore  we  like  a  jumble  of  mysterious  phrases 
that  mean  nothing,  over  which  we  can  feel  deep  and  look  wise;  and 
the  more  we  cling  to  the  dogmatic,  that  settles  everything  without 
brain  activity  on  our  part.  The  man  who  is  a  democrat  and  a  poet 
is  careful  to  be  open-minded  and  clear-speaking;  his  poetry  is  bom, 
not  made — it  comes  by  the  creative  faculty,  clothing  itself  in  what 
forms  it  will.  To  insist  upon  certain  arbitrary  types  is  to  rob  it  of  its 
freedom,  to  desecrate  the  subtle  worth  of  its  individuality.  And  so 
great  poets  are  never  imitators.  But  after  them,  the  imitators!  as 
Kipling  says,  » 

Well  I  know  who'll  take  the  credit — all  the  clever  chaps  that  fol- 
lowed— 
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Came,  a  dozen  men  together — ^never  knew  my  desert  fears ; 
Tracked  me  by  the  camps  I'd  quitted,  used  the  water-holes  I'd 

followed. 
They'll  go  back  and  do  the  talking.    They'll  he  called  the  Pioneers? 
Now,  Mr.  Palmer,  I  can  imitate  the  new  fad;  but  I  never  shall  un- 
less spontaneously,  for  I  prefer  originality,  however  humble.    But  for 
your  entertainment  I  will— as  Aldrich  said— throw  off  a  lyric.     It 
shall  be  wholly  impromptu. 

THE  EOSE 
On  an  errand  of  mercy  I  went  down  the  sickening,  gas-scented  street — 
The  gas  odor  coming  from  a  great  retort  located  further  down  in  the 

congested  district; 
And  I  felt  a  flame  of  resentment  that  human  beings  must  spend  their 

lives  breathing  such  breath. 
(Fraternal? — no,  only  decent  to  my  brethren — ^how  dare  I  call  this 

simple  friendly  sympathy  as  great  as  the  fraternal? 
And  he  who  does  it,  I  pronounce  him  wholly  ignorant  of  what  frater- 

nalism  is.) 
And,  as  I  walked,  looking  in  disgusted  dainty  aversion  at  the  objects 
about  me, 

I  saw  a  child. 
She  was  seated  on  the  brokendown  steps  of  one  of  a  row  of  wretched 
tenement  houses  alike  and  alike  in  ugliness,  owned  by  a  rich  man 
in  our  town — alas  ! 
A  child,  fair-haired,  cherub-faced,  though  her  stare  at  me  was  hostile 

and  alien. 
A  little  child — an  apple  was  in  her  hand,  favorite  of  childhood;  yet 
she  was  so  dirty,  so  ragged,  so  besmeared  with  the  filth  of  this 
locality,  I  shuddered  as  I  gazed, — 
How  could  she  eat? 
She  suggested  to  me  a  white  rose  that  had  fallen  into  the  mire  and 

been  befouled. 
"A  case  for  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,"  I 

thought — -yet  I  shrank, — 
Inside  that  horrid  dwelling,  whose  door  like  a  fetid  mouth  stood  open, 
What  mother  toiled,  perchance  weary,  heartsick,  beaten  by  a  drunken 

mate  ? 
Ah,  I  shuddered,  and — was  I  a  coward  ? — hastened  on  my  way. 
But  I  shall  remember  as  long  as  I  live  the  mud-spattered  rose. 

Mr.  Palmer,  please  forgive  this  ebullition  of  feeling — it  is  a  call 
I  have  long  wished  to  make  you ;  but  it  has  the  great  disadvantage  of 
missing  your  replies.    Do  not  bother  to  answer  this,  unless  you  prefer. 
I  know  how  tvl\  your  hours  must  be. 
"With  kindest  regards  from  Mr.  Chadwick  and  myself,  * 
Yours  sincerely, 

Helen  Cary  Chadwick. 
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Book  Notices 

STANDAKDS  FOR  THE  EVALUATION  OF  EFFICIENCY  IN 
PALMER  METHOD  HANDWRITING.  By  A.  N. .  Palmer,  Author  of  the 
Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing.    The  A.  N.  Palmer  Co.,  Publishers. 

PRICES :  One  standard,  any  grade,  ten  cents  postpaid.  One  full 
set  of  eight  standards  (one  for  each  grade),  fifty  cents  postpaid.  Tab- 
ulating pads  containing  twelve  sheets,  fifteen  cents  each  postpaid.  Tab- 
ulating pad  with  one  set  of  Standards  postpaid,  sixty  cents. 

There  are  eight  standards — one  for  each  of  the  eight  elementary 
school  grades.  The  eighth  grade  standard  may  be  used  for  measur- 
ing adequately  the  penmanship  of  high  and  business  school  pupils.  The 
facsimile  reproductions  of  pupils'  penmanship — grade  by  grade — used  in 
the  Standard  were  selected  from  more  than  five  thousand  specimens 
written  by  pupils  under  the  observation  of  skilled  instructors.  Thus, 
these  standards  represent  in  their  classification  consideration  of  the 
elements  of  posture,  movement,  speed  and  form,  and  exactness  in  their 
tabulation.  The  Palmer  Method  Standards  for  Evaluating  Penmanship 
are  actually  filling  a  long  felt  want.  Teachers  of  practical  penmanship 
who  have  seen  them  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise.  This  is  because  the 
Standards  are  so  simplified  that  they  are  easily  understood,  are  easily 
used,  and  EVALUATE  the  important  basic  things  in  practical  penman- 
ship, 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART  OF  TEACHING.  By  Daniel  Wolford 
La  Rue,  Ph.  D.  (State  Normal  School,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.)  The  Amer- 
ican Book  Company.    Price  $1.20. 

The  material  for  this  helpful  volume  grew  in  the  mind  of  the  author 
as  he  lectured  to  his  classes  from  year  to  year  upon  the  work  of  teach- 
ing. It  was  tested  by  discussion  and  application.  There  are  chapters 
upon  the  nature  of  teaching,  method  as  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
child,  method  as  related  to  the  teacher,  teaching  as  conditioned  by  sub- 
ject matter,  and  educational  practice  as  influenced  by  the  educational 
ideal.  We  wish  that  a  large  number  of  parents  as  well  as  all  teachers 
could  study  these  dynamic  chapters. 

PAZ  AND  PABLO,  a  story  of  two  little  Filipinos.  By  Addie  F. 
Mitchell.  The  first  volume  in  the  series  of  Children  of  the  World.  Price 
48  cents.    World  Book  Company, 

This  little  book,  which  begins  a  new  series  for  young  readers,  is 
designed  to  open  up  to  them  the  study  of  geography  and  history  as  living 
subjects.     Paz    (Peace),  the  little  girl,  and  her  brother,  Pablo    (Paul), 
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are  real  children ;  they  and  their  baby  sister  do  all  the  things  which 
Philippine  children  do  and  what  they  do  is  told  so  interestingly  that 
American  boys  and  girls  in  grades  three  to  five  will  be  anxious  to  know 
more  about  them.  The  author  tells  of  conditions  of  living  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  people  in  our  largest  island  possession. 

NEW  AMERICAN  HISTOEY.  By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  LL.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Government,  Harvard  University.  The  American  Book  Com.- 
pany.    Price  $1.72. 

This  is  a  splendid  new  text  book  of  American  history  for  mature 
students.  The  author  says  that  he  has  "tried  to  write  about  the 
things  that  count ;"  to  "describe  events  which  have  aided  to  make  us  Amer- 
icans" ;  to  set  before  his  young  countrymen  "the  ideal  of  true  national 
greatness."  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  political  geography  as  the  background 
of  national  history ;  social  conditions  and  events ;  economic  features : 
the  character  and  public  services  of  great  Americans ;  foreign  relations ; 
military  and  naval  events ;  government,  and  how  it  has  been  worked  out. 
There  are  extensive  lists  of  sources,  pictures,  and  maps.  The  appen- 
dices give  in  full  the  Declaration  of  rndependence,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  etc.  The  work  shows  profound  scholarship  and  ex- 
tensive research. 

HAMILTON'S  STANDAED  ARITHMETIC.  Books  One,  Two  and 
Three.  By  Samuel  Hamilton,  Ph.  D.  The  American  Book  Company. 
Prices,  44  cents,  48  cents,  and  56  cents,  respectively. 

This  series  is  notable  for  its  completness,  its  pedagogical  develop- 
ment of  the  subject,  its  adaptability  to  the  expanding  mind  of  the  pupil, 
and  the  interesting  character  of  the  problems  given,  which  are  based 
upon  objects  with  which  the  child  is  familiar.  The  habit  of  initiative 
is  cultivated  by  the  encouragement  which  is  given  to  the  framing  of 
original  problems.  Those  schools  which  are  considering  a  change  of 
text  books  in  Arithmetic  would  certainly  do  well  to  give  careful  investi- 
gation to  these  fresh,  able  and  practical  books,  which  cover  the  Arith- 
metic course  in  the  grades  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PERSONAL  HYGIENE.  By  American  Authors. 
Edited  by  Walter  L,  Pyle,  A.  M.,  M.  D.     W.  B.  Saunders  Company  $1.75, 

No  subject  is  of  greater  interest  to  the  average  person  than  that  of 
personal  health.  Yet  few  people  make  any  real  scientific  study  of  this 
subject  and  the  laws  of  health  are  continually  violated  by  nearly  every- 
one. The  war  tests  of  personal  health  and  physical  efficiency  have 
revealed  a  sad  state  of  things  among  American  young  men.  One  of  the 
by-products  of  the  war  will  doubtless  be  a  toning  up  of  health 
requirements  on  the  part  of  the  people.  And  this  volume  will  be  very 
helpful  to  this  movement.  Careful  and  non-technical  discussion  is  given 
to  such  subjects  as  the  hygiene  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  skin,  the 
vocal  and  breathing  organs,  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem, physical  exercise,  domestic  hygiene,  foods,  etc.  The  opinions  of 
some  of  the  best  physicians  are  made  available  in  this  useful  volume. 
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Some  Economic  Facts  in  the  Development 
of  Manufacturing  in  the  United  States. 

Malcolm  Keib,  Assistant  Peofessor  of  Industries, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia^  Pa. 

f""""""'"""""""'|TKIKES  or  lockouts,  frantic  appeals  for  labor,  ex- 
I  ^  I  plosions  in  munition  plants,  fires,  marvelous  inven- 
I  j^  I  tions,  astounding  records  of  production,  all  these 
I  I    thrust  upon  the  attention  of  modern  Americans  the 

4>)iiiiHniii!ainuiiiiiiit^  vital  importance  of  our  factories.  When  v^^e  travel 
I  I    we  are  amazed  at  the  rapid  construction  of  gigantic 

i  I    new  mills,  we  are  deafened  by  the  roar  of  furnaces, 

appalled  by  the  crash  of  hammers  and  our  passage 
blocked  by  hurrying  motor  trucks  burdened  with  raw  materials  or 
piled  high  with  finished  products.  Through  all  our  senses,  it  is  borne 
in  upon  us  that  we  belong  to  a  manufacturing  nation.  It  startles  us, 
therefore,  to  realize  that  this  activity  is  comparatively  new  in  our 
national  development ;  it  is  a  shock  for  it  to  be  brought  home  to  us 
that  throughout  all  the  colonial  period  of  our  history,  there  was  lit- 
tle manufacturing  of  any  kind  within  our  borders.  We  are  slow  to 
believe  that  until  1830  only  cotton  and  iron  manufacture  made 
much  progress  in  our  country,  and  that  even  when  the  Civil  War 
opened,  we  had  but  barely  removed  the  heavy  handicaps  under 
which  manufacturing  labored.  Hence  it  is  only  since  1870  that 
we  have  really  discovered  our  great  resources  for  manufacturing, 
and  have  begun  to  utilize  them  to  our  advantage.  Manufacturing 
then,  is  a  new  feature  in  our  economic  life.  How  it  has  been 
brought  from  obscurity  to  such  prominence  is  the  question  we  now 
face. 
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In  the  colonial  era,  manufacturing  was  hindered  by  both  natural 
and  artificial  barriers;  in  fact  the  difficulties  were  so  many  that 
it  is  astonishing  that  the  colonies  were  so  persistent  in  their  efforts 
to  set  this  industry  upon  its  feet. 

The  overwhelming  pre-eminence  of  agriculture  was  the  fore- 
most disadvantage  at  that  time  facing  an  enterprising  man  who 
endeavored  to  start  manufacturing.  In  a  new  country,  whose 
soil  and  climate  permit,  the  first  activity  to  which  men  turn  their 
attention  is  farming.  They  must  eat  to  live ;  they  must  farm  for 
food.  Hence  this  primary  need  of  human  beings  is  always  re- 
flected in  the  primacy  of  agriculture  among  all  industries.  In 
America,  this  natural  predilection  toward  farming  was  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  the  middle  and  southern  colonies  produced  com- 
modities for  which  they  had  either  an  exclusive  monopoly  or  for 
which  an  excellent  foreign  market  existed.  Tobacco  was  an 
American  plant,  and  Virginia  with  her  neighbors  had  a  virtual 
world  monopoly  in  its  cultivation.  The  profits  in  the  business  were 
so  great  that  Virginians  refused  to  consider  any  other  form  of  in- 
dustry. Living  in  a  wooded  country,  they  imported  all  their 
wooden  ware ;  even  birch  brooms  came  from  abroad.  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware  were  the  grain-growing  and  flour  milling  communi- 
ties. The  West  Indies  plantations  eagerly  took  the  surplus  of 
grain  or  flour,  thus  constituting  a  valuable  market  near  at  hand. 
ITew  York  was  similar  to  Pennsylvania,  while  I^ew  Jersey  was  a 
grazing  cattle  feeding  settlement.  The  West  Indies  and  !N"ew 
England  constituted  ready  markets  for  the  grain  or  meat  collected 
at  ISTew  York.  Consequently  in  all  the  colonies  south  of  the  Hud- 
son, strong  incentives  were  held  before  a  man  to  devote  his  ener- 
gies to  farming.  Land  was  cheap,  the  virgin  soil  was  fertile,  and 
a  market  was  ready  to  absorb  what  was  produced.  It  paid  to 
ship  raw  materials  and  with  them  purchase  manufactures  from 
Europe.  The  commanding  position  of  agriculture,  therefore,  held 
manufacturing  in  abeyance. 

The  poor  showing  of  colonial  manufacturing,  however,  was  not 
entirely  due  to  men's  prejudice  in  favor  of  land  tillage.  Manu- 
facturing had  to  struggle  against  a  shortage  of  labor,  a  lack  of 
capital,    an   absence   of   market   and   exhorbitant   transportation 
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charges.  Added  to  all  these  natural  limitations  upon  manufactur- 
ing was  the  English  policy  of  prohibitions  to  any  activity  that 
threatened  her  own  home  workmen. 

In  a  country  so  sparsely  settled,  yet  so  extensive  in  area  as 
America,  it  was  natural  that  labor  would  be  scarce.  Land  was 
to  be  had  for  the  taking,  so  why  should  any  man  work  for  another  ? 
As  a  consequence,  wages  were  very  high.  Farmers  could  afford 
high  wages  because  there  was  no  capital  outlay  for  land,  hence  no 
interest  charges ;  there  were  no  tithes  and  taxes  were  low.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  land  gave  a  large  increase  and  the  market  absorbed 
all  that  was  grown.  -  Yet  even  farmers  had  trouble  securing  per- 
manent labor  and  had  to  resort  to  importing  convicts,  indentured 
servants  or  slaves.  If  farmers  in  a  superior  situation  could  not 
secure  labor,  how  much  more  of  a  handicap  was  it  to  manufacturers 
in  an  inferior  natural  position.  It  costs  so  much  to  train  workers 
that  manufacturers  must  have  a  permanent  labor  force,  yet  in 
America  the  high  wages  paid,  plus  the  cheapness  of  living,  en- 
abled wage-workers  to  set  up  for  themselves  as  proprietors  of  land 
in  a  very  short  time.  Hence  a  manufacturer's  force  was  always  a 
succession  of  learners.  This  condition  operated  forcibly  in  re- 
stricting manufacturing  enterprises. 

Furthermore  the  labor  was  not  collected  in  masses  in  towTis  or 
cities  but  spread  out  thinly  over  a  wide  area.  This  was  particu- 
larly true  in  the  southern  colonies  where  the  type  of  agriculture 
demanded  large  land  holdings  but  did  not  call  for  town  facilities 
because  each  plantation  owner  sold  his  own  produce  over  his  own 
wharves.  Even  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  there  were  only 
three  million  people  in  the  colonies  and  these  few  were  scattered 
all  the  way  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  The  result  of  this  wide  dis- 
persal of  labor,  together  with  its  high  price,  effectively  checked  any 
tendency  toward  manufacturing. 

Abundance  of  capital  is  just  as  essential  to  manufacturing  en- 
terprises as  an  ample  supply  of  labor.  Just  as  the  newness  of 
America  made  labor  well  nigh  non-available,  so  also  the  recent 
origin  of  the  colonies  created  a  dearth  of  fluctuating  capital.  It 
is  not  true  that  there  was  an  absolute  lack  of  capital  in  the  colonies, 
hut  it  is  a  fact  that  whatever  cap'ital  was  present,  constantly  as- 
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sumed  fixed  forms.  It  went  into  buildings,  cattle,  work-animals, 
or  tools  and  left  but  little  free  to  conduct  a  going  business.  Hence 
manufacturing  might  start,  but  it  could  not  borrow  capital  for  run- 
ning expenses  or  for  expansion.  What  small  amount  of  capital 
was  available,  constantly  tended  to  flow  abroad  to  pay  for  imports. 
The  result  of  these  facts  in  respect  to  capital  is  shown  in  the  state- 
ment that  in  1781  there  were  but  three  banks  in  America,  one  at 
Philadelphia,  one  at  Kew  York  and  a  third  at  Boston. 

.  A  lack  of  free  capital  might  have  been  met  by  a  system  of  long 
term  credits.  But  in  a  country  so  new,  where  capital  was  in  such 
demand  for  establishing  homes  and  farms,  it  was  compulsory  to 
make  a  small  amount  do  a  large  aggi-egate  of  work.  In  short,  the 
turnover  of  capital  had  to  be  large  and  quick.  Hence  long  terra 
credits  were  unknown  to  American  capitalists.  Without  labor, 
without  free  capital  and  without  credit,  maufacturing  could  make 
but  little  headway  in  the  colonial  era.  There  was  so  little  private 
enterprise  that  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  Congress  was 
forced  to  erect  and  operate  the  little  forges  and  furnaces  that 
furnished  munitions  of  war. 

Even  if  there  had  been  an  adequate  labor  force  and  a  supply  of 
capital,  still  there  would  have  been  little  manufacturing  in  colonial 
America  because  of  the  absence  of  market.  Our  industry  was  still 
(m  the  household  basis.  Each  homestead  produced  its  ovm.  raw 
materials,  manufactured  its  own  necessities  and  consumed  its  own 
products.  There  was  no  need  or  desire  to  leave  the  home  place  in 
order  to  satisfy  men's  wants.  Furthermore,  workers  here  were  not 
paid  in  money,  whereas  in  England  that  system  was  compelled  by 
law.  In  this  country  artisans  were  rewarded  in  kind.  Just  as  in 
Biblical  times,  Abraham  gave  Joseph  a  percentage  of  the  increase 
in  the  flocks,  so  in  America  the  miller  took  his  toll  in  grain,  the 
spinner  in  yam  and  the  cobbler  in  food,  leather  or  agricultural 
products.  The  lack  of  money,  then,  operated  against  extensive 
exchanges  at  a  distance.  Trade  was  by  barter  between  individuals. 
These  two  facts — the  economic  independence  of  farmers  and  the 
absence  of  money  wages — practically  eliminated  any  general  mar- 
ket.   Hence  a  manufacturer  was  strictly  limited  to  his  own  neigh- 
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borhood  and  even  there  was  put  to  much  inconvenience  to  dispose 
of  his  wares. 

This  feature  of  American  colonial  manufacturing  was  height- 
ened by  the  difficulty  of  transportation ;  distant  overland  journeys 
were  impossible  because  the  country  was  almost  impassable,  a  well 
nigh  trackless  forest.  The  only  means  of  easy  communication  was 
by  water.  Any  place  available  to  American  manufacturers  by 
water  was  equally  accessible  to  European  producers  and  since  the 
people  preferred  the  better  made,  better  finished  European  goods. 
American  wares  could  not  compete.  Hence  markets  were  limited 
by  distance  or  by  navigable  streams.  In  other  words,  the  difficulty 
of  transportation  prohibited  the  expansion  of  American  manu- 
factures. 

Colonial  ventures  in  this  field  of  endeavor,  therefore,  were  lim- 
ited by  the  lack  of  labor,  capital,  market  and  transportation.  In 
addition  they  were  throttled  by  English  law. 

England's  policy  toward  her  colonies  was  to  encourage  them  to 
produce  raw  materials  which  when  shipped  to  England  were  to  be 
exchanged  for  English  manufactures.  In  other  words,  England 
looked  upon  her  colonies  in  the  light  of  plantations  to  be  regulated 
for  her  own  benefit.  It  is  easily  perceived  then,  that  the  homd 
country  would  frown  upon  all  attempts  of  the  colonies  to  make 
themselves  independent,  economically.  Thus,  when  in  1731,  the 
hat  industry  of  America  gave  evidence  of  superseding  hats  of 
English  manufacture,  the  English  makers  immediately  petitioned 
Parliament  for  relief  from  this  untoward  competition.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  raw  material — fur — was  abundant  and  cheap  in 
this  country  and  that  fully  ten  thousand  persons  were  actively 
engaged  in  the  business  in  ]N*ew  York  and  ISTew  England,  neverthe- 
less. Parliament  listened  to  the  appeals  of  the  English  hatters,  and 
in  1732,  prohibited  the  manufacture  of  hats  in  the  colonies.  Like- 
wise when  the  iron  industry  of  England  was  on  the  decline  because 
the  forests  that  supplied  charcoal  fuel  were  exhausted,  the  colo- 
nists were  exhorted  to  erect  furnaces  in  order  to  supply  England 
with  pig  iron.  At  the  same  time*^  the  settlers  were  forbidden  to 
fashion  the  pig  iron  into  any  finished  form  whatsoever.    Later  when 

•  1719-1739  and  1750. 
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a  substitute  for  charcoal  was  found  by  distilling  soft  coal  into  coke, 
an  edict  was  issued  against  colonial  manufacture  of  pig  iron. 

Again  in  1744,  England  invoked  the  majesty  of  the  law  to 
strangle  American  competition  by  declaring  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
ship  the  new  marvelous  textile  machinery  out  of  England.  This 
law  was  strengthened  at  subsequent  times  to  include  the  parts  of 
machines  or  even  plans.  In  short,  England  was  at  a  more  advanced 
economic  stage  of  development  than  her  colonies  and  she  intended 
that  the  gap  should  never  be  lessened. 

This  policy  nipped  in  the  bud,  all  those  incipient  manufacturers 
that  showed  any  likelihood  of  success  in  competition  against  Eng- 
land herself.  Consequently,  even  if  all  other  factors  had  been  favor- 
able for  the  development  of  manufactures  in  America,  it  is  little 
likely  that  ventures  of  that  sort  would  have  survived  the  cold  dis- 
approval of  English  merchants  or  the  harsh  rigor  of  English  law. 
This  English  attitude,  therefore,  added  to  the  dominance  of  agri- 
culture and  the  lack  of  labor,  capital,  market  and  transportation 
facilities,  made  it  impossible  for  manufacturing  to  gain  headway  in 
the  colonies. 

What  little  manufacturing  resisted  these  various  shocks,  was 
almost  entirely  local  in  character.  It  derived  its  raw  materials 
from  near  at  hand ;  it  transformed  those  materials  into  usable  goods 
in  the  same  place ;  and  it  sold  the  finished  product  in  the  immediate 
locality.  The  whole  cycle  of  activities  from  crude  stock  to  final 
form  was  carried  on  in  the  same  area. 

All  such  local  industries  had  several  common  features.  They 
dealt  in  articles  too  cheap  or  too  bulky  in  proportion  to  their  value 
to  warrant  importation.  Furthermore,  the  manufacturing  processes 
were  simple,  without  much  organization  or  subdivision  of  labor; 
consequently  little  capital  was  required.  Finally  the  commodities 
made  were  those  that  were  in  universal  demand.  For  example, 
nearly  every  community  boasted  three  mills,  one  for  lumber,  an- 
other for  flour  and  a  third  for  finishing  wool  cloth.  In  small 
villages,  it  was  frequently  true  that  all  three  were  housed  in  one 
structure,  not  because  of  any  similarity  in  process  but  for  the 
reason  that  no  one  of  them  could  keep  the  little  water  power  equip- 
ment busy  all  the  time.     By  combining  each  of  the  three,  they 
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were  able  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  building  and  power  by 
sharing  it  with  the  others.  If  the  saw  mill  for  illustration,  were 
by  itself,  it  would  have  the  entire  expense  to  pay  whether  the  mill 
operated  two  days  a  week  or  six ;  but  if  it  were  housed  with  a  flour 
mill  and  fulling  mill,  each  would  bear  a  third  of  the  charges.  The 
common  need  for  power  brought  these  three  industries  together 
upon  the  same  stream  or  neighboring  brooks,  even  if  economy  did 
not  dictate  that  they  be  found  under  the  same  roof. 

Besides  the  three  types  of  manufacturing  just  indicated,  there 
were  others  that  were  frequently  encountered  in  colonial  America. 
Prominent  among  these  was  the  local  manufacture  of  iron  for 
which  the  raw  materials  and  the  need  for  the  products  was  every- 
where present.  The  tanning  of  leather  was  another  common  local 
industry  because  the  hard  wood  forests  supplied  the  tannic  acid 
and  each  farmer  furnished  the  hides.  Based  upon  the  local  supply 
of  leather,  shoemaking  was  a  widespread  activity.  Textile  mate- 
rials— flax  or  wool — ^were  spun  into  yam  in  almost  every  household 
and  woven  into  cloth  by  members  of  the  family  or  by  itinerant 
weavers.  In  many  places,  too,  the  burning  of  wood  into  potasB 
or  its  refined  form  of  pearlash  was  an  ordinary  practice.  These 
local  manufactures,  then,  were  the  only  examples  of  manufacturing 
enterprises  to  be  found  in  the  colonies. 

To  this  broad  generalization,  there  was  one  outstanding  excep- 
tion. In  iN'ew  England,  particularly  Massachusetts,  several  other 
branches  of  manufacturing  were  of  importance.  In  fact  Kew  Eng- 
land was  the  seat  of  manufactures  for  all  the  Atlantic  colonies. 

'New  England  was  unlike  her  sister  colonies  in  many  respects. 
She  could  not  support  herself  by  agriculture  alone  and  conse- 
quently had  no  agricultural  surplus  to  export.  She  had  no  other 
raw  material  that  England  wanted  except  white  pine  for  ship 
masts.  There  was  no  basis  for  trade,  therefore,  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  American  namesake.  Kew  England  as  a  result 
sought  for  wealth  by  methods  that  were  not  necessary  anywhere 
else  in  America.  Denied  sustenance  from  the  soil,  she  found  suc- 
cor from  the  sea.  The  best  fishing  grounds  in  the  world  were  near 
her  coasts  so  New  England  gained  fame  for  her  fleets  and  not  for 
her  farms.     The  outgrowth  of  the  fishing  industry  was  the  rise 
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of  commerce  and  shipbuilding  as  "New  England's  sources  of  live- 
lihood. These  two  enterprises  were  responsible  for  giving  to  I^Tew 
[England  many  manufacturing  ventures,  that  were  almost  unknown 
elsewhere  in  America.  Most  of  the  manufactures  originated  from 
one  of  two  causes ;  either  they  supplied  materials  needed  for  ship- 
ping or  else  they  put  into  finished  form  raw  materials  brought 
home  to  America  by  returning  merchantmien. 

In  the  first  group  fell  all  those  manufactures  that  outfitted  ships 
for  their  voyages.  The  iron  industry  was  one  of  these,  furnishing 
nails,  bells,  cannon,  shot  and  anchors,  and  it  is  significant  that 
Massachusetts  led  all  the  other  colonies  in  iron  manufacture  for 
a  hundred  years  after  1650.  Besides  iron,  rope  was  a  requisite 
for  ships.  The  first  rope  walk  was  set  up  at  Boston  in  1641  and 
soon  all  the  ports  followed  Boston's  lead.  As  a  reflex  of  this  early 
industry,  one  of  the  largest  rope  plants  in  the  United  States  today 
is  located  at  Plymouth,  not  far  from  the  famous  Eock.  l!Tot  only 
iron  and  rope  but  food  products  also  were  needed  by  every  out- 
going vessel.  Flour  mills,  biscuit  makers  and  salt  meat  packers 
were  therefore  common  sights  in  every  great  shipping  town.  It  is 
interesting,  too,  to  discover  that  the  present  day  ready  miade  cloth- 
ing industry  has  grown  out  of  tailor  shops  that  faced  the  docks  and 
made  suits  for  sailors. 

In  this  same  group  should  be  placed  the  big  cooperage  industry. 
Every  principal  article  of  commerce  was  transported  in  hogsheads 
or  barrels.  Flour,  biscuits,  meat,  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  oil  and 
naval  stores  all  required  similar  containers.  Cheap  wood  of  high 
quality  gave  'Rew  England  an  advantage  in  cooperage  not  enjoyed 
by  her  foreign  competitors;  indeed  it  was  estimated  that  our 
merchants  could  count  the  cheapness  of  their  barrels  as  at  least 
an  extra  fifteen  per  cent  profit.  Our  fortunate  position  was  so 
pronounced  that  hogsheads  and  staves  were  themselves  articles  of 
comimerce,  especially  to  the  West  Indies,  where  they  were  needed 
for  sugar,  molasses  and  rum. 

Contrasted  with  these  industries  which  supplied  outbound  boats 
were  others  that  were  supported  by  raw  materials  brought  home 
by  incoming  vessels.  Prominent  among  such  manufacturing  was 
refining. 
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Crude  sugar  was  carried  from  the  West  Indies  to  !N'ew  England 
and  there  refined  for  our  domestic  market.  Likewise,  molasses 
was  distilled  into  rum.  At  that  time  rum  was  an  especially  val- 
uable product  in  demand  by  farmers  and  sailors  alike.  It  was  as  cus- 
tomary an  article  of  a  ship's  stores  as  the  sailors'  biscuit  and  salt 
pork ;  in  fact  is  was  usual  to  allow  for  the  operating  sxpenses  of  a 
ship,  ninety-five  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  a  trip  for 
rum,  or  as  much  as  was  allotted  for  bread. 

Another  distilling  industry  was  that  founded  on  whaling  and 
other  fishing.  Oil  was  obtained  that  for  scores  of  years  was  the 
only  source  of  lubricants  and  illuminants.  These  distilleries  were 
upon  Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  great  fishing  industry  called  for  large  quantities  of  salt  for 
preserving  fish  when  caught  as  well  as  for  preparing  food  for 
sailors.  Hence  the  refining  of  salt  from  sea  water  was  a  common 
practice. 

!N'ot  only  raw  materials  for  distillers  and  refiners  were  in  the 
hold«  of  returning  ships  but  also  hides  collected  from  foreign  ports 
scattered  all  the  way  from  Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco  and  many 
Pacific  Islands  in  addition.  These  hides  were  tanned  near  Boston 
and  manufactured  into  shoes  at  Lynn.  Although  shoemaking  was  a 
local  industry  in  all  the  colonies,  nevertheless  Lynn  soon  was  the 
leader  in  this  industry,  and  still  is,  even  at  the  present  time. 

The  fishing  and  commerce  of  !N'ew  England,  therefore,  were 
responsible  for  the  early  trend  toward  manufacturing  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  These  manufactures  either  supplied  ships 
with  necessities  or  else  worked  into  a  finished  state,  materials  that 
the  boats  brought  to  our  shores.  ITew  England,  therefore,  differed 
from  the  other  colonies.  These  manufactures  marked  her  as  an 
incipient  industrial  region,  whereas  in  the  other  colonies  there  was 
little  indication  of  any  future  manufactures  save  what  little  may 
have  been  promised  by  the  local  industries. 

Then  came  the  Revolutionary  War,  ushering  in  a  new  era,  with 
different  conditions  from  those  of  the  colonial  period.  The  first 
direct  effect  of  the  war  was  a  marked  stimulation  of  domestic 
manufactures.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  truth  that  whatever 
interferes  with  or  interrupts  commerce  produces  an  immediate 
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incentive  for  home  manufactures.  War  embargoes  and  high  tariffs 
are  alike  in  this  respect ;  they  interfere  with  trade  between  nations 
and  just  so  far  as  their  opposition  is  competently  operative,  by  just 
so  much  do  they  encourage  home  enterprises.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion, as  a  consequence,  the  American  market  so  long  dependent 
upon  foreign  manufacturers,  was  suddenly  thrown  upon. its  own 
resources.  Imports  were  shut  off,  with  the  result  that  comnxodities 
customarily  imported  increased  in  price.  On  the  other  hand,  raw 
materials  usually  sent  abroad  were  likewise  cut  off  at  the  docks 
and  thrown  back  to  American  consumers.  Therefore  raw  materials 
were  cheapened.  With  high  prices  for  finished  products  and  low 
prices  for  the  crude  stock,  an  alluring  profit  was  held  before 
American  enterprise;  in  immediate  response  manufacturing  was 
greatly  increased. 

But  this  manufacturing  endured  only  as  long  as  the  war  which 
produced  it.  When  the  war  was  finished,  a  flood  of  British  goods 
entered  our  markets  and  almost  comipletely  prostrated  our  young 
industries.  The  British  had  all  the  advantages  of  low  wages,  per- 
manent working  classes,  great  subdivision  of  labor  and  relatively 
large  scale  production.  Moreover  England  had  a  monopoly  upon 
technical  improvements  in  both  textile  manufacture  and  iron  pro- 
duction. In  textiles,  the  spinning  jenny,  the  spinning  mule,  the 
application  of  steam  power  to  spinning,  power  looms,  cylinder 
printing  and  chrome  bleaching,  all  these  were  English  inventions 
and  had  been  introduced  in  England's  factories  exclusively;  in 
truth  they  were  the  direct  cause  for  the  introduction  of  the  factory 
system  in  place  of  the  former  home  work.  In  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facture, the  use  of  coke,  Cort's  puddling  furnace  and  Cort's  grooved 
rolls  were  again  English  inventions.  England  kept  these  inven- 
tions for  herself  by  imjposing  fines  and  imprisonment  upon  any  one 
attempting  to  carry  them  from  the  country  in  the  forms  of 
machines,  parts,  plans  or  even  the  persons  of  skilled  artisans. 

Against  this  array  of  benefits  belonging  to  Britain,  the  Amer- 
icans could  set  the  distance  that  separated  English  producers  from 
American  consumers.  Freight  rates  acted  as  a  tariff  in  favor  of 
Americans.  In  addition  the  Americans  were  blessed  with  low 
taxes  and  low  priced  miaterials.    In  the  long  run  these  advantages 
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counted  against  the  Britisli  after  we  had  smuggled,  stolen  or  in- 
vented machinery  to  offset  the  British  advantage  in  this  respect, 
but  at  first  with  all  the  goods  on  hand  accumulated  during  the  war, 
the  British  were  able  to  sweep  our  market. 

In  addition  to  the  superiority  of  the  British  position,  the  Amer- 
icans had  to  face  a  chaotic  political  situation  at  home.  Every  state 
levied  import  and  export  duties  upon  goods  entering  or  leaving  its 
bounds;  hence  manufactures  were  confined  to  their  own  state  for 
a  market.  So  our  young  manufacturing  enterprises  swayed,  tot- 
tered and  almost  crashed  into  comtplete  ruin,  but  the  situation  was 
soon  relieved  by  the  international  upheavals  wrought  by  iN'apoleon. 

These  had  the  effect  of  shutting  off  continental  competition  for 
England  and  gave  her  free  reign  to  develop  her  own  industries. 
Since  she  had  the  European  markets,  England  was  less  concerned 
with  the  American.  At  the  same  time  American  commerce  profited 
amazingly  by  the  struggles  abroad  and  brought  to  Americans  much 
capital  that  they  sought  to  reinvest.  Much  of  it  went  into  the  en- 
largement of  shipping  facilities  but  some  was  diverted  to  the  sup- 
port of  manufactures.  This  tendency  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
Embargo  (1807)  and  !N'on-intercourse  (1809)  Acts  which  shut 
off  foreign  imjportations  as  well  as  completely  tying  up  our  own 
vessels.  Merchants  withdrew  their  money  from  commeri3ial  ven- 
tures and  put  it  into  factories  for  which  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
made  goods  gave  an  excellent  opportunity  to  succeed.  The  War  of 
1812  following  soon  afterwards  was  the  final  factor  favoring  new 
manufacturing  projects. 

(To  he  concluded  in  EDUCATION  for  April) 


The  Foreign  Child  and  the  Teacher 

Maby  Gove  Smith,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

f ""°""" "|N  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  perhaps  no  two 

I  IT  I  terms  have  been  used  more  readily  than  those  two 
I  A  i  liard-worked  catch-words  "Americanization"  and 
I  I    "Democracy."     A  dozen  years  ago  the  shout  for 

§iiiiiiiiiiiMniiiiiiiiimc*  "Americanization"  won  loudest  applause.  But  with 
I  I    the  war  and  our  actual  participation  in  it,  the  em- 

I  I    phasis  has  shifted  until  "Democratize"  rather  than 

Americanize    has  become  the  popular  slogan. 

America,  it  is  true,  is  far  from  attaining  the  democratic  ideal,  yet 
there  are  men  and  women  of  achievement  and  vision  who  believe 
that  in  her  future  lies  the  hope  of  the  world.  Such  a  belief  implies 
a  program,  if  not  a  platform,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  such  a 
program  we  look  to  the  public  school.  If  America's  ideal  is  indeed 
to  be  the  fulfillment  of  her  visions  of  a  great 'democracy,  then  it  is 
largely  through  the  channels  of  popular  education  that  progress 
must  come. 

Yet  in  most  of  the  material  which  educational  magazines  and 
journals  have  offered  in  regard  to  the  public  school  as  the  great 
melting-pot,  as  the  one  organized  and  standardized  force  for  Amer- 
icanism, and  Democracy,  there  is  a  curiously  inadequate  or  even 
distinctly  misleading  interpretation  of  the  term  Americanization, 
and  a  singularly  narrow  conception  of  the  significance  and  import 
of  true  democracy.  It  is  mainly  among  community  service  workers, 
city  constructionists,  men  and  women  in  direct  social  touch  with 
our  foreign  population,  that  one  finds  the  lead  from  which  to  devel- 
op our  schools  into  Americanizing  and  democratizing  centers. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  educators  at  large  barely  listened  to  the 
few  who  said  that  education  was  the  process  of  producing  right- 
minded,  whole-souled  citizens.  A  teacher's  duty  was  within  the 
walls  of  the  schoolroom.  The  whole  room-group,  regardless  of  its 
widely  varied  parts,  was  treated  as  homogeneous,  and  individuals 
were  only  part  of  a  whole  which  had  to  be  taken  through  a  certain 
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curriculum,  with  each  day's  routine  a  repetition  of  each  previous 
day's  routine. 

Today,  instead,  the  teacher's  work  is  not  only  to  teach  the  re- 
quired subjects,  with  skill,  and  imagination,  and  quick  perception 
of  individual  needs  and  capacities,  but  his  work  is  to  awaken  and 
y  develop  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  mind  of  boys  and  girls  so  that  they 
may  be  capable  and  desirous  of  achieving  honorable  citizenship 
in  a  world  in  which  they  themselves  are  zealous  to  become  con- 
structive factors. 

The  late  Professor  ]y[ll^sterberg  says  that  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion is  to  make  a  pupil  "willing  and  able  to  help  in  the  realization 
of  ideal  values."^  He  stresses  the  obligation  of  so  teaching  a  child 
that  he  becomes  not  only  able,  but  willing  to  realize  ideal,  pur" 
poses  and  "thus  to  help  in  building  up  a  world  of  eternal  values."^ 
If  education  is  to  help  boys  and  girls  to  grow  to  a  sense  of  eternal 
values,  to  a  realization  of  ideal  purposes,  then  surely  the  teacher 
himself  must  have  knowledge  of  fundamentals,  a  sense  of  values, 
and  spiritual  discernment ;  he  must  have  the  capacity  for  trans- 
mitting not  only  the  facts  of  things,  but  for  imparting  the  subtler 
essence  of  ideas,  the  finer  sense  of  ideals. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  very  recently  made  "plea  for  a  realization  in 
public  education  of  the  new  emphasis  which  the  war  has  given  to 
the  broader  conceptions  of  our  national  life."^  The  phrase  "broad- 
er conceptions  of  national  life"  suggests  what  Americanization 
means  if  we  are  to  shape  from  all  our  divers  elements  a  great  free 
America.  Broad  conceptions  of  national  life  cannot  be  achieved 
without  international  vision.  The  creation  of  a  national  life  signi- 
fies the  recognition  and  embodiment  of  its  component  parts. 

For  the  discernment  of  values  provincialism  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  must  disappear,  and  standards  become  cosmopolitan  to  meet 
faithful  experiences  of  life  no  matter  how  remote  or  how  different 
these  may  be.  Standards  of  life  are  significant  only  as  they  express 
intrinsic  and  ultimate  values. 

»  Munsterberg-,  Hugo:  Psychology  and  the  Teacher,  p.  65.  (D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  '09.) 

*  op.  cit. 

»  Letter  from  President  Wilson,  Aug.  23,  1917,  To  School  Officers:  In  An- 
nouncement of  series  of  Lessons  in  Community  and  National  Life,  in 
a  circular  issued  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  1917. 
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As  the  broad  conception  of  nationalism  involves  a  comprehension 
of  internationalism,  so  an  intelligent  guidance  of  our  foreign  chil- 
dren into  American  life  and  citizenship  involves  a  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  nations  from  which  these  children  emigrate. 
To  open  the  way  "to  the  heights  of  their  fullest  capacity  for  achieve- 
ment and  service"^  necessitates  a  familiarity  with  their  background, 
with  the  manners  and"  customs  of  their  people,  with  the  drama, 
folk-lore,  poetry,  and  history  of  their  countries.  The  sense  of 
racial  tradition  prepares  a  teacher  for  his  direct  experience,  aa 
knowledge  of  the  child's  present  environment  and  daily  influences 
supplements  that  experience. 

Multitudes  of  alien  children,  often  from  primitive  conditions, 
are  suddenly  transplanted  into  American  public  schools,  about  to 
face  the  most  recent  and  complex  development  of  organized  in- 
dustrial machinery.  The  school  must  make  the  present  a  link 
between  the  past  and  the  future  in  order  not  to  lose  any  beauty 
of  inheritance,  nor  forfeit  any  strength  of  preparation.  Many 
times  the  children  have  illiterate  parents,  they  often  come  from 
comlmunities  where  modern  civilization  has  not  entered,  but  they 
have  an  indisputable  aptitude  for  civilization.  They  respond  swiftly 
and  vividly  to  imaginative  appeal.  They  bring  color,  imagery, 
thoughtfulness,  gayety,  ability  for  self-expression.  These  qualities 
and  all  the  inherent  possibilities  a  teacher  should  know.  His  capac- 
ity for  understanding  the  lives  of  his  boys  and  girls  in  relation 
to  their  centuries  past,  and  his  ability  to  conserve  from  the  old 
civilization  its  grace  and  power,  mark  in  large  degree  his  imagin- 
ative and  creative  value  in  our  education  toward  liberty  and 
democracy. 

Especially  in  the  primary  and  secondary  grades  we  should  try 
to  eliminate  the  false  idea  of  Americanism.  Foreign  children 
almost  invariably  give  up  within  the  first  six  months  of  life  in 
America  standards  familiar  to  them.  They  adopt  instead  a  whole- 
sale imitation  of  what  they  assume  to  be  American.  They  speedily 
acquire  street  slang,  they  run  in  gangs,  they  feel  ashamed  of  cour- 
tesy, they  boast  of  ruffianism,  they  despise  their  fathers'  language, 
their  mothers'  dress.     They  deride  children  of  other  nations  and 

'Butler,  Nicholas  Murray:  True  and  False  Democracy,  p.  15.     (Mem.  '07.) 
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deem  worthy  of  association  and  imitation  only  those  whom  they 
consider  Americans.  All  this  is  away  from  discernment  of  values, 
a  boiind  from  democracy  rather  than  a  step  toward  it.  A  teacher 
can  easily  help  a  child  to  keep  a  love  of  his  own  country  while  stim- 
ulating a  new  love  for  his  new  country.  A  teacher's  real  feeling 
for  the  different  countries  his  room  represents  is  readily  reflected 
in  the  feelings  of  his  pupils.  Without  awareness,  instinctively, 
a  child  senses  and  answers  to  the  attitude  of  mind,  to  the  belief  in 
the  heart,  of  the  teacher.  The  sense  of  an  ideal  caught,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  an  idea,  becomes  an  unconscious  reserve  power,  a  fund 
of  acknowledged  or  more  often  unacknowledged  decision  and  action 
in  the  inner  nature  of  the  child  from  which  later  movement  will 
take  place. 

As  we  grow  into  a  democracy,  realizing  that  liberty  is  the  power 
of  the  freedom  of  thought  and  of  individual  expression,  as  we  be- 
come able  to  discern  values  and  to  distinguish  between  immediate 
and  ultimate  ideals,  we  will  hand  the  gift  of  life  to  all  children 
according  to  the  measure  in  which  we  have  the  spirit  and  the  wis- 
dom to  accept  the  gifts  of  life  from  our  millions  of  immigrant  chil- 
dren. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education"  urges  that  more  "atten- 
tion be  devoted  to  instruction  bearing  directly  on  problems  of 
community  and  national  life."  History  is  a  present  reality.  There 
is  pressing  need,  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  community  and  national 
life,  that  our  immigrants  know  each  other  and  that  we  know  them 
all.  The  beginning  of  the  sympathy  which  produces  unity  can  best 
be  made  in  the  lower  grades  of  our  public  schools.  We  need  gen- 
erously to  appreciate  that  our  many-nationed  collaborators  are  assets 
in  the  construction  of  a  democratic  America.  As  the  lives  of 
teachers  are  enriched  and  amplified  by  insight  into  the  histories 
of  the  various  countries  which  are  contributing  to  the  development 
of  our  national  life,  so  the  burden  of  their  teaching  is  lessened  and 
the  inspiration  of  their  teaching  heightened. 

■Announcement  of  a  series  of  Lessons  In  Community  and  National  Life  in  a 
circular  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  1917.  (In  a  letter  from 
President  Wilson,  Aug.  23,  1917:  To  School  Officers.) 


The  Deaf  and  Psychic  Development.* 

RiOHAKD  0.  Johnson,  Superintendent  Indiana  School  foe 
THE  Deaf,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DEAFNESS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  AND  ADENOID  GROWTH. 

f '""" '°"""""«^tT  may  be  stated  generally  that  most  ear  diseases  (72 

I  ¥  I  V^^  cent)  are  caused  by  affections  of  the  naso- 
I  I  I  pharynx  and  that  perfect  hearing  depends  largely 
I  I    upon  free  ventilation  of  the  tympanic,  or  middle  ear, 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiHiiiii;>>  cavity,  which  is  provided  for  by  nature  through  the 
I  I    eustachian  tube.     This  middle  ear  affection  may  be 

lnHiiiHHuaiinnuittKl  ^^  suppurative  or  non-suppurative  process.  Deafness 
may  be  due  to  impacted  cerumen,  foreign  bodies 
and  miscellaneous  causes  in  the  external  ear  (3  per  cent),  or  to 
affections  of  the  labyrinth,  auditory  nerve,  brain  center  or  miscel- 
laneous causes  in  the  internal  ear  (25  per  cent).  It  is  believed  by 
some  that  there  is  direct  relationship  between  the  ear  and  certain 
forms  of  epilepsy,  gastroenjteritis,  and  other  diseases  that  are  sup- 
posed to  have  their  origin  elsewhere,  but  which  are  caused  by  pent- 
lip  secretions  of  the  middle  ear.  Chronic  aural  suppuration  is  often 
symptomless  so  far  as  the  ear  is  concerned,  and  the  experience  of 
Ponfick,^  of  Breslau,  has  been  cited  as  corroborative  of  this  condi- 
tion. In  the  examination  of  the  middle  ears  of  100  consecutive 
cases  of  infants  dead  under  three  years  of  age,  and  of  whom  only 
nine  had  exhibited  rupture  of  the  membranes  or  other  external 
symptom  of  ear  disease,  he  found  169  diseased  tympana,  77  ambi- 
lateral  and  15  unilateral.  Another  authority"  reports  that  in  133 
autopsies  on  nursing  infants  there  were  found  only  five  cases  in 
which  the  middle  ear  was  free  from  exudation.  Many  of  these  233 
cases,  no  doubt,  would  have  become  deaf,  and  deafmutes,  had  they 
not  died,  as  have  thousands  of  others  similarly  affected  who  have 
lived. 

The  prevalence  of  defective  hearing  among  pupils  attending  the 
public  schools  is  far  greater  than  is  known  and  investigations  in 

•  Concluded  from  February  EDUCATION,  ^^^^^ 

Note:  In  the  14th  line  on  page  425  of  February  EDUCATION  for  "recognized" 
deficiency  read  "recognized  or  unrecognized." 

^•Professor  of  Pathology. 
»Simraons-Archives  of  Otology. 
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various  parts  of  the  country  have  disclosed  from  ten  to  thirty  per 
cent  of  the  number  examined  as  having  defective  hearing.  One 
report,^  which  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  the  condi- 
tion, states  that  investigations  in  mjany  places  tend  to  establish 
the  following  points:  (1)  that  at  least  one  child  in  every  five  has 
some  defect  in  one  or  both  ears:  (2)  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
neither  teacher,  parent  nor  child  is  aware  of  the  defect;  (3)  that 
these  children,  usually  accounted  careless,  inattentive,  or  positively 
stupid  by  parents  and  teachers  who  are  ignorant  of  the  real  cause, 
become  "repeaters"  of  grades  and,  as  they  grow  in  age  and  stature, 
are  assigned  to  rear  seats  in  the  schoolroom  where  their  chances  of 
hearing  are  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  (4)  that  a  child  who  is  hard  of 
hearing  can  hear  better  at  certain  times  than  at  others,  which  causes 
misjudgment,  and  the  common  remark,  "Don't  tell  me  that  Jimmie 
is.  deaf,  he  can  hear  as  well  as  anybody  when  he  wants  to."  Can 
any  one  doubt  that  such  children,  unless  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
skilled  specialist  (the  few)  or  under  special  training  in  a  school 
for  the  deaf  (the  many)  are  left  behind  in  the  race  and,  dis- 
couraged, become  indifferent  and  acquire  a  tendency  down  the  scale 
to  delinquency  and  perhaps,  depravity  ? 

Another  great  fact  brought  out  by  investigations  is  the  very  rapid 
increase  of  defective  sight  and  hearing  in  the  early  school  years  of 
the  child,  which  culminates  around  the  ninth  or  tenth  year,  a  re- 
markable time  in  the  life  of  the  child  for  at  this  period  the  brain 
has  about  reached  its  full  weight  and  in  its  development  is  changing 
from  increase  in  size  to  increase  in  function,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  comes  sudden  growth,  increased  strain  upon  the  heart, 
and  consequent  fatigue. 

How  important,  then,  that  parents  and  teachers  should  make  and 
have  made  by  the  family  physician,  careful  examination  of  the 
pharynx  and  naso-pharynx,  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  for 
middle  ear  inflammation — ^that  there  should  be  correct  diagnosis 
and  prompt  and  efficient  treatment  by  means  of  excision  of  enlarged 
faucial  and  pharyngeal  tonsils,  and  incision  of  the  membrane  for 
proper  exudation  if  inflammation  be  found,  in  all  diseases  of  in- 
fancy and  childhood.  Proper  attention  and  treatment  will  probably 
save  the  child's  life  and  preserve  wholly,  or  in  some  degree,  its 

"•Southworth-SomeT-ville   Schools. 
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hearing  and  speech,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  a  child  losing  its  hearing 
under  seven  years  of  age  will  almost  surely  lose  its  acquired  speech 
unless  strenuous  efforts  be  made  to  retain  it  upon  the  part  of  the 
child,  the  parent,  and  the  teacher. 

THE  COMMOl^  ADENOID 

In  appealing  to  parents  and  teachers  for  constant  and  effective 
watchfulness  generally  in  certain  exanthematous  and  inflammatory 
diseases  that  always  tend  to  affect  the  hearing  (catarrhal  affections, 
scarletina,  meningitis,  measles,  mumps,  colds,  etc.),  and  without 
consideration  of  hereditary  and  adventitious  causes  of  deafness, 
their  classification  and  rate  of  frequency,  etc.,  the  various  phases 
of  which  cannot  well  be  considered  within  the  scope  of  this  article, 
there  is  one  very  common  cause  of  deafness  to  which  I  wish  to  refer 
specifically,  i.  e.,  the  occlusion,  or  closure,  by  means  of  adenoid 
growth,  a  glandular  blood-filled  mass,  of  the  eustachian  tube  leading 
from  the  naso-pharynx  to  the  tympanic  cavity  and  through  which 
is  afforded  the  only  means  for  absolutely  necessary  ventilation  of 
the  middle  ear.  The  occlusion  by  adenoids  of  this  tube,  which  is 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  long  and  barely  large  enough  in  di- 
ameter at  its  middle  part  to  pass  a  darning  needle,  is  the  primary 
cause  of  a  very  large  percentage  of  cases  of  defective  hearing :  and 
with  inflammation  of  the  tube  through  disease,  the  two  probably 
constitute  a  decided  majority  of  all  cases  of  adventitious  deafness 
where  not  due  to  hereditary  disposition  which  is  certainly  trans- 
missible and  susceptible  of  development  through  the  action  of  causes 
not  affecting  one  free  of  such  disposition.  Constant  watchfulness 
and  care  will  frequently  overcome  such  a  condition ;  nature  needs 
assistance. 

This  adenoid  growth,  so  baneful,  so  common  in  children  and  so 
prevalent  everywhere,  is  easy  of  detection  and  easy  of  remedy  if  one 
has  but  eye  to  see  and  thought  to  act  before  it  is  too  late;  but  delay 
usually  occurs,  or  nothing  is  done  at  all  with  n;iistaken  belief  that  it 
will  finally  disappear — as  it  does  in  later  years,  but  not  until  almost 
irremediable  damage  has  been  done.  While  the  growth  is  in  the  post- 
nasal space  above  the  uvula  and  cannot  be  seen,  it  is  indicated  by 
one  or  more  unmistakable  symptoms :  hypertrophied  f  aucial  tonsils, 
cough,  croup,  tonsilitis,  asthma,  epileptic  seizures,  repeated  colds  in 
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the  head,  intermittent  spells  of  deafness  and  of  ear  ache,  difficult 
breathing  and  deglutition,  mouth-breathing,  irregular  and  protrud- 
ing teeth,  high-arched  palate,  swollen  neck-glands,  discharges  from 
nose  and  ear,  frequent  periods  of  malaise,  and  various  other  troubles 
frequently  attributed  to  digestive  disorders,  etc.  ' 

The  accompanying  cut  illustrates  plainly  the  pernicious  effects 
of  adenoid  growth.    The  face  to  the  left  is  the  normal  face  showing . 
the  natural  back,  or  pharyngeal,  tonsil  from  which  the  adenoid  mass 
glows  in  pendant  form  around,  and  sometimes  into,  the  eustachian, 


NOKMAL  AND  ADENOID  FACES. 


or  ventilating,  tube  to  the  middle  ear  as  shown  in  the  face  to  the 
right,  the  so-called  adenoid  face.  In  the  one,  the  natural  air-way 
through  the  nostrils  is  wide,  the  loof  of  the  mouth  is  properly 
arched,  the  teeth  are  straight,  and  the  mouth  is  closed ;  in  the  other, 
the  air-way  through  the  nostrils  is  blocked  so  that  breathing  must 
be  done  through  the  mouth,  or  food-way,  which  remains  open  for 
air,  the  faucial  tonsil  is  swollen  exerting  pressure  upon  the  uvula, 
and  gradual  transformation  has  taken  place  in  the  structure  of 
the  face,  mouth  and  teeth  interfering  with  correct  articulation 
among  other  things.    Deafness  of  total  or  less  degree  may  also  be 
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present — and  generally  it  occurs.  It  has  been  said  that  adenoids 
and  tonsilar  enlargemJent  unattended  to  will  result  in  disease,  deaf- 
ness and  impaired  growth,  both  physical  and  mental,  and  in  the  lack 
of  moral  stamina.  "There  is  no  condition  6r  diathesis  or  disease 
which  can  abort  the  good,  distort  the  beautiful  and  prostitute  the 
useful  like  the  neglect  of  the  adenoid  condition ;  there  is  no  medical 
or  surgical  transaction  which  will  call  forth  more  expression  of 
gratitude  and  praise  for  the  physician  than  this  operation  of  ton- 
silotomy  when  successfully  performed." 

As  stated  above,  l^ature  needs  assistance ;  and  with  assistance  as 
outlined,  many  evil  conditions  sure  to  follow  non-attention  will 
surely  be  avoided.  An  effort  is  decidedly  worth  while — why  not 
make  it? 

DESCRIPTIVE  A:NAT0MY. 

Believing  that  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  head,  nose,  throat 
and  ear  is  to  be  greatly  desired  on  the  part  of  any  teacher,  and 
especially  so  by  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  who  wishes  to  be  thoroughly 
informed  as  to  the  mechanism  of  hearing  and  of  speech,  the  follow- 
ing brief  descriptive  outline  will  no  doubt  prove  of  value  in  school- 
room work  with  the  teacher  who  is  up-to-date  and  efficient  in  pro- 
ducing good  results  through  intelligent  efforts.  In  this  day  of 
critical  evaluation  of  teaching  theories  and  schoolroom  practice,  and 
with  an  awakening  to  the  fact  that  defective  hearing,  on  the  part  of 
pupils  everywhere  and  in  all  schools  (one  in  every  five  pupils,  prob- 
ably), is  producing  long  lines  of  lost  interest,  retardation,  in- 
efficiency and  delinquency,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  why  and 
wherefor  of  things  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  "hit-or-miss'"  pat- 
tern of  educational  efforts  must  be  relegated  to  the  period  of  "Have 
beens" — it  has  no  place  of  standing  today.  Science,  knowledge  and 
precision  must  replace  conjecture,  opinion  and  chance. 

1.  Frontal  sinus ;  opening  into  nasal  chambers ;  absent  in  child. 

2.  Lateral  cartilages  of  nose ;  2  upper,  2  lower ;  fifth  cartilage, 
of  septum,  not  shown. 

3.  Fourth  turbinate ;  not  constant ;  present  in  one-^hird  of  all 
cases. 

4.  Superior  turbinate ;  smallest  and  least  rolled. 
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5.  Middle  turbinate;  anterior  free  margin  dividing  line  be- 
tween olfactory  area  and  respiratory  region. 

6.  Inferior  turbinate ;  longest  and  largest. 

7.  Hard  palate ;  bony  portion  of  roof  of  mouth. 


SAGITTAL  SECTION  OF  HEAD  AND  NECK.^ 

8.  Soft  palate  j  movable  partition  between  mouth,  nasal  cavities 
and  throat;  raised  in  pure  vowel  sounds;  impeded  movement  re- 
sults in  poor  enunciation. 

9.  Uvula ;  usual  length  rarely  over  %  inch ;  elongaiion  and  re- 
laxation occurs  in  90  per  cent,  of  affections  of  soft  palate  and 
uvula,  exercising  injurious  effects  on  voice. 

^Courtesy,  Saunders  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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'  10.  Arch  of  roof  of  mouth;  high  or  irregular  arch  caused  by 
adenoids  and  mouth  breathing,  affecting  voice  and  causing  irregular 
teeth. 

11.  Anterior  ethmoidal  cells ;  opening  into  nasal  chambers. 

12.  Sphenoidal  sinus ;  opening  into  nasal  chambers ;  absent  in 
child. 

13.  Eustachian  orifice;  about  %  inch  from  inferior  turbinate; 
eustachian  tube  about  li/>  inches  long ;  outer  1-3  bone,  inner  2-3 
cartilage  and  fibrous  tissue ;  tympanic  opening  1^  inch,  pharyngeal 
1-3  inch,  diameter;  diameter  of  middle  part  only  large  enough 
to  pass  a  darning  needle. 

13a.  Position  of  pharyngeal  tonsil — adenoid  tissue ;  tubal  tonsil, 
when  orifice  eustachian  tube  involved. 

14.  Position  of  lingual  tonsil;  slightly  elevated  nodules  of 
lymphoid  tissue  on  base  of  tongue. 

15.  Epiglottis;  thin,  pliable,  leaf-shape  cartilage  covering 
"voice-box"  or  larynx. 

16.  Vestibule  of  larynx;  in  male  1-3  larger  than  in  female; 
laryngeal  tonsil  within  ventricle  of  larynx. 

17.  Position  of  vocal  cords ;  variable  length  and  calibre ;  ^  to 
%  inch,  female  and  male. 

18.  Trachea,  showing  rings;  16  to  20  rings  of  cartilage;  trans- 
verse diameter  %  to  1  inch. 

19.  Bodies  of  cervical  vertebrae. 

20.  Spinal  canal,  showing  foramina  of  exit  of  nerves. 

21.  Position  of  faucial  tonsil;  lymphoid  structure,  highly 
vascular ;  enlarged,  results  in  impaired  articulation,  and  especially 

22.  Tongue. 

23.  Esophagus ;  muschlar  canal  nine  inches  long. 

24.  Basilar  process  of  occipital  bone. 

25.  Nasopharynx ;  upper  portion  of  pharynx — ^postnasal  space ; 
resonating  chamber. 

26.  Oropharynx;  lower  portion  of  pharynx;  pharynx  4^4 
inches  in  length. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  ANATOMY  OF  EAR.'* 

External  ear — Auricle,  or  pinna;  external  auditory  canal,  or 
meatus. 

Middle  ear,  or  tympanum — Membrana  tympani;  tympanic 
cavity  and  attic;  ossicles;  eustachian  tube;  antrum;  mastoid 
process. 

Internal  ear,  or  labyrinth — Osseous  labyrinth  (vestibule ;  semi- 
circular canals;  cochlea).  Membranous  labyrinth  (utricle;  sac- 
cule; membranous  semicircular  canals;  membranous  cochlea). 

Auditory  nerve;  divided  into  vestibular  and  cochlear  branches 
at  bottom  of  internal  auditory  canal. 

Muscles  of  auricle — Nine ;  but  slightly  developed  in  man. 

Vascular  and  nervous  supply  to  auricle — Three  arteries,  and 
veins  to  correspond ;  six  nerves. 

External  auditory  canal — About  1^  inch  in  length,  cartilage 
%  inch,  bone  %.  inch ;  slightly  curved,  convexity  upward ;  nar- 
rowest near  central  portion  beyond  which  pouch-like  expansion; 
greatest  diameter  vertical  at  outer  end,  but  transverse  at  inner  end ; 
average  width  I/4  inch. 

Membrana  tympani — Drum-head,  an  oval,  translucent  mem- 
brane placed  obliquely  at  bottom  of  meatus ;  %  inch  diameter. 

Tympanum,  or  tympanic  cavity — Of  irregular  form,  about  1/2 
inch  front  to  rear,  Yq  inch  vertically,  1-5  inch  transversely ;  carotid 

■CourtelBy,  Lea   Bros.   &  Co.,   Philadelphia. 
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cailal  in  front,  mastoid  cells  behind,  auditory  canal  externally,  laby- 
rinth internally. 

Attic  of  tympanum — Upper  portion  thereof. 

Ossicles — Malleus  (hammer),  incus  (anvil),  stapes  (stirrup)  ; 
a  movable  chain  of  small  bones  connecting  drum  head  and  labyrinth 
through  oval  window;  malleus  upper  bone,  incus  middle  bone, 
stapes  lower  bone  and  smallest  bone  in  the  body  (1-6x1-10  inch) ; 
malleus  %  inch  long ;  incus  %  inch  long. 

Eustachian  tube — About  1%  inches  long,  outer  %  bone,  inner 
2-3  cartilage  and  fibrous  tissue;  tympanic  opening  1%  inch, 
pharyringeal,  Vs  i^^ch  diameter. 

Antrum — Opening  into  mastoid  process  from  tympanum. 

Mastoid  process — ^Distinct  prominence  back  of  ear,  conical  in 
shape,  apex  dovTnward ;  consists  of  cells  of  various  number,  size  and 
shape  intercommunicating;  but  one  at  birth  (antrum  of  good  size), 
others  developing. 

Eenes'tra  ovalis  vestibuli — Oval  window,  kidney-shaped,  leading 
from  tympanum  into  vestibule  and  closed  by  foot-plate  of  stapes; 
1-10  inch  long  dianieter. 

Fenestra  rotunda  cochlea — Round  window,  leading  from  tym- 
panum into  cochlea  and  closed  by  membrane ;  1-12  inch  diameter. 

Tensor  tympani — Muscle  of  tympanum  to  increase  tension  of 
drumhead  by  drawing  same  inward. 

Vestibule — Ovoid  cavity  between  cochlea  and  semicircular 
canals,  about  1-5,  inch  from  before  backward,  1-5  inch  from  above 
downward,  and  with  which  all  parts  of  internal  ear  communicate. 

Semicircular  canals — Three  curved  bony  tubes  of  unequal  length 
(3-5  to  1  inch)  springing  from  rear  portion  of  vestibule  1-20  inch 
in  diameter,  each  lying  at  right  angle  to  other  two,  and  each  con- 
taining a  membranous  canal  of  same  shape  1-60  inch  in  diameter ; 
a  peripheral  space-organ  acting  through  brain  center  for  preserva- 
tion of  equilibrium. 

Cochlea — Conical,  snail-shaped  cavity  in  front  of  vestibule  about 
1-4  inch  in  length,  breadth  of  base  1-4  inch;  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  spaces  by  diaphragms,  one  of  which  near  apex  contains 
organ  of  Corti  with  10,500  rods  and  21,300  hair  cells,  each  sup- 
posed to  vibrate  to  ^  single  sound. 
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Internal  auditory  canal — About  %  inch,  long,  through  which 
facial  and  auditory  nerves  enter  internal  ear  between  semicircular 
canals  and  cochlea. 

Perilymph — Fluid  in  space  between  membranous  and  osseus 
labyrinths. 

Endolymph — Fluid  contained  within  membranous  labyrinth. 

Otoliths,  or  ear  stones — Minute  crystals,  carbonate  of  lime,  found 
in  various  parts  of  labyrinth,  but  mostly  in  saccule  and  utricle; 
function  problematical. 


Beauty's  Realm 

"What  is  thy  realm,  0  Beauty  ?"  the  poet  asked. 

"I  am  thy  loyal  worshiper  and  would  gladly 

Traverse  thy  whole  domain. 

My  pulses  thrill  with  sentient  rhapsodies, — 

Wild  winds,  the  matin  music  of  the  birds 

And  perfume  of  green  meadows  freshly  mown, 

Glories  of  sunset  and  the  misty  robe 

Of  mountain  summits,  midnight  silences 

In  starry  spaces,  softly  rounded  limbs 

Of  childhood,  and  a  woman's  flexible  curves. 

Inspire  my  soul  with  bliss  ineffable. 

But  have  you  other  media  for  the  poet's  art  ?" 

Clear  came  the  answer : 
"All  these  sensuous  joys 
Are  surely  mine.    But  have  you  never  known 
The  beauties  of  the  spirit  world  ? 
Mother  devotion,  the  upspringing  loves 
Of  men  and  maidens,  honor's  high  behest. 
The  glory  of  self-sacrifice  and  stern  resolve  ^ 
For  tasks  of  service,  patience,  reverence,  faith, — 
Think  not,  0  poet,  that  the  harmonies 
Of  form  and  glowing  color  can  arouse 
Such  magic  impulse  for  the  poet's  art 
As  these  can  give. 
From  the  world  of  sense 
Take  then  full  inspiration.    Yet  the  gleam 
That  shines  from  Beauty's  loftiest  pinnacles 
Is  lighted  from  above. 
Into  my  inner  temples  enter  thou. 
My  poet-worshiper,  and  there  receive 
The  visions  of  thy  Art  in  fullest  ecstasy." 

Maey  Hall  Leonard. 


Teaching  What  Nature  Demands 

Alfred  L.  Hai.l-Quest,  Univebsity  of  Virghstia. 

f  ""'"""'°""""""^|UCH  of  the  confusion  current  in  educational  practice 
I  Jk/t  I  would  be  removed  if  school  authorities  applied  some 
I  XVi  I  ^^  *^^  knowledge  about  their  own  human  nature, 
I  I    knowledge  that  is  common  among  all  but  seemingly 

^iiiiiiiHiiiiDiiiiiiiiuiic^  unfamiliar  to  many  because  of  the  technical  terms 
I  I    used  to  classify  this  common  knowledge.    It  does  not 

I  i    require  long  schooling  to  understand  that  man  ought 

to  live  a  healthy  life,  that  if  disease  is  not  altogether 
a  crime  it  is  a  social  foe  and  ought  to  be  shunned  intelligently  and 
systemiatically.  One  does  not  need  much  instruction  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  man  is  a  rational  creature,  that  thinking  is  the  main 
business  of  his  higher  order  of  life,  and  that  thinking  depends  upon 
knowledge  and  experience.  Do  we  need  to  attend  school  to  ap- 
preciate the  profound  truth  that  man  instinctively  draws  near  to 
his  fellow  men  ?  The  hermit  is  abnormal.  We  are  social  animals 
and-  for  this  reason  ought  to  stimulate  sympathetic  interest  in  our 
fellow  citizens.  Very  early  in  his  childhood  man  is  taught  another 
lesson  from  his  own  human  nature — the  lesson  of  prayer,  and  re- 
ligious devotion.  He  is  informed,  perhaps  unwisely,  of  the  good 
God  who  with  fatherly  care  watches  over  us  all.  The  child  voices 
his  easily  accepted  dependence  in  the  form  of  petitions  and  so  be- 
gins his  ceaseless  wonderment  about  the  Great  Father  who  rules  we 
know  not  where  or  how.  These  and  other  indices  are  comonon 
knowledge.  We  all  db  these  things  because  instinctively  we  want 
to  live,  to  know,  to  love,  to  worship,  to  work.  Here  are  the  large 
portals  of  education.  These  are  nature's  plan  of  education.  In 
this  way,  along  these  broad  lines  shalt  thou  train  the  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  that  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  therefrom. 
Teaching  what  nature  demands  is  simply  to  follow  the  main  lines 
of  human  development  on  the  bases  of  instincts.  We  shall  discuss 
briefly  five  of  the  groups  that  most  evidently  belong  to  school  tasks. 
1.  To  live  a  healthy  life.  One  of  the  controlling  impulses  and 
instincts  of  all  higher  animal  life  is  the  instinct  to  preserve  one's 
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own  life.  iN'aturallj  we  shun  danger  of  all  kinds.  We  are  guarded 
against  evil  by  our  instinct  of  fear.  Bodily  injury,  disease,  death — • 
any  influence  that  hampers  or  destroys  the  equanimity  of  healthy 
living  is  naturally  avoided.  I^ature  wants  us  to  fight  for  health. 
Health  is  nature's  balance.  There  have  been  and  are  notable  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.  Pope,  Coleridge,  Milton,  Poe  were  far  from 
sound  in  body,  but  nevertheless  they  became  masters  of  their  re- 
spective arts.  Ill  health  sometimes  becomes  a  mad,  stampeding 
force  urging  the  mind  to  unexpected  victories.  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
a  dwarf  and  a  cripple,  lived  to  wteath  the  faces  of  sorrow  and  fear 
with  smiles  and  hope.  Steinnietz,  another  dwarf,  is  one  of 
America's,  nay  of  the  world's,  electric  wizards.  But  we  cannot 
generalize  from  a  few  exceptions.  Health,  ruddy,  thrilling, 
euphonic  health — this  is  nature's  equipment  for  the  best  kind  of 
work. 

If  modern  educational  research  had  done  nothing  more  for  the 
public  schools  of  America,  its  development  of  the  science  of  school 
hygiene  and  the  hygiene  of  the  child  would  amply  prove  its 
efficiency.  Medical  inspection  is  no  longer  a  dreamer's  theory.  It 
is  now  practically  national  in  its  scope.  Doubtless,  the  time  is 
coming  when  all  teachers  will  be  required  to  know  some  of  the 
fundamentals  in  the  training  of  nurse  candidates.  The  teacher  is 
responsible  for  the  full  rounded  development  of  the  pupils  in  her 
charge.  She  should  guard  their  eye-sight,  hearing,  posture. 
Proper  physical  exercise,  instruction  in  physiology  supplemented 
with  lectures  by  reputable  local  physicians  is  just  as  mlich  the  duty 
of  the  school  authorities  as  giving  instruction  in  mathematics  or 
sewing.  Without  for  a  second  depreciating  the  Boy  Scout  Move- 
ment as  an  independent  organization,  I  would  like  to  see  in  all 
public  schools  a  definite  program  of  physical  training,  not  military 
in  character  or  purpose,  but  physical,  the  building  up  of  sturdy 
supple  frames,  normal  circulation,  splendid  lung  capacity,  keen 
vision,  acute  hearing,  muscular  ease — in  short,  the  unfolding  of 
boys  and  girls  whose  entrance  upon  the  great  duties  and  joys  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  would  advance  and  perpetuate  a  phy- 
sically sound  race. 

A  cursory  glance  over  school  programs  shows,  to  .be  sure,  that 
attempts  are  being  made  to  answer  this  call  of  the  self-preservative 
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instinct.  But  we  need  to  go  bejond  medical  inspection,  a  brief 
course  in  hgiene  and  elective  gymnasium  work  and  athletics.  Every 
school  day  might  well  begin  with  some  form  of  physical  exercise. 
Recesses  should  be  in  the  open,  rain  or  shine,  warmth  or  cold,  if  it 
is  possible  to  provide  playground  awnings  and  sufficient  clothing. 
In  the  far  north  children  find  a  world  of  healthy  fun  rolling  in 
the  snow,  throwing  snow-balls  and  in  other  ways  indulging 
from  necessity  in  vigorous  exercise.  If  I  had  to  choose 
between  a  high  salaried  instructor  in  manual  training  and 
a  capable,  scientific,  manly  instructor  in  physical  health  at  an  even 
greater  salary,  I  would  without  a  moment's  hesitation  choose  the 
latter.  Our  young  children  and  adolescents  have  a  right  to  know 
about  the  physical  machine  they  own,  how  it  is  organized  and 
how  to  operate  it  most  effectively.  This  is  the  first  law  of  life. 
Instinct  points  the  way. 

2.  To  hnow  richly  and  accurately.  Everybody  is  curious  and 
everybody  imitates.  Newspapers  and  colleges  prosper  because  of 
the  former,  and  fashion  enslaves  men  and  women  alike  because  of 
the  latter.  The  instincts  of  curiosity  and  imitation  are  the  two 
pillars  of  all  education.  Man's  quest  for  truth  has  been  resistless 
from  the  first  crude  cosmogonies  of  the  ancients  to  the  profound- 
est  and  minutest  research  of  modern  philosophy  and  science.  Man 
must  be  curious.  The  animal's  curiosity  leads  it  to  find  suitable 
food  and  a  comfortable  resting  place.  In  the  child  there  are  deep 
hungers  that  restlessly  urge  him  to  fleeting  satisfactions  and  then 
on,  ever  on,  to  larger  experiences.  He  is  interested  in  fairy 
stories,  myths  and  fables  because  they  are  answers  to  his  curiosity 
about  the  world  around  him.  He  asks  questions  about  big  lakes, 
birds,  trees,  bugs,  and  the  clouds ;  and  is  answered  by  geography, 
nature  study,  and  elementary  science.  Deeper  and  more  puzzling 
forms  of  life  appear  before  him,  social  usages  that  rrnake  it  possible 
for  him  to  live  a  social  life ;  and  he  finds  them  explained  in  arith- 
metic, in  daily  problems  of  all  kinds.  But  he  sees  wonderful 
structures  also,  ingenious  devices  that  once  no  doubt  puzzled  prim- 
ative  man  before  they  worked  for  his  upkeep ;  and  the  child  feels 
the  movements  of  the  race  in  his  arms  and  fingers.  He  too  must 
build  as  others  have  done.  Designing,  modelling,  handicraft  of 
various  kinds  reply  to  this  instinct. of  imitation.    He  hears  parents 
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and  others  babbling  strange  sounds — and  soon  he  too  gurgles  and 
"da-das"  and  "ha-has"  the  same.  It  is  the  beginning  of  language, 
■expression  by  imitation. 

By  these  two  highways  of  curiosity  and  imitation  the  child 
slowly,  stage  by  stage  in  his  development,  acquires  a  rich  store  of 
experience  usable  for  the  gathering  of  rarer  treasures  and  more  sat- 
isfying solutions  of  life's  enigmas.  The  teacher  who  appreciates 
this  hint  from  nature  will  accordingly  seek  to  satisfy  the  child's 
natural  curiosity  by  wholesome  novelty  and  by  presenting  the  pupil 
to  the  very  things  that  puzzle  him !  He  must  learn  by  studying  the 
things  that  puzzle  and  arouse  him.  He  is  interested  consciously 
or  unconsciously  in  the  "what"  of  things  and  in  the  "why"  of 
them.  Knowledge  for  its  own  sake  has  a  mystic  idealism  about 
it,  but  there  is  no  knowledge  apart  from  utility.  We  know  in  order 
to  satisfy  some  natural  hunger  of  our  being.  When  knowledge 
evolves  a  mere  book  miser  it  is  ahnormjal  and  worthless.  Curiosity 
and  imitation  aim  to  make  us  larger  and  nobler  and  wiser.  And 
so  the  teacher  is  called  upon  to  show  the  pupil  his  own  social  and 
personal  needs  and  how  these  can  be  satisfied  now  and  increasingly 
more  so. 

3.  To  love  broadly  and  usefully.  The  growing  individual  is 
naturally  selfish.  Young  children  want  the  biggest  apple,  the 
largest  kite,  the  finest  toy.  Adolescents  form  cliques  and  exercise 
various  forms  of  social  ostracism,  such  as  ridicule,  dress,  display 
■of  privileges.  The  tenacity  of  self-preservative  forces  is  constantly 
forcing  social  mindedness  to  fight  its  way  to  refinement.  But  we 
afe  all  aware  of  the  gregarious  instinct.  Pity  and  sympathy  well 
-deep  and  high  in  the  face  of  greater  disaster.  The  present  war  has 
shovni  abundant  illustrations  of  this.  In  the  light  of  history  we 
today  are  closer  to  the  brotherhood  of  man  than  might  seem  true 
from  the  conditions  of  Europe.  We  mitast  be  socially  minded.  And 
we  need  to  be  educated  to  its  possibilities.  The  studies  of  history, 
civics  and  literature  serve  to  bring  before  the  pupil  racial  and  group 
ideals  that  lift  into  prominence  the  truth  that  no  man  can  live 
unto  himself.  We  are  interdependent.  No  nation  is  wholly  un- 
necessary to  others.  Its  products,  its  ideals,  its  customs,  its  good 
will  are  exchanged  for  similar  advantages  from  others. 

The  playground  movement,  camp  life,  patriotic  exercises,  hero- 
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days,  memorial  pageants,  monuments — all  testify  to  the  intensity 
of  the  group  instinct.  The  pupil  needs  also  to  learn  humility,  sac- 
rifice, cooperativeness.  It  is  less  important  for  him  to  insist  on 
his  rights  than  it  is  to  stress  his  duties  and  privileges.  Moral 
education  as  the  atmosphere  of  every  classroom  is  the  paramount 
duty  of  every  school  teacher,  and  this  implies,  what  is  only  too  fre- 
quently ignored,  that  the  teacher  can  best  teach  these  social  truths 
by  example;  i.  e.,  by  living  among  the  pupils  a  beautiful,  winsome 
incarnation  of  the  sympathetically  social  life. 

4.  To  vision  and  to  possess  the  divine.  One  of  the  easy  tempta- . 
tions  of  those  who  are  concerned  with  intellectual  matters  is  to 
discount  and  to  ignore  the  behests  of  the  religious  instinct.  How- 
ever we  may  differ  regarding  denominational  creeds  (which  are 
purely  intellectual  phases  of  religion)  we  must  ascribe  to  the  fact 
that  man  craves  contact  with  something  superior  to  his  own  life. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  highly  evolved  mlanifestation  of  the  instinct  of  fear. 
Primitive  man  heard  and  saw  natural  phenomena  that  could  not 
be  explained  by  any  rational  or  otherwise  satisfactory  method. 
Some  power  unknown  and  invisible  hurled  the  thunderbolt,  shook 
the  tempest-frenzied  trees,  stirred  into  seething,  hissing  anger 
the  lately  placid  lakes  and  streams.  From  the  dark -came  moans 
and  cries.  Mysterious  forces  killed  his  tribesmen  and  strange  in- 
fluences sent  him  the  harvest  yield.  Man  looked  up  unto  the  hills 
whence  came  not  only  his  help  but  his  destruction,  and  looking  up 
he  sought  to  draw  nigh  to  his  invisible  Master  and  to  offer  appeas- 
ing gifts  or  present  sacrifices  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Explain 
its  origin  how  we  may  it  still  is  commjonly  true  that  prayer  is  one 
of  man's  most  refined  modes  of  self-expression.  Keligious  devo- 
tion, apart  from  any  narrow  dogmatic  interpretation,  is  the  glori- 
fication of  the  best  in  man. 

While  it  is  undesirable  for  the  public  school  to  teach  denomina- 
tionalism  in  any  form,  it  is  altogether  worthy  of  the  teacher  to  in- 
terpret life  in  the  terms  of  the  religious  instinct.  It  would  be  an 
advantage  if  some  one  would  compile  the  most  inspiring  sections 
of  all  the  sacred  books  of  all  religions  for  a  reading  book  in  English 
courses. 

5.  To  construct  new  forms  of  economical  and  peaceful  living. 
The  modern  emphasis  on  vocational  efficiency  and  its  necessary 
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development  in  vocational  curriculums  is  no  less  important  than 
to  provide  each  school  person  with  ideals  of  sound  social  living 
and  to  equip  him  with  the  means  of  approximating  these  ideals 
in  a  reasonably  short  period.  The  test  of  any  educational  system 
lies  in  the  amount  of  initiative  and  the  refinement  of  idealism  and 
the  righteousness  of  method  characterizing  the  incoming  recruits 
in  active  citizenship.  Men  for  centuries  have  been  builders  of 
states,  internally  advantageous  to  each  citizen  or  subject.  The 
present  European  war  indicates  that  education  has  failed  to  pro- 
duce men  and  women  with  minds  and  hearts  big  enough  to  recog- 
nize in  peoples  of  other  states  justice  and  rights  common  to  all 
men.  Nationalism  has  become  a  fetich,  a  Moloch,  a  Juggernaut, 
a  Gehenna.  Diplomacy  with  its  fantastic  uniforms  and  insincere 
etiquette  upsets  and  overrides  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong  that 
each  nation  protects  for  its  own  citizens.  But  higher  than  this  in- 
ternal safety  are  international  trust  and  cooperation  intolerant  of 
duplicity  in  international  affairs  and  opposed  to  the  double  stand- 
ard of  morals,  one  for  individuals  and  another  for  states. 

If  such  a  program  of  international  peace  is  feasible  (and  surely 
it  does  not  lie  beyond  realization)  then  the  educational  systems 
of  the  world  face  a  task  worthy  of  man's  noblest  powers.  It  is  not 
enough  to  evolve  a  culture  that  softens  and  enriches  our  external 
conditions  of  living ;  there  is  a  culture  of  heart,  a  refinement  of 
emotions,  and  exaltation  of  motives,  that  mlust  accompany  the 
former.  It  is  at  this  point  that  education  breaks  down.  Intel- 
lectual acumen  and  broad  scholarship  do  not  show  high  correlation 
with  friendly  sentiments  and  neighborly  helpfulness  in  the  large 
meanings  of  these  terms.  Human  nature  and  state  nature  demand 
not  nationalism  but  universal  brotherhood  as  safeguards  of  per- 
manent achievement  in  all  realms  of  thought  and  activity.  The 
American  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  lifted  intellectually  by 
public  school  training  some  day  will  face  as  voters  and  leaders 
not  only  national  needs  and  crises,  but  they  will  meet  men  and 
women  who  have  studied  world  truths  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Russia,  et  al.  Their  language  differs  from  ours,  cus- 
toms and  interpretations  vary  from  our  own,  but  the  fact  that  all 
of  them  have  studied  the  same  or  similar  problems  becomes  a  com- 
mon basis  not  only  for  individual  intercourse  but  for  state  coop- 
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eration  and  state  fellowship.  If  their  and  our  intellectual  train- 
ing will  not  help  them  and  us  to  plan  equity  and  peace  for  us  all 
and  our  states;  if  study  and  broad  mental  travel  with  resulting 
insight  will  not  give  all  of  us  power  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  state 
idolatry  and  superstition,  then  we  are  doomed  to  build  empires 
and  to  evolve  homes  and  arts  to-day  only  for  state  fanatics  to 
mutilate  and  to  destroy  tomorrow.  Perhaps,  as  Kidd  claims,  war 
is  the  essential  of  progress.    If  so,  is  progress  worth  while  ? 


Life 

The  mist  where  the  billows  roll — 
And  the  far-off,  blazing  sun, 
Are  born  of  the  same  great  soul ; 
All  is  spirit,  all  is  one. 

The  lily  and  the  rose 
Whose  fragrance  fills  the  air — 
One  hidden  life  disclose, 
Each  is  a  spirit  fair. 

The  blossom  that  decays. 
And  seems  to  fade  from  earth — 
With  life  immortal  stays — 
And  seeks  a  fairer  birth. 

No  life  is  base  or  lowly. 

For  all  life  is  divine. 

And  climbeth  heavenward  slowly, 

Where  forms  in  glory  shine. 

Though  darkly  now  we  wander. 
The  shadows  shall  be  past. 
And  all  shall  see  the  splendor 
Of  sunny  heights  at  last. 

A.  S.  Ames,  Medfield,  Mass. 


Outline  Study  of  Virgir«  Aencid, 

Boolu  in  to  VL* 

By  SuppBiNTEifDPNT  A-  T.  Stjttoj^^,  QuM^Asi,  Wash. 

Book  III. 
k.     (Proem).     In  winter  after  fall  of  Troy  Apneas  builds  a 

^    fleet.  (1-8). 
1.     (Narrative).     The  journey  is  begun  and  the  first  stage  is  from 
mount  Ida  to  Thrace.     He  set  sail  in  the  summer  of  the 
second  year.  (13-68). 

I.  Aeneas  builds  a  city.  (17-18). 

II.  Adventures  in  Thrace.   (19-68). 

m.     Second  stage — Thrace  to  Delos  (in  spring  of  third  y^r). 
(69-101). 

I.  Voyage:  landing.  (69-83). 

II.  Consults  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delos.  ^84-101). 

n.     Third  stage — Delos  to  Crete,  (spring of  third  year).  (102-146) 

I.  Misinterpreting  the  response  of  the  oracle,  Aeneas  sails 

for  Crete  instead  of  Italy.  (103-131). 

II.  He  lands  at  Crete ;  ill-omens  and  plague  retajrd  the  build- 
ing of  the  city.  (132-146). 

o.     Fourth  stage — from  Crete  to  the  Strophides.  (147-266). 

I.  Spends  two  years  in  Crete:  warned  by  the  Qoda  he  sails 

in  the  fifth  year  for  Italy.  (147-203). 

II.  Adventures  in  the  Strophides.  (209-266). 

p.     Fifth  stage — From  the  Strophides  to  Actium.  (266-288). 
q.     Sixth  stage — From    Actium    to    Buthrotum    ^( sixth    year). 
(289-505). 

I.     Aeneas  finds  there  Helenus  a  son  of  Priam  with  his  wife 
Andromache:  Aeneas'  reception.  (289-356). 

♦For  similar  Outlines  on  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  the  Catilinian  Orations,  Clcero'a 
Defense  of  the  proposed  Manilian  Law  and  of  Virgil's  Aeneid  Books  I  and  II 
hy  the  same  author  see  Education  for  Nov.,  1914,  Feb.,  March,  May,  October, 
December,  1915,  and  September,  November  1916,  and  April,  1917.  Attention  Is 
ca,lled  to  an  error  in  the  title  of  the  Outline  printed  in  September,  1916,  Education, 
which  should  have  read:  "Cicero's  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Catilinian  Orations." 
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IT.     Aeneas  is  instructed  by  Helenus  in  all  the  trials  that  yet 
await  him  on  his  voyage.  (366-462). 

1.  Kot  to  sail  directly  across  to  Italy  on  account  of  the 

Greeks.  (396-398). 

2.  Must  go  to  the  nearest  point  in  Italy  and  coast  to 

Sicily  up  on  the  west  side  of  Italy.  (403-432). 

3.  Must  propitiate  Juno  in  every  possible  way.  (43Y- 

439). 

4.  Before  the  wanderings  of  the  Trojans  are  ended 

Aeneas  must  consult  the  Cumaean  Sybil.  (441-460). 

III.     The  departure.   (463-405). 
r.     Seventh  stage — from  Buthrotum    to    Promontorium    Acroo- 

eraunium.  (406-520). 
s.     Eighth  stage  thence  to  Promontorium  lapygium  Salentinum 

(extremity  of  Italy).  (521-550). 
t.     Ninth  stage — from  southern  Italy  to  eastern  Sicily. 

I.  He  touches  near  mount  Aetna.  (551-587). 

II.  Adventures  in  Sicily.  (588-683). 

u.  Tenth  stage — from  the  east  coast  around  to  Drepanum.  (684- 
Y15). 

I.  Avoiding    Scylla    and     Chaybdis   Ajeneas   reaches   Dre- 

panum. (684-708). 

II.  Anchises,  Aeneas' father,  dies  in  Drepanum.  (708-715). 
(At  line  715  of  this  Book  the  narrative  of  Book  I  begins) 

Book  IV. 

21.  Dido  falls  in  love  with  Aeneas:  her  sister  Anna  advises  her 
to  marry  him.  (1-53). 

22.  Description  of  Dido's  state  of  mind.  (54-89). 

23.  Juno  alarmed  proposes  to  Venus  the  marriage  of  the  two  and 
the  union  of  their  Nations:  Venus  assents.  (90-128). 

24.  The  hunt  of  the  Carthagenians  and  Trojans:  during  a  storm 
sent  by  Juno  Aeneas  and  Dido  take  refuge  in  the  same  cave 
and  are  married  ( ?)  there.  (129-172). 

25.  Eumor  bears  the  tidings  through  Lybia.  (173-197). 

26.  King  larbus  complains  to  Jupiter  because  Dido  has  rejected 
him  for  Aeneas.  (198-218). 
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27.  Jupiter  sends  Mercury  to  Aeneas  and  tells  him  to  go  on  to 
Italy.  219-278). 

28.  Aeneas  obeys  and  prepares  to  depart:  lie  hopes  to  conceal  his 
plans  from  Dido.  (279-295). 

29.  Queen  Dido  vainly  tries  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  (296- 
449). 

a.  Her  first  appeal.  (296-331).  : 

b.  Aeneas'  reply.  (331-361). 

c.  Dido's  threats.  (362-392). 

d.  She  views  the  departure:  sends  Anna  to  try  to  turn 
Aeneas  from  his  purpose:  he  is  obdurate.  (393-449). 

30.  Dido  resolves  to  die:  omens  strengthen  her  purpose.  (450- 
473). 

31.  She  bids  Anna  to  build  a  funeral  pyre  and  pretends  that  it  is 
intended  for  the  celebration  of  magic  rites  which  shall  cure 
her  of  her  love.  (474-521). 

32.  She  spends  a  night  of  agony ;  Aeneas  sets  sail  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  (522-583). 

33.  In  the  morning  Dido  maddened  by  the  sight  of  the  ships 
curses  Aeneas.  (584-629). 

34.  She  dismisses  her  attendants,  reviews  her  life  and  slays  her- 
self. (630-705). 

BookV. 

35.  Aeneas  sails  for  Italy  but  is  driven  to  Sicii}  bj  a  siorm 
(1(41). 

36.  He  celebrates  games  at  his  father's  tomb  on  the  anniversary 
of  Anchises' death.  (42-603). 

a.  Aeneas  gives  his  reasons  for  establishing  an  annual  festi- 

val. (42-71). 

b.  He  sacrifices  at  the  tomb  of  Anchises.  (72-103). 

c.  The  boat  race — four  galleys.  (104-285). 

I.  Preparations.  (104-138). 

II.  The  race.  (139-243). 

III.  Prizes  awarded.   (244-385). 

d.  The  foot  race.  (286-361). 

I.     Preparations.  (286-314). 
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n.     The  wice.  (315-339). 
III.     Prizes  given.  (340-361). 

e.  The  boxing  match.  (362-484). 

f.  Archery  contest.  (485-544). 

g.  A  mimic  cavalry  engagement  performed  by  the  Trojan 

and  Sicilian  boys.  (545-603). 

37.  Juno  sends  Iris  to  urge  the  Trojan  women  to  set  fire  to  the 
ships;  four  are  burned;  the  rest  are  saved  in  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  Aeneas.  (604-699). 

38.  Nautes  and  the  Shade  of  Anchises  advise  Aeneas  in  regard 
to  his  future  course.  (700-745). 

39.  Aeneas  founds  a  city  in  Sicily.  (746-761). 

40.  Trojans  set  sail  for  Italy;  !N"eptune  secures  a  favorable  voy- 
age for  them.  At  last  they  (Book  VI,  line  2.)  reach  the 
longed-for  shore.  (762-871). 

41.  The  landing  and  sojourn  at  Cumae.  (1-236). 

a.  Aeneas  seeks  the  cave  of  the  Sibyl.  (1-41). 

b.  Aeneas  consults  the  oracle. 

I.     His  prayer;  prophecy  of  the  Sibyl.  (42-97). 
I  II.     He  assures  the  Sibyl    that   nothing   can    happen 

worse  than  has  already  happened  to  him.  (98-115). 
i.       III.     He  begs  that  he  may    interview   his    father    in    the 

world  of  spirits.  (116-123). 

,     IV.     The  Sibyl  consents  under  certain  conditions.  (124-155). 

c.  Aeneas  finds  the  body  of  Misenus  and  makes  ready  to 

perform  certain  funeral  rites.  (156-184). 

d.  "While  seeking  for  the  funeral  pyre  he  sees  the  golden 
bough.  (185-211). 

e.  The  funeral  rites  of  Misenus.  (212-236). 

42.  The  abode  of  the  dead. 

a.  With  the  bough,  and  accompanied  by  the  Sibyl,  Aeneas 

reaches  the  entrance  to  the  lower  world.  (237-272). 

b.  In  front  of  the  entrance  to  Hades  are  grouped  all  the  ills 

and  calamities  of  human  life.  (273-281). 

c.  The  monsters  in  "the  shadow  of  the  dream  tree".  (282- 

289). 

d.  The  involuntary  action  of  Aeneas.  (290-294). 
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e.  Aeneas'  adventured  on  the  earth  side  of  the  Styx.  (295- 

416). 

I.     Scene  on  the  river  bank.  (295-337). 
'  II.     Interview  with  Palinnrus.  (338-383). 
III.     Crossing  the  Styx.  (384-416). 

f .  Aeneas  after  crossing  the  Styz.  (41T-       ) . 

I.  Abode  of  the  disembodied    spirits    of    infants;    of 

unjustly  killed;  of  suicides.  (417-439). 

II.  The  mourning  fields.  (440-476). 

1.  Sees  Phaedra,  Procris,  Eriphyle,  Evadne,  Laodamia, 
Caeneus,  Dido. 

III.  Realms  of  slain  warriors.  (477-547). 
lY.     Tartarus.   (548-627). 

1.  Description  of  Tartarus.  (548-616). 

2.  The  Sibyl' explains  to  Aeneas  all  the  different  pun- 
ishments which  are  here  inflicted  on  the  incurably 
wicked.  (616-627). 

V.     Elysium.  (628-       ). 

1.  Aeneas  hasten  to  the  palace  of  Pluto  and  deposits 

the  golden  bough.  (628-636).  . 

2.  The  abodes  of  those  who  have  lived  virtuously  od 
earth.  (637-665). 

a.  Each  shade  follows  the    pursuit    it   loved    on 
^  earth,  (637-665). 

b.  The  descendants  of  Teucer.  (648-660). 

c.  The  "noble  company  who  braved  wounds  for 

fatherland".  (660-       ). 

d.  Priests  who  kept  their  puritv  all  their  lives. 

(661-       ). 

e.  "All  the  poets  whose  hearts  were  clean".  (662). 

f.  "All  those  who  by  their  inventions  gave  a  grace 

to  life".  (663-664). 

3.  Musaeus  guides  Aeneas  to  his  father.  (666-678). 

a.  The  meeting.  (679-702). 

b.  Anchises  explains  to  Aeneas  the  nature  of  the 

soul  and  of  its  purification.   (703-751). 

c.  Anchises  then  enumerates  the  glories  of  those 
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who — in    their    pre-existent    state — ^built    up 
Rome.  (752-886). 

I.  The  shades  of  those  conspicuous  for  war. 

II.  And  of  those  conspicuous  for  arts  of  peace  and  for  found- 
ing cities. 

d.     Anchises  directs  Aeneas  as  to  his  future  con- 
duct. 
43.     Conclusion.  (893-901). 

a.  Anchises  dismisses  Aeneas  and  the  Sibyl  through  the 
gates  of  sleep.  (892-898). 

b.  Aeneas  joins  his  fleet  which  he  moors  at  Caieta.   (899- 

901). 


German  in  Our  Public  Schools 

T.  W.  Todd,  Washbuen  College,  Topoka,  Kansas. 


I 


|"» "«n""in»n«*N  this  paper  it  will  be  assumed  that,  at  least,  the 

I    teachers  of  German  will  agree  that  the  study  of 

I    German  should  not  be  eliminated  from  the    ur/«cii- 

I    lum  of  the    public    school.      I    also   assume    that 

fiiiiniiiiiHaHiiiiiiHiic^   there  will  be  no  inclination  on  the  part  of  any  to 

I  I    deny  that  the  study  of  German  in  our  schools  has 

i  i    suffered  from  1914  to  1917  very  noticeably  and  in 

^iiiiiiiiiiNiainiiiiiiiiici*   ^j^^  j^g^  ^^^^  ^^^^  disastrously. 

In  at  least  one  of  the  leading  Kansas  colleges  the  enrollment 
in  the  departmient  of  German  has  decreased  66  per  cent  since  the 
fall  of  1914  without  any  material  decrease  of  enrollment  in  the 
institution  as  a  whole.  During  the  same  period  the  enrollment  in 
the  courses  in  German  in  the  Topeka  High  School  has  decreased 
36  per  cent,  the  total  enrollment  of  the  school  being  approximately 
the  same  as  in  1914.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  not 
fairly  indicative  of  the  situation  in  the  state  of  Kansas  as  a  whole. 
The  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Chicago  in 
eliminating  all  beginning  classes  in  German  from  the  public 
schools  of  Chicago,  other  than  the  high  schools,  is  well  known. 

The  situation,  in  this  state  at  least,  does  not  justify  any  expres- 
sion of  indignation  or  even  of  any  considerable  degree  of  surprise. 
Though tfulness  and  the  judicial  consideration  of  a  subject  are  not 
characteristic  of  youth.  Youth  is  controlled  rather  by  sentiment 
and  feeling  and,  just  now,  the  feeling  against  German  is  a  very 
natural  one  and  one  that  will  increase  rather  than  diminish  with 
the  prolongation  of  the  war. 

Whatever  the  result  of  the  war  may  be  I  do  not  think  that  the 
German  language  can  be  entirely  ignored  any  more  than  Germa^ 
history  can  be  ignored.  The  people  that  produced  Luther  and 
Melancthon,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Beethoven  and  Wagner  will 
always  be  worth  hearing  about.  And  the  time  will  come  when 
great  literature  will  again  be  produced  in  Germany,  especially  if 
the  war  should  result  in  the  exaltation  of  the  individual  to  some- 
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what  the  same  degree  of  political  and  spiritual  freedom  of  expres- 
sion in  Germany,  with  which  he  finds  himself  blessed  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

I  do  not,  however,  think  that  the  study  of  German  will  ever  quite 
regain  its  former  position  in  our  public  schools.  I  think  it  is  true 
that  practically  every  reason  for  the  study  of  German  that  was 
valid  four  years  ago  is  equally  valid  now.  Unfortunately  several 
of  the  reasons  that  have  proven  most  potent  in  the  past  have  never 
been  wholly  valid.  The  reasons  which,  in  recent  years,  have  been 
so  persistently  urged  for  the  substitution  of  German  for  Latin  have, 
it  seems  to  me,  been  pretty  definitely  proven  fallacious. 

So,  I  think  the  most  that  we  may  hope  to  see  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  is  the  restoration  of  German  to  its  legitimate,  nor- 
mal position,  a  position  for  which  it  will  not  need  to  be  justified, 
but  in  which  it  will  justify  itself. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  present  situation  is  due,  not  to  reason, 
but  to  the  sentiment  and  feeling  of  the  pupils  themselves  and  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  their  choice  of  subjects.  How,  then, 
may  we  best  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  reason  ?  Certainly  not 
by  argument.  Passion  is  not  wont  to  yield  to  argument.  The 
proper  attitude  must  be  cultivated  above  all  by  a  sensible  and  dis- 
creet attitude  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  himself.  The  study  of 
Gferman  and  admiration  for  the  great  literature  of  Germany  is  tiot 
inconsistent  with  thorough-going  Americanism.  A  teacher  whose 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  whose  acquaintance  with  the  litera- 
ture of  Germany  has  merely  contributed  to  an  unreasoning  admira- 
tion of  everything  German  and  to  an  incapacity  to  appreciate 
American  institutions,  has  no  legitimate  claim  to  a  place  in  the 
public  school  and  will  do  much  more  to  discourage  than  to  encour- 
age the  study  of  German. 

The  press  is  a  powerful  influence  which  we  cannot  disregard. 
Local  newspapers  can  do  much,  if  they  will,  to  call  our  people  back 
to  reason  in  this  matter.  An  occasional  editorial  showing  a  favor- 
able position  on  the  part  of  the  editor  will  do  positive  good.  Per- 
haps we  can  encourage  such  favorable  expression.  It  seems  to  me, 
too,  that  our  position  may  be  somewhat  strengthened  by  some 
modification  in  our  method  of  instruction  and  particularly  in  the 
angle  of  attack.     Possibly  greater  emphasis  on  the  close  kinship 
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of  Englisli  and  German  might  tend  in  this  direction,  the  frequent 
but  tactful  reminder  that  our  English  ancestors  were  German  and 
that  English  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  is  German;  that  whenever 
our  English  word  is  a  real  Anglo-Saxon  word  it  is  very  apt  to  have 
its  cognate  in  German. 

The  study  of  cognate  words  is  of  great  value  in  itself  and  I 
think  we  have  never  given  it  sufficient  consideration  in  our  high 
school  work.  It  will  help  to  clarify  the  matter  if,  at  the  beginning, 
attention  is  called  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  cognate,  i.  e.  that 
it  is  not  from  cognosco,  as  pupils  of  Latin  are  apt  hastily  to  infer, 
but  from  the  deponent  verb  nascor,  to  be  bom;  hence  to  be  born 
together,  i.  e.  twins.  This  discovery  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  will 
lead  to  m(any  interesting  associations.  When  a  pupil  has  learned 
to  associate  Bach  and  beck  the  chances  are  that  he  has  learned  a 
new  English  word  and  so  has  added  two  new  and  useful  words  to 
his  vocabulary.  In  the  two  words  town  and  Zaun  a  considerable 
part  of  the  history  of  civilization  is  revealed,  while  the  identifica- 
tion of  knave  and  Knabe  will  elicit  an  appreciative  response,  espec- 
ially on  the  part  of  the  girls.  Those  of  us  who  are  of  Scotch  ante- 
cedents will  be  interested  in  numerous  German  cognates  found  in 
Scotland  where  the  original  Saxon  has  survived  in  many  words  that 
have  long  since  become  obsolete  in  English,  the  most  obvious  of 
which  are  kirk  and  Kirche,  birk  and  Birke,  kale  and  Kohl,  wale  and 
Wachlen,  stirk  and  Starke  (Immensee). 

To  this  point  let  me  add  an  appeal  for  greater  emphasis  on  the 
reading,  not  necessarily  on  translation,  but  intelligent  reading  of 
the  German  text  and  an  intelligible  rendering,  at  least  of  difficult 
passages  into  readable  English.  We  can  never  do  wholly  without 
translation.  Translation  plays  too  important  a  part  in  commercial 
life,  in  political  life,  in  the  realm  of  diplomacy  and  in  literature. 
Now  it  is  stark  folly  to  assume  that  we  can  ever  impart  to  the  pupil 
a  speaking  knowledge  of,  or  the  ability  to  converse  in,  German  in 
our  public  schools.  Kot  many  of  us  possess  it  ourselves  and  if  we 
do  we  have  not  acquired  it  in  the  public  schools.  I  am  an  advocate 
of  constant  oral  practice  in  the  classroom  but  whatever  we  may  do 
in  this  way  is  purely  incidental  to  the  much  more  important  matter 
of  cultivating  an  ability  to  read. 

In  the  choice  of  reading  texts  there  is  also  opportunity  for  the 
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exercise  of  sound  discretion.  Unfortunately  you  are  excluded,  in 
this  state,  from  a  choice  of  an  elementary  reader,  and  in  this  case 
the  committee  will  he  lenient  with  me,  I  am  sure,  if  I  surmise 
that  if  the  selection  were  to  be  made  today  they  would  probably  be 
able  to  make  a  more  tactful  choice  than  has  been  made  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  one  now  in  use. 

I  should  like  also  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  familiar  ob- 
jection to  stories  with  a  non-German  setting,  and  in  doing  so  4o 
atone,  if  possible,  for  any  guilt  of  my  own  in  having  unwittingly 
lent  support  to  this  particular  form  of  German  propaganda.  The 
very  best  of  Heyse's  work  (and  this  means  the  very  best  in  the  Ger- 
man short  story  f ormj)  is  to  be  found  in  his  Italian  stories.  While 
these  may  not  be  German  ^stories  in  the  sense  that  they  have  a  Ger- 
man setting  they  form  a  part  of  German  literature  which  the  Ger- 
mans themselves  would  be  the  last  to  repudiate.  Moreover  Heyse's 
language  is  thoroughly  German  and  of  a  quality  rarely  equalled 
and  never  surpassed. 

In  conclusion  if  the  reader  will  be  charitable  with  me  I  will 
make  an  exceedingly  heretical  suggestion,  a  suggestion  which, 
however,  is  made  rather  in  the  form  of  an  interrogation  than  as  a 
recommendation.  I  have  found  Freiligrath's  excellent  and  beau- 
tiful translations  of  Tennyson  and  Longfellow  of  intense  interest 
to  college  students.  And  this  interest  is  all  the  greater  because 
of  the  student's  familiarity  with  the  original,  a  familiarity  ac- 
quired surreptitiously  I  suppose,  for  they  have  assuredly  been  told 
that  these  are  but  third  rate  poets,  if,  indeed,  not  enirely  negligible. 

ISTow,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that,  just  at  the  present  time,  the  oc- 
casional use  of  English  and  American  authors  in  German  trans- 
lation might  not  be  something  more  than  a  happy  experiment.  The 
Germans  have  very  excellent  translations  of  most  of  our  best  writ- 
ers. In  fact  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  order  to  find  anything 
really  exciting  in  fiction  the  Germans  have  to  go  to  the  French  or 
English.  What  original  German  story  could  we  find  to  which  the 
average  American  boy  would  react  as  he  would  to  Treasure  Island 
or  Huckleberry  Finn  ?  Foe's  stories  ought  to  appeal  to  both  boys 
and  girls  and  should  lose  little  in  the  process  of  translation,  much 
less,  of  course,  than  Mark  Twain.  Sherlock  Holmes  would  prob- 
ably go  far  toward  making  the  course  in  German  one  of  the  most 
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popular  courses  in  the  high  school.  Do  not  misunderstand  me. 
I  am  only  raising  a  question  here  though  in  all  seriousness.  The 
value  of  such  translations  I  regard  as  purely  experimental,  as 
something  that  can  he  determined  only  after  fair  trial. 

The  suggestions  that  I  have  been  urging,  not  as  infallible  pana- 
ceas but  as  something  entitled  to  consideration,  are,  in  brief  sum-: 
mary : 

First, — the  necessity  of  a  right  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  himself; 

Second, — the  encouragement,  wherever  possible,  of  newspapers 
to  a  favorable  expression  of  sentiment ; 

Third, — the  importance  of  making  very  clear  the  close  relation- 
sliip  of  the  English  and  German  races,  and,  in  this  connection,  the 
twofold  value  of  the  study  of  cognate  words ; 

Fourth, — a  greater  emphasis  on  the  disciplinary  value  of  the 
study  of  German,  and  less  attention  to  so-called  Realien,  especially 
in  the  high  school; 

Fifth, — the  possibilities  that  may  exist  in  the  occasional  use 
of  German  translations  of  English  and  American  authors. 
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Peofessok  Feed  S.  Sorkenson,  Department  of  Education  and 
Oratory,  Midland  College,  Atchison,  Kansas. 
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gHE  importance  of  the  spoken  word  is  being  shown 

I    by  the  great  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

I    Since  the  United  States  entered  it,  speakers  have 

I    been  sought  out  and  sent  everywhere  throughout 

^intirrimnciniirimint?    the  land  to  explain  why  we  entered  the  war,  to 

1  I    awaken  our  sympathy  for  those  who  are  going  to 

=  I    fight  our  battles  for  us,  and  to  make  us  ready  to  give, 

4'iuiiiniiiiiaiiiniiiiinc4»    .j.  i.j«n  ci,-. 

II  necessary,  our  last  lull  measure  of  devotion  to 

the  cause  which  we  have  espoused.  ISTot  all  of  the  speakers  sent 
out  upon  this  errand  are  succeeding  as  well  as  they  wish.  Many  of 
them,  had  they  been  better  trained,  could  carry  out  more  accept- 
ably thp  sacred  trust  which  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  assume. 

In  both  war  and  peace,  other  things  being  equal,  those  who  can 
speak  well  in  public,  are  best  able  to  carry  on  important  work. 
Since  we  of  this  generation  are  now  being  mlade  to  realize  more 
fully  than  we  have  before  the  importance  of  publiQ  speaking,  it 
eeems  fitting  that  we  give  increased  attention  to  the  teaching  of 
Oral  English.  There  is  opportunity  in  most  grammar  gtades, 
high  schools  and  colleges  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  training  young 
people  to  talk  well  before  an  audience.  In  order  that  our  minds 
may  be  refreshed  regarding  the  best  methods  of  teaching  Oral 
English,  this  paper  has  been  prepared. 

When  setting  about  the  teaching  of  the  subject,  the  first  step 
consists  in  presenting  enthusiastically  motives  for  taking  up  the 
work.  In  the  grammar  grades,  it  may  be  pointed  oui,  thai  the 
boys  and  girls  mil  become  able  to  express  themselves  in  speech 
with  more  clearness  and  force,  thus  becoming  better  leaders  in 
playground  activities.  It  may  be  said  that  the  training  will  in- 
crease their  power  to  delight  the  hearers  of  the  church,  school  and 
society  programs  in  which  they  have  a  part.  Classes  may  also 
be  reminded  that  the  boy  or  girl  who  takes  the  work  will  learn  to 
recite  lessons  more  ably  and  so  attain  higher  class  standing. 
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In  high  schools  and  colleges,  teaxjhers  may  point  out  that  be- 
sides being  helpful  in  classroomi  work  and  in  student  activities 
generally,  training  in  public  speaking  will  prove  useful  in  after 
life.  Attention  should  be  directed  to  people  near  at  hand  of  high 
and  low  degree  who  find  that  being  good  speakers  is  of  value. 
Frances  Willard  and  Dr.  Anna  Shaw  may  well  be  spoken  of  as 
having  accomplished  great  things  because  of  being  able  to  talk 
effectively  to  audiences.  Judge  Ben  Lindsey,  Samuel  Gompers, 
I'heodore  Roosevelt  and  President  Wilson  may  be  referred  to  as 
having  found  it  advisable  to  train  themselves  carefully  as  orators. 

To  get  students  to  take  up  the  work  readily,  subjects  should 
be  assigned  in  which  they  are  immediately  interested.  ITeedless  to 
say,  it  is  difficult  at  first  to  miake  a  speech,  so  at  the  beginning  of 
a  course,  it  is  well  to  assign  subjects  upon  which  addresses  can 
quite  easily  be  prepared.  As  much  as  possible,  talks  should  be 
given  on  topics  regarding  which  the  students  can  speak  from  ex- 
perience. Occasionally  it  is  well  to  make  assignments  having 
distinct  ethical  value.  Among  such  are:  A  Deed  of  Patriotism, 
A  Deed  of  Self  Denial,  A  Deed  of  Service,  A  Deed  of  Heroism. 
Subjects  should  always  be  specific.  The  Manufacture  of  Aero- 
planes, A  Visit  to  The  Red  Cross  Headquarters,  and  The  Rise 
of  Northcliffe  are  good.  Sometimes  opportunity  should  be  af- 
forded in  classes  for  the  introduction  of  merriment.  The  Funniest 
Story  I  Know,  and  The  Most  Amusing  Experiences  I  Have  Ever 
Had,  can  be  successfully  assigned. 

Subjects  should  frequently  be  used  through  which  the  students 
may  gain  helpful  information.  Biographical  sketches  of  explorers, 
inventors,  scientists,  artists,  statesmen,  warriors  and  social  service 
workers  may  well  be  given.  Works  of  art  and  the  great 
triumphs  of  science  aid  of  nature,  make  good  topics  for  talks. 
Vocational  guidance  is  in  place  in  an  Oral  English  course. 
■  Now  and  then  a  class  may  be  made  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the 
various  professions,  trades  and  other  occupations  and  to  give 
talks  about  them  so  that  all  may  become  better  informed  regard- 
ing the  many  lines  of  activity  open  to  the  young  people  of  today. 

When  a  subiect  has  been  assigned  the  first  thing  for  a  student 
to  do  is  to  gather  material.  In  beginning  this,  he  should  think  out 
all  the  ideas  which  he  himself  has  on  the  subject.     The  next  step 
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is  to  go  about  finding  out  all  lie  can  from  other  sources.  The  sub- 
ject should  be  discussed  with  fellow  students,  the  teacher,  parents 
and  others  who  are  well  informed.  Maps,  pictures,  newspapers, 
magazines,  pamphlets  and  books,  all  should  be  given  attention. 
Places  should  be  visited  from  which  information  can  be  gained. 
Often  it  is  advisable  to  send  away  for  material.  Notes  should  be 
taken  carefully  on  all  that  is  learned. 

To  be  superior,  a  speech  must  be  well  planned.  In  the  intro- 
duction may  be  presented  reasons  for  taking  up  the  subject,  its 
origin,  or  history.  The  subject  may  be  explained  or  narrowed. 
A  description  of  something  closely  connected  with  the  theme  may 
be  used,  as  may  an  appropriate  story.  Often  speakers  begin  with 
a  simple  announcement  of  the  subject  and  of  the  main  topics  to 
be  considered.  Generally  orators  use  a  combination  of  the  various 
methods  of  beginning  an  address. 

An  introduction  should  secure  respect  for  the  speaker,  by  mak- 
ing the  audience  feel  that  they  are  to  hear  an  excellent  address 
delivered  by  one  who  speaks  with  authority.  A  pleasing  intro- 
duction leads  up  to  the  subject  to  be  discussed  and  interests  the 
hearers  in  the  thought  upon  which  the  address  is  to  be  made.  The 
beginning  of  a  speech  should  be  simple  and  optimistic.  It  should 
■  not  be  argumentative,  antagonistic  or  present  views  not  held  by 
the  audience.  An  introduction  may  contain  humor  and  it  may 
well  indicate  that  the  orator  enjoys  speech  making  and  that  he 
is  pleased  to  address  the  audience  before  him. 

In  the  discussion,  material  should  be  arranged  in  accordance 
with  one  or  more  of  three  laws — the  law  of  sequence,  the  law  of 
association,  and  the  law  of  contrast  The  laws  of  unity,  variety 
and  climax  should  always  be  observed.  When  several  definite 
points  are  to  be  discussed,  it  is  well  to  organize  the  material  so 
that  it  can  be  presented  under  two,  three  or  four  heads.  Material 
should  be  carefully  selected  and  arranged.  Concrete  facts  and 
illustrations  which  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  to  the  emotions 
are  foimd  in  abundance  in  good  addresses.  Hiffh  moral  mjotives 
for  action  should  be  appealed  to,  the  highest,  most  unselfish  motive 
being  appealed  to  last. 

The  conclusion  of  a  speech  is  especially  important.  The  effect 
of  an  excellent  address  is  often  destroyed  by  an  offensive  con- 
clusion.    A  good  conclusion  tends  to  increase  the  respect  and 
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admiration  which  the  audience  has  for  the  speaker.  It  should  not 
b^  antagonistic.  It  should  not  be  humorous.  Forceful,  elegant 
language  is  found  in  masterly  conclusions.  Speeches  may  end 
with  an  appeal,  a  summary,  an  application  of  the  subject  to  the 
audience,  a  narrative  illustrating  the  theme,  or  an  optimistic 
prophecy.  Conclusions  usually  contain  a  combination  of  the- 
various  methods  of  closing  an  address, 

.  The  introduction  and  conclusion  are  generally  of  about  equal 
length,  and  together  in  most  speeches  make  up  from  one-eighth  to 
one-third  of  the  contents. 

When  a  simple  outline  has  been  prepared,  the  address  should  be 
written.  Then  after  two  or  three  days  it  should  be  rewritten.. 
Oratory  is  spoken  thought  charged  with  emotion.  Have  students 
keep  this  in  mind  while  speeches  are  being  composed.  It  is  essen- 
tial, too,  to  remember  that  the  orator  is  he  who  can  make  his 
hearers  feel  about  a  subject  as  he  feels  and  act  toward  a  question 
as  he  wishes.  That  material  should  be  selected  which  will  prove 
most  interesting  and  helpful  to  the  audience  and  enable  the  orator 
best  to  accomplish  his  aim.  When  an  address  has  taken  final 
shape,  the  outline  should  be  niemorized.  Then  the  wise  young  orator 
will  re-read  the  speech  frequently,  seeking  to  memorize  the  ideas  it 
contains  rather  than  the  exact  word  form.  When  mastered  some- 
what, the  speech  should  be  practiced  aloud. 

When  talks  are  being  given,  the  speaker  should  not  be  inter- 
rupted. Thoughtful  teachers  and  students  give  the  best  of  atten- 
tion and  seek  to  radiate  encouragement  to  the  one  before  the 
audience. 

A  student  should  be  criticised  when  he  has  completed  a  speech. 
The  best  criticism  is  sympathetic,  definite,  constructive,  optimistic, 
encouraging  and  stimulating.  Its  purpose  is  to  inspire  the  student 
to  greater,  more  successful  endeavor.  Harsh  criticism  is  only  in 
place  when  a  student  is  trying  to  deceive  teacher  and  classmates 
regarding  his  work.  It  is  well  to  begin  analysis  of  an  oratorical 
effort  with  words  of  comlmendation. 

Speeches  should  be  criticised*  from  many  points  of  view.  Faults 
in  grammar  may  be  given  attention,  as  should  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  words  and  of  materials.  Criticism  of  clearness, 
unity,  proportion  and  coherence  is  in  place.  Pronunciation  and 
enunciation  are  among  the  things  to  be  noted. 
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It  is  fitting  to  consider  breathing  and  voice  production. 
Orators  breathe  diaphramatically.  Good  speaking  voices  are  rather 
low,  flexible,  sympathetic,  pleasant,  strong  and  positive. 

In  effective  public  speaking  there  is  appropriate  bodily  ex- 
pression. Poise  and  dignity,  self  reliance  and  strength,  grace  and 
character ;  these  should  be  indicated  by  the  bearing  of  the  speaker. 
The  emphasis  of  gesture  and  of  attitude  may  well  be  taught. 

The  state  of  mind  of  the  speaker  is  a  matter  worth  considering. 
Desirable  qualities  in  public  speaking  are  optimism  and  modesty. 
Honesty,  simplicity  and  tact  also  have  their  place  in  oratory,  as  do 
sincerity  and  altruism. 

The  one  thing  which  determines  the  success  of  an  address,  is  the 
atmosphere  which  the  orator  creates.  At  the  dedication  of  the 
great  Gettysburg  Cemetery,  Edward  Everett  delivered  to  an  ap- 
plauding audience  an  oration  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  for 
the  art  with  which  it  was  spoken.  Abraham  Lincoln  followed 
Everett,  speaking  simply  from  the  depths  of  his  great,  sympathetic 
heart,  he  gave  to  the  assembled  thousands  a  message  which  impressed 
them  so  deeply  that  it  will  never  be  forgotten  while  the  English 
tongue  is  spoken.  The  good  teacher  of  oratory  attempts  first  of 
all  to  make  students  simple  and  fine  spirited  as  Lincoln,  was,  and 
seeks,  in  addition,  to  teach  the  oratorical  graces  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  able  speakers.  Such  training  will  help  students  to 
create  a  strong  wholesome  atmosphere  with  their  addresses. 

Some  able  teachers  have  students  keep  notebooks  in  which  are 
recorded  the  criticisms  which  they  receive.  This  enables  them  to 
remember  better  just  what  to  strive  to  improve  in  succeeding 
speeches. 

It  is  advisable  sometimes  to  have  students  give  impromptu  talks 
in  order  that  they  may  realize  more  fully  how  valuable  is  careful 
preparation  to  the  orator. 

Those  taking  Oral  English  should  hear  as  many  able  speakers 
as  opportunity  affords  and  discuss  their  good  qualities  in  class. 

By  giving  time  and  enthusiasm!  to  the  teaching  of  the  art  of 
public  speaking,  it  may  be  made  a  pleasant  study  which  will  con- 
tribute much  to  the  personal  development  and  advancement  of  the 
students.  And  in  addition  to  this,  the  training  will  always  prove 
helpful  to  them  in  seeking  to  promote  the  welfare  of  society. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

It  seems  to  us  that  before  the  Summer  Schools,  this  coming  sum- 
mer, there  lies  an  unparalleled  opportunity.  So  far  from  cutting  down 
their  efforts,  their  equipment  of  man-power  and  appropriations,  they 
should  rather  raise  these  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  because 
of  war  conditions.  The  output  of  the  summer  schools  is  as  important 
to  the  country  at  large  as  is  the  output  of  the  munition  factories  or 
the  shipyards.  Vocational  studies  can  be  emphasized.  Scientific  and 
technical  courses  can  be  elaborated.  Agricultural  and  business  train- 
ing can  be  kept  in  view,  and  teachers  in  attendance  can  be  more  deeply 
impressed  with  a  spirit  of  fellowship  and  patriotism  in  shaping  their 
work  for  the  largest  possible  results  in  view  of  the  demands  upon 
their  pupils  in  the  coming  years  when  the  war  is  over  and  the  ad- 
justments and  reconstructions  of  the  post-bellum  period  press  upon 
us.  Those  days  will  demand  trained  wills  and  clear  thinking  to  solve 
their  multitudinous  problems.  A  generation  of  young  people  must  be 
trained  for  this  coming  new  world.  How  soon  it  will  come  no  one  now 
knows;  but  come  it  will  and  we  must  prepare  for  it.  Upon  the 
teachers  rests  a  larger  share  of  responsibility  for  the  preparation. 
Obviously  this  can  be  even  better  done  in  the  summer  sessions  than 
in  the  rush  and  absorption  of  regular  school  duties. 

Many  of  the  men  teachers  are,  to  be  sure,  at  the  front  and  cannot 
attend  summer  sessions  this  year.  But  as  in  all  other  fields  of  activity 
where  women  are  coming  forward  so  readily,  and  so  nobly  in  assuming 
new  roles  and  responsibilities  heretofore  belonging  to  men,  so  here 
hosts  of  women  teachers  who  have  never  known  the  privileges  and 
delights  of  summer  school  sessions  should  enroll  and  get  the  new 
vision  and  the  larger  preparation  for  what  lies  before  them.  Then, 
too,  there  are  plenty  of  men  teachers  still  left  at  home,  who  have  not, 
for  various  reasons,  been  eligible  for  war  service.  These  should  feel 
moved  to  prepare  themselves  for  new  kinds  of  work  in  preparation 
for  the  coming  new  age.  And  might  not  some  classes  be  formed  in 
some  of  our  summer  schools  which  would  attract  younger  pupils — say 
of  high  school  age, — and  set  them  forward  upon  the  right  track  for 
specialized  preparation  for  patriotic  service  ?  It  is  an  age  which  calls 
for  specialization  and  after  the  war  there  will  be  a  tremendous  demand 
for  teachers  with  specific  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  and  the 
shortest  cuts  to  real  achievement  and  the  largest  success.  Let  us  then 
rally  around  the  summer  schools  and  use  the  opportunities  they  offer, 
with  unusual  fullness  and  enthusiasm.  We  can  surely  depend  upon 
the  management  to  offer  the  courses  that  are  needed.     The  summer 
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school  directors  have  always  been  "on  their  job/'  They  will  not  fail 
in  this  present  time  of  stress  and  emergency  to  re-demonstrate  their 
alertness  and  eificiency. 


Education  is  a  process, — not  a,  result.  If  there  is  a  heaven  after  our 
journey  through  this  earthly  "vale  of  tears/'  surely  its  heavenliness 
will  not  consist  in  idleness.  Unless  all  our  nature  and  instincts  are 
misleading,  growth,  development,  progress  must  continue  in  the 
beyond.     Stagnation  would  be  punishment.    A  halt  would  be  a  hell. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  which  is  most  agreeable,  anticipa- 
tion, realization,  or  memory?  Perhaps  the  answer  which  any  one 
might  give  when  asked  this  question  would  depend  somewhat  upon 
his  mood  or  his  bodily  condition  at  the  time  being.  If  he  had  been 
strenuously  working  for  some  object  and  felt  exhausted  and  perhaps 
discouraged  he  might  say,  "attainment" !  But  later  when  the  fruits 
of  victory  had  become  stale  and  rest  had  restored  to  him  his  normal 
vigor  he  would  probably  sigh  for  new  worlds  to  conquer.  In  the 
overwhelming  rush  and  hurry  of  middle  life  many  a  man  resolves  to 
retire  at  sixty;  and  many  a  man  does  it, — and  dies  shortly.  It  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  stop  growing.  The  way  to  keep  the  body  alive  is 
to  keep  the  mind  active.  And  surely  this  is  the  way  to  be  happy  and 
useful.  A  heaven  of  harps  and  idleness  is  a  fool's  paradise  and  contra- 
dicts all  human  instinct  and  experience. 

The  moral  of  this  little  editorial  sermon  (which  is  for  tired,  over- 
worked teachers,  in  particular)  is  to  get  your  rest  by  a  change  of 
thought  and  interest,  not  by  idleness.  Take  up  some  line  outside 
of  your  daily  routine  and  get  your  rest  that  way.  It's  the  way  "to 
do  the  trick," —  to  use  a  colloquialism.  You  have  a  body,  but  you  are 
a  mind.  The  satisfaction  of  doing  a  good  job  at  a  church  Sunday 
school,  or  in  a  Red  Cross  campaign,  or  as  an  official  in  a  local  club, 
or  even  in  the  completion  of  a  course  of  reading  which  makes  you  an 
expert  and  an  authority  in  some  particular  subject,  will  do  more  to 
rest  you  and  promote  bodily  health  and  vigor  than  any  amount  of 
absolute  loafing  or  frivolous  dissipation.  It  is  the  process  that  counts. 
Keep  growing  and  forbid  your  pupils,  by  precept  and  example,  to 
speak  of  finishing  their  education.  The  process  will  go  on  so  long 
as  the  soul  lives.    It  is  the  joy  of  living. 


The  teacher  who  helped  us  most*  was  the  one  who  believed  in  us 
and  encouraged  us  to  believe  in  ourselves  and  in  our  own  ability  to 
succeed.  Not  by  direct  words  of  praise,  did  he  do  this,  but  by 
treating  us  as  though  he  thought  us  men  and  not  babes, — by  respect- 

*  See  editorial  on  page  483  of  February  EDUCATION. 
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ing  our  personality  and  encouraging  us  to  think  for  ourselves  and  to 
respect  our  own  conclusions.  He  gave  us  talks  -within  our  compre- 
hension and  expected  us  to  master  them  and  then  gave  us  oppor- 
tuiiities  to  show  that  we  had  done  so  and  praised  us  for  the  effort. 

One  particular  occasion  under  this  Freshman  professor  caused  an 
awakening  which  amounted  to  a  rebirth.  We  will  relate  the  tale  using 
the  first  personal  pronoun.  A  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  perform- 
ance of  a  certain  piece  of  literary  work,  a  translation  from  a  foreign 
piece  of  literature  into  English.  Hitherto  we  had  been  unawakened, 
intellectually.  We  had  not  become  conscious  of  distinct  individuality. 
We  had  only  absorbed  what  we  had  attained — somewhat  as  "Topsy" 
"just  growed."  With  brothers  and  listers  in  the  home  we  had  worked 
out  enigmas  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  magazines,  and  vied  with  our 
comrades  in  out-of-doors  games.  In  much  the  same  spirit  we  vied 
with  our  classmates  in  competing  for  this  prize.  Having  done  our 
best,  as  a  player  at  a  game,  we  dismissed  the  matter  from  mind,  and 
forgot  all  about  it,  never  even  dreaming  that  our  work  had  any  merit. 
Several  weeks  passed  and  one  morning  the  Professor  called  the  class 
together  and  told  us  that  the  Committee  of  the  Faculty  had  taken  time 
to  thoroughly  examine  the  competing  translations  and  had  found  two 
that  were  in  close  competition.  The  committee  did  not  know  the 
authorship  of  any  of  them  as  fictitious  names  had  been  a  part  of  the 
requirements.  He  called  upon  one  of  the  two  to  respond  to  the 
fictitious  name  which  had  been  signed;  and  the  inost  popular  boy 
in  the  class  stepped  forward  and  was  told  to  read  to  the  class  what 
he  had  written.  Having  done  so  he  was  applauded  to  the  echo. 
Then  the  Professor  read  the  name  signed  to  the  other  translation  and 
asked  the  boy,  who  had  so  signed,  to  rise. 

That  hour  was  the  hour  of  the  writer's  intellectual  birth.  As  the 
Professor,  with  the  skill  of  a  trained  elocutionist  chose  to  read  to  the 
class  the  words  we  had  written,  we  could  not  believe  our  own  ears. 
And  when  he  said  that  the  prize  had  been  awarded  to  this  translation 
because  it  was  written  in  a  more  difficult  meter  than  the  blank  verse 
of  the  other  boy's  effort, —  and  called  upon  us  to  go  forward  before 
the  class  and  receive  the  award, — the  heavens  might  have  fallen  and 
the  earth  have  been  dissolved  and  these  events  would  have  left  us 
not  more  astounded  than  we  were  at  that  moment.  We  frankly  con- 
fess that  hitherto  we  had  been  at  the  foot  of  the  class ;  and  that  other 
fellow  had  been  at  the  head  of  everything — scholarship,  athletics, 
popularity,  everything !  Yet  in  this  contest  we  had  beaten  him ! 
We  have  since  heard  people  with  religious  zeal  claim  that  they  were 
converted  at  9.30  P.  M.  on  June  28,  1827, — or  some  other  specified 
time.  We  didn't  take  much  stock  in  such  conversions,  formerly.  But 
since  the  experience  above  recounted  we  have  been  much  more  ready 
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to  accept  such  claims  to  miraculous  personal  experiences  of  all  kinds. 
Prize  contests  are  not  wholly  desirable.  But  sometimes  they  are  in- 
dividually providential.    Signed,  "X." 


Enrollment  in  American  public  schools  has  been  affected  by  the 
war,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  making  it  less  than  last  year,  according 
to  figures  compiled  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  through  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  Figures  from  1411  cities  and  696  counties 
or  districts  show  an  increase  of  close  to  the  normal  amount  of  2^/2 
per  cent,  in  elementary  schools.  In  high  schools,  however,  the  in- 
crease is  only  one-fourth  of  the  usual  91/2  per  cent. 

Such  increase  as  there  is  in  high  school  enrollment  is  caused  by 
the  girl  students.  Fewer  boys  are  enrolled  this  year  in  every  class  in 
high  school  except  the  fourth;  apparently  there  is  a  healthy  tendency 
for  boys  in  the  senior  year  to  remain  and  graduate. 

In  city  elementary  schools  the  increase  in  enrollment  is  actually 
somewhat  above  normal;  but  in  city  high  schools  there  is  a  marked 
falling  off,  especially  among  the  boys. 

Country  schools  show  some  gains  over  last  year  both  in  elementary 
and  high  school  enrollment,  but  not  as  great  as  would  be  expected 
under  normal  conditions.  Rural  high  schools  show  increase  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  despite  the  war. 


Mary  C.  Bradford,  President  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, has  issued  a  call  to  the  teachers  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
she  says :  "You  are  hereby  called  to  the  Colors  of  the  American  Re- 
public. The  teaching  force  of  the  United  States  is  summoned  to 
serve  anew  in  the  great  world  crisis  that  is  at  hand.  The  war  for 
human  freedom  can  not  be  won  unless  the  army  of  soldiers  of  the 
common  good — the  public  school  army — gives  the  fullest  measure 
of  sacrifice  and  service.  Still  more  important,  a  new  and  fairer  civ- 
ilization will  not  take  the  place  of  the  one  that  has  broken  down  un- 
der the  stress  of  conflict  unless  the  molders  of  the  soul-stuff  of  the 
world — teachers — dedicate  themselves  afresh  to  the  mighty  task  of 
rebuilding  the  national  institutions  as  an  expression  of  the  highest 
ideal  of  humanity." 


Americans  of  every  section,  of  every  class,  and  of  every  race  have 
answered  the  call  of  their  country. 

"Twelve  million  colored  people  have  rallied  to  the  defense  of  their 
country  in  this  crisis,  and  will  do  their  full  share  in  helping  to  win 
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this  world  war  for  democracy/'  Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton,  principal  of 
Tuskegee  Institute,  successor  to  Booker  T.  Washington  in  that  office, 
said  recently  in  an  address  at  the  Twenty-seventh  Tuskegee  Conference. 

"The  colored  American  citizens  will  do  their  part  in  producing  food- 
stuff on  the  farm,  in  conserving  food  in  the  home,  and  in  fighting  in 
the- trenches  in  Europe,  and  in  addition  the  colored  ministry  and  the 
colored  teachers  will  preach  and  teach  thrift  among  their  race." 

It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  figures  on  the  amount  of  Liberty 
Loan  bonds  purchased  by  colored  Americans  in  the  first  and  second 
loans,  but  it  is  known  that  according  to  their  means  and  ability  the 
colored  race  were  very  loyal  and  active  and  most  liberal  subscribers 
to  the  loans. 


The  value  of  farm  products  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1917 
reach  the  tremendous  and  unprecedented  sum  of  $19,443,849,000, 
an  increase  of  more  than  six  billion  over  the  values  of  1916  and  almost 
nine  billion  more  than  1915. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  issued  a  preliminary 
estimate  for  last  year  showing  crop  values  of  $13,610,463,000,  repre- 
senting 70  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  all  farm  products  for  the  year, 
and  $5,833,386,000,  the  value  of  animals  and  animal  products  of  our 
farms. 


By  permission,  at  our  request,  we  reprint  the  following  terse  and 
patriotic  statement  of  the  relation  of  the  schools  to  the  coaditions 
created  by  the  war.  The  author  is  Mr.  C.  H.  Thurber  of  Ginn  and 
Company. 

"When  will  this  war  be  won?  To  that  question,  often  on  our  lips 
and  always  in  our  hearts,  a  distinguished  Englishman  has  answered, 
^n  1935.'  That  means,  of  course,  that  after  the  tumult  and  the  shout- 
ing die,  after  the  sacrifices  have  beeU  offered  on  the  altar  of  Moloch, 
this  war  will  really  be  won  by  the  nations  that  emerge  from  the  con- 
flict with  the  best  assets  in  men  and  women.  And  these  men  and 
women  are  the  boys  and  girls  now  in  our  schools. 

Our  country  entered  this  world  conflict  with  clean  hands  and  a  pure 
heart,  if  ever  a  nation  so  entered  upon  a  war.  The  immediate  task 
before  us  is  to  prevent  the  triumph  by  force  of  a  type  of  government 
and  a  theory  of  life  in  which  we  do  not  believe.  We  are  addressing 
ourselves  loyally,  unflinchingly,  to  this  stupendous,  all-engrossing 
task.     We  believe  that  it  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  future  of 
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mankind  that  this  task  be  well  and  thoroughly  accomplished,  that  the 
result  will  be  more  than  worth  the  staggering  cost. 

In  the  background,  nurturing  the  great  reserves  of  humanify  on 
which  the  future  must  be  built,  stand  the  schools,  never  so  important, 
never  so  indispensable  as  now.  The  biggest  of  all  conservation  pro- 
jects, the  conservation  of  our  boys  and  girls,  has,  in  the  main,  been 
turned  over  to  the  schools.  The  responsibility  thus  placed  upon  them 
would  be  appalling  if  it  were  not  so  tremendously  inspiring.  It  chal- 
lenges every  man  and  woman  engaged  in  school  work  to  higher  en- 
deavor; it  forces  them  to  draw  on  hitherto  unknown  reservoirs  of  en- 
thusiasm and  of  strength;  it  brightens  ideals  that  had  been  dulled  by 
routine  and  it  sets  up  new  ideals  of  surpassing  splendor.  Never  in  the 
world's  history  could  a  man  or  woman  say  with  nobler  pride,  'I  am 
a  teacher.' " 


Plans  for  the  celebration  of  Children's  Year,  of  which  the  saving 
of  100,000  lives  is  one  feature,  are  being  developed  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  Child- WeKare  Department  of  the 
Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  The  safe- 
guarding and  protection  of  children  is  looked  upon  as  a  patriotic 
duty  in  view  of  the  unavoidable  wastage  of  human  life  incident  to  war. 
It  is  expected  that  the  5,000  or  more  local  committees  of  the  Child- 
Welfare  Department  of  the  Woman's  Committee  will  be  able  to  carry 
tHe  campaign  to  every  community  in  the  United  States,  This  is  looked 
upon  as  essential  to  the  success  of  the  movement,  for  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis, every  community  must  save  its  own  babies  if  they  are  to  be  saved 
at  all.  State  and  Federal  agencies,  either  official  or  voluntary,  can 
make  plans  and  offer  suggestions  but  each  communitv^  must  bear  its 
full  share  of  responsibility  in  making  the  campaign  a  success. 


Foreign  Notes 

Pkesent  Educational  Conditions  Abkoad. — "The  damage  to  the 
educational  systems  of  the  warring  countries  has  been  merely  material 
and  quantitative/'  declares  W.  S.  Jesien  in  his  annual  review  of  foreign 
education  in  the  1917  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  just 
issued. 

"School  buildings  have  been  destroyed  or  commandeered;  teachers 
have  been  drafted;  universities  and  higher  schools  have  lost  in  some 
instances  as  much  as  75  per  cent,  of  their  regular  enrollment;  war  in- 
dustries have  claimed  thousands  of  older  boys  whose  education  has 
thus  been  disturbed  or  postponed,  if  not  prematurely  ended.  But  in- 
terest in  public  education  has  nowhere  been  weakened,  nor  have  stand- 
ards of  instruction  been  lowered.  On  the  contrary,  Europe  has  never 
been  so  alive  to  the  supreme  social  importance  of  education  as  in  this 
time  when  all  established  social  institutions  are  being  tested  as  by  fire." 


English  Schoolmen  Fighting  for  Education. — The  school  peo- 
ple of  England  are  having  to  combat  the  same  type  of  ignorance  in 
comparatively  high  circles  regarding  the  function  of  the  schools  that 
all  the  warring  nations  are  contending  with  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Mr.  A.  L.  Smith,  master  of  Balliol,  recently  spoke  vigorously  against 
the  "lowering  of  the  school-leaving  age"  in  war-time,  characterizing 
this  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  many  shortsighted  proposals 
being  put  forward.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  country  would 
not  tolerate  "surrendering  the  young  life  of  the  nation  to  the  factories 
and  coal  mines  as  a  means  of  paying  for  the  war." 

A  similar  plea  has  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  L,  Paton,  high  master  of 
Manchester  Grammar  School,  who  warns  his  public  against  the  in- 
clination to  regard  education  as  a  luxury,  to  be  surrendered  in  war- 
time, along  with  other  luxuries.  He  reminds  the  country  that  "The 
efficiency  we  have  encountered  in  our  enemies  in  the  present  war  is 
due  to  education,  and  if  we  are  to  become  more  efficient  than  Germany 
after  the  war  we  shall  have  to  provide  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
educational  system." 

It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Fisher,  in  intro- 
ducing the  new  Education  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  spoke  with 
concern  of  the  "600,000  children  withdrawn  prematurely  from  school" 
to  engage  in  industrial  work — in  field,  shop,  and  mine. 
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Attendance  in  London  Schools. — The  report  of  the  Accommoda- 
tion and  Attendance  Sub- Committee  for  1916-17  shows  that  the  per- 
centage of  attendance  to  numbers  on  the  roll  was  87. G  for  the  year,  as 
compared  with  89.4  in  the  last  complete  year  before  the  war.  This 
means,  according  to  The  Schoolmaster,  that  89,300  children  w^re  ab- 
sent every  time  the  schools  were  open.  The  same  journal  is  convinced 
that  figures  for  the  current  year  will  show  much  more  serious  condi- 
tions. It  also  points  out  that  many  schools  have  been  taken  as  hos- 
pitals, and  the  children  are  receiving  only  half-time  education;  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  air  raids,  children  are  suffering  from  want  of  sleep, 
and  are  correspondingly  "less  keen"  in  the  classroom;  and  that  op- 
portunities for  employment  out  of  school  hours,  as  well  as  for  prema- 
ture school-leaving,  are  operating  to  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  schools 
still  further.  Under  present  conditions  only  eight  or  nine  thousand 
children  over  14  are  remaining  in  school,  says  The  Schoolmaster;  "the 
desire  to  stay  for  a  better  education  has  given  place  to  the  desire  to 
leave  at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 


Secondary  School  Problems. — Eeorganization  of  secondary  edu- 
cation with  special  reference  to  courses  of  study,  is  as  live  a  subject 
in  most  foreign  countries  as  in  the  United  States.  Two  interesting 
English  reports  are  reviewed  by  Professor  Walter  Ripman  in  the  De- 
cember School  World  (London).  One  is, the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Neglect  of  Science ;  the  other  that  of  the  Council  for  Human- 
istic Studies,  pul)lished  imder  the  title  "Education,  Scientific  and 
Humane." 

The  two  reports  constitute  an  attempt  of  the  scientists  and  human- 
ists to  get  together  on  principles  of  secondary  education;  Professor 
Ripman's  article  is  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  discussion  to  the  much 
more  practical  basis  of  time  allotments.  "Leave  the  specialists  to 
formulate  their  demands  in  periods  per  week,  without  regard  to  tlie 
curriculum  as  a  whole,"  says  Professor  Eipman,  "add  up  the  periods 
they  require,  and  the  aggregate  will  amount  to  fifty  periods  a  week. 
The  actual  school  week  contains  from  30  to  36  periods.  You  cannot 
pour  three  pints  into  a  quart  pot."  The  only  two  associations  that 
made  tangible  statements  on  time-allotments  to  the  committee  were 
the  Historical  Association,  which  demanded  that  three  periods  a  week 
be  assigned  to  history,  and  the  Modern  Language  Association,  which 
expressed  the  opinion  that  not  fewer  than  five  periods  a  week  should 
be  given  to  a  modern  language  in  the  first  two  years,  and  four  ])eriods 
after  that.  The  Classical  Associations  considered  it  a  grave  mistake 
to  bind  educational  authorities  to  a  fixed  allotment  of  school  hours; 
likewise  the  Geographical  Association. 
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The  plan  of  the  Committee  on  Neglect  of  Science  provided  as  fol- 
lows: English  and  history,  9  periods;  languages  other  than  English, 
9;  mathematics,  6;  natural  science,  including  geography,  9;  artistic 
and  manual  training,  1.  Professor  Ripman  points  out  that,  assuming 
the  committee  had  in  view  the  years  twelve  to  sixteen,  this  is  not  es- 
sentially different  from  the  plan  of  the  committee  on  curricula  of  the 
Education  Reform  Council,  as  published  in  "Education  Reform." 


"Conscientious  Objectors"  in  English  Schools. — Speaking  to 
a  motion  in  the  English  House  of  Lords  on  November  28th  to  pro- 
hibit conscientious  objectors  from  teaching  "in  any  school  or  college 
supported  or  assisted  by  the  public  funds,"  Lord  Gainsford  opposed 
any  interference  by  the  State  with  the  liberty  of  thought  of  the 
teachers.  The  Marquess  of  Crewe  conceded  that  the  "conscientious 
objector  was  regarded  as  a  blackleg,  and  the  way  of  the  blackleg  was 
always  hard,"  but  he  felt  that  it  would  be  altogether  impossible  to 
dismiss  from  the  teaching  service  some  conscientious  objectors,  such  as 
Quakers  and  others,  who  had  done  good  work.  Viscount  Sandhurst 
hoped  the  resolution  would  not  be  pressed.  "Taken  as  a  whole,"  he 
said,  "no  body  of  men  have  shown  themselves  more  ready  to  assist  the 
country  or  have  shown  more  patriotism  than  the  vast  body  of  teachers." 
On  the  Government's  assurance  that  there  was  no  intention  of  giving 
further  indulgence  or  extending  the  scope  of  exemption  to  conscien- 
tious objectors.  Lord  Charm  wood,  who  had  made  the  motion,  with- 
drew it. 

The  same  question  came  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  Mr. 
W.  Johnson  Hicks  (Brentford)  asked  Mr.  Herbert  Fisher,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  whether  "now  that  this  House  has  directed 
that  conscientious  objectors  should  be  disfranchised,  he  would  issue  an 
order  preventing  them  from  acting  as  teachers  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  where  they  have  far  more  opportunities  for  evil 
than  in  any  other  position?"  Mr.  Fisher's  reply  was:  "I  have  no 
authority  to  issue  any  such  order." 


A  New  Book  on  Prussian  Elementary  Schools. — American 
writers  who  have  in  the  past  paid  deserved  tribute  to  the  thoroughness 
of  the  elementary  school  system  of  Prussia  are  hastening  to  explain 
that  they  "knew  all  the  time"  what  was  the  matter  with  it.  It  is  only 
fair  to  Dr.  Thomas  Alexander,  whose  "Prussian  Elementary  Schools" 
has  just  appeared,^  as  one  of  the  text-book  series  edited  by  Paul  Mon- 
roe, to  say  that  the  schoolman  who  is  interested  in  a  discriminating 
study  of  Prussian  schools  by  a  man  who  knows  both  his  own  nation 

^Macmillan,  1918. 
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and  the  foreign  country,  will  find  the  good  things  and  the  bad  things 
presented  sanely  and  squarely. 

Professor  Alexander's  study  was  made  a  year  and  a  half  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  There  has  been  little  attempt  to  draw 
conclusions,  he  says  in  his  preface,  but  he  adds :  "We  believe  that  a 
careful  study  of  the  Prussian  school  system  will  convince  any  unbiased 
reader  that  ....  the  whole  scheme  of  Prussian  elementary  educa- 
tion is  shaped  with  the  express  purpose  of  making  ninety-five  out  of 
every  hundred  citizens  subservient  to  the  ruling  house  and  to  the 
State."  And  again:  "There  are  many  excellent  features  of  the 
Prussian  school  system ;  there  are  many  things  which  we  could  do  well 
to  study  carefully.  The  Prussian  King's  conception  of  education  for 
the  lower  classes,  however,  is  directly  opposed  to  everything  American." 

In  a  particularly  interesting  concluding  chapter.  Professor  Alex- 
ander summarizes  German  national  aims  as  affecting  elementary  edu- 
cation, and  urges  that  Americans  should  formulate  a  definite  goal  in 
keeping  with  democratic  principles.  He  points  out  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  Prussia — that  the  excellence  of  schools  stands  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  efficiency  and  preparedness  of  the  teaching  body;  that 
Prussian  elementary  teachers  are  better  paid  than  American  teachers; 
that  requirements  for  country  teachers  are  as  high  as  for  city  teachers ; 
that  the  unit  of  scfiool  administration  in  Prussia  is  pre-eminently  more 
satisfactory  than  the  traditional  American  district  system;  and  that 
Prussia  excells  the  United  States  in  school  statistics  and  in  school 
attendance;  but  that  through  the  moral  and  historical  subjects  in  the 
curriculum  the  Prussian  people  have  been  led  into  a  "spiritual  cap- 
tivity." W.  C.  R. 
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THE  SOCIALIZED  EECITATION.  By  William  T.  Whitney,  Pd.  D., 
Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Port  Chester,  N,  Y.  A.  S.  Barnes  Com- 
pany.   Price  60  cents. 

This  little  book  should  be  owned  and  read  by  every  teacher  in  the 
United  States.  From  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  it  would  be  a  good 
investment  for  any  school  board  to  appropriate  money  to  put  a  copy 
into  the  hands  of  every  teacher  employed  by  such  board.  It  is  of  conven- 
ient size  to  slip  Into  a  man's  side  coat  pocket  or  into  a  woman's  small 
hand  bag.  But  any  male  or  female  teacher  who  thus  carries  it  will  not 
leave  it  there  for  long  at  a  time.  It  will  prove  to  be  more  than  a  vade 
mecum.  It  will  become  a  familiar  friend  and  its  wise,  sympathetic  coun- 
sel will  be  a  continual  inspiration.  It  will  make  for  good  teaching.  After 
some  forty  or  more  pages  of  most  discriminating  and  inspired  teaching, 
about  the  recitation,  its  nature,  purpose  and  method,  more  than  as  many 
pages  are  given  to  actual  model  lessons,  with  the  appropriate  "dramatis 
personae"  as  the  participants.  There  are  such  simple  recitation  lessons 
on  history,  spelling,  reading  and  geography, — for  several  different  grades. 
The  statement  is  made  that  teachers  use  twenty-one  words  in  conducting 
a  recitation  to  one  word  used  by  the  pupil.  The  use  of  this  book  will 
help  to  correct  and  to  reverse  these  figures.  The  children  will  learn  to 
love,  not  dread  the  recitation  period.  They  will  acquire  a  mastery  of 
English  and  a  power  to  think  that  will  revolutionize  school  work,  when 
the  principles  laid  down  in  this  little  vohime  are  adopted  and  applied. 

F.  H.  P. 

A  THEOLOGY  FOE  THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL.  By  Walter  Rauschen- 
busch.    Macmillan  Company.    Price  $1.50. 

We  trust  that  every  clergyman  and  every  intelligent,  active  layman 
in  all  denominations  will  possess  himself  of  this  vitalizing  volimie  and 
carefully  peruse  its  pages  and  absorb  its  spirit.  It  reflects  a  very  real 
movement  that  is  fraught  with  influences  that  are  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence to  the  future  of  our  nation  and  also  of  the  hurnan  race.  It  re- 
veals the  dynamic  power  behind  the  on-coming  democratization  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  Theology,  good  or  bad,  has  always  lain  behind 
great  human  movements.  It  is  behind  the  present  movement ;  and  it  is 
the  theology  of  Jesus, — ^so  often  misconceived  and  misinterpreted  and  mis- 
applied. Man's  thought  of  God  has  been  deeply  tinged  by  his  own  en- 
vironment. His  fear  of  the  King,  or  other  kinds  of  rulers,  has  made  him 
afraid  of  God, — has  made  fear  a  part  of  his  religion.  This  has  made  his 
God  an  arbitrary  God,  favoring  whom  he  will  and  da^nning  whom  he 
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chooses.  It  has  created  a  monarchical  priesthood,  and  left  "the  naked 
unclothed,"  and  "the  hungry  unfed."  Theology  has  dealt  largely  with 
subjective  experiences  in  each  individual.  It  has  turned  the  gaze  inward 
to  self  rather  than  outward  to  the  needs  of  others.  It  has  been  im- 
pressive, not  expressive.  It  has  required  a  certain  experience  of  conviction 
of  sin,  repentance,  acceptance  of  conditions  of  salvation,  and  a  self-con- 
sciousness of  regeneration.  But  now  the  social  gospel  seeks  to  reverse 
.  this.  It  turns  the  gaze  outward.  It  becomes  expressive.  It  asks  what 
can  we  do  for  others?  How  can  we  minister  to  the  needs  of  all  men 
and  make  love  the  atmosphere  of  men's  lives.  How  can  we  democratize 
the  world  and  make  every  man  conscious  of  the  love  of  God  and  of  his 
own  divine  sonship?  Professor  Eauschenbusch  takes  us  straight  back  to 
Jesus,  over  the  wastes  of  barren,  mediaeval  theology,  and  shows  us  the 
distinctively  social  theology  of  the  Saviour.  He  says  that  the  worst  crime 
of  theology  has  been  to  "leave  men  under  a  despotic  conception  of  God 
and  the  universe ;  and  what  will  the  Son  of  Man  do  to  us  theologians 
when  we  gather  at  the  Day  of  Doom?  Here  we  see  one  of  the  highest 
redemptive  services  of  Jesus  to  the  human  race.  When  he  took  God  by 
the  hand  and  called  him  'Our  Father,'  he  democratized  the  conception 
of  God.  He  disconnected  the  idea  from  the  coercive  and  predatory  state 
and  transferred  it  to  the  realm  of  family  life,  the  chief  embodiment 
of  solidarity  and  love.  He  not  only  saved  humanity ;  he  saved  God.  He 
gave  God  his  first  chance  of  being  loved  and  of  escaping  from  the  worst 
misunderstandings  conceivable.  The  value  of  Christ's  idea  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God  is  realized  only  by  contrast  to  the  despotic  ideas  which  it 
opposed  and  was  meant  to  displace.  We  have  classified  theology  as  Greek, 
as  Latin,  as  Catholic  and  Protestant.  It  is  time  to  classify  it  as  despotic 
and  democratic.  From  a  Christian  point  of  view  that  is  a  more  decisive 
distinction." 

This  is  a  wonderful  book.  Its  author  is  a  clear  thinker,  a  lover  of 
people,  sympathetic  toward  all  forms  of  common  experience,  and  having 
a  power  of  expression  that  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  put  into  words 
the  inner  longings  and  convictions  that  many  have,  but  are  unable  to 
express  for  themselves.  His  argument  in  this  volume  relates  itself  closely 
to  the  great  movement  for  universal  democracy  that  is  repealing  itself 
as  the  underlying  cause  of  the  present  world  war.  F.  H.  P. 

THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  WOODROW  WILSON.  1913-1917.  By 
Edgar  E.  Robinson  and  Victor  J.  West,  Assistant  Professors  in  Leland 
Stanford  University,  California.    Macmillan  Company.    Price  $1.75. 

Whatever  may  be  the  verdict  of  the  future  upon  the  policies  of  the 
present  administration  in  the  United  States,  it  is  well  to  have  a  carefully 
studied  statement  made  at  close  range,  of  and  concerning  the  oflBcial 
utterances  from  Washington  that  have  so  largely  shaped  as  well  as  ex- 
pressed those  policies.    This  voliune  will  be  thoughtfully  read  by  many 
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present-day  students  of  contemporary  affairs  in  this  crisis  of  the  world's 
history.  The  record  will  be  useful  as  a  supplementary  or  as  a  main  text 
book,  in  history  and  political  economy  classes  in  schools  an(J  colleges,  and 
it  will  be  authoritative  as  a  source  of  information  for  future  generations. 
The  authors  have  appended  a  "carefully  selected  chronology  of  the  sig- 
nificant events  of  American  foreign  relations."  The  book  will  contribute 
its  "mite"  toward  marking  the  administcation  of  President  Wilson  as  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  country  and  of  the  entire 
world. 

KUEAL  AEITHMETIC.  By  Augustus  O.  Thomas,  Ph.  D.,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  for  Nebraska.  American  Book  Company. 
Price  68  cents. 

This  book  is  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  will  make 
arithmetic  interesting  and  easy  for  the  pupils  in  the  rural  districts  be- 
cause it  applies  the  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic  to  the  things 
with  which  the  country  child  is  familiar.  There  are  all  sorts  of  practical 
problems  covering  such  topics  as  building,  insuring,  household  economy 
and  accounting,  taxation,  surveying,  heat,  water,  light,  etc.  This  book 
will  promote  love  for  country  life  as  the  student  works  out  problems  of  ^ 
profit  and  loss  in  poultry  keeping,  sheep  raising,  dairy  productions,  farm 
crops,  etc.  It  is  illustrated  with  many  fine  cuts  showing  typical  farming* 
operations,  scenes,  and  live  stock. 

FIEST  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  FOE  FOEEIGNEES  IN  EVENING 
SCHOOLS.  By  Frederick  Houghton,  Sc.  M.,  Principal  of  Public  School 
Number  7,  Buffalo,  N.  Y,    American  Book  Company.    Price  40  cents. 

The  problem  of  Americanizing  foreigners  is  one  of  our  greatest  prob- 
lems. This  book  will  help  materially  in  its  proper  solution.  In  addition 
to  teaching  adult  foreigners  how  to  speak,  read,  and  write  English  it 
teaches  them  essentials  of  spelling,  letter-writing,  geography,  history,  civ- 
ics, and  gives  information  about  money,  checks,  wages  and  customs  of  our 
people,  in  short  it  gives  them  touch  with  their  new  life  in  a  new  world. 
The  vocabulary  of  the  chapters  is  carefully  chosen  to  give  familiarity 
with  the  most  common  words.  A  Second  Book  in  English  for  Foreigners, 
carries  the  work  forward  to  a  larger  command  of  things  American, 


AFEICAN  MISSIONARY  HEEOES  AND  HEEOINES.  By  H.  K.  W. 
Kumm.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price  $1.25. 

Eeader,'  did  you  know  that  Africa  is  as  large  as  the  United  States, 
plus  the  whole  of  Europe,  plus  the  whole  of  India,  plus  the  whole  of 
China,  and  with  additional  room  to  tuck  away  a  dozen  Japans  in  the 
corners?     Did  you  know  that  it  is  five  thousand  miles  across  and  five 
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thousand  miles  long?  Do  you  realize  that  it  is  by  far  the  richest  of  the 
five  continents?  That  it  has  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
inhabitants  a,nd  is  capable  of  supporting  a  thousand  million?  That 
between  the  Niger  and  the  Nile  (a  distance  of  1,500  miles)  no  Christian 
work  is  being  done,  and  this  is  the  strategic  position  of  the  missionary 
world  at  this  moment?  These  facts  are  all  stated  in  this  book,— in  the 
Introducton,  The  Chapters  that  follow  give  thrilling  tales  from  the 
biographies  of  missionary  workers  in  this  great,  dark,  mysterious,  fascin- 
ating land.  And  the  author  claims  that  if  one  were  to  write  "for  days, 
and  months,  and  years"  and  to  "tell  tales — innumerable,  thrilling — of  all 
these  mighty  men,  whose  names  you  see  here  (in  this  book)  we  should 
have  failed  to  mention  most  of  Africa's  heroes." 

COMMUNITY  CENTEE  ACTIVITIES.  By  Clarence  Arthur  Perry,  De- 
partment of  Kecreation,  Eussell  Sage  Foundation.  A  convenient  handbook 
giving  suggestions,  programs,  etc.,  for  civic  and  educational  occasion.  It  is 
in  line  with  a  great  movement  that  is  sweeping  over  the  country,  for  social 
and  civic  activities,  neighborhood  service,  mental  and  physical  contests, 
club  and  society  meetings  and  other  social  developments.  The  leaders 
in  such  movements  will  find  the  volume  distinctly  useful. 

SKETCHES  FKOM  THE  LIFE  CLASS.  By  Ningunto  Santo.  The  Nunc 
Licet  Press. 

This  volume  presents  some  common  experiences  of  humanity,  from 
a  practical  point  of  view,  showing  how  the  great  religious  principles  un- 
derlie them.  The  book  is  permeated  with  the  philosophy  of  Swedenborg. 
It  will  cheer  the  sorrowing  and  the  discouraged  souls,  and  point  the  waj 
of  the  tempted  so  that  they  will  overcome  temptation.  i 

GARDEN  STEPS.  A  Manual  for  the  Amateur  in  Vegetable  Gardening. 
By  Ernest  Cobb.     Silver,  Burdett  and  Company.    Price  60  cents. 

This  is  an  especially  timely  voltime,  in  view  of  the  gpreat  increase  of 
interest  in  gardening  caused  by  war  conditions.  This  interest  has  afEected 
multitudes  of  people  who  never  dreamed  that  they  would  become  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil  for  practical  purposes.  The  interest  of  the  public  nat- 
urally has  afEected  the  schools  also ;  the  interest  in  school-gardening  was 
growing,  anyway,  without  this  added  stimulus ;  but  the  food  question  has 
lately  become  so  serious  that  the  schools  have  been  stimulated  to  redoubled 
efforts  to  train  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  best  methods  and  to  aid  them  in 
producing  practical  results  in  both  the  home  and  the  school  gardens. 
A  new  book  was  called  for,  to  give  the  latest  Mdeas  on  this  very  practical 
branch  of  learning.  And  a  better  book  than  Mr.  Cobb's  could  hardly  be 
imagined.  It  is  good  because  it  is  so  simple,  so  direct,  so  practical  in  its 
presentation  of  principles  and  methods  that  any  chid  can  understand  it ; 
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and  yet  it  states  what  has  been  tested  out  by  experience  by  the  best  scien- 
tific students  of  agriculture.  It  does  not  deal  in  "glittering-  generalities," 
on  the  one  hand ;  nor,  on  the  other,  does  it  use  technical  terms  implying 
expert  training  and  requiring  experience  to  understand  and  apply  them. 
It  "calls  a  spade  a  spade" ;  it  shows  the  best  method  of  preparing  the  soil, 
putting  in  the  seed  and  cultivating  and  harvesting  the  crop  when  the 
young  agriculturist  wants  to  raise  potatoes,  or  peas,  or  corn,  or  carrots, 
or  onions,  and  so  on.  There  are  numeroiis  illustrations  that  are  well 
drawn  and  carry  each  its  message.  No  better  book  could  be  found,  we 
are  sure,  for  the  amateur  gardener  or  for  the  school  class  in  gardening, 
than  this  dainty  and  alluring  little  volume. 

THE  CHUECH  AND  THE  MAN.  By  Donald  Hankey.  The  Macmillan 
Company.    Price  60  cenls. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  one  takes  up  this  suggestive  little 
book,  which  is  a  sort  of  memorial  volume,  since  the  gifted  author  has 
fallen  in  action.  He  lived  long  enough  to  put  his  fellow  men  under  a  debt 
of  obligation  which  they  v^dll  never  forget,  and  the  authorship  of  "A 
Student  in  Arms"  made  him  the  friend  and  helper  of  thoughtful  people  of 
all  races,  and  for  all  time.  The  present  volume  further  unfolds  his  virile, 
sane,  contageous  faith  in  the  great  religious  truths  and  realities  of 
Christian  experience.  It  will  be  read  by  thousands  with  a  sorrowing  and 
reverent  attention  and  interest. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  LITTLE  ANGELS.  -By  Laura  Spencer  Portor. 
Harper  &  Brothers.    Price  50  cents,  net. 

A  devotional  prose-poem,  suggestive,  delicate,  dainty.  A  person  of  a 
poetic  and  religious  cast  of  mind  will  find  it  inspiring. 

ELEMENTARY  ECONOMIC  GEOGEAPHY.  By  Charles  Eedway  Dryer, 
F.  G.  S.  A.,  F.  E.  G.  S.    American  Book  Company.    Price  $1.28. 

For  subject-matter,  style,  illustrative  material,  completeness  of  treat- 
ment and  mechanical  excellence  this  commerce  and  industry  geography 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Part  I  treats  of  Human  Economies  and  their 
Natural  Foundations ;  Part  II  of  the  Economic  Geography  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  chapters  upon  the  territories  and  dependencies  of  the 
United  States  and  upon  foreign  commerce  and  the  economic  work  of  the 
government.  Essential  facts  are  fully  covered.  There  is  a  "Summary" 
and  a  series  of  comprehensive  "Questions,"  at  the  close  of  each  chapter. 
The  volume  is  usable  and  interesting  in  every  particular.  The  illustra- 
tions familiarize  the  reader  or  student  with  the  various  industries  and 
their  methods.  It  will  be  going  far  toward  the  acquirement  of  a  "liberal 
education"  to  master  this  fascinating  subject  so  attractively  presented  in 
this  book. 
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The  annual  number  of  the  Eeaders'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  for 
1917  (The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.)  is  a  most  useful  volume.  It  spreads  before 
the  casual  surveyor  as  complete  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  year's  doings  and 
sayings  as  could  be  desired.  The  trend  of  public  thought  and  the  impress 
upon  it  of  events  is  accurately  reflected  in  this  array  of  references  to 
the  leading  periodicals  of  the  year.  Run  your  finger  down  the  pages — here 
are  eleven  articles  under  "Camouflage"  a  heading  not  even  mentioned  in 
the  1916  annual  number  of  the  Guide.  "Canning  and  preserving"  occupies 
four  times  as  much  space  as  in  1916 — "Cost  of  living"  has  swelled  to  twice 
its  former  size.  Fourteen  references  under  "Gary  system"  bear  witness 
to  the  prominence  given  to  this  subject  by  the  agitation  that  took  place 
in  New  York  City  last  Fall ; — on  the  other  hand  "Infantile  paralysis"  has 
shrunk  from  one  and  one-half  columns  in  1916  to  barely  half-a-column  in 
1917.  How  the  European  War  overshadows  all  other  topics !  Here  are 
thirty  pages  of  references  to  every  phase  of  this  vast  subject— more  than 
2,000  entries,  martialed  for  quick  reference,  under  128  sub-headings.  That 
the  reader  may  not  lose  his  way  the  classification  used  is  printed  in 
full  (p.  128).  Other  subjects  have  leaped  into  prominence  over-night 
and  enjoy  a  popularity  never  before  dreamed  of.     "Food  Conservation," 

"Bread"  and  "Coal" — once  lightly  regarded  as  commodities reflect  here 

their  newly-acquired  importance.  Russia  requires  as  many  pages  of  refer- 
ences for  the  record  of  its  la.st  fateful  year  as  for  the  five  years  preceding. 
Woman — but  one  could  go  on  indefinitely.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  by  aid  of 
this  volume  the  reader  will  find  his  way  readily  to  what  there  is  in  the 
magazines  about  any  subject  in  which  the  world  is  interested.  "Educa- 
tion" is  one  of  the  less  than  a  dozen  distinctively  educational  magazines 
whose  leading  articles  are  presented. 

Books  acknowledged.^to  review  which,  space  has  been  lacking : 

EVERYDAY  NUMBER  STORIES.  By  George  Baker  Longan,  Late 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Emma  Serl, 
Teacher  in  The  Normal  Training  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Florence 
Elledge,  Teacher  in  the  Humboldt  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  World  Book 
Company.     List  price  40  cents. 

COMMENCEMENT  DAYS.  A  Book  For  Graduates.  By  Washington 
Gladden,  author  of  "Live  and  Learn,"  etc.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price  $1.25.  '  <  '  ^% 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  EFFECTIVE  GESTURE.  For  Students  of 
Public  Speaking.  By  Joseph  A.  Mosher,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Public 
Speaking,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price  $1.00. 
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The  Second  Intercollegiate  Conference  on 
Vocational  Opportunities  for  Women. 

Edith  §t.  Claik  Palmee^  Ph.  J).,  WnEATOisr  College, 
!N'oRTON,  Massachusetts. 

f"""""""""""""'|lGKIFICANT   of  the  growing  interest  taken  by 

I       ^        I    undergraduates    in    vocatianal    guidance    was    the 

I       1^       I    Second   Intercollegiate    Conference   on   Vocational 

I  I    Opportunities  for  Women,  held  on  Thursday  and 

HJ^jMiiiniiiKaiiiiiiiiiiiic^   Friday,  March  7  and  8,  at  Wheaton  College,  !N^or- 

I  I    ton,  Massachusetts.     Many  college  students  come 

s  I    to  the  end  of  their  senior  year  without  any  very 

•{•imniiiiiiiaii iiiiic>i>     ,    „    .^  ^.  j.  ,,  J;      ...  ...         .1 

dennite  notion  01  the  opportunities  awaiting  them, 

or  of  the  calling  in  which  they  personally  have  the  most  chances 
of  making  good.  There  is  an  increasing  unwillingness  to  "drift 
into"  teaching  just  because  it  is  the  line  of  least  resistance,  for 
students  are  coming  to  feel  that  this  involves  an  injustice  to  the 
teaching  profession  as  well  as  to  themselves.  It  was  a  considera- 
tion of  these  facts  that  led  Miss  Catherine  Filene  of  Boston,  then 
a  junior  at  Wheaton,  to  conceive  the  idea  of  an  intercollegiate  con- 
ference, at  which  representatives  from  the  different  women's  col- 
leges should  meet  for  the  discussion  of  their  problems  and  the  work 
they  are  doing  along  vocational  lines.  The  enthusiastic  support 
given  to  the  plan  by  Wheaton  students  and  faculty  and  the  re- 
sponse from  other  colleges*  proved  that  the  suggestion  was  timely, 
and  a  year  ago  in  February  delegates  from  nearly  all  of  the  larger 
women's  colleges  of  the  East,  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones, 
gathered  at  Wheaton  for  the  First  Intercollegiate  Conference  on 
Vocational  Opportunities  for  Women.  The  speakers  included 
men  and  women  of  national  reputation  in  their  chosen  fields. 
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Out  of  this  conference  grew  the  Wheaton  College  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Opportunities,  of  which  Miss  Filene  is  director.  In 
one  year  much  has  been  accomplished.  Kesearch  committees  have 
been  appointed  to  collect  and  make  accessible  information  about 
various  occupations.  In  this  way  the  foundation  of  a  valuable 
vocational  library  has  been  laid.  By  means  of  a  card  catalogue 
the  bureau  knows  the  vocation  to  which  each  student  is  looking 
forward,  as  well  as  her  particular  preparation  for  this  line  of 
work.  These  cards  are  classified  according  to  vocations,  and  the 
students  in  each  group  are  addressed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
chairman  of  the  corresponding  research  committee,  who  gives  them 
the  results  of  her  investigation.  The  bureau  is  also  making  an 
effort  to  get  in  touch  with  openings  for  college  women  in  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  world.  Wheaton  is  in  no  sense  a  vocational 
college.  The  bureau  was  organized  to  meet  the  need  felt  in  all 
women's  colleges  for  a  closer  correlation  of  the  activities  inside 
and  outside  academic  halls.  The  advisory  board  of  the  bureau 
includes  President  Samuel  Valentine  Cole  of  Wheaton  College, 
Mr.  Meyer  Bloomfield  of  Boston,  Chairman  of  the  Industrial  Ser- 
vice Commission  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board;  Mr.  A.  Lincoln 
Filene  of  William  Filene's  Sons  Company,  Boston;  Hon.  Fred- 
erick P.  Fish  of  Boston;  and  Miss  Emilie  J.  Hutchinson,  Mana- 
ger of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations,  IsTew  York  City. 

The  conference  this  year  numbered  among  its  speakers  many 
men  and  women  of  note  in  their  respective  professions.  Much 
prominence  was  given  on  the  program  to  a  discussion  of  the  ways 
in  which  women  can  render  the  greatest  service  under  the  present 
war  conditions.  The  opportunities  for  women  in  Y.  W.  C.  A.  war 
work  were  presented  by  Miss  Caroline  B.  Dow,  Dean  of  the 
ITational  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Training  School,  N'ew  York  City,  while 
Mrs.  George  R.  Fearing,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Women's  Committee  cooperating  with  the  War  Work  Council  of 
the  National  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  told  of  the  help  that  can  be  given  by 
women  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  work.  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  the 
chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
in  speaking  on  the  subject,  "Women  in  Government  Service,"  em- 
phasized mainly  the  departments  in  which  women  are  most  needed 
to  render  patriotic  service  in  the  present  crisis.     Miss  Emilie  J. 
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Hutchinson,  the  manager  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occu- 
pations in  !N'ew  York  City,  followed  the  same  general  plan  in  her 
talk  on  "The  ITewer  Demands  for  College  Women",  only  she  did 
not  limit  herself  to  opportunities  in  government  service.  She 
even  urged  students  to  go  onto  the  farms  this  summer  to  relieve 
the  acute  situation  caused  by  scarcity  of  labor.  In  fact,  the  key 
note  of  service  struck  by  President  Cole  in  his  address  of  welcome 
recurred  again  and  again  in  all  the  sessions  of  the  conference.  In 
the  opening  session  the  subject  of  vocational  guidance  in  its  more 
general  aspects  was  treated  by  Mr.  Roy  Willmarth  Kelly,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Division  of  Education,  of 
Harvard  University,  who  spoke  on  "The  Relation  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  to  Vocational  Guidance,"  and  Mr.  Frank  V. 
Thompson,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools, 
in  charge  of  Vocational  Guidance,  and  President  of  the  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association,  whose  subject  was  "The  Voca- 
tional Counselor." 

The  Friday  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
opportunities  for  women  in  the  business  world.  Addresses  were 
given  by  Miss  Josephine  Sutton,  of  William  Filene's  Sons  Com- 
pany, Boston,  who  told  of  "Opportunities  in  a  Department 
Store",  Miss  Mary  B.  Gilson,  Superintendent  of  the  Employment 
and  Service  Departments  in  The  Clothcraft  Shops,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  whose  subject  was  "The  Employment  Manager",  and  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Kendall,  President  of  the  Lewis  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, JSTorwood,  Mass.,  who  spoke  on  "Opportunities  for  Executive 
Work  in  Industry."  The  subject  of  opportunities  for  women  in 
the  field  of  journalism  was  presented  Thursday  evening  by  Mrs. 
Eva  vom  Baur  Hansl,  who  was  formerly  with  "The  'New  York 
Sun."  The  program  also  included  among  the  speakers  Dr.  P.  P. 
Claxton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  K.  Cory,  General  Manager  of  William  Filene's  Sons  Com- 
pany, Boston,  but  unexpected  and  pressing  duties  prevented  their 
attendance  at  the  conference. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  and  profitable  session  was  held  Fri- 
day morning,  when  the  delegates  told  how  the  placement  work  is 
managed  in  their  respective  colleges.  Reports  were  given  by 
representatives  from  the    following    colleges    and    universities: 
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Alfred  University,  Boston  University,  Woman's  College,  Brown 
University,  Cornell  University,  Elmira  College,  Hunter  College, 
Jackson  College,  Middlebury  College,  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
Radcliffe  College,  Simmons  College,  Smith  College,  Vassar  Col- 
lege, University  of  Vermont,  Wells  College,  Wellesley  College, 
'  Wilson  College. 

At  the  closed  business  meeting  of  the  delegates  Friday  morning 
the  chief  subject  discussed  was  the  advisability  of  forming  an  in- 
tercollegiate organization,  which  shall  cooperat|S  with  outside 
bureaus,  such  as  intercollegiate  bureaus  of  occupation,  and  en- 
deavor to  keep  undergraduates  informed  of  the  new  fields  of  work 
constantly  being  opened  to  college  women.  The  colleges  repre- 
sented voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  such  an  organization,  and  an 
intercollegiate  committee  was  appointed  to  formulate  a  working 
basis  for  it,  and  also  to  make  plans  for  the  Third  Intercollegiate 
Conference  on  Vocational  Opportunities  for  Women,  which  will 
be  held  at  Radcliffe  College  early  in  the  fall.  The  committee  in- 
cludes one  representative  each  from  Radcliffe,  Smith,  and  Whea- 
ton. 

In  the  following  pages  abstracts  of  the  principal  addresses  of  the 
conference  are  given. 


Address  of  Welcome. 

Pkesident  Samuel  Valentine  Cole. 

The  fact  that  we  meet  in  a  conference  of  this  kind  is  perhaps  an 
indication  that  we  are  thinking  a  little  more  seriously  than  some- 
times has  been  the  case  about  the  ends  and  aims  which  educational 
methods  should  keep  in  view.  At  least  I  hope  so.  It  is  very  easy 
to  become  so  entangled  and  bewildered  with  educational  activities 
and  details,  or  with  things  which  we  associate  with  education — 
courses  of  study,  grades,  points,  class  elections,  midyear  solemni- 
ties, caps  and  gowns,  commencements  and  diplomas — as  to  forget 
the  end  for  which  these  are  intended  to  be  only  the  means,  and  some 
of  them  the  incidentals,  if  they  are  anything  at  all.  It  seems  to 
be  entirely  within  the  range  of  experience  to  find  persons  who  re- 
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gard  the  Bachelor's  degree  as  standing  well  along  toward  the  limit 
of  all  human  endeavor  worthy  of  consideration,  and  who  think  of 
that  glittering  attraction  called  the  Doctor's  degree  as  standing 
exactly  at  the  limit.  It  is  possible  to  expend  a  vast  deal  of  energy 
in  the  name  of  education  without  having  any  really  intelligible 
objective.  I  recall  an  illustration  I  once  saw  in  a  magazine  article^ 
in  which  the  writer  told  of  an  elderly  man  and  his  wife  who  were 
waiting  at  a  railway  station  when  an  express  train  dashed  by  and 
a  small  dog  ran  after  it  the  length  of  the  platform  with  might  and 
main.  "I  wonder  if  that  dog  thinks  he  is  going  to  catch  that 
train,"  remarked  the  woman.  "I  can't  say,"  replied  her  husband, 
"but  what  I  should  like  to  know  is  what  he  thinks  he  is  going  to  do 
with  the  blamed  thing  if  he  does  catch  it."  That  reply,  with  a 
slight  change  of  form,  suggests  the  most  important  educational 
question  we  can  ask :  What  is  it  all  for  ?  And  the  question  must 
be  correctly  answered  before  anything  else  will  count.  Ways  and 
means  are  nothing  or  worse  than  nothing  unless  they  take  us  toward 
some  worthy  goal. 

There  was  a  time  when  college  education  was  thought  of  chiefly 
in  terms  of  individual  advantage.  It  would  enable  the  individual 
to  earn  a  livelihood,  to  enter  one  of  the  professions,  to  associate 
with  influential  people,  to  acquire  reputation  and  standing.  It 
would  give  him  a  clearer  vision,  a  wider  horizon,  a  firmer  grasp, 
and  a  greater  joy  in  life.  It  would  afford  him  such  a  mastery 
over  his  environment  as  most  of  his  fellow-beings  did  not  have. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  him  as  an  individual. 

The  time  for  thinking  of  education  in  this  individualistic  way 
has  long  since  passed.  The  emphasis  has  changed.  Education 
will  do  the  various  things  I  have  named  and  very  properly  so; 
but  if  it  stops  at  that  point,  it  miserably  fails  of  its  mission.  'No 
man  liveth'  to  himself  alone,  and  we  think  of  education  now  very 
largely  in  terms  of  community  values.  It  has  a  double  aim:  it 
wants  to  benefit  the  individual  and  through  the  individual  benefit 
the  world.  It  has  become  very  clearly  and  very  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  doing  something  really  worth  while.  Its 
great  words  are  democracy  and  service.  Personal  culture  and 
personal  service  were  the  ideals  with  which  this  college  began, 
and  these  remain  its  ideals  to-day.     It  is  loyalty  to  such  ideals 
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that  brings  the  colleges  together  in  a  fellowship  of  sympathy  and 
cooperation. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  note  of  service  will  at  some  point  and  in 
some  way  be  struck  at  this  conference.  And  by  service  I  mean 
unselfish  service.  No  man  or  woman  should  be  content  to  fill  a 
position — no  matter  what  personal  gain  it  might  afford — unless 
at  the  same  time  it  contributes  something  to  human  welfare.  We 
must  be  producers  as  well  as  consumers — ^builders,  leaders,  help- 
ers. And  let  us  not  forget  that  he  that  hath  much — ^whether  in 
financial,  intellectual,  social  or  circumstantial  resources  of  any 
kind — of  him  much  will  be  required.  In  the  scales  that  deter- 
mine moral  values  opportunity  and  obligation  exactly  balance. 
The  college  man  or  the  college  woman  must  pay  in  some  kind  of 
service  the  surtax,  so  to  speak,  on  the  larger  opportunity  which 
education  has  given. 

To-day  the  whole  world  lies  under  an  appalling  shadow.  I^To- 
body  knows  what  the  morning  will  bring.  IsTever  in. all  history 
have  the  great  ideals  of  life  clashed  together  with  anything  like 
the  violence,  the  magnitude,  and  the  awfulness  which  this  war 
reveals.  It  is  a  time  that  puts  to  the  test  our  whole  educational 
system.  Has  that  system  been  preparing  men  and  women  for  dis- 
charging in  the  most  efficient  way  the  duties  of  good  citizenship 
in  both  war  and  peace  as  the  Miltonic  definition  requires  ?  The 
question  is,  will  the  system  stand  the  test? 

But  the  time  has  its  inspirations  as  well  as  its  anxieties.  We 
are  living  in  a  great  age.  Women  as  well  as  men  are  realizing 
that  fact.  Everywhere  the  avenues  of  service  are  open  to  them, 
and  everywhere  they  are  responding  in  the  spirit  of  service  and 
sacrifice.  It  will  be  a  glorious  thing  for  you  to  be  able  to  say, 
as  in  future  years  you  will,  with  a  consciousness  of  having  done 
your  part  to  bring  about  the  great  result, 

"I  saw  the  powers  of  darkness  put  to  flight 
I  saw  the  morning  break." 
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Abstract  of   Remarks 

by  Assistant  Supt.  Frank  V.  Thompson 

of  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

First :  I  wish  to  commeiid  the  noble  ideal  of  education  which 
your  j)resident  has  set  forth.  I  can  add  nothing  to  his  definition 
of  education  except  perhaps  to  state  my  notion  more  concretely. 
I  consider  John  Dewey  the  foremost  educational  philosopher  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Dewey  defines  education  as  the  training  or 
instruction  by  which  the  individual  fits  himself  for  his  various 
relations  toward  life.     What  are  these  relations  ? 

(a)  The  producer.  Any  system  of  education  must  render  the 
individual  competent  to  take  his  part  in  the  world ;  to  pull  his  own 
weight,  to  produce  enough  of  the  world's  goods  to  support  himself 
and  add  something  to  the  social  surplus. 

(b)  Any  competent  plan  of  education  must  train  the  con- 
sumer. This  means  that  our  boys  and  girls  must  be  taught  to 
appreciate  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful.  The  schools 
have,  perhaps,  specialized  upon  the  consumption  aim  of  education, 
so  that  we  need  not  find  fault  with  them  as  to  their  attitude  to- 
wards this  objective. 

(c)  The  schools  must  train  the  individual  for  his  relation 
toward  society  as  a  citizen,  particularly  in  the  ability  to  partici- 
pate actively  and  effectively  in  public  life,  to  vote  intelligently, 
and  to  serve  honestly. 

.'  (d)  The  schools  must  train  our  pupils  for  the  relation  of 
parenthood.  Our  courses  in  domestic  arts  and  home  making  have 
attempted  to  meet  such  a  need.  Some  have  asked  if  we  propose 
to  give  school  points  for  such  prosaic  subjects  as  dish  washing  and 
house  cleaning.  My  answer  is,  yes.  Such  services  are  essential 
to  the  public  welfare  and  part  of  the  education  for  citizenship  and 
are  as  worthy  of  recognition  as  achievements  in  purely  academic 
subjects. 

With  regard  to  the  project  of  vocational  guidance,  I  would  say 
that  I  am  more  committed  to  the  theory  of  attitude  toward  voca- 
tion than  aptitude  for  vocation.  We  all  possess  facility  for  being 
successful  in  many  lines.     It  is  largely  accident  or  opportunity 
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which  determines  our  vocation.  Vocational  guidance  to-day  is 
putting  the  "soft  pedal"  upon  "the  square  peg  in  a  round  hole" 
theory.  As  a  former  head  master  of  a  high  school  for  boys,  it 
was  my  custom  to  preach  to  my  boys  the  doctrine  of  "make  good ; 
seize  the  opportunity;  make  yourseK  competent  to  fill  the  job 
which  presents  the  opportunity."  As  a  nation  we  had  perhaps 
the  poorest  aptitude  for  war  that  has  been  known.  We  were 
committed  to  peace  and  to  the  doctrine  of  peace.  I^ow  we  are 
called  upon  to  participate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  great  struggle 
for  national  existence.  Our  young  men  with  little  natural  apti- 
tude for  war  are  obliged  to  reform  and  reconstruct  themselves  for 
the  new  and  bitter  work  ahead.  We  are  depending  upon  the  atti- 
tude of  our  young  men.  We  believe  that  with  the  firm  purpose, 
high  resolve,  and  heroic  attitude  that  we  shall  win. 


Opportunities  in  Journalism. 

Mrs.  Eva  vom  Batjr  Hansl  of  New  Yoek  City. 

We  are  to  consider  this  evening  what  journalism  has  to  offer  as 
a  vocation  for  women.  They  have  been  in  the  field  only  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years,  and  the  last  ten  years  have  seen  little  advance  in 
their  place  in  journalism.  An  article  published  in  N^ew  York  a 
year  ago  in  the  "Bulletin"  states  that  the  reason  for  this  long  season 
of  marking  time  in  a  field  so  full  of  opportunity  for  the  woman  of 
specialized  ability  and  training  is  the  lack  of  initiative  and  push 
on  the  part  of  the  women  themselves.  Men  are  deserting  news- 
paper work  in  large  numbers  and  turning  predominantly  to  four 
enterprises:  publicity  work  for  large  corporations,  ordinary  com- 
mercial advertising,  editorial  work  on  trade  journals,  and  maga- 
zine work.  Whenever  men  are  engaged  in  an  occupation  offering 
only  poor  opportunities  for  advancement  and  paying  less  than 
other  kinds  of  work,  they'  emigrate  to  another  occupation,  and 
women  take  their  places.  That  being  the  case,  we  might  proph- 
esy that  the  very  next  occupation  women  are  going  to  invade  is 
journalism. 

In  order  to  make  a  success  of  journalism,  women  must  have 
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the  proper  sort  of  training.  Most  of  the  women  in  journalism 
to-day  "just  fell  into  it".  But  if  the  schools  of  journalism  keep 
on  turning  out  graduates,  it  will  -be  increasingly  difficult  for 
women  to  get  into  really  big  positions  witho.ut  a  thorough  tech- 
nical training.  If  a  woman  wants  to  make  a  success  of  news- 
paper work,  she  must  develop  some  kind  of  a  specialty.  There 
are  a  number  that  might  well  be  recommended.  The  sphere  of 
women's  interests  of  course  holds  first  place,  and  this  depart- 
ment is  very  much  in  need  of  reform.  ISTote  for  instance  the 
absolutely  dangerous  things  that  are  often  published  about  the 
care  of  children  by  people  who  know  nothing  about  them! 
Papers  are  now  looking  ion  experts  who  can  write,  not  people  who 
can  write  and  may  possibly  know  something  about  their  subject. 
The  trade  journal  field  is  one  of  promise  for  women,  and  the 
criticism  of  music  and  the  drama  might  be  developed  with  good 
results.  Then  there  is  the  matter  of  world  politics.  A  short 
time  ago  a  bureau  had  a  call  from  one  of  the  biggest  weeklies  in 
the  country  for  an  assistant  editor,  and  it  was  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  fill  that  position,  because  there  are  not  many  women  to- 
day who  have  a  broad  enough  horizon,  who  have  a  world  politic 
outlook.  Women  can  not  hope  to  have  bigger  positions  in  news- 
paper and  magazine  offices  until  they  get  out  of  their  narrow  en- 
vironment. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  country  newspaper  affords  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  women  in  journalism.  Here  they  can  own 
their  own  paper,  either  a  county  or  weekly  paper  with  a  circula- 
tion of  2500  to  8000,  or  a  small  town  daily  with  a  circulation  of 
5000.  The  men  who  have  been  governing  county  newspapers 
Have  bought. them  for  political  reasons,  in  order  to  say  all  they 
wanted  to  about  their  enemies.  Women  have  a  more  unselfish 
point  of  view  and  would  make  the  papers  a  real  influence  and 
power.  Only  those  who  own  papers  have  power  in  the  newspaper 
world,  as  the  reporter  must  report  what  is  called  for,  and  the 
editorial  writer  must  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  owner  and  pub- 
lisher. 
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The  Newer  Demands  for  College  Women. 

Emilie  J.   Hutchinson,  Manager  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Bureau  of  Occupations,  !N'ew  York  Citt. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  give  you  a  kind  of  aeroplane  view  of  a  great 
many  different  things  that  are  being  demanded  of  college  women 
to-day.  There  are  certain  things  that  are  very  characteristic  of  the 
present  situation.  In  the  first  place  there  is  great  restlessness,  not 
only  among  college  girls  who  have  not  chosen  a  vocation,  but  among 
women  who  already  hold  positions.  They  feel  that  now  is  the 
psychological  moment  to  change.  We  find  in  the  second  place 
that  salaries  as  a  whole  have  gone  up.  Women  are  already  en- 
gaged in  something  like  260  different  occupations,  so  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  find  any  absolutely  new  occupation  for  women. 
I  shall  speak  chiefly  of  the  fields  in  which  there  is  the  greatest 
demand  at  the  present  time. 

The  call  for  stenographers  and  typrewriters  has  been  tlie  most 
conspicuous,  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned.  In  the  different 
departments  in  Washington^ they  have  asked  for  stenographers, 
not  by  tens,  twenties,  and  fifties,  but  by  hundreds.  But  I  think 
we  have  come  to  the  place  where  clerical  work,  stenography,  and 
typewriting  for  the  college  woman  have  gone  just  about  far 
enough.  A  great  many  of  these  stenographic  positions  lead  to 
nothing  else,  if  the  girl  is  really  a  good  stenographer,  for  she  is 
kept  as  a  stenographer.  If  she  does  not  make  good  as  a  steno- 
grapher, it  rather  damages  her  reputation  for  any  thing  else. 
Women  have  a  much  better  chance  of  rising  to  executive  positions 
by  going  into  manufacturing  enterprises,  business  houses,  or  de- 
partment stores,  and  learning  the  business  from  the  foundation. 

In  addition  to  the  stenographic  group  there  is  what  is  knowni  as 
the  clerical  group.  After  a  month's  course  in  a  filing  school 
women  may  become  filing  clerks,  or  they  may  even  obtain  posi- 
tions with  no  other  experience  than  a  college  education,  especially 
if  they  have  majored  in  mathematics. 

Another  unusual  demand  for  college  women  has  been  in  trans- 
lating. Women  who  have  a  knowledge  of  French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Norwegian,  or  any  of  the  modem 
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languages,  can  obtain  positions  without  difficulty  in  the  censor- 
ship department,  where  they  decode  the  cables  and  letters  that 
come  through  this  office. 

Then  there  has  been  a  tremendous  demand  in  the  field  of 
science,  especially  in  chemistry  and  physics.  We  have  filled 
many  positions  in  industrial  plants,  and  there  are  various  gov- 
ernment positions  where  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  re- 
quired. 

There  are  many  demands  for  women  who  can  offer  mathematics 
plus  economics,  to  do  statistical  work.  One  woman  who  had  this 
combination  is  making  an  investigation  to  determine  how  many 
more  telephones  might  be  installed  than  are  in  use  at  the  present 
time.  To  this  end  she  is  making  a  study  of  the  incomes  of  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States.  There  has  been  a  great  call  for  in- 
vestigators in  industrial  plants  at  work  on  government  contracts. 
Here  two  or  three  years'  experience  in  some  sort  of  social  work  is 
valuable. 

The  Liberty  Loan  campaigns,  the  food  conservation  movement, 
and  other  movements  of  a  similar  nature,  which  depend  for  their 
educational  work  upon  speeches  and  upon  special  articles,  have 
created  a  great  demand  for  the  publicity  worker.  Another  posi- 
tion which  has  come  into  prominence  recently  is  that  of  employ- 
ment manager. 

There  is  going  to  be  an  increasing  demand  for  women  who  have 
had  medical  training,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  appeal  to 
college  girls  to  give  their  time  to  this  training  if  possible.  Apart 
from  the  r^ular  military  needs,  there  has  been  an  unusual  call 
for  nurses  to  do  social  work  that  has  been  suffering  for  lack  of 
trained  nurses.  At  Vassar  College  they  are  offering  a  course  this 
summer  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  reduce  the  ordinary  period  of 
training  to  two  years  for  college  women. 

Another  remarkable  opportunity  for  women  is  presented  by 
the  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  agricultural  field,  an  opportunity 
which  is  connected  with  a  very  great  necessity  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  military  situation.  The  Land  Army  of  America, 
which  has  recently  been  organized,  is  planning  to  get  together 
agricultural  units  in  every  state  of  the  Union  and  send  them  out 
to  work  on  the  farms. 
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We  have  received  many  requests  for  policewomen  in  connection 
with  the  abnormal  situation  that  we  find  near  the  military  camps 
and  in  many  industrial  centers.  Here  girls  are  drifting  about 
from  one  place  to  another  as  strangers,  and  very  little  provision 
is  made  for  their  safety.  In  a  big  city  like  lN"ew  York  there  are 
between  30,000  and  40,000  soldiers  every  day,  most  of  whom 
have  never  been  there  before,  and  whenever  you  have  a  person, 
man  or  woman,  cut  loose  from  home  ties,  you  are  going  to  find 
more  or  less  departure  from  social  regularities.  We  are  recog- 
nizing slowly,  but  more  or  less  steadily,  that  it  is  a  woman's  job 
to  look  after  young  girls,  and  young  boys  too. 

War  conditions  have  given  especial  prominence  to  occupational 
therapy.  It  has  been  discovered  in  the  last  ten  years  that  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  helping  a  person  who  is  mentally  disturbed  is  to 
get  him  interested  in  doing  some  particular  thing.  About  35% 
of  the  wounded  men  who  are  permanently  disabled  have  to  be  re- 
educated, and  already  courses  in  occupational  therapy  are  being 
introduced  at  Columbia. 

Among  the  positions  open  to  any  one  who  can  qualify  under 
civil  service  rules  we  find  most  conspicuous  that  of  draftsman, 
and  those  who  have  had  training  in  mathematics  and  mechanical 
drawing  are  urged  to  fit  themselves  for  this  work.  How  many 
women  do  you  suppose  could  qualify  as  inspector  in  a  munition 
factory  ?  Yet  the  government  is  asking  for  women  as  well  as 
men  for  inspectors  of  rifles  and  small  arms.  Another  unusual 
examination  now  open  to  women  is  that  for  finger-print  classifier. 
The  best  way  to  obtain  the  training  for  this  position  is  to  go  to 
work  with  a  finger-print  expert.  The  government  is  also  calling 
for  deputy  ship  commissioners  to  conduct  employment  offices  for 
sailors,  keeping  a  registry  of  sailors  and  furnishing  them  to  cap- 
tains. There  are  other  positions  as  inspectors  of  waybills  on 
railroads.  It  is  really  the  time  of  great  opportunity  for  the 
women  who  want  to  do  any  thing  and  every  thing. 

These  fields  which  I  have  indicated  may  be  called  representa- 
tive and  typical,  but  the  list  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  The  op- 
portunity can  hardly  be  adequately  described.  I  think  that  if 
one  should  put  the  emphasis  upon  any  thing  to-day,  it  should  be 
upon  training  rather  than  opportunity.     The  opportunity  will 
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take  care  of  itself.  We  have  organized  at  the  intercollegiate 
bureau  a  separate  department  of  information  to  assemble  and 
give  out  information,  and  scores  'of  girls  come  to  us  over  the  week- 
end, not  looking  for  positions,  but  asking  what  positions  there  are, 
and  how  they  shall  train  for  them. 


Opportunities  in  a  Department  Store. 

Miss  Josephine  Sutton  of  William  Filene^s  Sons  Company^ 

Boston. 

A  department  store  offers  young  women  the  squarest  kind  of  a 
deal.  Here  women  can  obtain  larger  salaries  at  shorter  notice 
than  in  almost  any  other  calling.  The  managers  recognize  that 
they  need  women  in  their  employ  to  select  the  things  that  appeal 
most  to  women  and  to  induce  them  to  come  and  buy,  and  accord- 
ingly they  are  willing  to  pay  part  of  their  profits  to  women.  An- 
other reason  why  a  department  store  is  interesting  is  that  it  offers 
so  many  different  kinds  of  possibilities.  It  combines  advertising, 
secretarial  work,  educational  work,  library  work,  buying  and  sell- 
ing, and  employment  management.  If  one  department  does  not 
appeal  to  you,  you  can  go  into  another,  as  the  management  of  a 
firm  is  always  very  liberal  in  shifting  you  about.  'Not  long  ago  I 
read  a  document  that  contained  the  history  of  all  the  people  in  the 
firm  who  had  been  there  over  five  years.  Some  who  began  at  $4  a 
week  are  making  $100  now.  If  these  people,  most  of  whom  did 
not  have  the  advantages  of  a  college  education,  can  start  in  as 
stock-keepers  or  stenographers  and  come  up  within  a  period  of  ten 
years  to  positions  where  they  command  a  number  of  people  and 
where  their  influence  in  their  department,  is  considerable,  there 
is  no  limit  to  what  you  can  do  with  four  years  of  good  college 
training  behind  you.  ' 

In  secretarial  work  the  opportunities  are  varied.  You  may  be 
secretary  to  the  employment  manager  or  you  may  hold  a  position 
in  the  publicity  or  merchandise  departments.  It  is  possible  in  this 
way  to  learn  the  details'  of  the  office  and  then  step  into  some  exe- 
cutive position. 
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Advertising  is  a  good  field  for  young  women.  An  advertising 
office  usually  employs  one  man  who  is  called  the  advertising  or 
publicity  manager.  Under  him  are  artists  who  design  the  cuts 
and  men  and  women  who  write  the  copy.  This  is  a  good  opening 
for  women  who  have  an  original  way  of  expressing  themselves. 

The  merchandise  end  of  the  business  offers  many  attractions. 
You  will  enter  the  department  in  most  cases  as  a  saleswoman,  but 
if  you  show  that  you  are  made  of  the  right  stuff,  you  will  soon  be 
trained  for  an  assistant  buyer  and  perhaps  eventually  become  a 
buyer.  This  is  a  very  independent' kind  of  a  job,  calling  for 
initiative,  ability  to  handle  people  and  manipulate  figures,  and 
considerable  ability  to  sense  the  trend  of  the  times. 

In  our  firm  we  also  have  an  educational  department,  which  is 
composed  principally  of  college  girls.  It  is  the  duty  of  that  force 
to  educate  our  employees,  going  through  the  establishment  to  dis- 
cover things  that  might  be  improved,  and  making  suggestions  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  business. 


The  Employment  Manager. 

Maey  B.  GelsoNj  Superintendent  of  the  Employment  and 

Service  Departments  in  the  Cloth  craft  Shops, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

People  often  regard  the  war  as  the  direct  cause  of  many  innova- 
tions in  our  industries,  but  I  think  it  has  only  accelerated  a  ten- 
dency already  existing.  For  a  long  time  previous  to  the  war, 
manufacturers  realized  that  the  old  hit-or-miss  methods  could  no 
longer  endure,  if  the  well-being  of  the  workers  and  employees  was 
to  be  assured.  In  order  to  reduce  the  labor  turnover  and  increase 
production,  many  employers  have  found  it  wise  to  install  a  central 
employment  department.  What  are  some  of  the  duties  of  this 
department  in  stabilizing  a  force  of  workers  ?  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  concerned  with  the  proper  selection  of  people.  Careful 
records  are  kept,  and  interviews  are  held  before  the  people  are 
employed.  Often  mental  and  manual  dexterity  tests  are  applied. 
It  is  also  very  important  to  follow  up  the  people  closely,  to  see  that 
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they  are  not  thrown  in,  to  sink  or  swim,  by  the  grace  of  God  or 
the  help  of  their  fellow  workers,  but  that  they  are  shown  how. 

One  %vill  find  in  any  large  organization  different  departments 
whose  duty  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  workers.  The  instruction  de- 
partment must  train  the  new  workers.  The  employment  depart- 
ment must  follow  them  up  on  the  human  side,  see  if  they  are 
happily  placed  and  getting  on  all  right,  or  if  they  need  another 
kind  of  work.  Then  it  is  very  inlportant  to  follow  up  the  health 
of  the  employees.  To  that  end  we  insist  upon  periodical  physical 
examinations.  We  also  try  to  have  proper  recreation,  for  this 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  health  and  spirit  of  the  worker,  and 
his  spirit  affects  his  output.  If  he  is  discontented  and  unhappy, 
he  is  not  going  to  turn  out  good  work,  no  matter  how  well  hr.  may 
be  physically.  Very  often  the  work  in  the  service  department 
takes  you  right  into  the  homes  of  the  workers.  The  good  working 
conditions  for  eight  or  nine  hours  accomplish  very  little  if  the  rest 
of  the  time  is  spent  under  bad  living  conditions. 

Chances  of  advancement  mean  a  great  deal,  so  it  is  essential  to 
have  a  promotional  scheme  mapped  out  in  every  factory.  There 
is  thus  introduced  the  element  of  incentive,  and  without  incentive 
an  organization  perishes  of  dry  rot.  There  must  be  a  real  chance 
to  go  higher  up.  And  in  the  course  of  going  higher  up  all  sorts 
of  petty  troubles  are  bound  to  occur.  So  the  employment  depart- 
ment is  forced  to  act  as  a  sort  of  police  court.  We  are  trying, 
however,  to  make  foremen  more  and  more  responsible  for  handling 
their  own  cases  of  discipline. 

Individuals  are  most  interested,  of  course,  in  knowing  how  to 
get  into  the  work.  I  do  not  believe  therfe  is  much  opportunity  in 
direct  employment  work  for  very  young  people,  but  I  do  rliink 
there  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  for  the  person  who  is  really 
serious  about  going  into  this  kind  of  work  to  go  into  the  manu- 
facturing end  of  the  business  and  work  up  from  there.  Unless 
one  is  ready  to  do  hard  work  and  not  be  condescending,  she  will 
not  succeed.  Remember  young  women,  that  you  are  just  begin- 
ning life,  the  life  of  the  worker.  You  have  had  four  sheltered 
years  in  college,  and  now  you  are  going  to  learn  about  real  life. 
If  you  go  in  with  the  right  spirit,  you  will  make  a  great  success. 
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Opportunities  for  Executive  Work  in  Industry. 

Henby  p.  Kendall,  President  of  the  Lewis  Manueactueing 
Company,  I^Torwood,  Mass. 

The  war  has  changed  many  things.  Along  with  a  few  othei* 
companies  we  have  felt  that  the  minor  and  chief  executive  posi- 
tions in  industries  that  are  held  bj  men  may  have  to  he  filled  by 
women.  That  being  the  case,  we  concluded  that  the  people  who 
got  there  first  would  get  the  best  selection  and  also  have  more 
time  in  which  to  train  and  develop  their  executives.  So  I  got  in 
touch  with  seven  or  eight  women's  colleges  and  told  them  that  we 
had  some  opportunities  for  college  graduates  who  were  willing  to 
start  in  the  work  rooms  and  that  possibly  there  might  be  some 
chance  to  work  in  an  executive  capacity. 

Last  night  I  attended  a  meeting  of  a  club  started  by  some  of  the 
men  in  the  plant  who  wanted  to  carry  on  some  educational  work 
among  themselves  to  broaden  their  point  of  view  and  enable  them 
to  take  positions  of  larger  responsibility.  Half  of  the  men  in  that 
club  were  women,  ten  of  them  college  women.  When  they  are  in 
the  work  rooms,  they  are  dressed  no  better  than  the  other  opera- 
tives. They  all  ring  in  on  a  time  clock,  hang  their  hats  and  cloaks 
with  the  others,  and  are  very  good  democrats.  They  have  to  make 
some  sacrifices,  but  I  believe  they  are  going  to  work  into  positions 
of  responsibility.  They  have  an  opportunity  for  getting  the 
worker's  psychology  that  the  social  reformer  and  theorist  do  not 
have.  There  is  no  social  work  which  is  as  effective  as  the  social 
work  devoid  of  paternalism,  that  can  be  done  in  the  factory.  The 
social  secretary,  the  factory  nurse,  the  factory  physician,  the  em- 
ployment manager,  and  the  higher  type  of  foremen  and  superin- 
tendents have  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  making  citizens  and 
developing  the  community. 

My  professor  of  philosophy  used  to  impress  on  us  two  things; 
one  of  them  was  to  look  at  the  part  in  the  light  of  the  whole,  and 
the  other  was  not  to  judge  by  results  or  to  look  at  those,  but  to 
look  at  processes.  If  the  people  who  start  in  industry  can  get 
the  proper  perspective  and  see  opportunities  of  development,  then 
they  are  always  thinking  of  to-day's  work  and  this  week's  exper- 
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iences  in  the  light  of  the  whole.  The  other  maxim  entails  the 
necessity  of  looking  below  surface  results  for  underlying  princi- 
ples, and  making  decisions  in  the  light  of  these.  Too  many  men 
high  up  in  industry  are  superficial,  and  because  of  that  fact  there 
is  a  great  opportunity  for  men  and  women  of  trained  minds  who 
are  thorough  and  broad-minded,  and  far-sighted. 

I  think  that  any  opportunity  ought  to  be  as  open  to  the  college- 
trained  girl  as  the  college-trained  man.  And  when  you  ask  about 
opportunities,  I  can  simply  say  the  opportunities  will  be  arrived 
at  by  the  same  road,  the  same  work,  the  same  loyalty,  the  same  in- 
dustry, the  same  intelligence,  that  the  opportunities  are  arrived 
at  by  the  college-trained  man,  and  you  cannot  generalize  about 
that. 


Opportunities  for  Women  in  Government 

Service.  • 

Julia  C.  Latheop,  Chief  of  the  Childken's  Btjeeau^  U.  S. 
Depaetment  of  Labor,  Washington. 

In  18Y0  Congress  passed  a  law  providing  that  women  may,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  head  of  any  department,  be  appointed  to  any 
clerkship  upon  the  same  requirements  and  conditions  and  with  the 
same  compensation  as  prescribed  for  men.  It  was  not  until  1883 
that  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  a  system  of  examinations  and 
merit  tests  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  system  of  appointment 
by  favor.  From  1883  on,  civil  service  laws  have  been  in  opera- 
tion, constantly  growing  in  scope  and  in  precision.  They  are 
designed  to  select  and  secure  for  the  government  service  people 
who  are  qualified  for  performing  the  non-military  or  civil  service 
of  the  federal  government.  In  themselves,  since  they  put  quality 
rather  than  any  other  consideration  to  the  fore,  they  give  women 
and  men  an  equal  chance.  Hence  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  steadily  been  a  silent  but  important  factor  in  secur- 
ing the  rights  of  women  to  equal  opportunities  with  men.  How- 
ever, at  this  time  we  are  interested  far  more  in  the  acute  emer- 
gency which  confronts  us  than  in  history.     Since   the  United 
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States  entered  the  war,  the  number  of  women  coming  into  the 
civil  service  has  been  vastly  increased;  and  while  more  men  than 
women  were  appointed  to  positions  in  Washington  before  the  war, 
the  proportion  is  now  reversed.  When  war  was  declared,  there 
were  about  12,000  women  in  the  service  in  Washington;  about 
20,000,  it  is  estimated,  have  been  appointed  since  the  war  began. 
Thus  there  are  now  32,000  women  here,  and  the  number  is  con- 
stantly growing.  These  are  women  in  the  civil  service.  Indeed 
the  Federal  Civil  Service  Commission  maintains  a  vigorous  re- 
cruiting agency  especially  devoted  to  securing  good  womejji  candi- 
dates for  government  departments.  It  is  assisted  in  its  efforts 
to  advertise  opportunities  for  women  and  to  secure  good  candi- 
dates by  the  publishers  of  many  magazines  and  periodicals,  who 
are  giving  hundreds  of  full  page  display  advertisements  for  this 
purpose.  The  Commission  is  assisted  again  in  its  recruiting  by 
the  moving  picture  companies,  who  are  constantly  preparing 
films  and  lantern  slides  showing  what  women  can  do  for  the  gov- 
emmeftit.  The  other  day  a  movie  was  staged  on  the  roof  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  building  in  Washington,  with  a  quick 
girl  typist  doing  her  best  with  a  fine  soldier  lent  by  the  war  de- 
partment and  an  equally  fine  marine,  furnished  by  the  navy,  stand- 
ing guard  on  either  side.  For  the  average  young  woman  who  has 
had  no  special  business  experience,  undoubtedly  stenography  and 
typewriting  are  the  best  qualifications  to  offer  the  government. 
There  is  an  endless  demand  for  competent  secretaries,  and  the 
ability  to  do  more  responsible  work  is  soon  found  out,  in  days  like 
these  when  the  power  to  take  responsibility  is  at  a  premium. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  especially  endeavoring  to  se- 
cure general  clerks  with  business  experience,  stenographers,  and 
typists.  Examinations  for  stenographers  are  held  every  Tues- 
day in  about  four  hundred  branches  of  the  Commission  through- 
out the  country.  Wherever  a  class  of  four  candidates  requests  it 
a  special  examiner  will  be  sent  by  the  Commission.  The  enter- 
ing salaries  for  stenographers  and  typewriters  range  from  one 
thousand  to  twelve  hundred  a  year.  Candidates  who  are  willing 
to  give  up  other  work  and  come  to  Washington  as  a  patriotic  ser- 
vice must  not  be  discouraged  if  they  do  not  at  first  secure  posi- 
tions which  seem  quite  commensurate  with  their  abilities.    While 
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better  education  and  experience,  given  equal  brains  and  adapta- 
bility to  start  with,  count  in  the  long  run,  it  is  clear  that  good 
office  experience  is  an  immediate  asset  and  if  it  can  not  be 
brought,  it  must  be  learned  afterward. 

Certain  new  opportunities  are  just  opening  to  women  in  the  Civil 
Service,  and  women  are  now  admitted  to  a  great  many  examina- 
tions to  which  they  were  not  admitted  before  the  war.  Drafts- 
manship, for  instance,  has  not  heretofore  been  open  to  women, 
but  now  even  ship  draftsmanship  is  open  for  the  first  time.  The 
ship  building  work  of  the  government  demands  an  extraordinary 
number  of  skilled  draftsman,  who  were  difficult  to  obtain  even 
before  the  war  began,  and  now  so  great  is  the  need  that  certain 
universities  and  colleges  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  give 
a  special  short  course  in  naval  architecture  this  spring.  Among 
the  institutions  are :  Massachusetts  Institute  bf  Technology ; 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology;  University  of  Michigan;  Uni- 
versity of  Washington ;  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana.  It  will 
be  seen  that  most  of  these  institutions  are  open  to  women  students. 
The  examinations  for  rural  mail  carriers  are  now  open  to  women. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  housing 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  District  Council  of  Defense 
has  now  assumed  responsibility  for  housing,  and  is  not  only  list- 
ing but  inspecting  all  premises  offered  for  rent.  It  is  stated  that 
there  are  still  excellent  a.ccommodations  available  a  little  way  out 
of  town,  and  for  candidates  coming  in  the  spring  who  expect  to 
spend  the  summer,  here  the  suburban  residences  are  particularly 
inviting.  A  booth  at  the  Union  Station  is  open  the  24  hours 
round,  and  a  responsible  representative  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  is  always  in  charge  to  direct  strangers  in 
the  city  to  comfortable  and  respectable  quarters. 

In  addition  to  the  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  positions 
in  the  federal  service  which  are  filled  by  competitive  examinations 
there  are  about  as  many  more  subject  to  competitive  examination 
in  the  state  and  city  services.  There  are  nine  states  and  more 
than  two  hundred  cities  operating  under  the  merit  system,  where 
women  and  men  are  examined  and  appointed  and  promoted  on 
the  same  basis.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  states  in  its  last 
annual  report  that  in  the  "state  services,  the  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  in  the  city  services,  the  bureaus  devoted  to  social  work. 
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offer  an  inviting  career  for  women,  in  whicli  they  have  an  as- 
sured tenure  and  advancement  under  efficiency  systems.  Chicago, 
iN'ew  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  are  cities  in  which  these 
opportunities  are  especially  marked." 


Opportunities  'for  Training  School  Graduates 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  War  Work. 

Caeoline  B.  Dow^  Deais-  of  the  N'ational  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Training  School,  IsTew  York  City. 

The  war  work  undertaken  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  not  new.  It  is 
merely  an  intensifying  and  extending  of  the  normal  work.  Prac- 
tically the  only  interesting  new  feature  is  the  hostess  house  work, 
which  was  developed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  commanders  of  train- 
ing camps  to  meet  the  war  emergencies.  The  contrast  between  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  work  and  ours  is  that  as  the 
men  go  to  war,  the  numbers  in  the  cities  are  reduced,  and  their 
strictly  community  responsibilities  are  lessened.  As  women  come  in 
to  take  the  places  of  the  men,  our  work  increases.  We  are  dealing 
with  all  the  problems  that  affect  the  welfare  of  women,  housing, 
recreation,  conditions  of  sanitation  protection,  health,  etc.  One 
of  the  most  acute  problems  is  that  of  housing.  Hundreds  of 
women  are  descending  on  communities,  many  of  them  small  ones, 
to  do  government  work  in  connection  with  the  war.  There  is  no 
provision  for  their  housing  or  recreation,  and  by  both  of  these 
things  moral  conditions  are  affected.  We  are  also  working  with 
colored  women  and  girls  who. are  coming  into  industry  in  large 
numbers,  and  must  be  both  guided  and  protected. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  our  work  is  carried  on  in  com- 
munities near  military  camps.  The  work  is  both  educational 
and  recreative,  aiming  to  direct  into  wholesome  channels  the  en- 
thusiasm,  patriotism,   and  imagination  of  the   adolescent  girl. 
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Some  of  this  is  done  under  the  name  of  Patriotic  League  work, 
which  is  best  described  bj  the  following  pledge  that  has  been 
signed  by  over  300,000  girls:  "Eealizing  my  nation's  need,  I 
will  express  my  patriotism  by  doing  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
whatever  work  I  have  to  do.  I  will  be  dignified,  thoughtful  of 
the  welfare  of  others,  including  women  of  other  nations,  careful 
to  keep  such  standards  of  living  as  'shall  make  me  a  good  citizen. 
I  will  render  whatever  concrete  service  I  can  at  this  time  to  my 
country." 

Our  work  with  non-English  speaking  women  is  assuming  large 
proportions.  The  men  of  the  family  have  in  many  cases  gone  to 
camps  without  an  opportunity  to  explain  to  their  families  and 
without  the  knowledge  that  they  could  legitimately  be  exempted. 
The  women  try  to  follow  them,  either  to  find  work  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  camps,  or  to  settle  some  family  problem,  or  merely 
to  say  good-by  before  the  men  go  to  the  other  side.  In  the  hostess 
houses,  we  have  interpreters  who  speak  various  languages,  and  in 
some  cities  we  have  bureaus  for  interpreting.  At  headquarters 
there  is  a  staff  of  interpreters  for  translating  government  leaflets 
and  various  pieces  of  civic  information  into  over  30  languages. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  stimulate  the  editors  of  foreign  language 
papers  to  publish  war  and  camp  news  which  will  be  just  as 
eagerly  read  by  the  families  left  behind  as  is  the  news  for  which 
we  look  so  eagerly  in  our  daily  papers.  We  are  also  trying  to 
keep  soldiers  and  their  families  in  touch  by  helping  them  in  their 
correspondence  and  attempting  to  locate  lost  relatives  and 
friends.  As  noted  before,  none  of  this  work  is  a  direct  outcome 
of  the  war.  We  have  been  doing  work  in  all  of  these  directions 
for  many  years.  But  because  we  are  a  woman's  organization 
more  than  50  years  old,  we  have  more  facilities  and  more  effec- 
tive methods  of  work  than  a  younger  organization  could  possibly 
possess. 
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The  Relation  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  to 
Vocational  Guidance. 

Roy  Willmaetii  Kelly,  Dikectob  of  the  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional Guidance,  Division  of  Education, 
Haevaed  Univeesity. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  our  colleges  should  consider 
the  question  of  vocational  guidance  at  this  time.  While  many 
issues  have  been  clouded  by  the  smoke  of  the  European  conflict, 
certain  other  questions  have  been  made  to  appear  in  a  very  much 
clearer  light  than  heretofore.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  we  have 
only  recently  passed  our  first  national  legislation  with  respect 
to  child  labor.  The  machinery  is  just  being  put  into 
operation  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Smith-Hughes  bill,  by  which 
federal  aid  is  to  be  given  to  vocational  education.  Similarly,  we 
are  thinking  more  definitely  than  ever  before  of  the  importance 
of  sustaining  and  encouraging  education  through  state  and  nation- 
al agencies. 

Probably  no  movement  has  received  the  same  impetus  as  that 
which  has  been  furnished  to  the  organized  eifort  to  place  in  our 
large  industrial  establishments  some  systematic  means  of  select- 
ing, training,  promoting,  and  caring  for  the  welfare  of  our  em- 
ployees. The  loss  of  a  million  and  a  half  men  to  industry  who 
have  gone  into  the  training  camps,  and  the  cutting  off  of  the  an- 
nual influx  of  a  million  immigrants  from  Europe  have  made  us 
realize  that  we  can  no  longer  follow  wasteful  methods  in  dealing 
with  the  personal  elements  in  organization.  When  it  is  possible 
to  state,  as  one  employment  manager  does,  that  a  million  men 
were  hired  to  keep  up  a  working  force  of  10,000  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  hydro-electrical  plant  in  Mexico,  and  when,  as  every 
one  knows,  enormous  numbers  of  workmen  enter  the  organization 
for  brief  periods  of  time  on  every  large  construction  task,  we  can 
not  fail  to  recognize  the  importance  of  dealing  with  this  question 
in  some  fundamental  way. 

The  government  is  now  making  plans  for  offering  intensive 
training  courses  for  employment  managers  and  welfare  workers 
whose  duly  it  will  be  to  endeavor  to  stabilize  employment  in  all 
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of  our  large  munition  factories,  ship  yards,  and  other  concerns 
engaged  on . government  work.  This  is  excellent  as  a  beginning; 
but  we  cannot  hope  that  any  employment  manager  or  vocational 
counselor  can  successfully  select  people  for  employment  in  which 
they  are  likely  to  be  contented  or  render  really  efficient  service 
when  the  persons  who  apply  at  their  offices  have  not  had  the  neces- 
sary preliminary  instruction  and  guidance. 

The  misconception  ought  not  to  be  entertained  that  vocational 
guidance  or  ejnployment  management  can  be  confined  to  the 
problems  connected  with  the  placement  of  juvenile  labor  or  to  the 
selection  and  guidance  of  mechanics  and  laborers.  While  the 
numbers  involved  are  not  so  large  and  the  immediate  effects  upon 
industry  are  not  so  apparent,  the  misfits  in  professional  life  are 
quite  as  numerous  and  the  changes  in  occupation  nearly  as  fre- 
quent as  those  found  in  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits. 
Every  college  of  liberal  arts  has  a  real  duty  to  perform  in  helping 
its  students  not  only  in  the  wise  selection  of  courses,  but  also  in 
making  the  right  choice  of  a  vocation  and  in  preparing  for  it. 

Some  factors  of  the  relations  which  ought  to  exist  between  our 
colleges  and  this  field  appear  to  me  to  be  of  importance  in  the 
present  crisis.  In  the  first  place,  our  women's  colleges  espec- 
ially can  be  of  assistance  in  furnishing  better  information  to 
their  students  and  graduates  as  to  the  manifold  industrial  and 
professional  opportunities  now  being  opened  to  women.  The 
Bureau  at  Wheaton  has  done  some  good  work  by  way  of  a  be- 
ginning. The  mere  fact  that  a  small  library  has  been  brought 
together  and  that  suggestions  and  advice  are  being  offered  through 
an  organized  agency  cannot  fail  to  set  both  teachers  and  students 
to  thinking  of  their  opportunities  and  obligations.  My  only  sug- 
gestion would  be  that  this  ought  to  be  carried  a  ,step  further  by 
employing  a  paid  secretary  and  investigators  who  can  bring  to- 
gether material  for  the  use  of  a  number  of  colleges.  The  work 
of  students  in  the  departments  of  education,  sociology,  and  eco- 
nomics can  be  made  exceedingly  valuable  as  contributary  to  what- 
iever  such  a  bureau  may  attempt. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  developments  of  vocational  guid- 
ance has  been  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  "life-career 
class",  or  study  of    occupations    in    secondary    schools.       Such 
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a  course  aims  tc  deal  in  a  general  way  with  the  broader 
classifications  into  which  occupations  may  be  grouped.  I  be-, 
lieve  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  extend  such  a  course  to  the  fresh- 
man year  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  At  Reed  College  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  a  course  is  given  in  the  freshman  year  called  "Col- 
lege Life".  This  course  includes  such  topics  as  the  following: 
The  purpose  of  the  college;  selection  of  courses;  methods  of 
study ;  use  of  library ;  reading ;  recreation ;  health ;  relation  of  the 
college  to  the  community;  choice  of  a  vocation.  Another  means 
of  acquainting  our  college  students  with  vocational  opportunities 
is  the  use  of  conferences  of  the  sort  which  is  opening  at  Wheaton 
to-day. 

Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cooperation  which 
should  exist  between  secondary  schools  and  colleges  in  the  matter 
of  educational  guidance.  'Not  all  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
wise  choice  of  an  institution  or  for  the  election  of  departments  or 
courses  can  be  thrust  back  upon  the  lower  school.  Much  more 
attention  must  be  given  by  colleges  to  this  phase  of  vocational 
guidance  if  we  are  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  college  stu- 
dents will  not  be  taking  cpurses  for  which  they  are  decidedly  un- 
fitted or  attempting  to  enter  vocations  in  which  they  have  no  in- 
terest or  for  which  they  have  no  aptitude. 


Some  Economic  Facts  in  the  Development 
of  Manufacturing  in  the  United  States. 

Malcolm  Keie,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industry, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
{Concluded  from  March  "Education") 
^jiiiHiiiiiiioiKHiiiiiiK^  jj J]  situation  of  American  manufacturers  during  and 
I      rw^      I    after  the  second  war  with  Britain  differed  in  two 
I         I         I    marked  ways  from  the  first.     The  Eevolution  had 
I  I   brought  about  an  expansion  of  household  manufac- 

Hl^iiiiiiiiiiiiiciiiiiiiiiiincS  turing  but  the  War  of  1812  firmly  established  the 
I  I    Factory  System  in  the  United  States.    For  illustra- 

i  i    tion,  the  first  complete  cotton  factory  of  America 

*"""""'"°""""""'*  was  erected  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts;  in  1814, 
and  the  power  loom  dates  from  the  same  time  and  place.  Before 
the  War  of  1812  there  were  but  a  few  small  cotton  mills  and  these 
made  yam  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  to  household  weavers,  but 
after  the  war  large  mills  or  factories  carrying  on  both  spinning 
and  weaving  were  set  up  on  the  greater  rivers.  Lowell  and  later 
Lawrence  are  examples  of  this  development. 

The  second  characteristic  that. made  1815  different  from  1Y82 
was  the  rapid  subsidence  of  the  sudden  fierce  foreign  competition 
that  arose  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  dumping  of  articles  of 
alien  manufacture  in  our  markets  did  not  continue  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  We  were  not  in  the  weak  condition  that  prostrated 
manufacturing  after  the  Revolution;  our  political  status  was  no 
longer  chaotic,  our  internal  affairs  had  been  adjusted.  Then,  too, 
American  money  to  pay  for  foreign  goods  was  soon  exhausted  and 
our  credit  was  no  good,  so  we  could  not  make  purchases  abroad 
even  when  we  so  desired.  Finally,  the  English  had  enough  busi- 
ness at  home  both  in  their  war  preparations  against  !N"apoleon,  and 
in  their  peaceful  conquest  of  continental  markets  and  consequently 
did  not  bring  pressure  to  bear  to  save  the  American  market. 
Since  the  period  of  suffering  for  American  factory  owners  was  not 
greatly  prolonged,  it  weeded  out  the  weakest  and  left  the  strong 
in  a  good  position  to  seek  control  of  their  own  domestic  market. 

We  are  prone  to  look  upon  the  English  as  invaders  of  our  field 
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of  operation  in  these  two  commercial  wars  after  political  wars; 
we  speak  of  their  efforts  to  regain  a  foothold  here  as  raids.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  English  who  previous  to  1776  and  large- 
ly before  1812  had  possessed  this  market;  their  struggles 
were  to  protect  what  they  considered  their  own.  We  were 
the  upstarts  who  routed  their  commercial  forces,  and  finally -drove 
them  back  into  the  sea,  claiming  for  ourselves  a  market  that  had 
never  before  been  ours,  but  which  we  naturally  considered  to  be 
our  lawful  prize. 

The  fields  in  which  our  inroads  upon  the  former  English  pre- 
rogatives were  most  successful  were  cotton  and  iron  manufacture. 
Between  1814  and  1830  these  two  became  thoroughly  a  part  of  our 
economic  structure  and  defied  foreign  competition  to  dislodge  them. 

Why  the  cotton  industry  should  so  early  and  so  easily  shake  off 
alien  domination  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  Of  all  the  great  manu- 
facturing projects,  cotton  was  the  only  one  that  came  into  existence 
after  the  shift  from  hand  labor  to  machines  or  the  change  from 
houses  to  factories.  Any  operation  calling  for  skilled  male  manual 
labor  would  have  failed  in  America  when  fighting  against  foreign 
competition  because  our  male  workers  were  few  in  number  and 
highly  paid.  But  cotton  manufacture  was  not  only  conducted  by 
machines  but  demanded  unskilled  female  attendants.  Of  these 
there  was  no  dearth,  for  up  to  the  opening  of  the  Waltham  cotton 
factory,  there  was  no  means  by  which  a  woman  could  be  economi- 
cally independent,  yet  there  were  scores  of  widows  and  unmarried 
women  who  were  galled  by  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  a  male  rel- 
ative for  charity.  These  women  hailed  factories  as  their  libera- 
;tors  from  economic  slavery.  To  their  number  was  added  the 
young  women  who  were  attracted  by  the  spirit  of  adventure  or  the 
desire  for  an  extra  or  a  personal  income.  Hence  the  usual  handi- 
cap against  a  manufacturing  undertaking,  namely  the  lack  of 
labor,  was  not  existent  in  the  case  of  the  early  cotton  mills. 

The  lack  of  capital,  too,  that  heretofore  had  checked  the  growth 
of  manufacturing  was  removed  from  the  organizers  of  the  cotton 
industry,  for  the  expansion  of  the  factory  idea  came  at  just  the 
time  when  there  was  a  contraction  in  coiimiercial  profit  and  mer- 
chants sought  new  avenues  of  investment. 
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With  labor  and  capital  requirements  satisfied,  the  next  requisite 
was  water  power.  Eastern  United  States,  especially  ITew  England, 
is  splendidly  endowed  by  nature  with  power  sites  both  small  and 
large,  so  no  difficulty  was  raised  on  that  score.  The  place  that 
brought  together  labor,  capital  and  power  was  the  natural  loca- 
tion for  the  new  industry,  and  'New  England  was  that  place. 
Sailors'  wives,  sisters  or  daughters,  the  female  members  of  farm- 
ers' families  struggling  against  debt  upon  an  unproductive  farm ; 
these  constituted  the  labor.  Boston,  Salem,  New  Bedford,  Provi- 
dence and  New  Havien  were  commercial  capitols,  and  as  such,  con- 
tained many  a  citizen  of  wealth  anxious  for  lucrative  investments. 
Countless  brooks,  small  streams  like  the  Blackstone  or  the  Suinne- 
baug  and  larger  rivers  such  as  the  Merrimac  or  Connecticut,  fur- 
nished the  power.  As  a  result  JiTew  England  immediately  took 
the  lead  in  cotton  making  and  has  never  been  jostled  from  that 
position. 

The  success  of  cotton  factories  was  also  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  Americans  were  accustomed  to  wearing  light  clothing.  Before 
the  Revolution,  England,  careful  of  her  own  wool  industry  and 
also  unsuited  to  cotton  cloth  by  her  climate,  had  prohibited  the 
sale  of  calico  from  India  within  her  bounds.  But  wishing  to  sup- 
port one  colony  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  she  had  encouraged  the 
sale  of  calico  in  America.  Since  this  cloth  fitted  our  environ- 
ment, it  was  eagerly  received  here.  Our  habit  of  using  light 
materials  paved  the  way  for  cotton  goods,  because  they  were  no 
new  things  and  did  not  have  to  wait  for  peoples'  minds  to  be 
educated  to  their  use. 

The  early  mill  owners  were  wise  enough  too,  to  make  no  attempt 
to  produce  fancy  goods.  Their  product  had  no  pattern  either  in 
design  or  weave,  but  was  a  plain,  heavy  white  cloth,  standard  in 
character  and  suitable  for  uses,  such  as  sheeting,  that  were  con- 
stant in  demand.  The  adoption  of  this  standard  universally  re- 
quired cloth  accounts  in  a  large  measure  for  the  immediate  success 
of  our  cotton  factories. 

This  success  may  be  measured  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
mills  and  by  the  rapidly  mounting  consumption  of  raw  material. 
In  1810  there  were  but  eighty-seven  mills  in  the  United  States  but 
by  1826  there  were  no  less  than  four  hundred.    In  1811  our  mills 
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consumed  seventeen  million  pounds  of  cotton;  in  1831  the  amount 
was  seventy-seven  million  pounds,  a  four-fold  increase  in  twenty- 
years. 

ISTot  only  cotton  but  iron  manufacture  also  emerged  from  ob- 
scurity between  1814  and  1830.  The  reasons  for  the  growth  of 
the  iron  industry  were  the  large  demands  for  iron  tools  upon  the 
rapidly  multiplying  farms  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  use  of  iron 
in  textile  and  other  machinery  in  shops  whose  sole  output  was 
machines.  The  iron  industry,  however,  did  not  make  any  such 
startling  strides  as  the  cotton,  nor  as  it  itself  did  in  a  later  period 
when  railroads  greatly  increased  the  use  of  iron. 

The  wool  industry  struggled  along  in  the  wake  of  cotton,  but 
far  behind  it.  For  instance  power  weaving  was  introduced  in 
cotton  manufacture  in  1814  but  not  until  1830  in  wool.  There 
was  no  staple  standard  wool  cloth  and  its  sale  was  too  subject  to 
vagaries  of  style  to  warrant  large  scale  factory  output.  Moreover 
it  was  still  bound  by  the  necessity  for  skilled  male  employees  so  it 
did  not  share  the  success  of  its  sister  textile  industry. 

Although  other  industries  had  hardly  shaken  off  the  shackles  of 
domestic  production,  yet  as  a  nation  we  became  more  self  suffi- 
cient in  this  period  before  1830.  This  fact  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  imports  per  capita : 

1791-1800    $8.25 

1800-1810    9.90 

1815-1820    3.50 

1820-1830    5.10 

Despite  a  larger  population,  our  imports  were  much  less  per 
capita  in  1830  than  they  had  been  in  1800. 

The  whole  period  between  the  Revolution  and  1830  is  marked 
first  by  the  stimuli  afforded  by  the  two  wars  with  their  conse- 
quent reactions,  but  it  is  most  distinguished  by  the  growth  of  cot- 
ton manufacture  and  the  emergence  of  iron.. 

After  1830  and  before  the  Civil  War  many  changes  that  im- 
proved the  -opportunities  in  manufacturing  took  place;  ihe  chief 
among  them  were  the  introduction  of  railway  transportation,  the 
elimination  of  the  fear  of  labor  shortage,  the  expansion  of  the 
domestic  market,  and  the  invention  of  new  machines. 
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Ko  other  influence  so  profund  as  tlie  building  of  railroads  has 
ever  been  brought  to  bear  upon  American  manufacturing.  Rail- 
roads permitted  the  segregation  of  manufactures  into  places  where 
it  could  be  conducted  most  economically ;  railroads  broke  down  the 
necessity  for  purely  local  industries;  railroads  opened  the  whole 
great  length  and  width  of  our  country  as  a  market  for  a  manufac- 
urer  located  anywhere  within  it;  railroads  created  new  markets 
not  only  for  their  own  needs  but  in  the  hitherto  inaccessible  regions 
too  remote  from  the  highways  of  commerce  to  warrant  settlement ; 
railroads  enabled  manufacturers  to  draw  upon  the  whole  country 
for  raw  materials ;  railroads  perriiitted  large  scale  production  with 
its  economies ;  in  short  modern  industry  would  be  impossible  with- 
out this  all  essential  connecting  link.  Of  course  not  all  the  fore- 
going statement  is  true  of  the  period  between  1830  and  1860,  for 
railroads  did  not  penetrate  the  trans-Mississippi  region  until  after 
the  Civil  War,  but  the  relative  influence  upon  the  manufacturing 
of  the  time  was  as  great  as  at  the  present  day. 

One  of  the  effects  the  early  railroads  had  upon  manufacturing 
was  the  enlargement  of  the  labor  force.  The  railroads  brought 
middle  western  farms  in  competition  with  ISTew  England  and  iTew 
York.  These  farms  had  been  hard  hit  already  by  the  Erie  Canal, 
but  the  railroads  delivered  a  finishing  blow.  Farms  in  the  east 
were  abandoned  to  their  fate  and  their  former  owners  sought  re- 
fuge in  factories.  Labor  seeking  factory  jobs  Was  a  novel  ex- 
perience for  America  where  manufacturers  were  accustomed  to 
combing  the  highways  and  by-ways  to  induce  workers  to  accept 
places  in  the  mills.  The  abandonment  of  eastern  farms  gave,  for 
the  first  time  to  factories,  an  available  supply  of  labor.  But  the 
railroads  did  more  than  this;  they  gave  an  impetus  to  the  use  of 
farm  machinery  by  opening  territories  where  it  was  impossible  to 
secure  agricultural  labor.  The  machines  in  turn  freed  farm  la- 
borers everywhere.  These  former  farm  servants,  too,  drifted  to  the 
factories.  Then  the  railroads  extended  dazzling  opportunities  to 
immigrants  by  making  public  lands  available  for  settlement.  This 
started  an  immigrant  flow  that  the  factories  tapped  to  good  ad- 
vantage. So  after  1830  labor  shortage  was  no  longer  acute;  it 
had  been  alleviated  by  the  forces  set  in  motion  by  the  railroads. 
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The  railroads,  too,  brought  a  greater  market  to  the  factory  doors. 
Farmers  differentiated  their  crops  into  those  sold  for  money  and 
those  used  to  supply  home  needs.  The  abandonment  of  general 
,  farming  in  favor  of  money-crop-agriculture  created  a  demand  for 
all  those  things  each  farmstead  had  formerly  produced  for  itself. 
The  railroads  multiplied  the  number  of  farms  too,  so  by  this  means 
alone  the  home  market  for  American  factories  was  greatly  en- 
larged. Furthermore,  the  whole  population  of  the  country  was 
increatsing  rapidly.  In  1840  we  had  seventeen  million  people 
but  by  1860  our  population  was  thirty-one  million.  Consequently 
factories  were  assured  of  a  ready  sale  for  their  products  and  a  con- 
tinuously greater  sale  each  year  because  the  country  was  filling 
with  people,  and  industries  were  becoming  specialized. 

Factories  were  able  to  respond  to  these  incentives  because  capi- 
tal had  become  easier  to  get  and  also  for  the  reason  that  new 
machines  were  invented. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1849  soon  made  itself  felt 
in  the  money  marts.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  it  was  easy 
to  borrow  capital  at  low  interest  rates.  This  condition  came  at 
just  the  right  time  to  finance  the  expanding  industries  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Fully  as  important  as  easy  money  was  the  introduction  of  new 
machinery.  Irrespective  of  the  technical  improvements  inaugur- 
ated in  many  industries  of  the  time,  the  outstanding  advances 
hinged  around  two  machines.  Beginning  in  1830,  steam  engines 
commenced  to  supplant  waterpower  as  the  motive  force  of  our 
factories.  By  that  year  our  smaller  streams  were  used  to  their 
fullest  capacity  and  we  did  not  then  have  the  knowledge  of  methods 
of  effectually  harnessing  larger  rivers.  Expansion  of  industry, 
therefore,  depended  upon  steam  engines. 

The  other  important  machine  was  that  for  sewing.  This  inven- 
tion has  revolutionized  industry  to  a  degree  almost  unknown. 
Without  sewing  machines — ^whose  production  alone  was  a  sub- 
stantial addition  to  our  manufactures — ^we  could  not  have  factory 
made  shoes,  ready-made  clothing,  men's  and  women's  underwear 
or  collars  and  cuffs.  Sewing  machines  also  were  made  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  interchangeable  parts  and  the  experiment  proved  so  as- 
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tonishingly  profitable  that  it  was  readily  adopted  by  other  indus- 
tries such  as  watch  making  or  agricultural  machinery.  So  all 
told  the  sewing  machine  deserves  very  honorable  mention  in  the 
chronicles  of  American  industry.  Bteam  engines,  sewing  machines 
and  the  principle  of  interchangeable  parts,  these  three  great  in- 
fluences bearing  upon  manufacturing  at  the  same  time,  pushed  it 
forward  rapidly  in  the  economic  life  of  our  people. 

Between  1810  and  1860  the  aggregate  value  of  manufactures  in- 
creased tenfold,  whereas  the  population  increased  only  five  times. 
Manufacturing  which  had  made  but  a  slight  impression  upon  the 
nation  in  1830,  engaged  directly  or  indirectly  nearly  a  third  of  our 
entire  population  by  1860. 

Despite  this  showing  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  United  States  put 
the  full  weight  of  its  potential  powers  for  manufacturing  into 
action  until  after  the  Civil  War.  Within  the  last  fifty  years,  we 
have  come  to  realize  the  extent  of  our  resources  upon  which  manu- 
factures are  supported ;  in  this  half  century  also,  many  new  re- 
sources have  been  unearthed ;  in  the  same  period  our  transportation 
has  become  settled  and  an  extremely  high  tariff  has  fostered  new 
enterprises.  In  addition,  the  domestic  market  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  continent.  This  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  development  of  national  advertising,  and  the  ener- 
gizing force  given  to  business  by  the  circumstance  that  our  indus- 
tries have  been  pushed  to  success  by  the  men  who  founded  them — 
that  is,  their  businesses  were  made  by  themselves,  not  inherited 
from  ancestors — helps  explain  why  manufacturing  has  shot  ahead 
so  greatly,  that  in  place  of  being  merely  an  agricultural  nation, 
we  are-  today  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  countries  in  the 
world. 

A  strange  misconception  regarding  the  relation  between  agri- 
culture and  manufacture  has  rooted  itself  in  peoples'  minds.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  these  two  industries  are  antagonistic  and 
that  the  one  can  grow  only  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  For  ex- 
ample it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  much  factory  labor  was  recruited 
from  the  farms,  and  this  is  taken  to  prove  that  factories  compete 
with  farms  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter.  In  reality  fields  and 
mills  are  as  closely  connected  as  man  and  wife ;  each  is  dependent 
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on  the  other  for  the  fullest  realization  of  its  being.  Farms  are  the 
greatest  known  resource  for  factories ;  more  than  mines,  more  than. 
forests  or  quarries,  more  than  any  other  source,  the  soil  supplies 
raw  materials  for  the  manufacturer.  Farms  furnish  more  than 
three-fourths  (79%)  of  all  the  materials  upon  which  factories 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  farmers  have  no  other  single  market 
for  their  products  so  important  as  the  mills  that  dot  our  land. 
Fully  a  half  of  all  the  products  a  farmer  raises  for  sale  are  pur- 
chased for  use  in  our  manufacturing  plants.  Hence  a  nation  that 
sets  for  itself  the  task  of  leading  the  world  in  manufactures,  is 
fortunate  indeed  to  have  its  factories  backed  hj,  a  multitude  of 
farms.  Conversely,  an  agricultural  community  is  blessed  by  the 
presence,  within  its  confines,  of  manufacturing  enterprises. 

Since  no  other  great  nation  is  so  abundantly  endowed  with  farm 
land  per  capita  as  the  United  States,  no  competitors  of  ours  in 
manufacturing  are  so  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  this  greatest 
of  factory  resources.  Our  land  fit  for  tillage,  is  the  principal 
foundation  of  our  mills.  Measured  per  capita,  our  farm  land  is 
six  times  that  of  Russia  or  France  and  nine  times  that  of  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom  or  Austria  Hungary.  Put  in  another  way, 
the  United  States  has  nineteen  acres  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  within  it,  while  the  United  Kingdom  has  but  one  and  nine- 
tenths  ,(1.9)  acres. 

The  manufactures  most  benefitted  by  our  extensive  farm  lands 
are  textiles.  The  three  principal  textile  raw  materials  are  cotton, 
wool  and  flax.  In  cotton  production  the  United  States  leads  the 
world,  nine-tenths  of  the  world's  output  comes  from  our  southern 
states.  For  wool,  although  we  are  not  so  favorably  situated  as  for 
cotton,  nevertheless  we  have  more  sheep  per  capita  (.55)  than  any 
other  nations  except  the  United  Kingdom  (.61),  Argentina  (9.4) 
and  Australia  (20).  Flax  requires  cheap  labor,  consequently  we 
cannot  grow  it,  but  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  flax  culture 
will  be  put  upon  a  machine  basis  and  if  so,  we  could  rival  the 
world  as  we  do  for  wheat,  and  as  we  do  already  for  flax  seed 
(linseed). 

Our  farms  not  only  give  our  textile  factories  large  amounts  of 
raw  materials,  but  also  supply  all  those  industries  dealing  with 
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food  stuffs.  These  range  all  the  way  from  tiny  tomato  canneries 
of  local  importance  only,  to  great  plants  like  Heinz,  known  all  over 
the  nation.  The  Food  Industries  Group  also  includes  small  or 
great  flour  mills,  tiny  or  enormous  meat  packing  plants,  and  little 
or  big  sugar  refineries. 

Earm  products,  furthermore,  are  the  basis  for  our  tobacco  in- 
dustries— plug  chewing  tobacco  factories,  smoking  tobacco,  cigars 
and  cigarettes — and  also  for  our  distilling  and  brewing  plants. 

ISText  to  our  farms  as  resources  for  manufacturing,  come  our  ex- 
tensive mineral  deposits.  One  thjrd  of  the  coal,  one-fourth  of  the 
iron  and  one-half  of  the  copper  of  the  world  are  found  in  United 
States. 

'No  nation  has  become  great  for  manufactures  without  cheap 
power,  and  the  usual  source  of  cheap  power  is  abundance  of  coal. 
In  gross  amounts,  no  other  nation  is  so  bountifully  supplied  with 
coal  as  the  United  States*  and  in  coal  per  capita  (5.4)  we  have 
but  one  superior,  namely  the  United  Kingdom  (6.5  tons  per 
capita). 

Largely  because  our  iron  ore  mines  are  the  greatest  in  extent, 
highest  in  grade  and  easiest  mined,  our  iron  and  steel  industry 
outranks  that  of  any  other  nation. 

Our  copper  mines  support  the  brass  industry,  and  the  electric 
machinery  manufacture.  Our  unrivalled  petroleum  deposits 
makes  us  the  leader  in  the  products  refined  from  crude  oil.  Our 
raw  materials  for  cement  manufacture  everywhere  abundant,  help 
explain  the  sudden  amazing  growth  in  the  utilization  of  concrete. 
In  short,  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  raw  materials  used  by  American 
manufacturers  comes  from  American  mines. 

The  remaining  five  per  cent  (agriculture  79%,  mining  15%,)  is 
supplied  by  our  forests.  In  this  resource,  no  other  great  manu- 
facturing nation  is  so  well  furnished  as  we  are.  Wood  is  the  raw 
material  used  for  ,a  wide  range  of  factories  beginning  with  wooden 
dolls  or  toys  and  ending  with  victrolas,  or  beginning  with  baby 
carriages  and  ending  with  ships.  "Wood  also  is  the  material  from 
which  all  newspaper  and  most  magazine  paper  is  manufactured. 
Tanneries  depend  in  part  on  the  bark  of  trees  for  their  tannic  acid. 

*We  mine  over  500  million  tons  per  year.     Our  nearest  competitor,  the  United 
Kingdom,  lifts  but  half  that  amount  from  the  earth. 
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rarms,  mines  and  forests,  all  natural  resources,  have  poured 
forth  a  stream  of  wealth  that  flowed  into  our  factories  and  floated 
them  high  upon  the  tide  of  success.  The  rapid  development  of 
American  manufacturing  is  due  then,  in  part,  to  the  variety, 
character  and  amount  of  resources  placed  at  the  disposal  of  our 
business  men.  In  part  it  is  also  due  to  the  extensive  building  of 
railways. 

Before  1860  our  railroads  barely  reached  the  Mississippi  River, 
but  since  then,  three  transcontinental  lines  have  been  built.  The 
great  middle  west,  too,  has  added  road  after  road  until  that  sec- 
tion has  as  dense  a  railway  net  as  can  be  found  in  an  equal  area 
anywhere.  The  eastern  states  have  not  been  behind  in  building 
feeders  to  the  trunk  lines,  and  developing  interurban  transporta- 
tion. Hence  a  whole  continent  has  been  spread  before  our  manu- 
facturers; every  part  of  the  nation  is  accessible  to  a  factory  no 
matter  where  the  factory  is  situated. 

Since  1860,  therefore,  the  words  "domestic  market"  have  in- 
cluded every  part  of  United  States,  and  the  size  and  extent  of  the 
country  has  made  this  market  without  a  peer.  The  mere  size  of 
the  United  States  has  insured  variety  in  population,  diflerencfes  of 
climate,  unlikeness  of  resources,  and  divergencies  in  the  stages  of 
economic  development.  Every  one  of  these  things  has  stimulated 
manufacturing,  for  the  variety  of  peoples  has  called  for  a  variety 
of  products  to  fill  their  needs;  differences  of  climate  have  de- 
manded different  clothes,  food  and  shelter  created  by  different 
factories ;  unlikeness  of  resource  has  assured  unlikeness  of  occupa- 
tion, hence  giving  a  basis  for  trade ;  and  divergencies  in  stages  of 
economic  development  have  meant  that  the  more  advanced  must 
supply  the  wants  of  the  less  advanced.  Railroads  with  unre- 
stricted interstate  commerce  over  a  wide  area,  have  brought  about 
this  condition  so  favorable  to  manufacturing. 

A  great  country  with  a  common  language  gives  unusual  opportu- 
nity for  advertising.  Our  business  men  have  ijot  been  slow  to 
seize  this  advantage,  and  it  in  turn  has  reacted  «pon  the  success  of 
plants  by  bringing  a  flood  of  orders  to  those  that  captured  the 
public's  good  will.  ITational  advertising  has  been  no  mean  in- 
fluence in  establishing  American  manufacturing  upon  a  solid  basis 
of  prosperity. 
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Another  influence  at  work  since  1860  to  promote  manufactures, 
an  influence  ranking  in  some  minds  with  that  of  resources  or  rail- 
roads, is  the  tariff.  Since  the  Civil  War,  we  have  had  an  abnor- 
mally high  rate  of  import  duties  and  this  undoubtedly  has  called 
into  existence  or  protected  in  their  infancy,  many  manufacturing 
industries.  Well  versed  manufacturers,  however,  claim  that  a 
tariff  makes  little  difference  to  them  whether  it  be  high  or  low,  so 
long  as  it  is  permanent.  A  stable  low  tariff  would  be  as  good  as  a 
continuously  high  tariff,  if  a  manufacturer  could  be  assured  that 
changes  would  not  be  made.  Our  actual  tariff  history  with  its 
frequent  fluctuations,  therefore,  is  said  to  have  been  principally 
influential  in  promoting  instability  of  industry. 

Almost  as  important  as  any  factor  in  accounting  for  the  success 
of  American  manufactures,  is  the  fact  that  the  directing  officers  are 
the  men  who  established  the  business.  A  concern  in  the  first 
generation  has  a  greater  chance  to  succeed  than  one  that  has  been 
held  in  a  family  for  some  time.  There  is  a  trite  saying  that  a 
man  gets  out  of  any  association,  what  he  puts  into  it.  Since  the 
founder  of  a  business  gives  it  a  full  share  of  his  energy,  his  time 
and  his  brain,  the  chance  of  success  is  increased,  but  inasmuch  as 
the  man  who  inherits  a  going  concern  usually  has  acquired  in- 
terests outside  of  it,  or  in  any  case,  can  not  share  in  the  joy  or 
pride  of  its  creation,  the  business  suffers.  To  such  a  man,  the 
business  is  not  his  own  child  but  only  one  he  has  adopted.  Hered- 
ity also  plays  strange  pranks.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  a  suc- 
cessful father  will  have  a  successful  son  because  the  boy  may  in- 
herit, say,  his  mother's  artistic  instincts  rather  than  his  father's 
business  acumen,  or  if  both  father  and  mother  are  the  business 
type,  the  son  may  revert  to  a  previous  ancestor  whose  abilities 
turned  entirely  in  another  direction.  So  there  is  always  a  great 
risk  when  a  concern  passes  from  the  control  of  the  man  or  men 
who  made  it.  The  fact,  then,  that  our  American  enterprises  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  brought  them  into  existence,  has 
been  a  decidedly  strong  influence  in  their  favor. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  derived  from  this  first  gener- 
ation aspect  of  our  business  is  the  freedom  with  which  experimen- 
tation has  been  conducted.  Our  business  men  have  not  been 
shackled  by  tradition;  they  themselves  were  pioneers,  hence  were 
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not  afraid  to  try  new  things.  This  willingness  to  learn  and  change 
has  kept  business  plastic  and  hence  permitted  its  growth.  In  other 
words,  our  industry  has  not  hardened  or  crystalized  but  has  kept  it- 
self free  to  find  new  profit  in  novel  ventures.  "New  methods,  new 
machines,  new  products  have  a  strong  appeal  to  Americans  because 
they  are  a  new  people  in  a  new  country. 

The  last  fifty  years  have  witnessed  a  marked  change,  therefore, 
in  American  manufacturing.  The  betterment  of  transportation, 
the  size  of  the  domestic  market,  the  value  of  tariff  protection  and 
freedom  from  tradition,  all  these  have  acted  together  to  stimulate 
manufacturing  into  a  leading  place  among  American  industries. 
The  result  is  that  in  1910  eighty  persons  in  every  thousand  were 
engaged  in  manufactures,  whereas  in  1870  only  thirty-three  were 
so  employed.  Agriculture,  meanwhile,  has  shrunk  from  the  com- 
manding position  where  it  employed  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  out 
of  every  thousand  people,  to  requiring  the  services  of  but  one 
hundred  and  thirty.  Put  in  another  way,  in  1870  there  were  four 
persons  working  on  farms  to  every  one  engaged  in  a  factory ;  in 
1910  there  were  1.6  farm  employees  for  every  one  engaged  in  a 
factory.  A  comparison  between  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  before  the  Civil  War  would  have  portrayed  American 
manufactures  in  a  sorry  plight,  but  a  contrast  today  would  show 
the  United  States  as  the  leading  manufacturing  nation  of  the 
world.  A  third  of  the  world's  manufactured  products  are 
made  within  our  bounds;  no  other  nation  has  more  than 
a  sixth.  This  is  not  often  appreciated  because  we 
manufacture  for  ourselves,  whereas  other  nations  make 
goods  for  export.  Our  reliance  upon  a  home  market  will  not  long 
continue.  When  we  reach  out  for  foreign  markets,  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  our  manufacturing  will  commence.  Then  this 
nation  which  had  little  if  any  manufacturing  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  which  became  partially  independent  in  cotton  manu- 
facture before  1830,  which  began  to  feel  its  powers  in  all  branches 
of  manufacture  by  1860  and  which  since  the  Civil  War  has  swept 
forward  with  a  rush  to  control  a  continental  market,  ought  to  be 
able  to  continue  its  progress  in  manufacturing  until  no  other 
country  on  earth  equals  it.  We  have  the  resources,  the  people,  the 
energy ;  all  we  lack  is  the  wiU. 


Pupil  Self-Government. ' 

Henry  Lincoln  Clapp,  Master  Emeritus,  George  Putnam 

School,  Boston. 

f  ^""""""°"' ""^}  HE  most  important  school  question  that  can  be  raised 

at  the  present  stage  of  our  democracy  is,  "Why 
should  school  children  have  many  more  opportuni- 
ties than  they  now  have  to  form  habits  of  self-help, 

^]ii Qiiiimuiiic^   self-reliance,  self-expression,  self-development,  self- 

i  I    education,  and  self-government  by  means  of  their 

=  I    own  self -activities  of  mind  and  body?"     I  judge 

4>]|iiiiiiillllDiiiiiiiuillti>     ,1  .  ..  ,    .  .       .  1  /• 

this  question  most  important  because  oi  my  exper- 
ience with  pupil  self-government  during  twenty  years  without  in- 
terruption, and  on  account  of  its  indescribable  benefit  to  delight  in 
learning,  certainty  in  remembering,  fluency  of  speech,  readiness  in 
composition,  altruistic  relations,  excellent  discipline,  good  man- 
ners, good  motives,  and  good  citizenship  in  the  making. 

I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  feasible  or  desirable  to  entrust  to  pupils 
of  any  grade  the  entire  government  or  discipline  of  any  school  or 
class.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  customary  monitorial  method.  But 
every  school  should  be  made  democratic  in  the  best  sense,  whereas 
now  schools  are  autocratic  in  several  senses;  but  "the  powers  that 
be"  do  not  realize  it,  otherwise  schools  would  be  much  different 
and  much  better,  and  more  as  Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  and  Francis  W. 
Parker  wanted  them,  more  as  President  Eliot  and  Dr.  Flexner 
want  them  to  be. 

Why  should  pupil  self-government  to  a  large  extent  be  practiced 
systematically  under  guidance,  of  course,  in  all  elementary,  high, 
normal,  and  secondary  schools  ?  Because  the  character  of  our 
citizenship  and  the  nature  of  our  government  require  it.  Who 
can  prophesy  what  beneficient  or  sinister  changes  in  our  constitu- 
tions and  laws  will  be  made  ? 

Mr.  Brooks  Adams  at  an  informal  dinner  March  13,  1917,  said: 
"The  country  is  in  the  midst  of  a  social  revolution  whose  end  we 
cannot  see,  but  which  will  require  a  drastic  readjustment,  if  we 
would  pass  through  it  with  relative  safety."     That  cryptic  state- 
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ment  may  mean  one  thing  to  laborers  and  another  thing  to  em- 
ployers, one  thing  to  recently  naturalized  citizens  and  another  to 
the  steadygoing  descendants  of  the  old  N"ew  England  stock  who 
understand  what  our  institutions  and  laws  signify. 

Will  the  ideas  of  our  present  and  future  citizens  determine  the 
character  of  our  institutions,  including  our  schools,  or  will  our 
schools  and  other  public  institutions  determine  the  character  of 
our  voters  ?  In  spite  of  our  schools  the  revolutionary  tide  seems 
to  be  setting  against  us,  as  Mr.  Adams  intimated.  Did  he  mean 
that  business  men  and  the  directors  of  great  industries  should 
make  the  adjustment,  or,  if  they  did  not,  labor  and  government 
would  ?  Well,  we  have  seen  one  part  of  the  affair  come  to  pass,  and 
we  are  now  awaiting  the  next  move. 

How  are  the  principles  of  a  true  democracy  to  be  inculcated  in 
our  public  schools  ?  By  letting  them  severely  alone  ?  Few 
teachers  have  the  temerity  to  meddle  with  them  however  gingerly, 
when  they  hear  the  frequent  injuction,  "Give  the  people  what 
they  want !"  What  kind  of  people  and  possessed  by  what  revolu- 
tionary notions  ?  Democracies  announce  uncommon  beliefs  and 
policies  and  abound  in  volcanic  craters  that  may  erupt  if  a  chip  is 
cast  into  them.  One  party  disbelieves  in  private  property;  an- 
other believes  in  unrestrained  license  to  replenish  the  earth  with 
children  and  make  the  public,  especially  the  rich  and  childless, 
responsible  for  the  support,  instruction,  and  general  welfare  of 
their  numerous,  advertised,  and  photographed  progency ;  and  high 
authority  for  such  a  belief  is  not  wanting.  Some  people  read  in 
the  daily  papers  lately  with  much  satisfaction  that  a  Harvard  pro- 
fessor and  a  member  of  an  important  commission  expressed  his 
opinion  "that  employes  who  were  not  efficient  enough  to  earn  this 
(minimum)  wage  should  leave  the  industry  and  be  supported  by 
charity."  By  the  passage  of  a  law  to  that  effect  what  a  i-ush  there 
might  be  to  get  married  and  then  lapse  into  a  state  of  ineffi- 
ciency. 

The  "closed  shop"  strenuously  opposes  equal  rights  to  work  and 
60  violates  the  vital  principles  of  democracy,  loyalty,  and  patriot- 
ism. A  hither-to  unknown  kind  of  government,  if  it  deserves  the 
name,  neither  autocratic  nor  democratic,  and  based  on  unintelli- 
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gent  votes  appears  to  be  approachmg  rapidly.     Mr.  Adams  is  right, 
at  least,  so  far  as  his  statement  goes. 

By  the  sacredness  of  the  right  of  free  speech  must  revolutionary 
doctrines  be  impressed  on  immigrant  parents  in  public  parks  and 
open  forums,  and  loyal  teachers  be  forbidden  to  inform  immi- 
grant school  children  what  democratic  principles  are  and  how  the 
children  should  use  them  when  they  become  voters  ?  Saluting  the 
flag  and  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  do  not  mean  enough  to 
children.  The  habits  of  a  good  and  true  democratic  people  should 
be  formed  in  the  school  room. 

Another  common  belief  is  that  "one  man  is  as  good  as  another," 
but  that  the  accumulation  of  riches  by  unfair  means  makes  fine 
conditions  for  one  and  poor  conditions  for  another.  Men  often 
hear  it  said  that  all  mien  were  "born  free  and  equal," 
and  for  that  reason  conditions  of  living  should  be  the 
same.  They  do  not  care  to  admit,  especially  in  their 
own  cases,  that  men  differ  all  the  way  from  A  to  Z  in  every  talent, 
power,  or  characteristic  that  enters  the  human  constitution.  Some 
are  prudent,  others  imprudent;  some  are  naturally  industrious, 
others  naturally  lazy;  some  are  honest,  others  tricky;  some  are 
skillful,  others  clumsy ;  some  have  fine  color  sense,  excellent  musi- 
cal ability,  and  artistic  power,  others  are  color  blind,  have  "no  ear 
for  music,"  and  but  little  appreciation  for  what  is  picturesque. 
And  as  for  freedom  they  are  free  to  do  only  what  the  government 
will  permit  them  to  do.  How  shall  we  teach  them  that  under 
government  they  are  not  free,  and  in  work  or  any  service  they  are 
not  equal. 

Immigrants,  good,  bad,  ignorant,  and  poverty-stricken,  during 
a  generation  past  have  been  coming  to  the  United  States  a  good 
deal  faster  than  they  could  be  taught,  influenced,  democratized,  or 
Americanized  to  become  useful  citizens;  consequently  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  them,  at  least,  who  have  not  become  citizens, 
and  will  not  if  they  see,  or  are  told  by  free-speech  propagandists, 
that  they  can  get  the  greater  advantage  by  not  doing  so.  If  they 
learn,  as  they  soon  do,  without  knowing  how  to  read  or  speak 
English,  that  they  can  find  in  abundance  places  to  work  at  phenom- 
enally high  wages,  steady  jobs,  and  immunity  from  military  ser- 
vice, they  know  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.     Isn't 
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America  the  land  of  freedom,  opportunity,  equality,  boundless 
wealth,  the  only  real  Eldorado  in  this  world  where  one  can  talk 
and  act,  pretty  much  as  he  pleases,  exgept  in  war  times,  where  day 
schools,  evening  schools,  and  factory  schools  are  free,  where  tools 
and  materials  are  furnished  for  making  furniture,  garments,  hats, 
etc.,  which  merely  for  cheap  thanks  can  be  carried  home  and  used 
as  long  as  need  be  ? 

In  Massachusetts  alone  the  foreign  bom  population  from  1905 
to  1915  increased  26  per  cent.  Italians  increased  141  per  cent  to 
.71.571,  Poles  288  per  cent  to  83.373,  Kussians  95  per  cent  to 
37,000,  and  Portuguese  87  per  cent  to  52,133.  If  these  244,077  per- 
sons become  citizens  in  Massachusetts  their  votes  will  form  a  for- 
midable factor  in  making  the  laws  that  will  govern  all  of  us.  And 
so  far  as  that  goes  each  vote  in  efficiency  will  equal  that  of  Presi- 
dent Eliot  or  Senator  Lodge.  Does  the  prospect  take  on  a  roseate 
hue? 

Our  present  schools  cannot  Americanize  the  adults  rapidly  or 
satisfactorily ;  their  old-world  ideas  have  become  pretty  well  fixed, 
like  our  own.  A  decade,  at  least,  must  elapse  before  their  children 
in  our  schools  can  vote ;  and  how  will  they  vote  ?  Will  pledging 
allegiance  to  the  government,  saluting  the  flag,  studying  United 
States  history,  and  parliamentary  law  induce  them  to  vote  so  as  to 
benefit  all  our  people  as  far  as  possible,  or  so  as  to  benefit  them- 
selves ? 

Should  we  democratize  a  school  by  teaching  the  children  that 
the  work  of  the  poorest  quality  is  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  best 
quality,  when  the  children  know  better?  Should  we  democratize 
a  school  by  rewarding  a  pupil  for  doing  a  piece  of  work  just  as 
much  as  another  pupil  who  has  done  just  as  good  work,  or  better, 
in  half  the  time  ?  How  is  it  that  democracy  works  out  that  way  in 
our  industries  ?  How  often  is  it  true  that  a  week's  work  by  one 
man  is  juts  as  valuable,  to  a  cent,  to  his  employer  as  a  week's  work 
by  another  man  ?  A  part  of  our  democracy  objects  strenuously  to 
classification  and  denies  the  existence  of  classes.  The  existence  of 
different  races  of  men  or  different  kinds  of  trees  might  be  denied 
with  as  much  or  as  little  reason.  Men  naturally  and  inevitably  are 
classified  by  their  abilities  and  the  uses  they  make  of  them. 
Such  considerations  must  serve  as  a  basis  for  determining  what 
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idea  of  a  democracy,  a  government  by  the  people,  our  people  have 
now,  and  what  better  idea  they  ought  to  have,  and  how  it  can  be 
formed  by  the  requisite  training  of  their  children  in  school. 
Certainly  a  great  deal  can  be  done  in  that  line ;  but  caution,  pru- 
dence, wisdom,  and  careful  planning  are  needed. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  a  democratic  government,  in  name  and 
assumption,  at  least,  where  the  citizens  are  self-governed,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  schools  of  those  same  citizens  is  now  and  always 
has  been  autocratic ;  that  is,  the  children,  who  are  said  to  be  under 
training  for  future  citizenship  and  self-government  are  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years  held  in  subjection  by  an  autocrat  whose  highest 
qualification  is  his  ability  to  "hold  the  class"  and  has  never  dis- 
covered how  much  more  important  it  is  for  the  purposes  of  a  self- 
governed  people  that  the  class  should  hold  itself,  has  never  found 
out  how  it  may  be  done,  and  so  has  no  plan  whatever  for  operating 
self-government.  This  attempt,  if  any  discernible  attempt  has 
been  made,  to  teach  self-government  by  contraries  has  always  been 
a  failure.     It  is  high  time  to  aim  toward  our  mark. 

In  regard  to  this  point  the  injunctions  of  certain  eminent  men 
are  worth  repeating  many  times,  and  remembering  and  applying  as 
well.  Herbert  Spencer  said :  "Bear  constantly  in  mind  the  truth 
that  the  aim  of  your  discipline  should  be  to  produce  a  self-govern- 
ing heing,  not  to  produce  a  being  to  be  governed  by  others."  Presi- 
dent Eliot  says :  "All  teachers  who  deserve  the  name  now  recog- 
nize that  self-control  is  the  ultimate  moral  object  of  training  in 
youth — a  self-control  independent  of  temporary  artificial  re- 
straints, exclusions,  or  pressures,  as  also  of  the  physical  presence 
of  a  dominating  person,  to  cultivate  in  the  young  this  self-control 
should  be  the  steady  object  of  parents  and  teachers  all  the  way  from 
babyhood  to  full  maturity." 

Here  is  a  vigorous  protest  against  our  traditional,  back-handed, 
autocratic  discipline,  or  our  "holding  the  class."  I  have  seen  the 
class  holding  itself  many  years. 

Since  schools  began  there  has  never  been  much  belief  in  the 
ability  or  disposition  of  school  children  to  govern  themselves  to 
any  commendable  extent,  least  of  all  in  large  public  schools.  Pes- 
talozzi,  Froebel  and  a  few  other  educational  reformers  who  had 
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comparatively  few  pupils  evidently  believed  in  pupil  self-govern- 
ment, and  practiced  it  to  a  small  extent. 

In  our  own  time  such  government  on  a  mucli  larger  scale  has 
been  worked  out  in  the  Washington  Irving  school  in  New  York,  in 
the  Gary  plan  of  instruction,  and  in  a  number  of  high  schools  in 
charge  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Smith  whose  very  interesting  articles  on  the 
subject  have  appeared  in  Education.  The  means  and  methods 
used  in  these  different  schools  vary  remarkably,  which  is  as  it 
should  be  because  the  environment  and  conditions  vary  to  the  same 
degree.     There  may  be  altogether  too  much  system. 

Some  years  ago  a  uniform  course  of  study  in  elementary  science 
was  laid  out  for  the  Boston  public,  elementary  schools.  The  en- 
vironment and  conditions  of  the  schools  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
city  were  such  that  the  means  required  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  work  could  not  be  obtained  at  the  proper  time  and  in  sufficient 
quantities.  So  in  those  schools  especially  the  work  was  completely 
unmanageable  and  short-lived.  The  nearer  the  means  of  work 
are  the  more  likely  the  work  will  be  successful.  It  is  just  so  in 
pupil  self-government.  The  more  it  can  be  made  an  integral  part 
of  the  regular  school  curriculum  the  more  certainly  will  success 
follow,  and  the  easier  the  work  will  be. 

Many  years  ago  I  found  that  the  traditional  method  of  "keeping 
school"  was  hard  and  discouraging  work.  It  was  very  seldom 
that  I  visited  a  class  anywhere,  in  city  or  country,  that  I  did  not 
notice  at  once  that  the  teacher  was  watching,  watching  incessantly 
to  detect  some  violation  of  the  rules  of  conduct  which  he  as  con- 
stantly expected.  In  many  cases  he  was  evidently  unwilling  to 
turn  his  back  to  the  class  or  to  leave  the  room.  And  his  pupils  in 
many  more  cases  watched  him  as  intently. 

This  condition  was  more  noticeable  in  large  schools  where  the 
subordinate  teachers  were  women.  They  had  a  hard  time  usually. 
But  during  the  ceaseless  watching  the  teacher  felt  obliged  to  think 
up  and  ask  all  the  questions  that  seemed  to  be  required.  It  never 
appeared  to  occur  to  them  that  by  this  process  they  had  developed 
their  own  powers  of  reasoning,  judging,  talking  and  self-control, 
but  that  their  pupils  needed  the  opportunities  for  doing  just  those 
very  things  more  than  teachers,  and  that  they  should  be  in  school 
for  precisely  that  kind  of  practice.  It  did  not  occur  to  them  that,  if 
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proper  physical  and  mental  activity  were  excited,  their  pupils 
•would  not  need  watching;  thej  would  find  interest  enough  in  one 
another  and  in  their  lessons. 

I  am  well  aware  that  such  suggestions  mean  little  or  nothing  to 
the  great  body  of  teachers  who  have  not  actually  worked  out  the 
plan  which  gives  pupils  the  widest  opportunities  to  "play  the 
game."  And  that  same  phrase  will  be  enigmatical  to  them. 
Children  must  develop  themselves  in  all  necessary  ways  by  their 
own  activities  of  body  and  mind.  They  need  guidance  of  course, 
but  not  domination. 

The  energies  of  teachers  have  been  lamentably  misdirected  for 
centuries.  Discipline,  acting  the  czar,  step  by  step  methods  to  ex- 
cessive degrees,  talk,  talk,  question,  question  on  the  part  of  teacher 
have  been  largely  a  waste  of  energy  and  a  weariness  to  the  flesh 
and  mind.  In  view  of  this  I  noted  what  Herbert  Spencer  said  in 
his  exceedingly  valuable  essay  on  Education:  "Experience  is 
daily  showing  with  greater  clearness  that  there  is  always  a  method 
to  be  found  productive  of  interest — even  of  delight;  and  it  ever 
turns  out  that  this  is  the  method  proved  by  all  other  tests  to  be  the 
right  one." 

That  method,  to  be  explained  later,  served  my  purposes  during 
a  score  of  years  better  than  any  other  I  had  seen  in  operation  any- 
where. It  was  a  radical,  about-face  method  that  worked  remark- 
ably well  and  settled  the  question  of  discipline  so  that  visitors  could 
not  see  any  exercise  of  autocratic  authority.  They  often  remarked, 
"You  don't  seem  to  require  anything  in  regard  to  order,  and  yet  it 
is  perfect.  I  and  the  other  visiting  teachers  have  been  talking 
aloud  to  you  half  of  the  forenoon ;  yet  the  pupils  have  conducted 
every  recitation,  questioned  one  another  in  the  politest  manner, 
changed  the  lesson  according  to  program,  and  have  paid  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  us  visitors.     How  is  it  done  ?" 

"Well,  it  could  not  possibly  be  done  by  the  autocratic  method  in 
which  the  teacher  keeps  demanding  the  attention  of  every  pupil 
to  the  figure  on  the  stage  and  saying,  'llTow  think !'  and  trying  so 
hard  'to  make  the  lesson  iuteresting'.  Such  a  course  pursued 
through  weeks  and  months  very  often  becomes  tiresome  and  even 
disagreeable  to  many  pupils." 
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"Here  you  have  noticed  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  lessons  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils.  You  will  find  that  the  pupils  throughout  this 
school  district  will  manifest  the  same  interest  in  this  give-and-take 
exercise,  if  you  choose  to  investigate.  The  interest  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  activities  of  the  teacher,  nor  even  on  her  presence,  but 
does  depend  on  the  activities  of  the  pupils  among  themselves.  The 
questions,  answers,  reasons,  arguments,  personalities,  and  manners 
of  their  classmates  afford  unlimited  variety  in  their  work  and  give 
a  perennial  interest. 

The  teacher  who  can  do  as  much  is  extremely  rare;  and  even 
in  that  case  the  results  are  vastly  inferior  because  the  self-develop- 
ment of  the  pupils  that  results  from  their  self-activities  under  the 
autocrat  is  less  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  "strong"  teacher  is 
usually  the  "dominating  person".  He  can  "hold  the  class" ;  his 
pupils  are  obedient  enough,  but  lack  self-reliance  and  illustrate  the 
old  conceptions  of  deacons'  sons  and  ministers'  daughters." 

"But  here  the  teachers  guide  the  self-activities  of  the  pupils  as  a 
good  coach  would,  and  then  let  them  "play  the  game",  because  it  is 
their  game ;  they  help  when  help  is  needed,  when  pupils  stray  from 
or  miss  the  point  aimed  at;  and  occasionally  they  give  inspiring 
talks,  and  show  how  one  subject  is  related  to  another,  how  drawing 
and  painting  will  help  elementary  science  work,  how  observation 
work  lends  itself  easily  to  systematic  work  in  composition  from  the 
lowest  primary  grade  to  the  highest  elementary,  even  to  all  the 
schools  beyond,  and  how  it  will  form  the  habit  of  stating  the  exact 
truth  without  exaggeration  or  vain  imaginings.  Scientific  reason- 
ing and  writing  are  quite  worthy  of  attainment.  Edison  and  Bur- 
bank,  though  far  from  being  eminent  literarians,  reason  quite  as 
well  as  literarians  and  far  more  to  the  material  benefit  of  the 
civilized  world.  We  believe  strongly  in  the  value  and  helpfulness 
of  nature  study." 

"We  may  appreciate  sufficiently  the  great  benefit  that  comes  to 
adults  who  meet,  commune,  and  work  together,  because  so  many 
clubs  and  social  organizations  are  now  and  have  been  proving  it. 
The  same  method  of  work  is  even  more  beneficial  to  children  under 
instruction  and  undergoing  self-development  with  help.  Here  you 
see  a  club-room  modified  in  methods  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils. 
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That  makes  for  enjoyment  and  self -discipline  with  help  from  the 
strong  influence  of  classmates,  often  stronger  than  the  influence  of 
the  teacher.  It  is  the  proper  atmosphere  and  working  conditions 
for  children  that  we  would  bring  about." 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  study  and  practice  of  parliamen- 
tary law  might  be  a  good  way  to  start  pupil  self-government.  There 
was  a  kind  of  groping  around  for  something  helpful  to  our  purpose. 
Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  school  was  involved.  Then,  with 
much  ado,  came  organization,  choice  of  officers  and  committees 
with  the  inevitable  and  objectionable  taking  sides  and  attitudes. 
Frequently  there  were  opportunities  for  developing  extreme  parti- 
sanship, unfair  dealing,  and  even  chicanery.  While  the  pupils 
learned  how  parliamentary  law  may  serve  to  facilitate  business 
they  had  equal  opportunities  to  learn  from  young  politicians  in  the 
vicinity  how  to  obstruct  business.  They  were  playing  with  a  two- 
edged  sword,  and  there  was  an  undesirable  tendency  towards  one 
party  beating  the  other  by  shady  means.  Since  that  militated 
against  altruism  the  study  was  given  up. 

Moreover,  there  was  no  correlation  with  the  regular  course  of 
study.  Parliamentary  law  and  practice  did  not  grow  out  of  the 
curriculum  nor  into  it.  Kegular  school  time  could  not  be  spared 
for  such  practice,  so  time  after  school  was  required.  Only  one 
teacher  was  actively  engaged  in  the  work  and  he  could  not  con- 
veniently so  use  his  time  right  along.  If  he  left  the  school  for  any 
reason,  the  work  was  likely  to  stop  at  once.  Cumulative  force, 
as  in  arithmetic  and  language  work,  was  wanting;  there  was  no 
preparation  in  lower  classes,  the  work  aiming  at  self-government 
was  begun  much  too  late.  It  was  interesting  as  are  all  exercises 
that  call  for  strenuous  and  skillful  endeavor  of  body  or  mind ;  but 
after  a  fair  trial  it  was  felt  to  be  a  misfit,  if  not  a  questionable  ex- 
crescence on  the  regular  school  work.  Whether  the  benefit  derived 
by  a  few  pupils  at  the  top  really  paid  for  the  great  efforts  made  to 
operate  such  a  complicated  plan  is  still  an  open  question. 

What  was  really  desired  and  earnestly  sought  for  was  an  every- 
day means  of  forming  habits  of  self-government  in  every  class- 
room every  school  day,  such  a  plan  as  every  teacher  could  operate, 
and  every  pupil  could  aid  in  operating  in  case  of  the  absence  of 
the  teacher. 
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The  wrong  ending  suggested  that  there  might  have  been  a  wrong 
beginning.  A  year  or  two  later  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt 
of  it.  Self-control  begins  and  keeps  pace  with  self-activity.  A 
baby  soon  learns  without  parental  instruction  that  if  he  does  not 
balance  himself  and  use  his  legs  with  care,  he  will  receive  painful, 
but  instructive  bruises ;  if  he  is  careless  in  the  use  of  his  arms  and 
hands  his  food  will  not  reach  its  destination;  if  he  plays  with 
fire  he  may  'get  burnt.  He  is  obliged  to  form  habits  of  inhibition 
whether  he  ever  goes  to  school  or  not ;  but  since  he  probably  will 
go  to  school  he  must  from  the  beginning  restrain  himself  for  the 
good  of  the  school  and  his  own  good  as  well.  So  he  should  begin 
to  form  the  habit  of  self-restraint  as  soon  as  he  enters  school,  and 
the  school  should  be  the  most  favorable  place  for  that  habit  to 
grow  with  his  growth  and  strengthen  with  his  strength,  to  the 
end  that  the  future  citizen  may  be  self -governed  in  the  best  sense. 

Teachers  should  not  deprive  pupils  of  such  opportunities,  as 
they  do  now,  by  "temporary  artificial  restraints,  exclusions,  or 
pressures,  or  of  the  physical  presence  of  a  dominating  person." 
It  is  positively  lamentable  that  normal  schools  and  teachers'  train- 
ing schools  have  not  yet  discovered  a  method  by  which  this  may  be 
done.  Herbert  Spencer's  best  method  appears  to  be  a  secret  still. 
So  school  keeping  is  unnecessarily  hard  because  it  is  so  unnatural, 
it  so  "goes  against  the  grain"  of  children ;  and  so  one  may  say  to 
teachers  with  good  reason,  "It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against 
the  pricks." 

At  last  it  appeared  that  the  way  to  begin  pupil  self-government 
(and  that  was  thirty  years  ago)  was  to  find  means  and  methods 
in  harmony  with  the  natural  interests  of  the  pupils  and  their 
natural  ways  of  working  or  playing,  since  work  is  often  play, 
and  play  is  often  work.  What  they  liked  to  do  was  obvious  enough 
to  any  one  with  ordinary  powers  of  observation  and  understanding. 
"No  treatise  on  psychology  or  pedagogy  was  needed.  They  liked 
things,  to  work  their  physical  and  mental  powers  together  on 
things,  to  question  one  another  incessantly  on  things,  to  reason 
on  matters  of  experience,  to  assist  one  aiiother  on  matters  of 
experience,  to  express  their  activities  in  matters  of  experience. 
There  was  nothing  obscure,   incomprehensible,  or  impracticable 
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about  that.  There  was  no  need  to  delaying  the  steady  practice  of 
self-government  till  the  pupils  were  mature  enough  to  use  parlia- 
mentary law,  appoint  committees,  councilmen  and  aldermen,  in- 
stall officers,  take  over  the  discipline  of  the  school,  and  lay  out 
the  civic  affairs  of  a  prospective  city  near  Kalamazoo,  all  of  which 
work  is  proper  in  its  time  and  place. 

The  idea  was  the  twig,  the  way  to  incline  it,  its  marvellous 
growth  and  cumulative  iorce  to  form  a  sound  basis  for  high 
schools  to  work  on  in  turning  out  self-governing  beings  for  a 
genuine  republic,  if  any  of  the  twigs  fortunately  reached  the  high 
schools.  Many  of  them  did,  and  not  only  were  they  inclined  to 
go  to  the  heads  of  various  committees,  to  become  captains  of  the 
military  companies  and  editors  of  the  school  papers,  but,  accord 
ing  to  authentic  records,  they  "got  there"  in  unusual  numbers 
because  they  had  acquired  self-control,  dignity,  justice,  and 
straightforwardness  in  speech  in  the  elementary  school.  "Where- 
fore by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

Certain  troubles  in  school  work  are  obvious  and  abiding.  Pupils 
generally  are  bashful,  diffident,  or  self-conscious,  and  so  cannot 
think  of  their  subjects  carefully  and  connectedly..  Consequently, 
as  a  rule,  they  do  not  like  to  talk  in  school.  A  stage-struck  per- 
son cannot  make  a  good  speech,  if  any.  Poor  talking  tends  to 
poor  thinking  and  poor  thinking  tends  to  poor  written  composition. 
School  formalism  causes  and  sustains  this  unfavorable  condition, 
and  the  teacher  is  the  head  and  front  of  it. 

It  appeared  that  if  the  pupils  were  allowed  to  play  the  game, 
to  ask  most  of  the  questions,  the  formalism  would  be  broken  up, 
there  would  be  questions  especially  interesting  to  the  pupils  who 
asked  them,  discussions  would  arise,  all  the  pupils  would  listen 
without  being  required  to  "think,"  initiative  would  be  powerfully 
fostered,  the  dominating  teacher  would  be  in  the  background,  the 
talk  faucet  would  be  opened,  diffidence  would  go  out  and  self' 
restraint  come  in.     High  expectations  were  highly  exceeded. 

So  without  neglecting  at  all  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
but  aiding  them  to  an  unexpected  degree,  the  pupils  were  let  loose 
in  questioning  one  another  on  things,  minerals,  shells,  flowers, 
ferns,   insects,  birds,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,   language 
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work,  compositions,  history,  geography,  and  drawing.  "Holding 
the  class"  ?  There  did  not  appear  to  be  such  a  force.  The  teacher 
turned  the  attention  of  the  pupils  from  herself  to  themselves  and 
their  subjects,  to  what  they  said  and  did  and  how  it  was  all  done, 
so  that  when  she  had  occasion  to  instruct,  which  of  course  was 
often,  but  not  too  often,  the  pupils  sat  arrectis  aurihus.  They 
had  abundant  motives  for  drawing,  painting,  and  writing  com- 
positions. They  went  beyond  story  books  to  read  about  the  real 
things  which  they  were  studying.  Interest  put  a  quietus  on 
formal  discipline,  and  the  whole  work  laid  the  foundation  for 
pupil  self-government. 

This  was  the  seed  of  pupil  self-government  sown  in  1888,  thirty 
years  ago,  and  a  decade  or  more  before  Madame  Montessori  was 
heard  of  in  this  country.  AH  pupils  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
grade  "played  the  game,"  and  the  teachers  became  coaches  and 
directed  the  self-activities  of  their  pupils.  How  the  pupils  began 
to  collect  specimens  of  flowering  plants,  ferns,  shells,  minerals 
by  the  thousands,  and  insects,  and  label,  classify,  and  arrange 
them  in  cabinets  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  to  suggest  the  edu- 
cative value,  interest,  activity,  self-development  and  self-restraint 
that  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Manners  improved  wonder- 
fully, morals  likewise.  Men  who  painted  and  whitewashed  the 
basements  in  public  schools  wondered  at  the  absence  in  this  school 
of  those  objectionable  marks  on  walls  and  closets  which  they  gen- 
erally found  elsewhere,  even  in  girls'  schools.  The  fences  and 
walls  of  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  were  equally  clean.  The 
children's  attention  was  diverted  to  naturally  interesting  things. 

Two  years  later  (1890)  came  the  wild-flower  garden  and  fern- 
ery, later  the  vegetable  garden  and  bird  study  in  Franklin  Park. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  later  the  booming  of  cannon  awoke  our 
self-satisfied  democracy  to  the  importance  of  gardening.  Hind- 
sight is  good,  but  foresight  is  a  good  deal  better.  So  we  may  hope 
that  pupil  self-government  will  get  fairly  started  before  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century  ends,  perhaps  by  1938,  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  its  start  in  the  George  Putnam  School.  Surely,  great 
bodies  move  slowly. 

The  great  mass  of  objective  material  accumulated  formed  the 
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basis  of  composition  work  through  all  grades.  It  was  drawn  and 
painted  enthusiastically  and  used  for  original  designs  for  tiles, 
wall  papers,  etc.  more  enthustically  till  1910.  Color  harmony 
was  learned  from  butterflies,  birds,  plants,  and  even  minerals  and 
shells,  and  ]N^ature  in  that  work  makes  no  mistakes.  The  whole 
work  of  "playing  the  game"  with  interesting  material  naturally 
tended  strongly  toward  inhibition  and  self-government.  The 
teachers  were  not  fagged  out  with  disciplining,  questioning,  and 
watching.  Their  relations  with  the  pupils  were  almost  paternal, 
and  often  much  better.  None  of  this  work  interfered  with  the 
regular  curriculum,  but  vivified  and  eased  it  along. 

A  single,  sample  illustration  of  pupil  self-government  generally 
tc-  be  found  in  the  various  grades  must  suffice.  The  new.  teacher 
of  the  sixth  grade  at  first  had  failed  to  interest,  teach,  or  hold  the 
class.  She  was  a  good  scholar,  attractive  in  looks  and  manners, 
and  highly  recommended  at  the  normal  school  where  she  was 
graduated;  but  she  knew  only  the  traditional  way  of  keeping 
school,  modified  by  a  course  in  psychology.  She  presented  and 
developed  subjects,  demanded  attention  to  what  she  said,  called 
for  representations,  talked  and  questioned  continually,  and  after 
all  realized  that  her  efforts  had  fallen  flat.     They  certainly  had. 

The  pupils  at  first  viewed  this  exhibit  of  perpetual  motion  and 
erudition  with  some  astonishment  and  less  interest.  Then  it  be- 
came amusing.  Since  she  gave  them  no  opportunities  to  engage 
actively  in  the  work,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  they 
became  restive  at  being  thus  put  out  of  the  game,  and  their 
amusement  turned  to  ridicule.  There  was  no  tradition  or  dis- 
position in  the  school  to  haze  a  new  teacher,  but  her  artificial, 
but  generally  approved,  method  resulted  in  disorder  and  failure. 

Then  she  asked  for  help.  Advice  given  in  five  minutes  settled 
the  trouble  for  all  her  time.  "You  make  yourself  too  conspicuous 
and  ridiculous.  You  attract  too  much  attention  and  become  tire- 
some. Divert  the  attention  of  the  children  from  yourself  to  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  let  them  do  it  in  their  accustomed  way,  and 
all  your  troubles  will  disappear."  "But  I  do  not  understand  what 
you  mean."  "Well,  visit  the  teacher  whom  I  name  in  each  grade, 
beginning  with  the  lowest  primary."     She  did  so  and  very  soon 
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became  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  school.  Iso 
more  advice  was  necessary.  What  happened  soon  after  in  the  same 
class  showed  the  remarkable  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  pupils 
that  had  taken,  place  and  the  superlative  impprtance  of  puj)il 
self-government  where  a  month  or  two  before  it  might  have  been 
expected  least. 

At  9.30  A.  M.  several  suburban  teachers  called  at  the  master's 
office  and  asked  permission  to  visit  a  class  of  the  sixth  grade.  He 
conducted  the  visitors  to  the  room,  opened  the  closed  door,  and 
found  a  girl  twelve  years  old  conducting  the  morning  exercises 
in  singing.  The  order  was  perfect.  There  was  no  sudden  adjust- 
ment of  positions  at  the  entranae  of  unexpected  strangers,  no  smiles 
to  come  off  because  there  were  none  on. 

The  order  in  any  class  or  school  is  not  right  if  it  does  not  stand 
this  most  trustworthy  test.  The  district  supervisor  who  knew  that 
the  school  could  stand  the  test  said,  "I  like  to  enter  a  class-room 
and  find  the  teacher  out."  There  is  no  better  way  to  find  out 
whether  the  teacher  holds  the  class  or  the  class  holds  itself.  The 
difference  to  educational  progress  is  seldom  appreciated,  because 
a  class  holding  itself  for  days  at  a  time  is  so  seldom  seen.  Liberty 
under  self-control  is  needed. 

Visitors,  master,  and  pupils  were  surprised.  At  once  questions 
and  answers  followed.  "Where  is  your  teacher  ?"  "I  don't  know," 
said  the  girl.  "When  did  you  begin  this  exercise?"  "At  nine 
o'clock,  when  the  bell  rang."  "What  work  will  you  take  up  next  ?" 
"Mental  arithmetic  for  half  an  hour,  then  written  arithmetic 
for  half  an  hour."  "Where  will  you  get  the  problems?"  "The 
scholars  will  make  them  up,  all  we  need  for  half  an  hour."  "On 
what  topics?"  "Common  fractions,  decimals,  percentage  and 
tables." 

"Ladies,  please  be  seated  and  remain  as  long  as  you  please." 
"But  we  would  like  to  visit  grade  eight  also."  "Very  well,  I  will 
conduct  you  ^o  grade  eight  at  recess  time."  At  that  time  thr 
master  asked  the  visitors,  "How  did  the  children  do?"  "They 
kept  up  very  active  work,  making  up  problems  and  sending  pupils 
to  solve  them  on  the  blackboard ;  not  a  minute  was  lost,  and  tiie 
order  was  perfect,  although  there  was  constant  movement.     They 
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seemed  to  take  great  pride  in  doing  their  own  work  and  controlling 
themselves,    self-help   and   self-government.      Is   that   common?" 

"Yes,  in  this  district.  You  will  see  still  more  admirable  work 
in  grade  eight,  because  the  pupils  two  grades  higher,  naturally 
and  by  reason  of  excellent  training  in  a  similar  way  in  grades 
seven  and  eight,  express  themselves  more  correctly,  reason  better, 
and  have  superior  poise.  If  you  have  time  go  to  the  lowest  grades 
and  see  how  cumulative  force  must  inevitably  result  in  what 
you  have  seen  already.  But^  at  ten  minutes  of  twelve  o'clock  go 
to  grade  six,  which  you  have  just  left,  and  see  that  the  pupils  will 
be  in  just  as  good  order  as  when  you  first  saw  them ;  and  at  the 
stroke  of  the  gong  you  will  see  them  file  in  order  to  the  dressing 
room,  get  their  clothing,  file  out,  put  it  on  and  arrange  themselves 
by  size  in  the  seats  in  order  to  file  out  at  the  stroke  of  the  second 
bell  two  minutes  after  the  first.  In  the  meantime*  I  shall  not  visit 
them,  nor  will  anybody  else.     Probably  their  teacher  is  sick. 

"It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  the  teacher  of  this  class,  when 
she  took  charge  of  it  a  few  months  ago,  failed  to  control  or  teach 
it  by  the  usual  methods,  and  it  had  never  given  trouble  before 
when  it  was  permitted  to  do  most  of  the  lesson  work  and  to  govern 
itself  generally  as  now.  That  shows  plainly  enough  how  pupil 
self-government  rightly  managed  will  ease  any  teacher's  work  and 
at  the  same  time  make  it  far  more  efficient.  Initiative,  self- 
activity,  self-development  and  self-control  will  have  free  course." 

This  way  of  getting  pupil  self-government  was  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  that  used  in  the  schools  mentioned,  which  shows  that 
the  best  educative  results  come  from  the  children's  self-activities 
on  things  naturally  interesting,  easily  understood,  and  adapted 
to  creative  Wbrk  that  can  be  seen,  compared,  used,  and  enjoyed. 
The  collecting,  classifying,  labeling,  drawing,  painting,  designing, 
questioning,  writing,  gardening,  manual  training,  cooking  and 
sowing,  all  worked  together  to  interest  the  children  in  doing  what 
they  could  do  well^  what  they  could  easily  understand  and  talk 
about.  Forced  work  on  uninteresting  material  necessitates  a  gov- 
ernment by  force,  an  autocratic  government,  such  as  we  usually  see. 

Discipline  seems  to  mean  making  children  do  something  evi- 
dently uninteresting,  even  disagreeable,  to  toughen  them  for  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  their  future  lives.     With  that  as  a  rule 
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of  action  no  progress  can  be  made  in  pupil  self-government,  not 
even  a  start.  The  best  disciplined  pupils  are  interested  pupils, 
because  they  are  self-disciplined.  Proper  discipline  should  come 
from  the  inside,  not  from  the  outside,  not  from  a  "dominating 
person."  There  are  a  few  pupils  here  and  there  in  a  school  that 
need  outside  pressure.  In  our  school  they  came  from  outside 
schools  where  domination  was  the  custom.  Our  pupils  looked  at 
them  in  disgust  and  made  them  feel  out  of  place  among  well- 
behaved  pupils,  and  they  surrendered. 

The  self-discipline  exercised  and  developed  during  eight  years 
was  shown  plainly  at  the  graduating  exercises  when  the  graduates 
questioned  one  another  in  the  liveliest  way  on  arithmetic  from 
fractions  through  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids,  music,  min- 
erals, language  work,  ferns,  history,  etc.  The  exercises  were  al- 
ways illustrative  of  democracy.  There  were  no  select  performers 
exhaustively  trained.  Each  pupil  had  opportunity  to  do  according 
to  his  ability  and  desire.  The  ease,  interest,  enthusiasm,  energy, 
self-reliance,  and  politeness  with  which  they  carried  on  their  im- 
promptu exercises  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  filling  the  hall 
never  ceased  to  be  interesting  to  pupils,  parents  and  friends.  They 
made  mistakes  in  answers  occasionally  which  were  instantly  cor- 
rected. Presence  of  mind,  quick  wit,  self-possession  and  self- 
restraint  practiced  during  years  told  powerfully  for  good  citizen- 
ship on  such  occasions  especially. 

Voluntary  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  work  thus  briefly  and 
inadequately  described  is  embodied  in  numerous  letters  from  men 
eminent  in  school  work.  "As  others  see  us"  is  worthy  of  careful 
consideration.    So  brief  extracts  from  a  few  of  those  letters  will  be 

given  here. 

"More  than  in  any  other  school  I  ever  visited  I  was  impressed 
by  the  marked  originality,  individuality,  and  self-reliance  of  your 
pupils."  Charles  B.  Scott,  Supervisor  of  nature  study  in  St.  Paul 
public  schools  and  Professor  of  Science  in  the  Oswego  l^Tormal 
School  1894. 

"The  best  single  school  I  visited  was  at  Egleston  Square,  Bos* 
ton.  Everywhere  I  went  I  was  asked  if  I  had  seen  the  George 
Putnam  School.  For  plans  of  work,  for  neatness  and  skill  in  exe- 
cution, and  especially  along  lines  of  expressive  work,  I  have  never 
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seen  this  school  surpassed.  All  written  work,  and  especially  the 
drawing,  was  highly  commendable.  The  same  was  true  of  color 
work  which  is  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  I  have  never 
seen  such  rapid  and  accurate  work  in  oral  arithmetic  in  common 
and  decimal  fractions  and  percentages.  The  entire  atmosphere 
of  the  school  was  delightful."  1894.  Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Oswego  formal  School. 

"One  of  the  very  best  schools  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know." 
1906.  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  Superintendent  of  Boston  public 
schools. 

"Another  excellent  school  that  I  visited  was  the  George  Putnam 
School  at  Roxbury,  Boston,  where  much  attention  is  given  to 
science  work."     1892.     Dr.  J.  M.  Eice,  editor  of  the  Porum.- 

"The  George  Putnam  School  work  must  be  recognized  as  most 
\aluable  in  itself,  and  it  should  prove  inspiring  to  other  teachers." 
1895.     Dr.  W.  C.  Collar,  Master  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School. 

"A  school  that  I  honestly  place  at  the  head  of  those  I  visited. 
With  sincere  admiration  I  recall  the  high  ideals  on  which  the 
teachers  based  their  methods."  1907.  Allan  S.  Lister,  London 
Principal  visiting  under  Mosely  Commission. 

"I  confess  I  was  puzzled  in  the  beginning.  I  could  not  under- 
stand all  that  I  saw ;  but  after  conversing  with  you  it  all  appeared 
clear  to  me.  I  hope  I  have  fully  caught  the  spirit  that  involves 
and  permeates  the  school.  I  realize  that  the  children  are  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  self-advancement.  They  are  responsive  and 
self-active.  The  results  may  be  seen  clearly.  Your  school  has  a 
soul.  That  is  enough  to  say."  Luis  Florez,  Educational  Dele- 
gate from  Chili,  who  studied  the  work  of  the  children  and  teachers 
one  entire  week. 

"In  your  school  the  conditions  are  in  striking  contrast.  Teachers 
and  pupils  are  free,  and  the  educational  processes  are  organic, 
not  mechanical.  It  is  in  such  an  institution  I  should  like  to  work." 
1891.  Prank  H.  Eaton,  Professor  of  Science,  Truro  !N^ormal 
School,  :n'.  S. 

"You  were  the  first  man  to  bring  the  subject  of  school  gardens 
to  my  attention.  I  have  just  been  reading  your  paper  read  before 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  1890.  George  H. 
Martin,  Secretary  of  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education. 


The  Relation  of  Purpose  or  Intent  to  Results 

in  Learning. 

Geoege  Allen  Coe,  A.  M.,  Supekintendent  of  Schools, 
Kingston,  Mass. 

1"""'"""°"' "'«|ECE:N'T  investigations  and  studies  have  shown  us 

I      T^       I    that  the  aim  of  the  pupil  in  the  process  of  learning  is 

I       r^       I    a  factor  of  prime  importance,  as  differences  of  in- 

I  I    tent  while  learning  give  different  results.     In  the 

^] tiiiiiiDittiiiiiitiicl   mind  of  the  writer,  viewing  the  matter  in  its  wider 

I    *  I    aspects,  the  intent  is  the  most  important  factor  in 

I  I    the  learning  process.     It    is    doubtful,    however, 

4iiiiiiiiiiiuiaiiitiiiiiiiic<$>       1    ,1  XT-  j:  ax.'  j  -4.  • 

whether  many  teachers  are  aware  oi  this ;  and  it  is 

certain  that  few  make  any  use  of  this  idea  in  determining  their 

classroom  procedures. 

The  effect  of  a  changed  intent  on  the  learning  result  is  shown  by 
Radossawljewitch^  in  the  following  amusing  incident:  "G. 
volunteered  to  serve  as  an  observer  in  my  investigation.  Before 
the  experiments  began  I  showed  him  the  apparatus  and  demon- 
strated the  method.  At  that  time  he  knew  but  little  German  and 
did  not  fully  understand  my  description ;  but  he  sat  do"\vn  bc^fore 
the  apparatus  and  began  to  read  aloud  a  series  of  eight  syllables. 
He  read  it  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  even  forty-six  times  without  an- 
nouncing to  me  that  he  had  committed  it  to  memory  as  he  had 
been  requested  to  do  in  my  instructions,  I  had  begun  to  fear  that 
the  experiment  would  not  be  a  success  and  after  the  forty-sixth 
repetition  I  stopped  the  apparatus  and  asked  him  whether  he  could 
recite  the  series.  'What !  Am  I  to  learn  the  series  by  heart  V  was 
his  response.  He  still  required  six  more  repetitions  but  he  reached 
his  goal  without  difficulty." 

In  an  experiment  the  writer  asked  an  observer  to  read  aloud  to 
him  a  passage  of  about  three  hundred  words  of  technical  French. 
The  reading  was  well  executed,  in  such  a  manner  as  would  cause 
us  ordinarily  to  believe  it  had  acquainted  the  reader  with  the  facts 

^Quoted  from  Meumann,  Psychology  of  Learning  translated  by  Baird,   p.   361. 
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stated  in  the  passage.  But  the  observer,  when  asked,  could  re- 
produce but  a  small  proportion  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  pas- 
sage for  the  reason  that  as  he  read  he  did  not  expect  to  be  called 
upon  for  a  translation  or  a  sumniarj'.  His  attention,  because  of 
his  intent,  was  fixed  upon  what  he  had  been  instructed  to  do ;  to 
give  an  oral  rendering  of  the  passage. 

At  several  performances  by  a  stock  company,  one  member  of 
which  had  the  task  of  making  announcements  immediately  before 
the  last  act  of  each  performance,  it  was  noticeable  that  despite  this 
member's  very  accurate  rendering  of  passage  after  passage  of  per- 
fect English  in  the  several  plays  the  English  he  used  in  making 
his  announcements  was  very  poor.  He  had  memorized  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  plays  with  the  intention  of  reproducing  it  only  in  the 
connection  he  found  it,  but  not  in  his  ordinary  speech. 

The  writer  has  observed  many  pupils  whose  reading  was  from 
the  very  best  models  but  who  made  no  use  of  those  models  in  per- 
fecting their  English  expression.  In  contrast  to  this  we  have 
Franklin's  report  of  his  use  of  English  models  with  the  intent  to 
improve  his  style.  The  results  he  secured  were  the  results  of  in- 
tent to  improve,  or,  to  be  more  specific,  intent  to  incorporate  the 
merits  he  found  into  his  own  writing. 

What  teacher  has  not  observed  in  his  practice  that  pupils  fre- 
quently study  a  reading  assignment  with  the  aim  in  mind  of  read- 
ing it  later  to  the  class,  or  to  the  teacher,  with  results  similar  to 
those  noted  in  connection  with  the  French  passage.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  often  the  case  that  a  pupil  has  little  conception  of  the 
pronunciation  or  the  spelling,  etc.,  of  a  number  of  words  in  a  pas- 
sage after  he  has  studied  it,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  given  his  at- 
tention to  abstracting  the  meaning. 

From  these  things  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  highly  important 
that  the  teacher  realize  that  the  results  to  be  obtained  will  depend 
very  largely  on  the  pupil's  aim,  which,  in  turn,  will  depend  on  the 
use  he  intends  to  make  of  the  material  he  is  learning. 

The  eifect  of  intent  in  learning  is  strikingly  brought  out  in 
cases  where  memorization  is  accompanied  by  a  determination  to 
remember  for  a  long  time.  Meumann^  says  "The  more  we  in- 
tend to  obtain  not  merely  a  transient  but  a  lasting  effect,  the  more 

20p.  cit.  p.  176. 
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is  this  desired  effect  produced."  Again^  "When  the  observer 
knows  that  the  only  thing  which  is  to  be  determined  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  can  learn  to  recite  the  whole  list  from  memory  he 
adopts  a  wholly  different  procedure  from  that  which  he  follows 
when  he  knows  that  his  permanent  retention  will  also  be  tested.  In 
the  former  case  he  learns  only  for  the  momentary  effect;  in  the 
latter  case  he  aims  to  have  his  learning  result  in  a  lasting  retention. 
And  if  we  should  deliberately  assign  the  task  of  learning  only  for  a 
single  recitation  from  memory  but  should  subsequently  test  his 
permanent  retention  we  would  find  that"  he  actually  retains  the 
material  much  less  permanently.  In  general,  then,  we  may  form- 
ulate the  rule  that  the  consciousness  of  the  task  should  corre- 
spond as  closely  as  possible  with  the  nature  of  the  achievement 
which  we  shall  subsequently  demand." 

The  experiment  suggested  in  the  last  part  of  the  preceding  para- 
graph was  performed  by  the  writer  in  1915.  A  sixth  grade  class 
of  forty-eight  members  was  divided  into  two  sections  of  approxi- 
mately equal  spelling  ability.  The  entire  class  was  taught  a  list  of 
ten  obsolete  words  of  considerable  difficulty.  Section  B  was  told 
that  it  would  not  be  tested  for  two  weeks  but  it  was  particularly 
impressed  upon  them  that  they  ghould  not  study  any  of  the  words 
meanwhile.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  their  doing  so. 
Section  A  was  tested  immediately  and  made  an  average  score  of 
85.6%>.  At  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  section  B  was  tested  and 
scored  an  average  of  TO.3%.  Section  A  was  then  surprised  and 
made  an  average  score  of  49%.  This  experiment  conducted  under 
conditions  in  every  way  typical  of  what  we  should  find  in  the  aver- 
age school  indicates  very  clearly  the  influence  of  the  exercise  of  the 
will  on  retention. 

To  afford  a  practical  application  of  this  will  factor  all  of  the 
spelling  in  the  Kingston  schools  is  taught  with  the  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  that  he  will  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
recite  on  a  lesson  until  two  weeks  after  it  has  received  its  final 
treatment  in  the  classroom.  The  results  may  be  seen  in  the  report 
which  follows : 

30p.   clt.   p.   287. 
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A  class  of  twenty-seTen  third  and  fourth  grade  pupils  were 
taught  the  following  list  of  words  on  each  of  five  days,  November 
9, 12,  13, 14  and  15. 

winter  summer  busy  gathering 

truly  children         judge  slowly 

stood  goal  off  sleeping 

saved  clothes  lived  together 


laughed 
woke 
Tuesday 
house 


They  were  tested  on  December  6  with  the  following  results 


20  right 

19 

lY 

16 

15 

13 

12 

11 

9 

T 

6 


6  pupils 

7 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 


2     "  1       " 

These  results  indicate  the  practical  and  immediate  value  of  the 
greater  use  of  the  factor  of  intent  in  spelling.  The  results  in  his- 
tory, geography,  literature,  etc.,  may  be  readily  tested.  The  next 
step  is  to  see  that  this  factor  is  not  missing  in  our  instruction  in 
these  subjects.  And,  further,  can  there  be  any  possible  doubt  of 
the  moral  value  of  having  pupils  learn  with  the  intent  to  remember 
for  a  long  time,  rather  than  with  the  expectation  of  perhaps  for- 
getting shortly?  Can  there  be  any  question  as  to  which  is  men- 
tally the  more  hygienic,  to  learn  or  to  study  with  a  hazy  concep- 
tion of  one's  goal,  or  to  do  so  with  a  clear  conception  and  a  will  to 
reach  it  ? 


American  Notes — Editorial 

Humane  thought  and  impulse  will  express  itself  throughout  Amierica 
on  Humane  Sunday,  April  21,  an^  during  Be  Kind  to  Animals  Week, 
April  15-20. 

The  purpose  is  to  bring  the  subject  of  humanity  and  humanitarian- 
ism  prominently  before  the  public,  and  especially  the  young,  during 
that  period.  This  year  of  all  years  the  subject  comes  home  to  America, 
for  she  is  now  a  leader  in  the  greatest  v/ar  in  the  world's  history. 
On  the  battlefields  of  Flanders,  a  million  and  a  half  horses  and  mules, 
transported  from  America,  are  performing  an  indispensable  part  with 
the  armies  of  the  Allies;  as  the  American  army  in  Europe  grows,  so 
will  its  force  of  animals,  because  for  every  four  soldiers  sent  to  France, 
the  American  government  ships  one  horse  or  mule. 

It  is  the  sufferings  of  these  animals  in  the  cause  of  our  liberty  that 
make  this  year's  celebration  of  Be  Kind  to  Animals  Week  more  ap- 
pealing than  ever  before.  In  various  parts  of  the  country  big  cele- 
brations are  being  planned,  some  under  auspices  of  local  humane  soci- 
eties, others  directly  by  teachers  of  schools  who  find  this  occasion  an 
opportunity  to  teach  their  pupils  the  attractiveness  of  mercy  and  jus- 
tice. Children  will  assemble  in  parks  to  hear  addresses  and  music 
and  study  outdoor  life.  Others  will  learn  it  at  their  Sunday  schools 
on  Humane  Sunday.  Thousands  will  receive  from  the  pulpit,  for  the 
great  leaders  of  Christian  thought,  as  in  previous  years,  will  proclaim 
this  teaching  of  true  Christianity.  Again,  in  hundreds  of  day  schools 
the  principles  of  humanitarianism  will  be  the  subject  for  essay  writ- 
ing. "Why  I  Should  Be  Kind  to  Animals,"  "The  Animal  I  Like 
Best,"  "Our  Household  Pet,"  "Why  Were  Animals  Placed  Upon 
the  Earth,"  "^Vhat  Does  Humanity  Owe  to  the  Animals,"  "The  Horse 
in  War,"  are  suggested  themes. 

Teachers  are  urged  to  bring  the  lessons  of  humanity  before  their 
pupils.  Where  essays  are  written  on  the  subject,  the  American  Hu- 
mane Association  will  issue  certificates  to  the  writel-s  of  the  best  essays 
on  the  subject  with  the  name  and  address  and  school  attended,  on  be- 
ing forwarded  by  the  teacher. 

Special  literature  on  the  subject  and  also  describing  the  work  and 
care  of  animals  in  this  war  is  being  issued  and  will  be  sent  to  all 
teachers  who  mail  their  request  to  The  American  Humane  Association,. 
Humane  Sunday  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y  '       . 
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THE  TEACHER  WHO  HELPED  ME  MOST 
(A  glad  response  to  the  request  in  February  Education.) 

She  knew  her  ground — that  teacher  who  has  helped  me  most,  whom 
I  still  hold  in  reverence  after  all  these  years.  And  her  groimd  was 
not  barren.  Classes  with  her  were  rich  because  there  was  so  much 
more  than  the  surface  knowledge  which  we  ourselves  might  glean.  We 
could  not  sound  depths  beyond  her.  Life  was  not  just  an  everyday 
affair:  it  reached  backward  and  forward,  and  embraced  other  worlds 
than  this.  Not  that  she  ever  said  so  or  that  we  or  she  herself  ever 
realized  it — but  she  thought  in  the  great.  The  hand  just  ready  to  aim 
a  paper-wad  dropped  and  the  brain  went  to  work  when  she  entered  the 
room.  We  did  not  know  why.  It  was  not  that  she  saw  it  or  that  we 
feared  her  exaptl}'^,  and  yet  ....  Principal  of  a  high  school  that 
had  proved  its  ability  to  be  turbulent  she  was  as .  self-possessed  every- 
where as  in  her  class  room  work. 

She  was  not  popular  in  the  sense  that  her  desk  was  frequently  sur- 
rounded by  pupils  pouring  out  their  confidences.  Indeed  I  have  the 
impression  that  she  would  have  felt  that  it  would  be  better  if  nine- 
tenths  of  our  heart  out-pourings  never  gushed  forth.  Yet  we  had  a 
sense  of  her  deep  interest  that  would  never  fail  us.  One  brief  con- 
versation in  all  my  four  years  of  high  school  life  showed  a  knowledge 
of  me  that  thrilled  me  through  and  through  with  happiness  and  has 
stayed  with  me  as  an  inspiration  since.  It  was  not  praise  either.  Nor 
was  it  censure — just  one  of  those  rare  moments  Maeterlinck  writes 
about,  when  the  soul  peeps  out  at  us. 

She  has  meant  so  much  to  me  and  the  times  the  thought  of  her 
has  helped  me  have  been  so  many  that  pages  would  not  begin  to  do 
her  justice.  Yet  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  not  said  it  all  when  I  say : 
She  knew  her  ground — herself,  the  lessons,  the  pupils — and  recog- 
nized its  fruitfulness  and  its  value  in  the  world's  production. 

M.  M.  M. — Champaign,  111. 


President  Wilson,  writing  to  Secretary  Lane  of  the  Interior,  says: 
I  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  be  successful  through  the  Bureau  of 
Education  in  arousing  the  interest  of  teachers  and  children  in  the 
schools  of  the  TJnitel  States  in  the  cultivation  of  home  gardens.  Every 
boy  and  girl  who  really  sees  what  the  home  garden  may  mean  will,  I 
am  sure,  enter  into  the  purpose  with  high  spirits,  because  I  am  sure 
they  would  all  like  to  feel  that  they  are  in  fact  fighting  in  France  by 
joining  the  home  garden  army.  They  know  that  America  has  under- 
taken to  send  meat  and  flour  and  wheat  and  other  foods  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  soldiers  who  are  doing  the  fighting,  for,  the  men  and! 
women  who  are  making  the  munitions,  and  for  the  boys  and  girls  of 
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Western  Europe,  and  that  we  must  also  feed  ourselves  while  we  are 
carrying  on  this  war.  The  movement  to  establish  gardens,  therefore, 
and  to  have  the  children  work  in  them  is  just  as  real  and  patriotic 
an  effort  as  the  building  of  ships  or  the  firing  of  cannon.  I  hope  that 
this  spring  every  school  will  have  a  regiment  in  the  Volunteer  War 
Garden  Army,"  It  is  Secretary  Lane's  idea,  that  is  being  worked  out 
through  Commissioner  Claxton  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  to  have 
five  million  boys  and  girls  of  the  schools  in  every  city,  town  and  village 
in  the  country,  captained  by  forty  thousand  teachers,  produce  as  nearly 
as  possible  all  of  the  vegetables,  small  fruits  and  eggs  for  their  home 
consumption.  To  the  extent  that  each  district  is  able  to  supply  itself 
with  these  food  products,  the  railways  will  be  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  transporting  them,  and  the  Allies  of  the  United  States  in  Europe 
and  our  own  soldiers  on  the  battlef ront  will  get  that  miich  more  of  the 
food  of  which  they  are  in  need. 


The  present  shortage  of  teachers,  the  necessity  to  provide  more  effi- 
cient workers  in  war  activities,  and  the  training  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  in  short  courses  to  meet  war-time  emergencies,  are 
among  the  questions  which  have  led  the  educators  of  America  to  act 
together  to  make  necessary  adjustment  in  education  during  and  after 
the  war.  To  that  end,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  President  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  appointed  a  committee  to  represent 
the  Association  in  mapping  out  a  program  for  the  "rebuilding  of 
civilization  through  a  war-modified  education."  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Finegan,  President  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  at  the 
recent  meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  appointed  a  committee  to  cooperate 
with  the  National  Education  Association  Committee.  These  com- 
mittees with  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  National  Education  Association,  met  in  Washing- 
ton, March  7-9,  and  completed  the  organization  of  a  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  the  national  emergency  in  education  and  the  program  for 
readjustment  during  and  after  the  war.  The  Joint  Commission  is 
composed  of  educators  representaiive  of  every  phase  of  national  educa- 
tion.    George  D.  Strayer,  New  York,  N.  Y.^^  is  Chairman. 
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THE  LESSON  IN  APPEECTATION.  An  Essay  on  the  Pedagogics  of 
Beauty.  By  Frank  Herbert  Hayward,  B.  Sc,  D.  Lit.,  London,  England. 
Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company.    Price  75  cents. 

This  is  not  a  new  book — ^but  it  is  one  which  is  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers.  It  deals  particularly  with  the  steps  the  teacher  should 
take  to  secure  in  the  pupil  a  real  appreciation  of  poetry  and  of  music. 
In  doing  this  the  underlying  principles  of  all  aesthetics  are  revealed.  It 
is  not  enough  to  have  the  conviction  or  the  desire  that  the  rising  genera- 
tion shall  have  a  higher  culture  and  refinement  of  taste  for  art,  music, 
literature.  We  must  be  so  familiar  with  the  principles  underlying  all 
art  that  we  can  unerringly  gfiaide  the  pupil  along  the  right  road  and  open 
up  to  him  the  possibilities  that  may  become  realities  in  his  own  artistic 
development.  Books  in  this  line  of  educational  effort  are  scarce.  The 
author  of  this  volume  has  done  pioneer  work  which  the  most  thoughtful 
teachers  have  been  quick  to  recognize.  We  especially  commend  Dr.  Hay- 
ward's  book  to  the  thoughtful  attention  of  Normal  School  Seniors,  and 
teachers  who  are  in  the  first  year  or  two  of  actual  teaching  experience. 

OVER  THE  TOP.  By  Arthur  Guy  Empey.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Price 
$1.50. 

CARRY  ON.    By  Coningsby  Dawson.  John  Lane  Company.  Price  $1.00. 

Two  fascinating  books  about  the  World  war,  which  are  being  read 
by  almost  everyone  and  which  may  well  be  read  and  reviewed  together 
because  in  a  sense  they  are  the  complement  of  each  other.  "Over  the  Top" 
is  written  by  a  dead-in-earnest  but  nevertheless  happy-go-lucky  American 
soldier,  who  signed  up  in  the  British  Army  and  had  all  sorts  of  rough-and- 
tumble  experiences,  many  of  them  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  who  describes 
in  this  volume  in  an  inimitable  way  the  life  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
British  Soldiers. 

The  other  volume,  "Carry  On,"  is  written  by  a  cultured  and  wealthy 
Englishman  who  had  come  to  America  to  live  and  to  follow  his  chosen 
calling  of  authorship  but  who  was  impelled  by  all  the  instincts  and  im- 
pulses of  heredity  and  loyalty  to  the  highest  ideals  to  enter  the  war  and 
who  became  an  officer  in  the  Canadian  Field  Artillery.  His  book  consists 
of  letters,  originally  written  in  pencil,  "in  dug-outs,  by  the  light  of  a  single 
candle,  in  brief  moments  snatched  from  hard  and  perilous  duties."  These 
letters  are  remarkable  for  their  lofty  idealism,  their  patriotic  fervor  and 
the  depth  of  their  insight  into  the  underlying  causes  and  the  political  and 
spiritual  significance  of  the  war.  It  is  an  education  in  itself  to  read  these 
two  remarkable  volumes.  F.  H.  P. 
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THE  SEVEN  LAWS  OF  TEACHING.  By  John  Milton  Gregory,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.     New  Edition.     The  Pilgrim  Press.     Price  75  cents. 

The  teacher, — who  knows ;  the  learner ,^ — who  attends ;  the  language, — 
which  is  the  medium;  the  lesson, — transforming  the  unknown  into  the 
known ;  the  teaching  process, — awakening  and  using  the  pupil's  mind ; 
the  learning  process, — establishing  a  habit  of  thinking  and  understand- 
ing ;  the  testing  and  proving  process, — by  which  the  thought  is  trans- 
formed into  established  knowledge,  ideals  and  arts ;  are  not  these  suiB- 
ciently  comprehensive  and  sufficiently  suggestive  division  headings  to 
interest  any  parent  or  teacher  in  this  helpful  book?  The  author  is  a 
practical  teacher.  His  book  is  untechnical,  remarkably  clear  and  to 
the  point  and  will  really  help  everyone  who  has  to  do  with  the  training 
of  the  young. 

THE  USE  OF  MOTIVES  IN  TEACHING  MOEALS  AND  RELIGION.. 
Thomas  Walton  Galloway,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  Beloit  College.  The  Pilgrim 
Press.    Price  $1.25  net. 

Very  helpful  to  the  many  teachers  whether  in  the  home,  the  school, 
the  Sunday  School  or  the  Church,  who  have  come  to  feel  that  moral  and 
religious  training  are  as  necessary  as  secular  learning  if  we  are  to  have 
a  real  democracy  and  an  ideal  humanity.  The  author  has  a  new,  fresh 
grasp  of  his  subject  and  stimulates  the  reader's  heart  to  feel,  mind  to 
think  and  will  to  act  in  a  way  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  real  kingdom 
of  God  among  men. 

THEOEY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  GAMES  AND  GYM- 
NASTICS FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  By  William  A. 
Stecher,  B.  S.  G.,  Director  of  Physical  Education,  Public  Schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, etc.     John  J.  McVey.     Price  $1.25  net. 

Nothing  in  the  line  of  education  has  been  more  powerfully  thrust 
upon  the  attention  of  the  school  world  by  the  world-war  than  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  more  general  and  more  effective  training  for  the  youth  of 
America.  This  convenient  manual  is  just  what  is  wanted  to  give  direc- 
tion and  definiteness  to  this  movement.  It  gives  outlines  for  a  four  year's 
course  for  both  sexes.  Definite  aims  are  stated  and  specific  exercises, 
games,  field  work,  etc.  are  suggested  and  results  expected  from  these  are 
tabulated.  Every  high  and  grammar  school  principal  should  own  this 
volume. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  AND  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY.  By  Walter 
Scott  Athearn,  Professor  of  Religious  Education,  Boston  University.  The 
Pilgrim  Press.    Price  $1.50. 

Professor  Athearn  claims  that  any  real  democracy  must  be  founded 
upon  two  fundamentals,  intelligence  and  godliness.    "The  world  will  never 
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be  safe  for  democracy,"  he  says,  "until  intelligence  and  godliness  are  the 
common  possession  of  the  whole  human  race."  He  goes  on  to  show  that 
the  state  can  require  and  secure  the  intelligence  demanded  for  citizen- 
ship in  a  democracy ;  but  that  it  cannot  demand  and  secure  through  legis- 
lation the  godliness  which  is  equally  essential.  The  Church  must  do  this 
through  a  system  6f  schools  which  in  organization,  equipment  and 
thoroughness  shall  closely  parallel  the  public  school  system.  The  outline 
of  his  argument  is  admirably  visualized  by  a  diagram  in  the  form  of  an 
arch,  one  side  of  which  repi-esents  the  State-supported  education.^ — viz. 
the  grades,  from  kindergarten  up  to  the  university ;  the  local  institut- 
es and  reading  courses ;  city  and  state  normal  colleges  and  graduate 
schools  of  education ;  administered  respectively  by  village  and  ward  prin- 
cipals, supervisors,  City  Superintendents,  County  Superintendents,  State 
Superintendents.  On  the  other  side  is  the  Church-supported  education, 
viz,  the  graded  Sunday  Schools  and  religious  day  schools ;  the  Junior  and 
Senior  church  College  and  the  graduate  schools  of  religion,  presenting 
teacher-training  courses  in  local  churches,  community  training  schools, 
special  group  schools.  Departments  of  religious  Education  in  Colleges, 
and  graduate  schools  of  religious  education ; — all  these  administered 
respectively  by  Superintendents  of  local  Schools,  City  Superintendents, 
County  or  District  Superintendents,  State  and  National  Superintendents. 
These  various  groups  meet  on  opposite  sides  of  the  l-reystone  of  the  arch, — 
which  keystone  is  inscribed  "The  Separation  of  Church  and  State." 

Professor  Athearn's  elaborated  argument,  which  makes  up  the  body 
of  this  volume,  is  as  effective  and  convincing  as  is  this  striking  diagram. 
His  is  the  latest  if  not  the  last  authoritative  word  on  the  important 
subject  of  religious  education.  F.  H.  P. 

PETNCTPLES  OF  ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY.  Part  II,  Principles.  By 
L.  S.  Daugherty,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.  and  M,  C.  Daugherty.  Second  Edition. 
301  illustrations.     W.  B,  Saunders  Company.     Price  $2.00. 

This  high  class  text  book  gives  the  principal  facts  of  structural 
zoology,  the  life  and  habits  of  living  creatures — showing  the  inter- 
relations of  structure,  habit  and  environment.  The  principles  of  the 
subject  are  thus  fully  brought  into  view  and  their  economic  application 
is  made  plain.  The  illustrations  are  particularly  well  drawn  and  printed 
and  one  wonders  how  such  a  book  as  this  can  be  made  and  sold  for  such 
a  low  price.  Certainly  it  leaves  little  to  be  desired  by  those  who  seek  a 
school  and  college  text  book  on  this  important  subject. 

EVERYDAY  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  By  Emma  Miller  Bolenius. 
The  American  Book  Company.    Price  80  cents. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  had  a  wide  and  valuable  experience  as  a 
teacher  and  her  book  is  accordingly  vital  and  practical.  Its  use  will  ful- 
fil the  aim  which  it  is  claimed  was  the  main  one  in  the  author's  mind  in 
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attempting  the  work — ^viz. — "to  improve  the  speech  and  the  writing  of 
the  pupils,  to  develop  their  ability  to  think  clearly  and  to  give  them 
standards  of  appreciation  and  criticism."  It  is  comprehensive  in  scope 
and  attractively  arranged  and  has,  what  is  rare  in  books  upon  this  sub- 
ject, a  good  many  meaningful  illustrations. 

SCIENCE  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  Delos  Fall,  D.  Sc.  Illustrated  by 
Will  H.  Schanck  and  Elliott  Dold.     World  Book  Company. 

The  plan  advocated  by  this  book  is  that  the  pupil  in  science  gather 
his  own  material,  and  under  proper  guidance  examine  it,  reason  about  it, 
describe  it,  drawing  his  own  conclusions,  and  then  supplementing  them 
from  the  resources  of  his  teacher  and  others.  An  admirable  and  a 
scientific  method. 

THE  LIBRARY,  THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  CHILD.  By  J.  W.  Emery, 
B.  A.,  D.  Paed.     Macmillan.     Price  $1.25. 

Sets  forth  in  an  intelligent  way  the  interrelations  of  the  public 
library  and  the  children  of  the  community,  especially  the  children  in. the 
public  schools.  Teachers  and  parents  will  find  food  for  thought  and 
many  practical  suggestions  that  will  help  them  to  help  the  children  in 
getting  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  and  profit  out  of  the  books  pro- 
vided in  the  libraries  at  public  expense. 

ALICE'S  ADVENTURES  IN  WONDERLAND.  By  Lewis  Carroll. 
Edited  by  William  J.  Long.  Illustrated  by  Oliver  Herf ord.  Ginn. 
Price  56  cents, 

A  pretty  edition  of  this  famous  book.  The  "Foreword"  is  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  and  the  "Finale"  at  the  beginning, — just  as  Alice's  world  is 
upside  down  and  topsy-turvy.  The  illustrations  are  particularly  well 
conceived  and  drawn. 

STORIES  FOR  ANY  DAY.  By  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey.  The  Pil- 
grim Press.     Price  $1.00. 

Thirty-five  excellent  stories  based  upon  true  incidents.  Not  one  of 
them  but  is  thoroughly  interesting  and  worth  telling.  They  are  briefly 
told  so  that  by  reading  them  over  carefully  once  or  twice  they  can  be 
retold  from  memory.  Fortunate  the  teacher  or  parent — ^who  has  a 
repertoire  of  thirty-five  good  stories  for  his  or  her  young  charges !  And 
fortunate  too  the  children  who  make  up  the  audience ! 

THE  YOUNG  AND  FIELD  LITERARY  READERS.  Book  Two.  By 
Ella  Flagg  Young,  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  and 
Walter  Taylor  Field,  author  of  Fingerposts  to  Children's  Reading,  Rome, 
etc.  Illustrated  by  Maginel  Wright  Enright.  Ginn  and  Company.  Price 
40  cents. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS.  Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Library,  Building  and  Grounds  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30.    Government  Printing  OfBce,  Washington. 
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New  England  Association 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 

NOTICE  OF  THE  MEETING 

The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in 
the  Central  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
December  7th  and  8th,  1917. 

On  Friday  evening  at  six  o'clock  there  will  be  a  dinner  of  the  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Hotel  Kimball.  It  is  important  that  the  Secretary  should 
receive  notice  of  your  intention  to  be  present  at  the  dinner  as  early  as 
possible,  on  or  before  Wednesday,  December  5th.  Tickets  for  members 
will  be  one  dollar ;  for  those  not  members  one  dollar  and  a  half.  Ladies 
may  be  invited. 

Proposals  of  new  members  should  be  given  the  Secretary  before  the 
close  of  the  first  session. 

Several  New  England  societies  whose  interests  centre  about  the 
college  and  the  secondary  school  will  hold  sessions  in  Springfield  on. 
December  7th  and  8th.  To  the  members  of  these  societies  and  their  guests 
the  privileges  of  this  Association  are  most  cordially  extended. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  especially  invites  the 
college  faculties  of  Western  New  England,  and  all  teachers  in  schools 
of  every  character  to  attend  its  sessions  and  be  present  at  the  dinner. 

A.  Lawbence  Lowell,  President. 

Walteb  Ballou  Jacobs,  Secretary. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  November  26,  1917. 
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PROGRAM 

Fbiday  Mobning,  Decembeb  7. 

The  Central  High  School. 

General  Subject :  The  Wab  and  Education. 

3,00 — ^The  War  and  the  Secondary  Schools. 

Peesident  Eobebt  J.  Axjnr, 
University  of  Maine. 

3.25 — ^The  War  and  the  Women's  Colleges. 

Dean  Sabah  Louise  Aenold, 
Simmons  College. 

3.50 — The  War  and  the  Men's  Colleges. 

Peesident  John  M.  Thomas, 
MiddlebTiry  College. 

4.15 — A  Message  from  France. 

Commissionee  John  H.  Finley, 
President,  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


4.45 — ^Discussion. 


Fkidat  Evening. 


6.00 — ^Dinner  and  Eeception  at  Hotel  Eamball. 

The  guests  of  honor  will  be  Commissioner  Payson  Smith  of  Massachu- 
setts, President  E.  D.  Hetzel  of  New  Hampshire  College,  President  Benja- 
min T.  Marshall  of  Connecticut  College  for  Women  and  President  George 
E.  Vincent  of  the  General  Education  Board. 

Dress  informal.    Social  half  hour  from  6.00  to  6.30. 

Satueday  Mobning,  Decembeb  8. 
The  Central  High  School. 

9.30 — Business  Meeting. 

1.  Eeport  of  Executive  CSommittee  and  Election  of  New  Members. 

2.  Eeports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

3.  Eeports  of  the  Delegates  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination 

Board. 

4.  Eeport  of  the  Nominating  Committee  and  Election  of  Officei:s. 

Geneeal  Subject  :  Pbesent  Educational  Pboblem  :. 
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10.00 — The  Worship  of  the  Yardstick. 

Pbofessob  James  L.  McConauqhy, 
Dartmouth  College. 

10.25— The  School  and  College  High  Brow. 

Principal  Lewis  Pebey, 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

10.5ft — ^Present  Educational  Problems  in  Colleges  for  Women. 
Peesident  Maby  E.  Woouleiy, 
Mount  Holyoke  College. 

11.15 — Educational  Changes  Needed  for  the  War  and  Still  More  During 
the  Subsequent  Peace. 

President  Chabt.es  W.  Eliot, 
President  Emeritus  Harvard  University. 

11.40 — Discussion. 

At  the  close  of  this  session  opportunity  is  offered  for  discussion  of 
the  "Modem  School"  as  presented  at  the  last  annual  meeting  in  Boston. 
The  place  of  meeting  will  be  Eoom  17  in  the  Central  High  School. 

Members  of  the  Association  and  their  friends  are  invited  to  visit 
the  George  Walter  Vincent  Smith  Art  Museum,  nearly  opposite  the  Cen- 
tral High  School. 

SPECIAL  MEETING 

Jacob  Sleeper  Hall  Boston  University,  Boston 

Satubday,  Mabch  9,  AT  10.30  o'clock. 

The  Executive  Committee  cordially  invites  you  to  attend. 
Subject — "The  Modebn  School." 
Speakers : — 

Chaeles  W.  Eliot,  Harvard  University. 

Paul  Shobey,  University  of  Chicago. 

Alfbed  E.  Steabns,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover. 

Otis  W.  Caldwell,  The  Lincoln  School. 
General  discussion  after  the  luncheon. 

Luncheon,  Hotel  Brunswick,  at  one  o'clock. 

Short  after-dinner  speeches.  Among  the  speakers  will  be : — ^Payson 
Smith,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Massachusetts;  Clifford  H.  Moore, 
Harvard  University;    George   H.  Browne,   Browne   and  Nichols  School; 
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Paul  H.  Hanus,  Harvard  University ;  Charles  H,  Forbes,  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  and  others. 

It  is  hoped  that  at  this  meeting  action  will  be  taken  looking  towards 
some  formulation  of  the  attitude  of  the  Association  towards  the  general 
movement  under  the  name  "The  Modern  School." 

Jacob  Sleeper  Hall  and  Hotel  Brunswick  are  both  on  Boylston  Street 
on  either  side  of  Ctjpley  Square. 


REPOET  OF  THE  BUSINESS  SESSION,  DECEMBER  8,  1917. 

The  business  session  of  the  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  was  held  at  the 
Central  High  School,  Springiield,  Mass.,  at  half  after  nine  o'clock.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President,  President  Lowell,  the  first  Vice-President, 
President  Pendleton,  presided. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  it  was  voted : — 

That  the  matter  of  appointing  a  committee  to  confer  with  a  similar 
committee  appointed  by  the  Association  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary- 
land be  referred  to  the  President  of  the  Association  for  next  year,  with 
power. 

That  N.  Henry  Black  be  a  delegate  to  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  for  the  usual  term  of  four  years. 

That  George  D.  Olds  be  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  National  Con- 
ference Committee  on  Standards  for  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  for 
three  years,  with  the  understanding  that  the  Association  is  not  respon- 
sible for  any  expense  thereby. 

That  the  date  of  the  next  annual  meeting  be  left  to  the  Executive 
Committee  with  power. 

That  the  following  be  elected  to  membership  in  the  Association : — 

Nathaniel  Hobton  Batcheldeb,  Headmaster  Loomis  Institute,  Windsor, 
Conn. 

Fbank  H.  Beede^  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Alexandee  Maxwell  Blackburn,  Principal  Monson  Academy,  Monson, 
Mass. 

Fbedebick  Gunn  Bbinsmade,  The  Gunnery  School,  Washington,  Conn. 

Charles  Estell  Dickebson,  Principal  Northfield  Seminary,  East  North- 
field,  Mass. 

George  H.  Eckels,  Principal  Technical  High  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Clinton  Ellsworth  Farnham,  Headmaster,  Academic  Building,  New 
Britain,  Conn. 

Louis  F.  Giroux,  Dean  American  International  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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William  David  Goodwin,  Head  Classical  Department,  Pittsfield  High 
School,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Charles  Nelson  Gbegg,  Dean  School  Liberal  Arts,  Northeastern  College, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Edwaed  Hugo  Gumbabt,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 

MiBA  Hinsdale  Hall,  Principal  Miss  Hall's  School,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Dbew  T,  Habthobne,  Principal  Coburn  Classical  Institute,  Waterville, 
Maine. 

Ealph  Dobn  Hetzel,  President  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Flobence  Hamilton  Hewitt,  Head  History  Department,  Portsmouth  High 
School,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Ellen  C.  Hinsdale,  Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

William  Cboss  Holden,  Vice  Principal  Hartford  Public  High  School, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Abthub  p.  Ibving,  Principal  Buckingham  Junior  High  School,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Elizabeth  o  allow  ay  Kane,  Head  History  Department,  Crosby  HigS 
School,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Feances  L.  Knapp,  Secretary  to  Board  of  Admission,  Wellesley  College, 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

Maey  Delia  Lewis,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

John  MacDuffie,  Principal  MacDuffie  School  for  Girls,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Benjamin  Tinkham  Maeshall,  President,  Connecticut  College,  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.    * 

Eobebt  Alexander  Fyfe  McDonald,  Professor  of  Education,  Bates  College, 
Lewiston,  Maine. 

TTalteb  Valen  McDuffee,  Head  Classical  Department,  Central  High 
School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

C.  S.  MoGowN,  Chancellor,  American  International  College,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Geobge  Eobeet  Hendebson  Nicholson,  Headmaster  Kingswood  School, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Ibene  Nye,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Connecticut  College  for  Women,  New  Lon- 
don, Conn. 

Shelton  Joseph  Phelps,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of 
Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Edwin  Loomis  Eobinson,  Principal  East  Hartford  High  School,  East  Hart- 
ford, Conn, 

Kenneth  C.  N.  Sills,  Dean  and  Acting  President,  Bowdoin  CjoUege, 
Brunswick,  Maine. 

Nathan  Eideout  Smith,  Principal  High  School,  Ware,  Mass. 
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Helen  Bishop  Thompson,  Professor  of  Dietetics,  Connecticut  College  for 

Women,  New  London,  Conn. 
Samuel   Thubber,   Head     English   Department,   Newton   Technical   High 

School,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
HOBABT  G.  TEtrESD3EXL,  Headmaster  Suffield  School,  Suffield,  Conn. 
William  T.  Bentley,  Sub-Master   High  School,,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Thoenton  Jenkins,  Principal  High  School,  Maiden,  Mass. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  from  January  15,  1916  to  January  22, 
1917  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

The  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  was  presented  by  Mr.  Enoch  C.  Adams.  The  report  was  received 
and  adopted. 

Voted  that  the  Secretary  print  and  distribute  a  list  of  members  of 
the  Association. 

The  nominating  committee,  consisting  of  President  Mary  E.  WooUey, 
Dr.  William  Gallagher  and  Mr.  Enoch  C.  Adams  presented  the  following 
list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  they  were  elected. 

President,  Ellen  Fitz  Pendleton. 
Vice-Presidents,  Horace  Dutton  Taft. 

Caleb  Thomas  Winchester. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Walter  Ballou  Jacobs. 
Executive  Committee  (with  the  jireceding), 

James  Arthur  Tufts, 

Lemuel  Herbert  Murlin,  •^ 

Ernest  Granger  Hapgood, 

Clement  Collesteb  Hyde, 

William  Colver  Hill. 


On  motion  of  Professor  Winchester  it  was  voted  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Association  be  extended  to  the  School  Committee  of  Springfield  and 
to  Mr.  William  C.  Hill,  Principal  of  the  Central  High  School  for  the  use  of 
the  Central  High  School  Building  and  the  courteous  hospitality  extended 
to  the  Association  during  the  annual  meeting. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  also  extended  to  the  Springfield 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  George  Walter  Vincent  Smith  Art  Museum. 

Adjourned, 

Walteb  Ballou  Jacobs,  Secretary. 
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KEPOET  OF  THE  BUSINESS  SESSION,  SPECIAL  MEETING,  MAECH  9, 

1918. 

A  short  business  session  was  held  in  the  dining  room,  Hotel  Brxins- 
wick,  at  the  close  of  the  discussion.    It  was  voted : 

That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  formulate 
resolutions,  expressing  the  attitude  of  the  Association  towards  the  gen- 
eral movement  known  as  "The  Modern  School,"  and  to  report  in  print 
at  the  next  meeting. 

Upon   recommendation   of  the   Executive   Committee   the   following 
were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 
Obel  M.  Bean,  Principal  High  School,  Woburn,  Mass. 
Jason  O.  Cook,  Head  History  Department,  High  School,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Chaeles  M.  Eaton,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Weston,  Mass. 
Mfbt.k  Smith  Getchell,  Headmaster   High  School,  Brockton,  Mass. 
Samuel   Wilson    Hicks,    Instructor,    Chemistry   and   Biology,   Williston 

Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
James  David  Howlett,  Principal  High  School,  Medf ord,  Mass. 
Alexander  James  Inglis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass. 
Fbank  p.  Moese,  Principal  High  School,  Eevere,  Mass. 
Albebt  S.  Pebkins,  Head,  Department  of  Ancient  Languages,  Dorchester 

High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
EOBEET  Eaton  Phyfe,  First  Vice-Principal   Hartford  Public  High  School, 

Hartford,  Conn. 
James  E.  Thomas,  Headmaster  Dorchester  High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Chaunoey  W.  Waldeon,  Principal    School  of  Practical  Arts,  Brookline, 

Mass. 
Hebbebt  S.  Weaveb,  Headmaster   High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Boston, 

Mass. 

Adjourned, 

Walteb  Ballou  Jacobs,  Secretary. 
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RoBEET  J.  Aley,  President,  Univeesity  of  Maine. 

^jiiiiimiiiiD iiiiiic^jjj]  importance  of  secondary  education  is  well  recog- 

Irip  I  nized.  The  increasing  complexity  of  modern  life 
^  I  has  made  secondary  education  for  the  masses  almost 
I  I   as  necessary  as  was  elementary  education  a   few 

4>]inminniDHiniiiiHic^  decades  ago.  If  the  intense  work  of  the  present  is 
I  I    to  be  maintained  and  the  additional  necessary  work 

»  I   of  the  future  well  done,  secondary  education  must 

be  strengthened  and  improved.  Much  of  the  im- 
portant work  of  the  reconstruction  period  following  the  war  as  well 
as  most  of  the  scientific  work  during  the  war  must  be  done  by  highly 
educated  men.  These  men  must  come  from  the  colleges,  technical 
schools,  and  universities.  These  institutions  cannot  produce  them 
unless  the  secondary  schools  furnish  the  proper  preparation. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  our  government  has  insisted 
that  the  work  of  education  should  go  on  with  as  little  interference 
as  possible.  Cabinet  officers  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
many  utterances  have  set  forth  the  importance  of  this  work.  The 
representatives  of  foreign  commissions  who  have  visited  our  coun- 
try have  all  expressed  the  same  idea.  We  are,  therefore,  sure  that 
our  national  government  believes  in  the  importance  and  efficacy  of 
educational  training.  The  appointment  of  an  Advisory  Commis- 
sion to  the  Council  of  ISTational  Defense  having  as  one  member, 
Hollis  Godfrey  of  Drexel  Institute,  representing  Education  and 
Engineering,  has  given  education  the  highest  .official  recognition. 
By  the  terms  of  the  federal  act,  education  is  thus  officially  recog- 
nized as  a  national  resource.  This  recognition  means  much  for 
the  present  and  will  certainly  have  great  bearing  on  the  future 
development  of  the  educational  work  of  this  country. 

Educational  institutions  and  educated  men  have  given  a  remark- 
able patriotic  response  to  the  demands  of  our  government  caused 
by  the  war.  Graduates  of  colleges,  undergraduates,  and  the  older 
students  of  secondary  schools  have  enlisted  in  large  numbers — num- 
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bers  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  class  to  which,  they  belong. 
The  government  has  called  upon  educated  men  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington for  special  service  as  well  as  to  carry  on  many  of  the  im- 
portant activities  of  the  government-  in  their  own  states.  While 
this  response  has  had  the  effect  of  depleting  the  teaching  force  of 
the  country  and  reducing  very  greatly  the  number  of  students,  it  is 
after  all  a  high  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  work  that  our  educa- 
tional institutions  have  been  doing.  They  have  not  failed  to  teach 
real  patriotism. 

While  the  great  mass  of  teachers  have  exhibited  the  finest  type 
of  loyalty,  there  have  been  here  and  there  a  few  examples  of  dis- 
loyalty, sometimes  approaching  very  near  to  treason.  The  school  au- 
thorities have  been  active  and  have  weeded  out  most  of  those  who 
have  shown  pro-German  tendencies.  In  the  time  of  a  great  world 
struggle  like  the  present  one,  the  teachers  of  the  youth  of  America 
should  be  of  outspoken  loyalty.  No  teacher  should  be  employed  for 
whom  an  apology  is  necessary.  Every  teacher  should  be  a  citizen 
of  this  country.  Those  of  foreign  birth  should  be  so  completely 
naturalized  that  all  trace  of  the  hyphen  has  been  removed. 

In  every  great  crisis,  there  are  many  people  who  think  that  some 
short  cut  to  efficiency  should  be  discovered  and  put  into  immediate 
operation.  The  present  is  no  exception.  We  are  asked  to  shorten 
the  time  of  secondary  education  and  to  replace  studies  of  proven 
worth  by  those  that  would  seem  to  minister  to  immediate  needs. 
These  requests  although  somewhat  disturbing  should  not  be  yielded 
to.  The  careful  student  and  observer  of  educational  progress  knows 
that  educated  men  and  women  of  value  are  produced  by  hard  and 
continuous  study  of  the  great  fundamental  bodies  of  truth  that  the 
world  has  found  useful  and  necessary.  It  doubtless  is  true  that 
under  the  s,tress  of  the  present  emergency  we  should  speed  up  the 
work  of  education.  The  very  earnestness  that  the  troubles  of  the 
world  produce  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  doing  more  and  better 
work.  In  order  tfx  meet  the  labor  situation  connected  with  the 
growing  of  crops  and  in  other  important  industries,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  shorten  the  term  and  change  somewhat  the  vacation  periods. 
Where  these  things  are  done,  the  work  ought  to  be  made  so  intense 
that  the  achievements  of  the  shortened  year  will  be  as  nearly  equal 
to  normal  accomplishments  as  possible. 
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The  secondary  schools  of  the  country  have  enormous  plants  of 
buildings,  laboratories,  libraries,  shops,  gymnasiums,  and  play- 
grounds that  are  only  used  a  fraction  of  the  time.  Preceding  the 
war,  movements  were  on  foot  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  use 
these  plants  more  efficiently.  Now  is  the  time  to  put  these  plans  in 
operation.  Evening  and  late  afternoon  classes  for  adults  and  em- 
ployed young  people  should  be  arranged.  The  assembly  rooms 
should  be  used  for  lectures  upon  all  phases  of  the  war,  production, 
and  conservation. 

In  many  secondary  schools,  the  classes  in  the  manual  arts  or  in 
vocational  subjects  might,  with  increased  interest  and  educational 
value,  be  engaged  in  the  production  of  actual  war  material.  The 
girls  could  make  various  articles  of  clothing.  Red  Cross  and  hospital 
materials,  and  the  boys  could  produce  parts  of  munitions  and 
various  other  small  articles  that  are  necessary  for  the  equipment  of 
our  troops. 

Matoy  secondary  schools,  l^y  extra  effort  but  at  slight  expense, 
could  offer  a  variety  of  valuable  short  courses.  These  might  in^ 
elude  conversational  French  and  Spanish,  telegraphy,  telephone 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance,  wireless,  and  various 
other  subjects  for  which  an  immediate  need  exists. 

The  development  of  our  relations  to  Germany  has  caused  a  re- 
vulsion toward  the  teaching  of  the  German  language.  Already  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  taking  this  language 
is  noted  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  This  tendency  is  likely 
to  continue  for  some  time.  It  probably  ought  to  be  permanent. 
Our  secondary  schools  would  certainly  do  better  to  emphasize 
French  and  Spanish.  We  shall  certainly  have  far  more  relations 
with  France  in  the  future  than  we  have  had  in  the  past.  If  we  are 
to  establish  new  lines  of  trade  with  the  South  American  states,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  large  number  of ,  people  familiar 
with  the  Spanish  language.  We  should  not,  of  course,  entirely 
eliminate  the  study  of  German.  There  will  continue  to  be  use  for 
this  language.  In  the  future,  the  American  who  knows  German 
should  know  it  for  practical  purposes  and  not  as  an  accomplishment. 
It  is  very  important,  however,  that  the  teachers  of  German  in  our 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  be  men  and  women  of  undoubted 
loyalty.    This  will  mean  that  in  general  they  will  not  be  of  Ger- 
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man  blood  or  if  of  German  blood,  far  removed  from  the  Fatherland. 
It  is  very  important  that  no  opportunity  be  given  in  the  schools  of 
the  country  for  the  German  propaganda  that  has  produced  the 
traitors  and  plotters  that  are  now  giving  the  government  so  much 
trouble.  ^ 

The  subjects  of  history  and  government  furnish  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  constructive  teaching.  Today  for  the  first  time  the 
soldiers  of  America  are  fighting  side  by  side  instead  of  face  to  face 
with  the  soldiers  of  the  other  English  speaking  nations.  The  Eng- 
lish speaking  people  of  the  world  are  responsible  for  the  ideals  that 
we  hold  most  dear.  The  English  speaking  people  have  stood  for 
and  developed  personal  liberty,  law,  order,  individual  opportunity, 
and  national  responsibility.  The  best  things  in  our  government 
and  our  institutions  are  of  English  origin.  The  high  school  has  a 
fine  opportunity  to  revise  the  teaching  of  American  history  so  that 
these  fundamental  origins  may  be  understood  and  appreciated. 
Such  teaching  will  knit  us  closer  to  the  other  English  speaking 
peoples  of  the  world.  The  old  prejudices  and  misunderstandings 
must  be  wiped  out.  The  safety  of  the  democracy  that  we  believe  in 
depends  upon  the  cooperative  union  of  the  democratic  peoples  of  the 
world.  The  proper  teaching  of  adolescent  youth  will  make  that 
union  possible  and  permanent. 

Much  of  the  time  of  our  government  is  wasted  today  in  contra- 
dicting unfounded  statements  regarding  intentions  and  practices. 
As  a  result  of  the  muckraking  of  the  last  decade,  we  are  a  very 
credulous  people.  We  are  willing  to  believe  anything  we  hear, 
particularly  if  it  is  evil.  We  haVe  but  little  faith  in  the  integrity 
of  our  ofiicers  or  the  stability  of  our  institutions.  The  secondary 
schools  of  the  country  may  very  profitably  use  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  a  greater  faith  in  the  integrity  of  men,  in  the  hon- 
esty of  their  purposes,  and  in  the  fundamental  soundness  of  our 
institutions.  The  many  serious  charges  the  government  is  com- 
pelled to  refute  will  furnish  splendid  material  for  use  in  such  teach- 
ing. The  fine  work  that  the  government  is  doing  in  its  various 
departments,  tlhe  wondetrful  accomplishments  of  the  past  few 
months,  and  the  great  state  papers  of  our  President  should  all  be 
used  to  show  that  our  institutions  are  strong  enough  to  meet  the 
stress  of  great  crises. 
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For  a  good  many  years,  our  perspective  of  human  knowledge  ^nd 
culture  has  been  greatly  askew  as  a  result  of  German  influence. 
Many  of  our  students  have  gone  to  German  institutions.  Under 
the  spell  of  German  professors  they  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
human  learning,  culture,  and  progress  were  all  in  the  keeping  of 
the  German  people.  Since  1914,  these  claims  have  been  reviewed. 
We  now  know  that  the  claims  were  grossly  exaggerated.  It  is  a 
good  time  to  review  the  origins  of  learning  and  culture,  and  fix 
in  our  minds  the  fact  that  much  of  it  did  not  come  from  the  Teu- 
ton. The  period  of  secondary  school  life  furnishes  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  young  people  to  get  the  correct  perspective  of  human 
knowledge,  progress,  and  culture.  We  should  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  performance  in  any  high  school  class 
to  assist  the  young  people  to  make  a  list  ofl  a  score  of  the  world 
revolutionizing  inventions  and  after  the  list  was  made  to  determine 
the  country  and  the  individual  responsibility  for  each.  Such  a 
list  would  doubtless  include  the  steam  engine,  the  electric  tele- 
graph, the  Atlantic  cable,  the  electric  light,  the  sewing  machine, 
the  telephone,  the  submarine,  the  phonograph,  wireless  telegraphy, 
and  the  aeroplane.  These  have  all  been  revolutionary  in  their 
'effect.  Singularly  enough,  not  one  of  them  is  credited  to  a  Ger- 
man source. 

In  the  study  of  physics  in  the  secondary  schools,  interest  will 
be  increased  if  some  of  the  great  contributors  to  the  science  are 
known.  In  the  history  of  this  science,  we  would  certainly  include 
Camot,  founder  of  modern  thermodynamics,  Laplace,  author  of 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  Foucault,  the  first  demonstrator  of  the 
earth's  revolution,  Becquerel,  discoverer  of  radio  activity.  Curie, 
the  most  famous  worker  in  radio  activity — all  Frenchmen ;  Xew- 
ton,  by  common  consent  the  world's  greatest  scientist.  Lord  Kel- 
vin, famous  for  his  many  inventions  and  for  his  work  in  mathe- 
matical physics.  Maxwell,  founder  of  the  modern  mathematical 
theory  of  electricity,  Thompson,  the  present  greatest  worker  in 
radio  activity,  Eayleigh,  the  authority  in  light  and  sound — all 
Englishmen ;  Franklin,  noted  for  his  researches  in  electricity,  heat, 
and  meteorology,  Henry,  father  of  the  modem  dynamo,  Edison,  the 
world's  greatest  inventor,  Michelsonj  Nobel  prize  man  and  author- 
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ity  in  optics,  and  Milliken,  next  to  Thompson,  the  greatest  worker 
in  radio  activity- — all  Americans. 

In  biology,  hygiene,  and  medicine,  many  great  names  occur  with 
which  every  one  should  be  familiar.  In  general  biology  there  are 
Darwin,  Wallace,  and  Lamarck,  originators  and  developers  of  the 
idea  of  evolution.  The  pioneer  in  systematic  botanical  classifica- 
tion was  Linneus,  a  Swede.  Some  of  the  great  contributors  to  the 
perfecting  of  classification  are  Tournefort  and  Antoine  de  Jussieu, 
Frenchmen,  Robert  Brown,  an  Englishman,  and  Gray,  an  Ameri- 
can. The  mutation  theory  was  originated  by  DeVries,  a  Dutch- 
man. Buffon  in  France,  and  Huxley  in  England  were  the  great 
popularizers  of  science,-  particularly  zoology.  In  medicine,  Har- 
vey, the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Lister,  the  origi- 
nator of  septic  surgery,  and  Pasteur,  the  beginner  of  the  fight 
against  germ  disease,  are  names  to  conjure  with. 

The  great  increase  in  the  use  of  mathematics  particularly  in  its 
application  to  the  various  kinds  of  engineering  and  statistics  makes 
this  an  opportune  time  to  increase  interest  in  this  fundamental 
science.  Here  as  in  physics,  some  knowledge  of  the  men  of  genius 
who  have  developed  the  science  will  be  interest-provoking  and  in- 
spiring. Early  mathematics  of  the  synthetic  type  was  brought  to 
a  high  state  of  perfection  by  the  Greeks.  Mathematics  of  the 
analytic  type,  of  inestimable  value  in  practical  affairs,  is  of  paod- 
ern  development.  Some  of  the  great  geniuses  responsible  for 
modern  mathematics  are  ISTewton,  Caley,  Sylvester,  and  Hamilton 
— Englishmen;  Format,  Descartes,  Pascal,  Fourier,  Cauchy,  Her- 
mite,  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Legendre,  Galois,  Darboux,  Jordan, 
Picard,  Appell,  and  Poincare — Frenchmen. 

The  subjects  I  have  used  are  but  types  of  all  other  subjects  of 
fundamental  knowledge  and  culture.  An  investigation  will  show 
similar  conditions  in  agTiculture,  chemistry,  education,  engineer- 
ing, philology,  history,  comparative  literature,  astronomy,  philoso- 
phy, politics,  music,  art — indeed  in  everything  of  either  practical 
or  cultural  value. 

To  sum  up :  The  world  war  has  increased  the  importance  and 
enlarged  the  opportunity  of  the  secondary  school.  The  school 
should  speed  up  and  intensify  the  work  in  the  curricula  of.  estab- 
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lished  and  proven  value.    It  should  take  advantage  of  the  present 
opportunity^  to  do  the  following  things : 

(1)  Weed  out  all  teachers  of  doubtful  loyalty. 

(2)  Where    necessary,    shorten    terms    and    change    vacation 

periods. 

(3)  Use  the  plant  and  equipment  for  afternoon  and  evening 

schools. 

(4)  In  manual  training  and  vocational  departments,  make  use- 

ful products. 

(5)  Provide  short  courses  in  certain  subjects. 

(6)  Emphasize  the  study  of  French  and  Spanish  rather  than 

German. 

(7)  Teach  history  and  government  so  as  to  emphasize  our  rela- 

tions to  English  speaking  and  democratic  peoples. 

(8)  Teach  a  larger  faith  so  as  to  reduce  credulity. 

(9)  Give  a  right  perspective  on  the  origin  and  development  of 

knowledge  and  culture. 


The  War  and  the  Men's  Colleges. 

President  John  M.  Thomas,  Middlebtjky  College. 


B 


f "» ""°"""' f*UT  it  isn't  playing  the  game/  he  said, 

"  ~   And  he  slammed  his  books  away ; 

'The  Latin  and  Greek  I've  got  in  my  head 
"Will  do  for  a  duller  day.' 
|]miimmiaiima.iiiic|   'Rubbish!'  I  cried;  'The  bugle's  call 
I  I    Isn't  for  lads  from  school.' 

I  i   D'ye  think  he'd  listen  ?    Oh,  not  at  all: 

*' ""'°""«""«*   So  I  called  him  a  fool,  a  fool." 

We  may  call  him  what  we  like,  and  use  with  him  what  argu- 
ments we  will,  but  he  will  go  just  the  same.  We  may  quote  him 
the  judgment  of  the  highest  authorities  that  colleges  and  universi- 
ties must  "endeavor  to  maintain  their  courses  as  far  as  possible  on 
the  usual  basis"  and  that  students  "may  feel  that  by  pursuing 
their  courses  with  earnestness  and  diligence  they  are  preparing 
themselves  for  valuable  service  to  the  nation,"  but  the  bugle  will 
drown  our  voices  and  he  will  not  resist  its  call.  The  halls  of  Ox- 
ford, crowded  to  capacity  in  1914,  are  to-xiay  empty  and  silent. 
12,000  Oxford  men  are  in  the  service  and  at  last  reports  over 
1400  had  yielded  up  their  lives.  American  college  youths  are 
younger  and  we  are  seeking  to  hold  them  in  reserve  for  their  most 
efficient  service  at  the  most  favorable  time,  but  plan  and  counsel 
as  we  may  there  will  bo  a  steady  drain  upon  our  student  bodies 
as  long  as  the  war  continues  and  when  we  reach  the  stage  of  the 
conflict  to  which  other  nations  have  now  come,  our  colleges  will  be 
as  empty  as  theirs.  We  are  in  the  war  to  win.  We  will  never 
, yield  until  we  do.  A  part  of  our  heritage  in  our  mother  tongue 
is  the  counsel  of  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby, — "Boys,  don't  fight,  but  if 
you  do  fight,  don't  give  up  while  you  can  stand  or  see."  We  tried 
to  obey  the  first  part  of  that  motto,  and  we  will  not  be  found  diso- 
bedient to  the  other  part  if  it  takes  the  last  man  who  can  pass  the 
surgeons.  There  are  none  more  whole-hearted  and  more  deter- 
mined in  support  of  this  war  than  the  men  in  our  colleges.    When 
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the  statistics  of  the  war  are  compiled,  it  will  he  found  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  college  men  entered  the  service  than  of  any  other 
class.  They  were  the  first  to  be  called  upon  for  the  officers'  train* 
ing  camps,  for  ambulance  corps,  for  aviation,  for  certain  branches 
of  naval  service,  and  they  are  subject  to  the  same  draft  as  all 
others.  The  next  draft  will  place  in  the  first  class  every  college 
man  above  the  age  of  21 — practically  every  member  of  our  Senior 
classes  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Juniors.  The  eager  and  noble 
response  of  college  men  has  been  an  inspiration  to  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  this,  with  their  notable  services  in  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility,  already  demonstrated,  will  be  a  witness  for  years 
hence  to  the  sound  and  thorough  patriotism  of  the  American  col- 
leges and  their  great  value  and  importance  in  the  life  of  our  na- 
tion. But  the  immediate  situation,  if  peace  is  not  won  before  next 
September,  constitutes  nothing  less  than  a  crisis,  the  most  serious 
that  has  overtaken  the  American  colleges  in  the  three  centuries  of 
their  history. 

For  all  institutions  which  depend  in  part  upon  receipts  from 
students  for  their  financial  support,  which  includes  nearly  all  the 
members  of  this  association,  the  resulting  financial  problem  is  most 
difficult.  Tuition  and  other  fees  make  up  about  one-third  the  an- 
nual income  of  a  large  number  of  colleges.  These  are  already  re- 
duced one-third  in  some  institutions  and  in  some  a  further  loss  is 
felt  in  the  decrease  of  dormitory  rentals.  It  is  impossible  to  meet 
such  a  sudden  and  severe  diminution  of  income  by  offsetting  re- 
ductions in  budget,  although  something  may  be  done  in  this  respect. 
The  only  remedy  is  in  very  considerable  additions  to  endowment 
or  to  gifts  for  current  use.  This  is  a  matter  which  should  not  be 
left  to  college  officials  and  trustees  alone.  Every  alumnus  and 
every  citizen  who  is  convinced  of  the  important  function  of  higher 
education  should  feel  a  share  of  the  responsibility.  This  is  no  time 
for  colleges  to  hold  back  in  public  appeal  because  of  the  multiplic- 
ity of  pressing  demands.  There  is  no  demand  more  immediately 
insistent,  more  imperative  for  the  permanent  strengthening  of  the 
nation  and  i(yr  the  absolutely  necessary  tasks  in  the  days  of  recon- 
struction and  the  restoration  of  the  industries  and  activities  of  a 
world  at  peace,  than  the  maintenance  of  the  American  college, 
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despite  all  the  havoc  and  wastage  of  war,  at  its  full  and  even  in- 
creased strength.  There  could  no  better  use  be  made  of  the  Lib- 
erty Bonds  which  we  are  purchasing  from  patriotic  motives  than  to 
turn  them  into  college  treasuries  and  thus  make  them  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  supporting  the  nation  at  war  and  the  institu- 
tions which  are  yielding  their  very  life  in  support  of  the  nation  at 
war.  With  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  most  beneficent  service 
of  both  the  Ked  Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  an  army  in  the  field, 
I  can  testify  that  no  money  is  put  to  more  beneficent  or  patriotic 
use  than  that  expended  for  Kew  England  college  youth.  Our  'New 
England  colleges  were  sustained  for  generations  by  the  common 
folk  of  our  IsTew  England — farmers,  merchants,  and  artisans.  If 
our  exigencies  in  time  of  war  could  again  restore  them  as  usual 
and  customary  objects  of  benevolence,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
extremely  wealthy  and  those  who  have  enjoyed  their  benefits,  but 
also  in  the  feelings  of  all  citizens  of  the  population  generally,  the 
eventual  benefits  might  be  a  compensation.  Our  cause  has  only  to 
be  set  in  truth  before  the  public  to  win  their  loyal  and  generous 
support — now  as  in  the  older  days  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  western 
State  Universities  at  present.  We  have  chiefly  ourselves  to  blame 
that  we  have  looked  chiefly  to  the  man  with  millions  and  have 
neglected  our  humbler  friends,  who  would  be  glad  still  to  be  proud 
of  us  as  their  own  instruments  for  the  worthiest  opportunities  for 
their  children. 

One  thing  we  must  not  do,  under  any  stress  of  temptation  or 
through  any  indirection,  and  that  is  to  impair  our  endowments. 
TKe  American  colleges  have  taught  an  invaluable  lesson  to  the 
American  people  as  to  the  sacredness  of  a  trust.  Through  days  of 
penury  and  severest  trial  they  have  preserved  permanent  funds 
inviolate,  professorships,  scholarships,  and  specific  gifts  for  all 
sorts  of  uses,  guarding  them  safely  with  distinguished  financial 
ability  and  rendering  strict  account  in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of 
the  several  gifts.  No  loss  would  be  greater  than  that  of  confidence 
in  the  American  college  as  an  absolutely  safe  repository  for  any 
trust  which  is  committed  to  it,  and  at  any  and  every  cost  this  con- 
fidence must  be  maintained. 

But  what  of  the  work  of  a  college  during  the  war,  with  such 
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support  as  we  are  able  to  secure  and  such  students  as  may  properly 
and  patriotically  remain  for  us  to  teach  ?  It  has  been  suggested 
that  colleges  and  universities  turn  their  laboratories  during  the 
war  into  experiment  stations  for  war  industries  and  occupations. 
This  may  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  larger  and  technical  institu- 
tions, but  in  most  of  the  colleges  of  normal  size  and  ordinary  facili- 
ties, the  suggestion  is  not  practical.  A  recent  writer  in  The  Illation 
has  proposed  that  college  faculties,  freed  from  pressure  in  the  care 
of  students,  become  University  Extension  lecturers  and  engage  in 
a  campaign  to  instruct  the  public  in  the  meaning  of  democracy. 
There  are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  this  sug- 
gestion which  perhaps  I  need  not  take  the  time  to  mention. 

I  believe  that  a  college  can  do  its  best  work  during  the  war  by 
being  a  college  and  doing  the  normal  work  of  a  college  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  great  endeavor  of  the  nation  in  its  fight  for  world- 
wide freedom.  I  do  not  mean  "college  as  usual,"  college  as  if  the 
country  were  not  involved  in  the  greatest  conflict  of  all  times,  but 
college  as  the  issues  and  struggles  of  the  war  have  revealed  that  a 
college  ought  to  be.  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  this  great  war 
has  brought  into  the  clear  a  new  ide'al  and  purpose  of  college  train- 
ing, or  at  least  a  purpose  different  from  that  which  many  of  u^ 
held  formerly. 

The  aim  of  college  education  as  held  by  those  undertaking  it  has 
been  for  many  years  increasingly  utilitarian.  Young  men  and 
women  have  gone  to  college  in  order  to  better  their  prospects  in 
life,  as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  profession  or  a  place  in  business  in 
which  financial  or  social  rewards  would  be  increased.  This  has 
held  true  of  students  in  liberal  arts  colleges  as  well  as  those  in 
technical  institutions  leading  directly  to  an  occupation.  One  of 
the  favorite  arguments  for  a  college  course  has  been  a  comparison 
of  income  of  college  graduates  with  those  of  only  a  high  or  ele- 
mentary school  education,  and  the  argument  has  been  used  fully  as 
frequently  by  classical  and  liberal  institutions  as  by  technical  and 
professional  schools. 

The  sacrifices  of  men  on  the  battlefields  and  of  the  thousands 
in  training  for  the  service  condemn  this  attitude.  While  their 
brothers  in  arms  ar^  giving  their  lives  in  the  service  shall  our  pres- 
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ent  students  pursue  their  selfish  advantage?  While  some  face 
hardship  and  death,  shall  others  plan  and  labor  to  increase  the  com- 
fort and  luxury  wherein  they  may  spend  their  life  ?  They  are 
of  worthier  manhood  than  that. 

Moreover,  the  war  reveals  the  insuflBciency  of  the  individualistic 
attitude.  They  might  fit  themselves  for  high  personal  rewards  and 
find  it  impossible  to  reap  them  because  the  whole  nation  is  in  bond- 
age. We  are  dependent  upon  our  country.  Without  a  nation  free, 
strong  and  wealthy,  none  of  us  can  be  free,  strong  or  wealthy. 
Lowell's  great  lines, — 

"What  were  our  lives  without  thee ! 
What  were  all  our  lives  to  save  thee !" 
were  an  appeal  to  patriotism,  an  apostrophe  to  the  love  of  country ; 
but  they  are  also  a  statement  of  cold,  substantial  fact.  In  these 
terrible  days  nations  have  enemies  which  would  enslave  whole 
populations,  rob  them  of  their  homes  and  livelihood,  and  ravage 
and  burn  the  very  temples  in  which  they  worship  God.  What 
profit  a  university  training,  fitting  its  possessor  for  a  lucrative 
position,  to  a  youth  in  Belgium  today,  or  to  an  Armenian  graduate 
of  an  American  college  in  Turkey?  The  question — ^What  were 
our  lives  without  our  country — is  a  very  practical  inquiry  as  to 
fact  and  condition.  Our  lives  without  our  country  to  defend  and 
protect  us,  to  make  the  conditions  of  our  living  enjoyable  and  up- 
lifting^ to  guarantee  for  us  a  society  in  which  justice,  equity  and 
benevolence  prevail,  were  very  little  worth. 

This  war  has  led  us  very  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  some  form 
of  socialism.  Individual  effort,  competitive  strife  for  the  largest 
possible  share  of  the  good  things  of  the  world,  is  giving  way  rap- 
idly to  community  effort  on  a  large  scale  and  reaching  down  into 
the  intricacies  of  life  in  order  to  protect  and  conserve  the  common 
good  in  which  alone  the  individual  may  win  and  hold  any  good 
for  himself.  The  movement  affects  even  such  personal  matters 
as  our  daily  food.  It  were  never  more  clear  that  no  man  liveth 
to  himself  and  no  man  dieth  unto  himself. 

The  Germans  were  the  first  of  the  great  nations  to  learn  the 
lesson  and  they  are  today  the  most  highly  organized  and  socialized 
people  in  the  world.    In  their  view,  every  member  of  the  empire, 
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from  the  Kaiser  to  the  humblest  peasant,  lives  for  the  nation  alone, 
and  the  nation  has  a  right  to  all  that  he  has  and  is  and  must  direct 
his  life  to  the  last  detail  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  national  pur- 
pose. Each  contributing  his  part,  whether  in  the  army,  the  fac- 
tory, or  in  the  field,  they  are  putting  forth  a  united  energy  that 
seems  almost  superhuman  to  make  their  empire  the  master  of  the 
world.  The  end  they  seek  is  power,  and  power  in  order  to  wealth, 
that  they  may  rule  by  land  and  sea  and  be  the  master  of  the  peoples 
of  the  earth,  with  none  to  make  them  fear. 

Shall  we  fight  them  on  their  own  level  and  try  to  put  ourselves 
in  the  place  they  are  seeking  ?  Shall  we  seek  to  organize  ourselves, 
politically,  socially  and  economically,  to  the  end  that  we  may  make 
ourselves  one  of  the  allied  nations  dominating  the  world,  ruling  it 
by  military  power,  and  crushing  the  liberty  and  life  of  others  on 
the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  strongest  ? 

It  is  the  great  achievement  of  President  "Wilson  that  he  hasi 
brought  into  the  clear  and  imbedded  in  the  common  mind  through 
a  phrase  that  will  never  be  forgotten  another  and  far  higher  pur- 
pose. The  democracy  which  he  has  set  in  the  heart  of  the  world 
is  no  mere  political  and  governmental  method.  The  German 
statesmen  who  interpret  it  as  an  attempt  at  dictation  as  to  their 
form  of  government  miss  the  real  meaning  of  it.  We  have  lived 
at  peace  with  imperial  Germany  all  our  lives  and  were  strenuously 
desirous  of  continuing  to  do  so.  Our  national  spokesman  suffered 
patiently  for  years  reproach  and  rebukes  without  number  for  his 
insistence  on  neutrality  toward  the  Imperial  German  Government. 
The  change  from  neutrality  to  passionate  attack,  in  which  Mr. 
Wilson  has  carried  the  heart  of  America  whole-souled  with  him, 
was  caused  and  forced  by  immoral  diplomacy  and  by  savagery  and 
inhumanism  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  We  are  fighting  for  some- 
thing more  than  freedom  of  the  seas,  something  other  than  to  check- 
mate the  plan  of  a  central  European  empire  ruling  the  world  from 
its  line  of  fortresses  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  We 
are  fighting  for  the  maintenance  in  human  society  of  customs,  laws, 
and  usages  which  are  proper  to  civilized  humanity,  and  we  are 
fighting  against  the  attempt  to  establish  the  laws  of  the  jungle  as 
recognized  and  permanent  usages  in  the  relations  of  men  and ' 
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governments  with  each  other.  Our  enemy  is  guilty  of  baby-murder 
on  the  high  seas,  and  the  bombardment  of  the  cathedral  at  Kheims, 
and  the  rape  of  Belgian  women,  and  the  exile  and  enslavement  of 
civilian  workmen,  and  poison  gas  and  defiled  wells  and  the  un- 
sexing  of  Servian  boys,  and  the  massacre  of  750,000  Armenian 
women  and  children — the  most  dastardly  and  horrible  crime  ever 
committed  under  the  eye  of  Almighty  God.  It  is  these  things 
that  have  overcome  all  the  natural  impulses  of  the  American  people 
to  abstain  from  war,  and  reversed  the  deep-imbedded  national 
policy,  sanctioned  by  Washington's  great  name,  to  hold  ourselves 
aloof  from  European  quarrels,  and  which  have  brought  us  heart 
and  soul  together  to  win  against  Germany.  It  is  not  merely  to 
make  the  wojld  safe  for  nations  of  democratic  political  method; 
it  is  to  make  the  world  safe  for  the  ten  commandments  and  the 
Golden  Rule,  to  put  down  savagery  and  clear  the  way  for  a  human 
society  in  accordance  with  principles  of  justice  and  charity. 

A  larger,  nobler  goal  of  manhood  has  dawned  upon  our  horizon. 
"We  have  been  content  hitherto  to  let  things  in  general  drift,  while 
we  made  each  for  ourselves  the  most  cheerful  and  comfortable  place 
we  could,  with  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of  the  good  things  of 
life,  and  of  course  with  proper  consideration  for  those  personal 
principles  and  ideals  which  bring  one  happiness  in  the  long  run, 
as  well  as  a  decent  regard  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  our  fel* 
Icwmen.  Our  manners  and  methods  have  been  for  the  most  part 
tolerable,  but  our  purpose  and  goal  have  been  wrong.  Our 
philosophy  has  been  individualistic,  whereas  in  the  future  it  must 
be  social.  "We  have  based  our  life  on  the  principle  of  the  struggle 
•for  existence.  Tempered  with  many  amenities  from  our  natural 
humane  impulses  as  well  as  from  the  teachings  of  ethics  and  of 
religion,  we  have  nevertheless  held  by  the  principle  of  the  utmost 
possible  for  ourselves  in  the  competitive  struggle  of  the  world  aa 
the  mainspring  of  our  life's  endeavor^  But  the  old  world  of  com- 
petition and  war,"  from  which  Darwin  deduced  the  doctrine  of  the 
survival  of  the  strongest,  doubtless  with  all  truth  and  a/jcuracy,  has 
become  impossible.  The  struggle  for  existence  may  have  obtained 
once,  and  it  may  be  all  right  for  tigers  still,  but  as  a  philosophy 
of  the  men  of  the  future,  it  is  branded  by  the  li^t  of  the  flaming 
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ruins  of  Europe  as  a  doctrine  of  hell.  If  that  is  human  nature, 
we  must  change  it.  If  that  is  the  world,  the  real  and  actual  world 
of  today,  we  must  build  a  new  world.  It  does  not  follow  that  a 
biological  law  which  obtained  in  the  era  of  the  saurians  must  hold 
good  when  man  has  come  to  his  dominion.  We  may  have  descended 
from  the  brutes,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  stay  brutish. 
Man  is  also  a  creator,  and  in  Galilee  two  thousand  years  ago  there 
was  sketched  a  model  for  his  work  that  shall  not  pass  from  his 
heart  till  all  things  spoken  by  the  prophets  shall  be  fulfilled.  "And 
I  saw  a  new  heaven,  and  a  new  earth :  for  the  first  heaven  and  the 
first  earth  are  passed  away." 

The  problem  of  youth,  therefore,  is  not,  How  can  I  train  myself 
for  the  position  of  largest  personal  advantage  in  a  world  of  com- 
petitive struggle — but  rather  it  is,  What  can  I  do  to  make  myself 
a  helpful  and  efficient  worker  toward  the  worthier  world  we  must 
create  ?  The  task  is  not  how.  to  make  one's  self  most  successful  as 
a  competitor,  but  how  to  develop  one's  manhood  to  the  greatest 
efficiency  as  a  social  unit. 

The  work  of  the  college,  accordingly,  is  to  help  its  students  grip 
the  problem  and  work  out  a  solution  of  their  own  personal  relation 
to  the  world's  freshly  discovered  task.  They  hear  a  great  deal 
of  the  increasingly  insistent  call  for  m6n  and  women  of  scientific 
training  in  the  industries  and  commerce  of  the  country.  The  need 
of  trained  workers  in  the  laboratories  and  draughting  rooms  is 
doubtless  most  urgent,  and  we  may  well  readjust  our  curricula  to 
help  supply  it.  But  there  is  another  need  not  less  urgent  and  still 
more  difficult  of  supply,  that  of  men  and  women  of  mind  and  soul 
to  understand  and  interpret  the  new  order  of  things  in  our  world. 
We  are  come  to  a  new  era.  We  have  been  living  under  the  laws 
of  the  jungle,  and  we  must  learn  to  live  under  the  laws  of  God  in 
the  great  family  of  man.  We  must  work  out  and  make  clear  a 
new  constitution  for  human  society  on  the  basis  of  righteousness 
and  justice  and  mercy.  We  must  have  a  new  philosophy  of  life, 
based  not  upon  the  struggle  for  existence,  but  upon  the  struggle 
for  worthier  existence.  The  wages  of  selfish  endeavor  for  personal 
aggrandizement,  such  as  we  all  sought  for  under  the  old  regime, 
is  death:  the  tightening  grip  at  the  throat  of  Germany  proves  it. 
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From  the  war,  which  at  first  seemed  evidence  of  the  bankruptcy 
of  Christianity,  is  coming  the  revelation  that  only  on  the  basis  of 
Christian  truth,  Christian  morals,  and  the  Christian  principle  of 
life  for  the  life  of  others,  can  a  stable  and  decent  world  be  estab- 
lished. 

This  conception  ought  to  give  life  to  all  our  college  occupation. 
A  new  world  is  in  the  making.  We  stand  before  the  birth  of  a 
grander  creation  than  that  of  the  dead  and  barren  stars.  A  new 
earth,  ruled  by  justice  and  brotherhood  is  forming  in  the  throes 
of  war  before  our  eyes.  The  sign  of  the  Galilean  is  in  the  sky 
for  one  more  victory.  All  our  text  books  must  be  re-written.  The 
end  of  many  a  tendency  and  struggle  recorded  in  history  has  now 
come  into  evidence,  and  in  the  light  of  the  issue  we  must  tell  the 
whole  story  anew.  The  new  ideal  of  humanity  will  affect  our  view 
of  all  ancient  and  modern  literature.  Political  and  social  science 
and  economics  must  open  new  chapters,  more  important  than  all 
which  have  gone  before.  Even  the  natural  and  physical  sciences 
will  take  on  new  meaning  from  the  higher  and  nobler  purposes 
to  which  their  laws  and  truths  will  be  devoted.  There  is  no  insti- 
tution which  has  a  more  practical  and  needful  function  just  now 
than  the  college  which  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  humanities. 
In  the  past  our  work  may  have  seemed  at  times  a  bit  unreal,  and 
our  students  may  have  thought  that  we  were  holding  them  back 
from  practical  interests  of  vital  moment.  But  nothing  can  be  of 
greater  moment  than  the  principles  and  ideals  of  the  manhood 
which  henceforth  is  to  found  upon  the  earth.  To  work  these  out 
together  and  to  establish  in  our  minds  the  constitution  of  tlie 
world's  new  day  when  the  lust  of  the  conqueror  shall  no  more 
devastate  the  earth  and  humanity  shall  unite  its  efforts,  all  for  the 
welfare  of  all,  is  our  college  work  the  coming  days  and  years,  and 
may  God  grant  us  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  task  a  zeal  and  devo- 
tion consonant  with  the  nobility  of  the  ambition. 


The  School  and  College  High  Brow 

Peinoipal  Lewis  Peery,  Phillips  Exetee  Academy. 

|""'""""°'""""'"tI^KIEND  of  mine  once  wrote  me  a  bit  of  helpful  ad- 
I       jt  I  vice.    His  letter  ran  something  like  this :  "You  will 

I     ^\^       I  never  be  worth  your  salt  as  the  head  of  a  school 
I  I   unless  you  are  able  at  all  times  to  speak  about  your 

^iHiiiittiiiiaiiHiiiiiiiic§  problems.    The  work  you  are  doing  may  be  as  plain 
I  I  as  a  pikestaff  and  your  audience  may  see  clearly 

i  I  exactly  what  should  be  done  and  how  it  should  be 

done,  but  the  thing  won  t  seem  real  unless  you  make 
a  problem  out  of  it.  Every  schoolmaster  should  make  a  point  of 
looking  perplexed  and  talking  about  his  problem  and  the  beginning 
of  his  talk  should  be,  'Here  is  my  particular  problem/  "  I  thought 
of  this  advice  when  Mr.  Jacobs  asked  me  to  speak  on  some  problem 
connected  with  teaching,  and  chose  a  topic  which  presents  no  prob- 
lem at  all  though  every  school  and  college  teacher  wishes  it  did: 
the  "High  Brow  in  School  and  College."  I  once  wrote  a  thesis  for 
my  Master's  degree  and  the  topic  assigned  was :  "The  Influence  of 
the  Classics  on  the  Poetry  of  William  Wordsworth."  After  read- 
ing every  line  which  Wordsworth  ever  wrote — a  task  demanding 
"all  that  one  has,  of  fortitude  and  delicacy,"  to  use  Stevenson's 
phrase,  I  came  to  what  was  considered  the  correct  <x)nclu8ion,  that 
the  classics  had  no  influence  on  Wordsworth's  poetry.  Attacking 
the  problem  of  the  high  brow  in  school  and  college  in  the  same  care- 
ful and  laborious  way  we  may  see  whether  or  not  such  things  as  high 
brows  exist,  who  and  what  they  are,  and  we  may  examine  into  the 
question  as  to  whether  they  should  be  encouraged  or  eliminated. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  of  interpretation  as 
to  what  a  high  brow  really  is.  Is  it  a  term  of  admiration  or  re- 
proach ?  Last  February  three  particularly  attractive  girls  visited 
the  school  with  which  I  am  connected  and  after  they  had  left  a  boy 
expressed  the  hope  that  other  high  brow  girls  might  visit  us  as  their 
coming  did  much  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a  long  ITew  England 
winter.     Now  as  these  particular  girls  could  not  by  the  slightest 
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chance  be  called  noticeably  or  unpleasantly  intellectual,  I  made 
bold  to  inquire  why  he  called  these  girls  "high  brow"  and  found 
that  it  was  because  they  were  unusually  attractive  as  to  face,  figure 
and  costume.  The  term  high  brow  was  used  in  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion. Within  the  past  week  I  had  a  talk  with  one  of  the  tradesmen 
in  town  about  a  recent  foot  ball  team  whose  personel  was  made  up 
of  players  of  no  more  than  ordinary  ability.  "It  was  a  good,  repre- 
sentative team,"  said  I,  "there  were  no  stars  on  it."  "Yes,"  said 
he,  I  like  that  kind  of  a  team  more  than  I  do  the  team  we  had  three 
or  four  years  ago  which  had  those  high  brow  players."  The  players 
referred  to  were  known  to  me.  Their  reputations  were  unassailable 
from  the  charge  of  too  great  intellectuality.  The  term  high  brow 
meant  that  they  were  unduly,  in  fact  ominously  expert.  To  the 
school  boy  a  dinner  at  the  Copley  Plaza  is  likely  to  be  a  high  brow 
dinner,  a  Packard  limousine  is  a  high  brow  car,  and  an  individual 
with  an  income  of  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  a  high 
brow  person. 

This  is  far  from  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  as  we  use  it.  We 
think  of  a  man  who  is  more  interested  at  the  present  time  in  inter- 
preting a  difficult  passage  in  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  than 
he  is  in  the  outcome  of  the  fighting  around  Cambrai  or  the  final 
solution  of  the  Russian  problem  as  a  high  hrow.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  a  woman  who  spends  a  beautiful  May  afternoon  at  a  matinee 
in  order  to  see  Ibsen's  Hedda  Gabler  or  Rosmersholm,  a  high  brow. 
A  "high  brow"  to  most  of  us  is  one  who  has  intellectual  supercilious- 
ness. High  browishness  is  intellectual  snobbery.  Our  idea  is  prob- 
ably Thackeray's  idea  of  a  snob.  In  his  paper  on  University  Snobs 
he  says:  "At  five  and  twenty  Crump  invented  three  new  metres, 
and  published  an  edition  of  an  exceedingly  improper  Greek  Com- 
edy, with  no  less  than  twenty  emendations  upon'the  German  text  of 
Schnapfenius  and  Schnapsius.  These  services  to  religion  instantly 
pointed  him  out  for  advancement  in  the  church  and  he  is  now  Presi- 
dent of  Saint  Boniface,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  the  bench."  It 
is  difficult  to  give  a  definition  of  a  "high  brow"  which  will  not  in- 
clude Browning's  Grammarian  and  our  favorite  teacher  of  the 
Classics  and  yet  will  call  up  to  mind  a  type  known  in  the  faculties 
of  our  colleges  and  in  the  undergraduate  ranks,  a  type  not  unknown 
in  our  preparatory  schools.    The  type  of  high  brow  I  have  in  mind, 
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must  go.  In  fact  the  tragic  realities  of  the  past  three  years  have 
made  havoc  with  the  real  high  brow  for  whom  I  have  no  better 
definition  than  this :  a  person  who  is  consciously  proud  of  hnowledge 
which  has  no  relation  to  life.  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  serious 
minded  'boy  at  college  who  because  he  is  more  mature  than  his  fel- 
lows and  sees  values  more  clearly  is  called  a  high  brow — the  youth 
"learned  and  yet  not  a  pedant,  virtuous  and  yet  tolerant,  seriously 
disposed  and  yet  gifted  with  a  ready  sense  of  humor,  and  with 
whatever  failures  and  baitings  by  the  way,  yet  in  all  his  actions 
and  iiu  aH'iiis  thoughts  is 

"Fain  to  know  golden  things,  fain  to  grow  wise 
Fain  to  achieve  the  secret  of  fair  souls." 
I  am  thinking  of  the  undergraduate  who  before  the  war  came,  felt 
aloof,  happily  aloof  from  all  the  affairs  of  the  work-a-day  world; 
I  am  thinking  of  a  few  college  professors  who  with  minds  well 
stored  with  learning  were  frying  in  their  own  intellectual  grease, 
I  am  thinking  of  some  readers  of  College  Entrance  Examinations 
in  English  who  in  order  to  show  their  own  high  standards  would 
never  give  a  decent  grade  to  an  English  paper  unless  it  were  written 
by  a  boy  who  was  abnormal.  'Not  abnormally  bright — just  abnor- 
mal. Last  week  a  girl  of  sixteen  in  the  High  School  asked  me  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  this  passage  which  came  in  her  next  day's 
lesson:  "Ontogeny  too  closely  followed  repeats  phylogeny,  a  fact 
which  has  led  to  many  false  genealogical  relationships."  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  should  say  that  this  had  been  written  by  a  high  brow. 

Montaigne  wrote  against  the  high  brow  tendency  of  his  time 
and  so  did  Moliere.  "It  is  not  enough,"  said  Montaigne,  "to  join 
learning  and  knowledge  to  the  mind,  it  should  be  incorporated  into 
it ;  it  must  not  be  sprinkled  but  dyed  with  it  and  if  it  change  not  and 
better  her  estate  (which  is  imperfect)  it  were  much  better  to  leave 
it." 

In  our  education  in  the  United  States  we  must  preserve  the 
vision  without  which  the  nation  perishes,  but  we  must  remember 
that  education  and  life  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Let  me  quote 
two  paragraphs  from  a  chapter  of  Professor  Canby's  on  "The  Lux- 
ury of  Being  Educated." 

"My  own  experience  was  typical  only  in  so  far  as  my  condition 
resembled  that  of  hundreds  of  boys  who  come  to  Senior  year  in 
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college  with  a  distressing  vagueness  of  aims,  a  feeling  of  incapacity, 
and  one  certainty  that  they  are  not  yet  educated,  that  they  are  not 
yet  ready  to  enter  the  world.  As  it  happened,  I  was  allowed  to 
choose  the  path  of  the  graduate  school.  I  entered  uncertain,  doubt- 
ful of  what  interested  me,  guiltily  conscious  that  I  ought  to  be  earn- 
ing ten  dollars  a  week  in  an  office  or  a  mill.  I  found  myself  in  a 
new  atmosphere.  We  were  starting  over  again ;  we  were  boasting 
of  our  ignorance ;  we  were  clamoring  for  knowledge ;  yearning  for 
opportunities  to  study  in  a  field  that  grew  wider  and  wider  under 
our  touch.  Far  from  separating  ourselves  from  life,  we  seemed  to 
grow  for  the  first  time  acutely  conscious  of  it.  Reality,  instead  of 
being  a  simple  affair  of  making  money,  marrying  and  dying  began 
to  grow  vast,  complex  and  infinitely  interesting.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  we  held  ourselves  to  the  little  segment  which  was  assigned 
to  us  for  study.  Our  thoughts  leaped  ahead — though  still  vaguely 
— ^to  the  practical,  concrete  work  we  must  do  and  we  were  distressed 
at  the  opportunities  for  knowledge  that  must  be  left  behind  us. 
Ennui  became  unthinkable ;  idleness  a  crime,  yet  we  were  boys  still, 
and  intensely  human  boys.  We  sat  late  with  beer  and  pipes,  and' 
talked  nonsense  far  more  effectively  than  in  undergraduate  days ;  we 
took  up  athletics,  which  in  college  we  had  left  to  the  teams ;  we  were 
even  merrier  because  our  mirth  came  as  a  reaction  from  hard  work. 
When  we  compared  experiences  with  the  intellectually  sympathetic 
among  our  classmates  who  had  gone  out  into  the  world,  we  found 
that  they,  too,  had  felt  the  spring  and  stimulus  of  directed  purpose- 
ful endeavor.  But  except  where  they  had  already  discovered  a 
career,  their  enthusiasm  was  less  than  ours,  their  energies  not  so 
active ;  they  did  not  seem  to  be  on  such  good  terms  with  life." 

Something  had  happened  to  these  young  men  in  the  graduate 
school.  In>nine  cases  out  of  ten  when  a  young  man  after  a  dilet^ 
tante,  or  a  restless  or  a  dreamy  life  as  an  undergraduate  enters  the 
Law  School  or  the  Medical  School,  something  happens.  Play  be- 
comes work  and  work  becomes  play.  All  his  intellectual  interests, 
all_  his  powers  become  focussed  upon  his  job.  He  becomes  more 
alert,  more  cheerful,  more  responsible,  more  of  a  man.  He  has 
found  a  great  work  to  do,  and  in  the  great  work  he  has  found  him- 
self. This  is  the  miracle  which  has  come  to  us,  since  our  entrance 
into  the  war.    The  sobering  effect  of  the  war  has  been  felt  in  every 
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school.  The  High  Brow  attitude  according  to  my  definition  has 
been  swept  away,  for  everything  studied  now  is  allied  to  life.  I  was 
told  recently  that  in  the  history  of  Harvard  University  there  had 
never  been  such  an  interest  in  the  study  of  Livy  as  has  been  evinced 
by  this  year's  Freshman  Class.  There  are  no  full  professors  of 
Chemistry  in  residence  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Every  one  of  these  men  is  serving  the  government.  If  the 
despised  Latin  has  become  real  and  living — what  can  be  said  for 
Mathematics  ?  How  many  hundreds  of  boys  in  the  past  six  months 
in  the  ordnance  departments  of  our  army,  in  aviation  and  radio 
schools  have  found  for  the  first  time  perhaps  the  value  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  Mathematics.  We  have  been  "stabbed  wide  awake."  The 
pathos  comes  from  the  fact  that  so  many  young  men  are  patrioti- 
cally giving  up  their  chance  of  an  education,  just  as  they  have 
caught  their  first  vision  as  to  what  an  education  means  and  what 
it  can  do.  Even  in  our  preparatory  schools  enough  French  has  been 
taught  so  that  boys  have  been  of  service  in  France  in  teaching  their 
less  fortunate  brethren  in  the  American  Army.  I  think  most 
school  masters  will  agree  with  me  that  the  term  just  drawing  to  a 
close  will  be  remembered  as  a  term  of  unusual  seriousness  on  the 
part  of  the  boys — a  term  of  unusual  scholastic  success  because  the 
work  has  seemed  real.  And  the  so  called  utilitarian  studies  have 
seemed  no  more  real  than  the  others.  Just  at  present  there  can  be 
no  great  quarrel  on  between  the  teachers  of  blacksmithing  and  sex 
hygiene  on  the  one  hand  and  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics  on  the 
other.  This  war  has  taught  us  to  see  values  that  some  of  us  never 
knew  existed  before.  We  are  face  to  face  with  realities !  The  past 
three  years  have  taught  us  a  number  of  things.  We  have  become 
a  little  skeptical  of  the  omniscience  of  some  teachers ;  the  so  called 
business  live  wires  of  the  Sunday  Supplement  have  lost  their  glamor 
for  us ;  for  there  are  High  Brows  in  the  business  world  and  even  in 
the  religious  world ;  for  the  same  awakening  process  has  been  going 
on  in  religion.  A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  in  France  recently  told  me 
of  an  English  Chaplain  who  arrived  at  the  Western  front  with  a 
trunkful  of  sermons  which  he  intended  to  preach  to  the  men  just 
out  of  the  trenches.  "Lock  up  your  trunk,"  said  the  weary  and 
exasperated  worker,  "and  preach  to  the  men  the  real  things  you 
learn  in  this  life  from  day  to  day."    "Here  were  men,"  says  Donald 
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Hankey,  speaking  of  the  first  British  Army,  "who  believed  abso- 
lutely in  the  Christian  virtues  of  unselfishness,  generosity,  charity 
and  humility  without  ever  connecting  them  in  their  minds  with 
Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  what  they  did  associate  with  Christ- 
ianity was  just  on  a  par  with  the  formalism  and  smug  righteousness 
which  Christ  spent  his  whole  life  in  trying  to  destroy." 

:We  teachers  are  learning  I  believe  our  lesson  too.  We  must 
learn  it  or  we  shall  be  swept  aside,  that  in  the  world's  trial,  our 
profession  must  in  time  undergo  its  examination ;  whatever  of  for- 
malism and  smug  self-righteousness,  or  high  brow  in  that  sense, 
must  go,  for  our  work  is  being  revealed  and  we  shall  be  judged 
worthy  or  incompetent  as  the  next  generation  now  in  our  charge, 
meets  the  world's  realities. 


Educational  Problems  in  the  Colleges 
for  Women 

Maky  E.  Woolley,  President,  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 

|'""""""""""""'«f  MOISTG  the  gods  of  old  Eome  was  one  particularly 

I         A       ^   fascinating  to    me    in    my    childhood  because  he 

I       ^T^     I   achieved  what  seemed  in  those  days  the  very  re- 

I  I   markable  feat  of  facing,  both  ways  at  once.    I  have 

^jiitiiniiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic^  learned  since  then,  by  observation,  that  it  is  not 

I  I   always  so  difficult  as  it  looks.     But  totally  aside 

I  i   from  the  question  of  its  difficulty  is  the  question  of 

4>Jiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic4>    ,1  J     J?  j.1.  i  X     -Ti.     •     j-T-       J       i-       1         ij 

the  need  oi  that  lacility  m  the  educational  world, 

with  its  multitude  of  opportunities. 

I  am  assuming  that  in  an  audience  like  this  we  are  agreed  that 
there  is  a  place  for  the  college  of  liberal  arts  as  distinguished 
from  the  vocational  and  technical  school  or  college,  an  assumption 
impossible  in  some  audiences  which  fail  to  see  any  use  in  an  edu- 
cation not  designed  primarily  for  "direct  application  to  immediate 
needs."  Such  an  audience  does  not  always  think  through  its 
proposition  and  realize  that  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  many 
undergraduates  to  know  their  "immediate  needs," — that  the  logi- 
cal result  would  be  vocational  smattering  in  many  directions,  at 
the  price  of  sacrificing  the  trained  m<ind,  capable  of  "ranging  new 
facts  in  their  proper  places." 

Assuming  general  agreement  as  to  the  raison  d'etre  for  the  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts,  the  problem  becomes  even  then  not  altogether 
easy  of  solution.  The  curriculum  of  the  liberal  arts  college  has 
changed  enormously  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  even  within 
the  last  ten.  Entire  new  departments  have  been  established,  now 
so  essential  a  part  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  college  that  the 
average  undergraduate  never  dreams  that  they  have  not  always 
existed.  I  was  at  Wellesley  when  experimental  psychology  was 
introduced  and  the  psychqlogical  laboratory  opened;  when  eco- 
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nomics  and  sociology  became  a  department  separate  from  history ; 
when  Fraulein  Wenckebach  taught  education  as  a  course  added 
to  the  department  of  German.  When  I  came  to  Mt.  Holyoke, 
there  was  no  psychological  laboratory ;  no  separate  department  of 
economics  and  sociology;  and  an  instructor  in  education  had  been 
appointed  only  a  short  time  before.  The  experience  of  other  col- 
leges for  women  is  similar,  these  courses  only  illustrating  the  way 
in  which  college  curricula  have  been  expanded  within  the  last 
fifteen  and  twenty  years. 

This  "drift"  has  been  immensely  accelerated  by  the  times  in 
which  we  live  and  no  one  can  withstand  it,  if  she  would.  It  is 
essential  to  be  in  touch  with  things  as  they  are.  We  must  study  the 
history  that  is  making  at  such  a  tremendous  pace — not  only  in  the 
political  world  but  also  in  the  economic  and  industrial  and  social 
world.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  days  I  have  been  reminded 
of  the  appeal  which  subjects  directly  in  touch  with  modern  condi- 
tions makcj,  by  the  remark  of  one  of  our  faculty,  whose  own  work 
is  in  the  line  of  the  humanities,  "Present  sociological  and  economic 
problems  seem  so  much  more  vital  just  now  than  studying  the  his- 
tory of  the  past."  The  college  Philosophy  Club  at  its  meeting  last 
week  discussed  "the  ethical  aspects  of  present  economic  problems 
with  one  talk  on  "Enemy  Aliens  in  our  Country,"  raising  the  ques- 
tion "are  we  morally  obliged  to  allow  any  one  who  wishes  to  have 
a  share  in  our  prosperity  to  enter  this  country,"  and  another, 
a  resume  of  an  article  by  Sidney  Webb,  entitled  "The  World 
Famine  into  which  we  are  Hurrying."  These  "straws"  indicate 
the  direction  in  which  the  academic  wind  is  blowing.  An  inter- 
esting sidelight  on  the  present  situation  is  a  student  editorial  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Mount  Holyohe  News  entitled  "College  and 
the  World" — "Undoubtedly,  now  that  the  war  has  come,  we  are 
more  inclined  to  take  the  universal  view  of  life.  .  .  .  Of 
course  we  still  thinh  of  our  studies,  but  there  is  an  added  purpose 
in  our  thoughts  now ;  we  study,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  with 
new  vigor  because  of  the  work  of  reconstruction  after  the  war,  in 
which  we  must  help  ....  When  we  are  trying  to  balance 
the  book  of  the  world,  to  find  something  to  pay  for  this  colossal 
war,  put  on  the  credit  side  the  universal  view  of  life  which  has 
come  to  many  people.     To  have  connected  college  with  the  wqrld 
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is  no  small  thing  for  college  girls."  Most  of  us  will  agree  that 
to  have  connected  college  with  the  world  is  no  small  thing  for 
college  girls,  and  are  also  grateful  that  in  this  process  the  students 
still  think  of  their  studies. 

The  only  objection  which  some  would  raise  is  that  in  so  much 
thinking  of  today  there  is  an  implication  that  only  the  newer  cul- 
ture is  of  use,  that  the  older  has  served  its  day.  "Lejt  the  dead  past 
bury  its  dead."  A  recent  article  on  "The  College  in  a  Democracy" 
says  of  the  college,  "At  its  best,  in  the  halcyon  days,  on  its  intel- 
lectual side  it  has  approached  more  nearly  the  passionless  home  of 
academic  culture  and  calm.  ...  A  resting  and  ruminating 
place  for  the  soul,  between  the  actuality  that  was  and  the  actuality 
that  was  to  be."  To  many  of  us  the  article  seems  not  to  state  the 
problem,  that  the  danger  is  rather  lest  we  have  no  resting  and 
ruminating  place  for  the  soul ;  that  in  our  interest  in  the  actuali- 
ties that  are,  we  shall  lose  sight  of  the  actualities  that  were.  In 
other  words,  has  the  past  no  part  in  the  effective  living  of  the  pres- 
ent ?  Is  Frederic  Harrison  altogether  wrong  in  his  assumption — 
"If  we  are  so  deeply  indebted  and  so  indissolubly  bound  to  pre- 
ceding ages,  if  all  our  hopes  of  the  future  depend  on  a  sound  un- 
derstanding of  the  past,  we  cannot  fancy  any  knowledge  more  im- 
portant than  the  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  this  civilization 
has  been  built  up."  It  is  not  only  that  the  culture  of  the  past  plays 
a  part  in  the  effective  living  of  the  present,  in  whatever  sphere  that 
life  may  be  lived ;  it  is  also  true  that  the  present  crisis  places  added 
responsibility  upon  colleges  for  women  in  line  of  work,  directly 
and  definitely  allied  with  the  past.  I  am  indebted  to  President 
Lowell  in  his  after-dinner  speech  at  the  Brown  Celebration  three 
years  ago,  for  the  thought  of  a  challenge  to  the  scholarship  of  Amer- 
ica, when  the  battlefields  of  Europe  are  claiming  their  awful  toll  of 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  her  scholars  of  tomorrow.  Who 
dares  to  predict  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  the  possible  schol- 
ars among  the  young  women  as  well  as  among  the  young  men  of 
America  ? 

And  again,  there  is  a  gift  from  the  past  for  the  individual  life, 
not  alone  for  the  life  of  the  scholar,  a  gift  indicated  in  Mr.  Meikle- 
john's  expression, — "Learning  at  the  helm  of  life" ;  in  Mrs.  AUin- 
son's  subject,  "The  Muses  at  the  Hearth" ;  in  the  point  of  view  of 
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an  illuminating  article  by  Mrs.  Olive  Day — "College  is  not  in- 
tended to  fit  an  individual  merely  for  the  first  years  after  gradua- 
tion, but  for  his  whole  life ;  to  give  him  an  enduring  and  self-per- 
petuating fund  of  sources  and  resources  which  will  not  become  bar- 
ren or  monotonous  or  out  of  date.  Education  should  aim  at  enab- 
ling each  man  to  say  "My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,"  in  order  that, 
when  he  has  learned  to  give  that  mind  to  the  service  of  mankind, 
he  may  have  something  worth  giving." 

And  finally,  could  we  have  a  better  guide  than  Mr.  Bryce,  who 
out  of  the  rich  experience  of  his  varied  and  active  life,  so  largely 
devoted  to  present  day  problems,  writes:  "How  thin  and  pale 
would  life  be  without  the  record  of  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us!  The  pleasures  of  scientific  discovery 
are  intense,  but  they  are  reserved  for  the  few ;  the  pleasures  which 
letters  and  history  bestow  with  a  lavish  hand  are  accessible  to  us 
all.  It  is  good  for  us,  in  the  midst  of  our  complex  and  artificial 
civilization,  good  for  us  in  whom  the  sense  of  beauty  is  less  spon- 
taneous, whose  creative  power  is  clogged  by  a  weariness  of  the  past, 
and  who  are  haunted  by  doubts  of  all  that  cannot  be  established 
by  the  methods  of  science,  to  turn  back  to  these  simple  days,  and 
see  things  iigain  in  their  simplicity,  as  the  men  of  Athens  saw 
them  in  the  clear  light  of  a  Mediterranean  dawn.  The  dawn  is 
the  loveliest  moment  of  the  day  and  there  are  truths  best  seen  in 
the  innocent  freshness  of  morning." 

Some  one  may  say,  "Wherein  lies  the  problem  ?  You  have  shown 
conclusively — at  least  to  me — that  both  lines  of  work  are  essen- 
tial. Nothing  remains  but  to  give  students  the  benefit  of  this  ex- 
pansion, to  the  enrichment  of  their  own  lives."  May  I  turn  to  the 
student  for  an  answer,  to  a  student  with  whom  I  talked  on  the  train 
between  Holyoke  and  Springfield  one  day  not  long  ago — "I  wish 
I  had  time  to  make  my  work  more  mtensive ;  it  seems  as  if  I  al- 
ways had  to  sacrifice  that  to  the  extensive.  There  are  so  many 
things  that  I  wish  to  take,  and  never  time  enough  to  devote  to  any 
one  of  the  courses  which  I  do  elect." 

One  can  easily  enter  with  sympathy  into  this  point  of  view.  We 
•expect  students  to  cultivate  interest  in  political,  economic,  indus- 
trial, social,  religious  questions  of  the  day,  preparing  as  far  as 
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possible  for  efficient  service  in  those  lines,  and  yet  preserve  the 
scholastic  repose  and  sense  of  leisure  essential  to  true  scholarliness. 
And  today  we  are  adding, — inevitably,  because  of  the  abnormal 
times, — to  those  demands,  adding  in  a  score  of  ways,  by  war  re- 
lief and  Ked  Cross  work;  by  Liberty  Loan  and  Red  Triangle 
"drives";  by  farming  and  "Emergency  Courses,"  in  stenography, 
typewriting,  bookkeeping,  draughting,  dietetics  and  home-nursing, 
social  welfare  and  gardening.  They  are  necessary, — it  is  the  thing 
to  do, — ^but  their  addition  does  not  make  the  problem  easier  of  solu- 
tion. 

It  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  which  confronts  us.  In  ,this  age  of 
"drift"  toward  the  erctensive  in  education,  how  shall  we  preserve 
the  mtensive  ? 


Abstract  of  Address  of  Charles  W.  Eliot 

President  Emeritus,  Haevaed  Univeesity,  on  Educational 
Changes  Needed  for  the  War  and  the  Subsequent  Peace. 

|.iiiiHiiiiiiiDiiHiiiiiin^jjj^  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
I  md  the  superintendents  of  public  instruction  ought 
j  not  to  be  either  surprised  or  mortified  if  great 
I  changes  are  needed  in  school  programmes,  and  in 
^iiiiniiiiiirEiiiiiiiiiiiiit^  the  methods  of  instruction.  All  other  teaching  has 
I  I   undergone  great  changes  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

I  I   New  methods  of  teaching  law  are  urgently  needed 

and  are  being  careiully  studied  by  professors  01 
law;  because  the  law  has  changed  greatly  in  substance,  and  judi- 
cial decisions  now  regard  equity,  reasonableness,  and  the  new  social 
ethics  as  determining  considerations  rather  than  the  former  fixed 
rules  and  precedents  and  a  rigid  logic.  In  theological  education 
and  training  for  the  ministry  similar  new  conditions  prevail.  The 
chief  reliance  is  not  on  ancient  authorities  or  established  doctrines 
and  conventions,  but  rather  on  the  reasonable  interpretation  of 
sacred  writings  and  the  use  of  methods  of  inquiry  consistent  with 
those  now  used  in  historical  and  scientific  research.  Medical 
teaching  has  been  completely  revolutionized  within  fifty  years  as 
regards  both  subject  matter  and  methods  of  instruction.  Teaching 
in  preparation  for  scientific  professions,  such  as  engineering,  for- 
estry, and  industrial  chemistry,  is  all  new  within  fifty  years; 
because  the  great  industries  which  are  directed  by  these  profes- 
sions have  to  deal  with  new  materials  and  new  forces,  and  are  con- 
stantly trying  to  produce  new  results.  It  would  indeed  be  a  won- 
der if  it  were  expedient,  or  indeed  possible,  to  hold  schools  for 
children  and  adolescents  to  the  subjects  and  methods  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  when  the  whole  life  of  civilized  man  has  been  completely 
changed  within  that  period;  so  that  the  rising  generation  has  to 
go  out  into  a  working  world  utterly  different  from  that  into  which 
the  former  generations  went  forth. 

It  is  no  answer  to  the  demands  for  improvements  in  schools  to 
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say  tliat  child  nature  remains  the  same.  Coal  is  about  the  same 
article  now  that  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago ;  but  it  is  dug,  trans- 
ported, and  utilized  in  new  and  better  ways.  So  the  bodies  and  the 
motive  powers  of  the  children  of  today  resemble  those  of  the  chil- 
dren of  a  hundred  years  ago ;  but  those  bodies  and  powers  need  to 
be  trained  in  new  ways,  because  they  are  to  be  developed  under  new 
conditions  and  put  to  new  uses. 

What  are  some  of  the  changes  urgently  needed  in  American 
education,  elementary,  secondary,  and  collegiate  ?  The  first  change 
relates  to  the  training  of  the  body.  There  ou^ht  to  be  a  national 
system  of  physical  training  in  all  American  schools,  the  programme 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  l^ational  Bureau  of  Education,  and  to  be 
enforced  in  schools  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighteenth  year  by  in- 
spectors paid  by  the  national  Government.  The  proper  training  of 
a  bo4y  is  a  national  and  not  a  state  or  city  interest,  and  should  not 
be  left  in  charge  of  state,  town,  or  city.  The  present  War,  and 
the  preparations  which  the  United  States  is  now  making  to  take 
part  in  the  War,  ought  to  have  convinced  every  citizen  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  national  Government  to  prescribe  and  enforce 
a  progressive  course  of  bodily  training  for  every  child  in  the 
country.  The  great  war  teaches  this,  but  the  needs  of  peace  also 
require  it.  iN'o  child  should  escape  it^- unless  incapacitated  by 
disease,  accident,  or  malformation.  To  this  bodily  training  should 
be  added  instructio,n  in  personal  and  community  hygiene  under 
national  direction.  Every  child  of  fourteen  should  already  have 
learnt  the  means  of  preventing  and  avoiding  tuberculosis,  alcohol- 
ism, venereal  disease,  and  all  other  contagious  diseases;  for  com- 
munity hygiene  cannot  be  successfully  carried  out  unless  every 
individual  in  the  community  understands  the  means  of  cure,  pre- 
vention and  avoidance.  In  the  interest  of  the  whole  people,  in 
both  war  times  and  peace  times,  the  Swiss  national  sport — rifle 
shooting — should  be  added  to  the  present  sports  of  American  youth. 
The  rifle  is  an  instrument  of  precision  the  use  of  which  trains  boys 
to  an  accurate  use  of  eyes  and  fingers,  and  to  well-coordinated  ac- 
tion of  the  nervous  system' ;  and  this  training  is  useful  as  prepara- 
tion for  skill  in  many  industries,  as  well  as  for  the  work  of  a 
soldier. 
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School  programmes  need  serious  changes  in  regard  to  the  choice 
of  subjects  and  to  the  proportion  of  time  allotted  to  the  different 
subjects.  To  increase  and  diversify  the  training  of  the  senses 
should  be  the  primary  object  in  the  reconstruction  of  programmes  ;- 
hence  much  more  time  than  is  now  allotted  to  drawing,  music,  and 
laboratory  work  in  the  sciences  should  be  at  once  provided,  and  all 
teaching  should  be  made  as  concrete  as  possible.  It  should  be  given 
not  so  much  as  now  from  books,  but  from  objects  and  concrete  ex- 
amples or  illustrations.  The  teaching  of  history  should  be  en- 
livened by  biography,  and  the  teaching  of  geography  by  models, 
moving  pictures,  and  excursions  to  study  (5n  the  ground  whatever 
demonstrations  the  neighborhood  provides  of  the  forces  which  have 
modelled  the  crust  of  the  earth.  These  changes  can  all  be  made 
without  reducing  the  training  of  the  memory.  Scientific  and  artis- 
tic studies  may  be  made  to  train  the  memory  quite  as  effectively 
as  linguistic  and  historical  studies  can;  and  they  are  admirably 
adapted  to  train  children  in  that  inductive  reasoning  on  which  the 
remarkable  progress  of  civilized  man  during  the  past  two  centuries 
has  mainly  depended. 

The  new  subjects  and  methods  lend  themselves  far  better  than 
the  old  to  the  new  project  of  making  school  instruction  and  the 
whole  school  life  interesting  for  children.  I^obody — child  or  adult 
— ever  works  as  hard  on  a  subject  which  does  not  interest  him  as  he 
can  and  will  on  a  subject  which  attracts  and  delights  him.  The  old 
method  of  driving  or  forcing  children  to  tasks  which  repel  instead 
of  attracting  them  is,  when  judged  by  results,  a  dismal  and  morti- 
fying failure.  How  slow  the  educational  world  has  been  to  learn 
from  Shakespeare  that  "small  profit  comea  where  is  no  pleasure 
taken" ! 

Superintendents  and  principals  of  today  have  still  before  them 
another  precious  chance  to  make  an  immense  improvement  in 
American  public  schools  and  academies,  namely,  a  thorough  classi- 
fication of  the  pupils.  The  schools  will  never  do  the  work  which 
the  Democracy  needs  from  them  until  backward  and  defective 
pupils  are  segregated,  the  mass  of  the  pupils  enabled  to  pass  rap- 
idly from  section  to  section  or  class  to^  class  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  the  superior  pupils  put  into  a  division  by  themselves,  in 
order  that  they  may  make  rapid  progress  in  proportion  to  their 
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abilities.  The  American  school  will  never  serve  its  true  democratic 
purpose  until  it  gets  rid  of  marking  time  by  the  superior  pupils  in 
order  to  keep  them  in  close  association  with  inferior  pupils.  It  will 
never  do  its  best  for  the  Democracy  until  it  enables  each  pupil  to 
advance  as  rapidly  as  his  individual  powers  permit.  I^obody  need 
fear  that  a  proper  classification  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
will  introduce  any  undesira)ble  class  distinctions.  In  the  select 
body  of  superior  pupils  there  will  always  be  found  children  of  the 
poor  and  the  well-to-do,  of  the  native  and  the  alien,  of  the  mechanic, 
the  farmer,  the  clerk,  the  shop-keeper,  and  the  operative. 

Finally,  it  is  high  time  to  do  away  with  all  the  present  obstacles 
to  ethical  teaching  in  the  American  public  school.  It  has  long  been 
supposed  that  no  religious  teaching  should  be  given  in  the  public 
schools ;  because  in  this  country  the  Churches  and  the  State  are 
separate,  and  the  public  money  must  be  spent  on  secular  education 
with  no  admixture  of  religious  training.  Of  late  years,  much  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  essential  ethical  teaching  in 
Christianity.  Various  churches,  denominations,  and  sects  have 
discovered  that  they  can  cooperate  in  promoting  public  health  and 
virtue,  although  they  remain  separate  as  to  dogmas,  creeds,  and 
church  polities.  The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations  have  illustrated  admirably  this  possibility  of  union  in 
good  works,  and  are  now  illustrating  it  during  the  War  on  an  im- 
mense scale.  Various  Christian  denominations  find  it  possible  to 
obey  that  beautiful  example  of  the  efficacy  of  concrete  teaching,  the 
Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  without  paying  irrelevant  atten- 
tion to  their  differences  in  beliefs  or  practices.  It  is  high  time 
that  all  American  children  were  systematically  taught  in  school 
by  precept,  illustration,  and  example,  what  truth,  honor,  fidelity, 
and  neighborliness  mean  and  imply.  To  do  this  rightly  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  many  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his 
most  faithful  followers  down  the  centuries,  but  none  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  Christian  councils,  synods,  and  hierarchies.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  ethical  teaching  will  be  to  improve  Ameri&an  family, 
industrial,  and  political  life,  and  to  promote  peace  and  good-will 
among  men,  and  public  happiness. 


The  Modern  School 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  Peesident  Emeritiis,  Haevabd  Univeesity. 

♦« uaiii'iiiiiiin*  Y  interest  in  the  Lincoln  School  is  strong,  because  I 

I  1^  if  i  see  there  the  best  exposition  in  practice  of  changes 
I  I Y I  3  in.  elementary  and  secondary  education  which  I  have 
I  I    been  advocating  for  many  years  past.  These  changes 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiQiiiiiiiiuiic^  promise  much  greater  attention  than  has  hereto- 
I  I   fore  been  given  in  American  schools  to  the  training 

I  I    of  the  senses,  to  the  acquiring  by  every  pupil  of 

*""'""""°"" "*  some  skill  of  eye,  ear,  or  hand,  and  to  direct  teach- 
ing of  the  accurate  recording  and  cautious  reasoning  which  modern 
science  prescribes  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth  or  the  fact.  These 
changes  involve  an  increase  of  individual  instruction  with  a  cor- 
responding diminution  of  class  work,  and  constant  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  induce  active  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
child  in  every  process  in  the  schoolroom,  or  laboratory,  or  on  the 
observational  excursion.  The  changes  further  involve,  as  a  con- 
stant aim  for  the  school  and  the  individual  teacher,  the  awakening 
in  the  pupil  of  intellectual  interest  and  zeal  in  work.  The  new 
methods  furnish  vigorous  training  of  the  memory,  and  give  much 
practice  in  exact  recording,  and  in  drawing  the  only  legitimate  in- 
ferences from  the  recorded  facts.  One  ^Iso  sees  in  the  Lincoln 
School  a  school  in  which  no  teacher  need  be  hampered  by  lack  of 
means  of  illustration,  or  of  the  instruments  and  apparatus  needed 
to  make  his  instruction  concrete  and  practical.  Such  disadvanta- 
geous limitations  are  still  the  rule  in  American  schools,  both  pub- 
lic and  private.  The  American  public  has  never  yet  been  willing 
to  spend  money  enough  on  their  own  free  schools  to  equip  them 
well.  , 

The  War  has  greatly  stimulated  my  interest  in  promoting  these 
fundamental  changes  in  the  prevailing  American  school  training, 
particularly  during  those  periods  of  education  which  a  large  ma- 
jority of  American  children  can  take  advantage  of.  Do  we  not  all 
see  in  our  every  day  experiences  that  the  American  people  have  not 
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received  any  systematic  training  in  matters  whicli  are  today  of  the 
utmost  importance  towards  bringing  their  forces  to  bear  in  this 
"War  for  Liberty  ?  It  now  appears  that  few  Americans  can  see 
straight  what  happens  before  their  very  eyes,  that  few  can  use 
their  hands  and  fingers  with  precision,  and  that  fewer  still  can  give 
an  accurate  description  of  what  they  think  they  have  seen  or 
handled.  How  many  absolute  delusions  as  to  war  events  are  en- 
tertained day  after  day  and  week  after  week  by  the  American  peo- 
ple !  How  people  listen  to  and  accept  the  incredible  stories  which 
pass  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Wjld  rumors  travel  incessantly  among 
our  people,  and  find  ready  acceptance;  because  our  people  gener- 
ally do  not  in  the  least  understand  that  few  Americans,  either  chil- 
dren or  adults,  can  repeat  correctly,  or  even  with  approximate  ac- 
curacy, a  story  they  have  just  heard.  Since  the  Great  War  broke 
out  three  years  ago,  I  have  adopted  the  practice  of  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  any  statement  that  has  come  to  me  through  two  mouths,  un- 
less I  can  verify  it ;  because  the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that 
it  is  inaccurate,  even  when  the  testimony  comes  from  people  who 
suppose  themselves  to  be  first-hand  witnesses,  and  are  considered 
honest  and  truthful  by  their  neighbors. 

These  present  conditions  afford  striking  evidence  that  popular 
education  in  the  United  States  has  failed  in  some  essential  features. 
But  this  failure  is  not  a  war  phenomenon  only;  for  there  were 
many  evidences  of  it  years  before  the  War  began.  Among  them  is 
the  little  pamphlet  published  by  the  late  Mr.  George  G.  Crocker,  the 
Chairman  for  many  years  of  the  Eapid  Transit  Commission  in 
this  city,  under  the  title  "x\  Test  of  the  Accuracy  of  the  Testimony 
of  Bystanders,"  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  to  each  member 
of  the  Association  in  advance  of  this  meeting.  That  test  was  ap- 
plied to  twenty  highly  educated  Americans  who  had  been  success- 
ful in  several  different  professions  or  callings,  none  of  whom  were 
able  to  see  or  hear  correctly  what  happened  right  before  them  in  a 
little  play  by  four  actors  lasting  barely  a  minute,  or  to  give  forth- 
with an  accurate  description  in  writing  of  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard. 

It  is  only  within  very  recent  years  that  the  best  American  pub- 
lic, endowed,  and  private  schools  have  given  any  systematic  train- 
ing in  the  important  matters  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  vast  ma- 
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joritj  give  no  sucli  training  now.  In  looking  back  on  my  own  train- 
ing in  these  essential  things — observing  correctly,  and  majiing  ac- 
curate statements  in  speech  or  writing  about  the  things  observed — 
I  now  see  that  until  I  went  to  Harvard  College  I  never  had  any 
chance  at  such  training,  although  I  was  a  pupil  in  the  Boston  Latin 
School  from  my  tenth  to  my  fifteenth  year,  that  School  being  con- 
sidered at  the  time  the  best  school  in  Boston  or  in  the  country. 
Such  training  as  I  obtained  in  these  essential  matters  I  got  through 
private  lessons  in  carpentering,  the  use  of  the  lathe,  type-setting, 
and  the  care  and  riding  of  a  saddle  horse,  all  of  which  my  father 
with  great  wisdom  provided  for  me  entirely  outside  of  my  school 
course.  In  the  second  half  of  my  Freshman  year  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1849-50,  Professor  Josiah  P.  Cooke  admitted  me  to  his  pri- 
vate chemical  laboratory ;  and  thereafter  I  had  ample  opportunity 
to  train  my  own  powers  of  observation  and  recording,  although  with 
no  guidance  except  what  printed  manuals  could  afford.  I  was  the 
only  student  in  Harvard  College  at  that  time  who  had  such  a  privi- 
lege ;  for  there  was  not  a  single  laboratory  in  any  branch  of  science 
then  open  to  Harvard  undergraduates. 

Although  I  tried  hard  to  get  some  instruction  in  observation 
work  for  my  two  sons,  I  should  have  failed  if  I  had  relied  upon  the 
schools,  public  or  private,  accessible  to  them  in  the  period  from 
1860-1885.  Since  that  period,  observational  studies  and  labora- 
tories for  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology  have  been  introduced  in ' 
some  American  schools,  but  with  no  adequate  allotment  of  time  to 
those  subjects.  Accordingly,  most  American  children  continue  to 
get  the  best  part  of  their  training  in  their  sports  and  other  occu- 
pations outside  the  schools.  I  have  had  the  same  problem  with  my 
grandchildren  that  I  had  with  my  children ;  and  I  am  wondering 
how  my  oldest  great  grandchild  is  to  get  in  company  with  her  mates 
systematic  training  in  observing,  recording,  and  inferring  justly. 

A  little  attention  is  now  given  in  many  American  schools  to  the 
elements  of  science,  to  certain  subjects  generally  called  vocational, 
and  to  drawing  and  music;  but  the  proportional  space  which  all 
these  subjects  taken  together  occupy  in  the  ordinary  programmes 
is  still  deplorably  small. 

These  facts,  which  are  generally  admitted  among  students  of 
American  education,  have  made  me  importunate  for  several  years 
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past  in.  regard  to  large  reforms  in  American  school  programme^, 
and  in  tlie  prevailing  methods  of  instruction. 

In  1915  after  a  frank  interchange  of  opinions  in  the  General  Ed- 
ucation Board  about  the  results  of  the  education  given  in  American 
high  schools  and  academies,  I  was  requested  by  the  Board  to  vs^rite 
for  them  a  paper  on  the  changes  needed  in  secondary  education. 
I  remember  telling  the  Board  of  some  of  the  troubles  I  had  ex- 
perienced, and  was  experiencing,  in  getting  my  children  and  grand- 
children educated  in  a  way  which  would  fit  them  for  the  careers 
in  which  they  were  likely  to  succeed  if  well  trained,  or  which,  in 
the  cases  of  my  children,  they  had  decided  to  pursue.  I  remember 
that  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  in  the  course  of  the  same  con- 
versation said  that  he  found  himself  wholly  unable,  by  any  ex- 
penditure whatever,  to  procure  for  his  children  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation which  he  thought  they  needed ;  and  also  that  he  himself  had 
failed  to  obtain  in  boyhood  the  kind  of  education  he  found  he 
needed  when  he  entered  on  his  adult  career.  May  I  remark  in 
passing  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  placed  four  of  his  six  children  in 
the  Lincoln  School  ?        , 

The  paper  which  the  General  Education  Board  asked  me  for 
was  discussed  in  the  Board  six  months  later,  printed,  and  gratui- 
tously distributed  in  large  numbers  early  in  1916  to  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, superintendents  of  schools,  members  of  School  Boards,  and 
many  other  persons  who  had  shown  interest  in  the  problems  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  As  a  consequence  of  the  pub- 
lication of  this  paper,  Mr.  Abraham  Elexner  was  asked  by  the 
Board  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  structure  and  programme  of  a 
school  which  might  put  into  execution  the  real  design  I  had 
described.  To  issue  this  second  paper  took  about  a  year.  Mr. 
Elexner's  paper  like  mine  was  distributed  gratuitously  in  consid- 
erable numbers  to  persons  supposed,  because  of  their  occupations 
or  official  positions,  to  be  strongly  interested  in  improving  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  The  Lincoln  School  is  the  inter- 
pretation in  practice  of  Mr.  Elexner's  design,  modified  by  Director 
Otis  W.  Caldwell's  experience  in  the  teaching  and  practice  of  edu- 
cation. 

,     It  follows  from  this  statement  that  I  am  by  no  means  in  an 
impartial  position  in  regard  to  the  Lincoln  School;  because  it  is 
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an  embodiment  of  changes  in  American  education  which  I  have 
advocated  for  many  years.  Its  general  aims  and  objects  I  sym- 
pathize with  completely,  such  as  its  commanding  the  children's 
attention,  and  getting  hard  work  but  of  them  by  interesting  them, 
its  incessant  demand  for  activity  on  the  part  of  the  children  them- 
selves, and  for  accuracy  in  all  their  mental  and  bodily  activities, 
its  insistence  on  the  acquisition  of  some  manual  skill  or  artistic 
competency  and  of  skill  in  narrative  and  exposition  by  every  pupil, 
its  implanting  of  the  love  of  reading,  and  its  fundamental  concep- 
tion that  school  is  a  place  where  children  enjoy  themselves  so  that 
they  want  to  go  early  and  stay  late. 

It  does  not  follow  that  all  the  measures  now  taken  at  the  Lin- 
coln School  commend  themselves  to  my  judgment.  For  instance, 
I  thought,  and  still  think,  that  it  would  have  been  a  better  and 
safer  experiment  if  Latin  had  been  included  in  the  languages 
offered  in  the  course  of  study.  In  other  words,  the  exclusion  of 
the  Classics  does  not  seem  to  me  a  necessary  or  an  expedient  part 
of  the  great  reform  in  which  I  am  interested.  Therefore  I  am 
paying  no  attention  today  to  the  question  whether  the  Classics  are 
or  are  not  an  indispensable  part  of  a  good  programme  for  a  high 
school  or  an  academy,  or  an  expedient  requirement  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  names  of  the  speakers  on  the  official 
programme  of  this  meeting  suggest  that  the  proper  use  of  the 
Classics  in  education  is  to  occupy  an  important  part  of  the  time 
of  this  meeting ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  subject  to  be  an  important 
element  in  any  adequate  discussion  of  "The  Modern  School." 
I  prefer  to  deal  only  with  what  I  think  to  be  the  vital  changes 
illustrated  in  the  Lincoln  School  in  regard  to  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. 

To  my  thinking,  the  choice  of  subjects  of  study  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eighteen  is  of  much  less  importance  than  the  choice  of 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline.  The  fundamental  object 
of  education  being  to  develop  in  the  child  a  power  of  concentrated 
attention  and  a  mental  grip  which  can  be  used  with  effect  on  any 
subject  in  which  his  natural  choice  or  his  vocation  subsequently 
leads  him  to  desire  mastery,  the  schools  which  claim  a  third  of  the 
child's  waking  hours  between  six  and  eighteen  should  make  it  their 
chief  object  to  ascertain  in  what  subject  or  subjects  each  child  can 
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most  quickly  and  easily  cultivate  the  powers  of  concentrated  atten- 
tion and  interested  memory,  and  the  unrelaxing  grip  which  leads  to 
mastery.  This,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  main  aim  and  object  of 
the  Lincoln  School's  broad  programme  and  cooperative  discipline. 
]N"o  child  and  no  adult  ever  does  his  hardest  and  most  productive 
work  except  in  a  subject  in  which  he  is  interested.  The  Lincoln 
School  is  built  on  the  principle — interest  the  children  from  moment 
to  moment  and  keep  them  interested  from  year  to  year.  A  school 
which  does  not  interest  the  individual  child  in  well-chosen  studies 
will  certainly  fail  to  prepare  that  child  for  his  life-work.  The 
child  may  fortunately  get  the  training  he  needs  somewhere  else ; 
but  he  will  not  owe  it  to  his  school.  This  is  a  great  change  in  the 
theory  of  education  as  it  has  prevailed  for  generations.  In  all 
probability  you  and  I  were  brought  up  on  the  Calvinistic  theory 
of  the  world,  the  school,  the  church,  and  the  family.  All  these 
were  institutions  or  conditions  of  life  in  which  little  joy  is  to  be 
looked  for,  and  a  sense  of  duty — mostly  of  disagreeable  duty — is 
the  main  thing  to  be  enforced.  You  and  I  were  also  brought  up, 
presumably,  in  the  opinion  that  no  discipline  can  have  any  mental 
or  moral  value  unless  it  be  a  disagreeable  process  enforced  by  the 
performance  of  odious  or  uninteresting  tasks.  The  Lincoln  School 
abandons  completely  these  ideas.  The  School  is  to  be  a  place  where 
children  are  interested  all  the  time,  and  eager  for  progress  though 
at  the  cost  of  hard  work  and  many  routine  labors.  They  are  to  be 
happier  there  than  anywhere  else,  unless  they  fortunately  have 
comfortable  and  loving  homes ;  they  are  to  be  eager  to  work  beyond 
the  external  requirements.  The  Lincoln  School  teaches  first  by 
providing  on  every  hand  means  of  accurate  observation.  Even  in 
teaching  the  elements  of  language  accurate  observation  of  exterr.al 
objects  is  brought  in.  The  School  also  provides  incessant  training 
of  the  memory.  In  class  work  every  time  an  object  is  really  seen, 
memory  is  brought  into  play ;  because  the  child  is  soon  called  on  to 
say  something  about  the  object  observed;  he  must  remember  the  ob- 
ject long  enough  to  make  a  statement  before  the  class  about  it,  and 
the  next  day  he  must  bring  in  an  English  composition  about  it  to  be 
commented  upon  by  the  teacher,  although  not  necessarily  corrected 
in  detail.  Observation,  memorizing,  and  description  by  the  pupil 
go  together;  and  at  every  exercise  the  child  is  itself  doing  some- 
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thing ;  it  is  not  in  a  passive  or  recipient  condition,  but  in  an  active. 
In  all  these  respects  there  is  a  strong  contrast  between  the  Lincoln 
School  and  the  Boston  Latin  School  which  I  attended ;  for  in  the 
latter  School  there  were  no  opportunities  for  observation,  no  prac- 
tice in  describing  accurately  things  observed,  and  no  training  of 
the  memory  except  in  connection  with  grammars,  dictionaries, 
and  Latin  and  Greek  texts, — that  is,  with  book  work. 

Other  practical  changes  at  the  Lincoln  School  are  a  longer  day 
or  a  larger  number  of  hours  in  school  for  the  older  children,  and  a 
greater  variety  of  work  to  which  strenuous  attention  must  be  given 
during  the  school  day.  These  are  important  parts  of  the  system, 
both  physical  and  mental. 

The  teaching  of  language  and  literature  in  the  School  is  the 
best  I  have  ever  seen,  both  in  its  immediate  results  and  in  its  suc- 
cessful implanting  of  a  genuine  love  of  reading.  The  method  as 
I  saw  it  applied  in  one  class  of  about  twenty  children  from  thirteen 
to  sixteen  years  of  age  was  as  follows : — Each  member  of  the  class 
selected  from  a  printed  list  a  book  he  would  like  to  take  home 
to  read  the  same  evening.  Twenty  different  books  were  therefore 
taken  home  by  the  class.  The  list  was  chiefly  made  up  of  books 
of  adventure,  travel,  pioneering,  discovery,  biography,  and  war. 
It  was  a  judicious  list  of  books  likely  to  be  attractive  to  children 
of  their  ages.  The  next  day  each  child  was  asked  to  give  before 
the  class  a  statement  of  what  he  had  liked  best  in  his  reading  of 
the  evening  before,  and  why  he  liked  it.  The  descriptions  thus 
given  had  great  variety,  and  were  very  interesting  to  the  whole 
class  and  to  each  speaker.  The  following  day  each  child  handed 
in  a  short  English  composition  on  hisi  o^vn  particular  bit  of  read- 
ing. Each  composition  received  a  broad  comment  from  the 
teacher,  but  was  not  elaborately  corrected  for  spelling,  grammar, 
punctuation,  or  paragraphing.  In  the  whole  process  the  child 
was  active  and  not  passive;  because  of  its  own  keen  interest  in 
each  part  of  the  process.  The  result  was  an  inspiration  to  work 
hard  because  of  pleasure  in  the  work,  and  secondly  a  successful 
incitement  to  reading. 

,  From  the  instruction  in  reading  and  literature  in  the  schools 
with  which  you  have  been  familiar,  how  much  inspiration  to  read 
came  to  the  pupils  ?    How  many  of  the  pupils  acquired  a  love  of 
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the  particular  books  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  instruction? 
I  was  responsible  for  the  introduction  at  Harvard  of  the  first 
examinations  in  English  ever  required  for  admission  to  American 
colleges ;  and  the  nature  of  the  requirement  in  English  was  there 
a  matter  of  study  for  years.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  cases 
in  which  the  study  of  the  English  language  and  literature  in 
the  prescribed  books  inspired  an  ardent  love  of  reading,  or  of  the 
particular  books  in  which  the  training  had  been  given,  were  few. 
It  clearly  appeared  that  in  most  cases  little  pleasure  had  been  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  the  prescribed  books  in  the  prescribed  way. 
Many  pupils  never  wanted  to  see  those  books  again.  The  result 
in  the  Lincoln  School  is  quite  the  opposite.  The  children  there 
acquire  a  love  of  reading  in  general,  and  a  correct  appreciation  of 
many  books  to  which  their  attention  has  been  called  by  teachers 
or  comrades,  and  which  have  given  them  delight. 

The  instruction  in  mathematics  in  the  ordinary  American  gram- 
mar and  high  schools  has  for  many  years  seemed  to  me  excessive 
in  quantity  and  objectionable  in  quality,  although  some  reductions 
of  quantity  and  improvements  in  quality  have  of  late  taken  place. 
The  amount  of  time  claimed  for  arithmetic  hurts  seriously  the 
whole  course  of  study.  Instruction  in  geometry  has  been  begun 
much  too  late.  Too  much  algebra  is  taught  with  too  little  appli- 
cation to  concrete  problems.  At  the  Lincoln  School  you  may  see 
a  correct  and  fruitful  way  of  teaching  mathematics  from  the  low- 
est classes  upward.  From  the  beginning,  and  throughout  the  pro- 
gramme, arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  are  taught  together 
under  the  title  of  general  mathematics.  They  are  used  together 
in  the  solution  of  problems  that  have  an  interest  in  every  day  life. 
At  present  many  of  the  practical  problems  presented  to  the  pupils 
deal  with  exigencies  of  the  present  War,  and  engineering  prob- 
lems which  arise  both  in  war  and  in  peace.  As  soon  as  the  children 
acquire  sufficient  skill  with  drawing  tools,  their  answers  to  prob- 
lems are  chiefly  given  in  mechanical  drawings  made  on  the  spot. 
The  constant  answering  by  the  pupils  of  questions  which  call  for 
the  use  of  their  own  hands  and  eyes,  and  an  understanding  on 
their  part  of  the  elements  of  geometry  and  particularly  of  the  tri- 
angle, is  the  right  way  to  teach  mathematics  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  fifteen. 
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The  sciences,  including  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology,  are 
given  ample  time  on  the  programme  of  the  Lincoln  School,  and  are 
taught  exclusively  by  a  sound  laboratory  method.  The  effort  of 
the  teachers  is  not  only  to  teach  their  pupils  to  see,  hear,  smell, 
and  touch  accurately,  but  to  learn  the  scientific  method  of  record- 
ing accurately  and  of  reasoning  justly  from  the  record.  It  being 
quite  possible  to  teach  the  sciences  in  a  manner  which  does  not 
cultivate  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  pupils  at  all,  this  constant 
effort  of  the  School  to  teach  the  scientific  method  of  reasoning  is 
of  great  importance.  Outside  of  the  medical  and  engineering 
professions,  very  few  educated  Americans  today  can  practice  either 
scientific  observation  or  scientific  reasoning.  To  correct  this  condi- 
tion of  things  is  a  matter  of  extreme  urgency;  for  without  this 
correction  the  Republic  will  not  be  safe  in  war  or  prosperous  in 
peace.  , 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  upper  high  school  has 
not  been  organized  in  the  Lincoln  School  for  the  current  year. 
That  development  is  to  take  place  next  year. 

A  complete  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Lincoln  School 
methods  cannot  be  given  in  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  be- 
cause its  graduates  must  first  get  out  into  the  world's  work  and 
demonstrate  their  efficiency;  but  it  can  give  now  clear  proofs  that 
its  methods  produce  an  active,  eager,  happy  school  to  the  delight  of 
children,  parents,  and  all  sympathetic  observers.  It  is  a  school 
of  selected  pupils  in  the  sense  that  no  diseased  or  defective  chil- 
dren are  received ;  but  its  pupils  are  drawn  from  all  conditions  of 
life,  the  rich  children  being  decidedly  the  most  difficult  class  to 
direct  and  inspire. 

It  will  be  long  before  the  American  public  will  provide  their 
free  schools  with  the  amount  of  money  required  to  sustain  the 
Lincoln  School  methods;  because  they  demand  much  teaching 
directed  to  the  individual  pupil,  and  a  costly  equipment.  Moreover, 
before  its  methods  can  be  introduced  on  a  large  scale  into  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  country,  the  normal  schools  must  produce  by  the 
thousand  a  new  sort  of  teacher,  defective  or  feeble-minded  children 
must  be  cared  for  in  separate  institutions,  late-developing  children 
must  be  treated  by  themselves,  and  much  more  vocational  training 
than  is  now  provided  must  enter  into  public  school  programmes 
and  budgets. 
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Paul  Shorey,  University  of  Chicago. 

|]Hnimitiiaiiiin »|  ^^j  informed  that  some   of  the  participants  in  this 

I  discussion  deprecate  controversy.     In  the  immortal 

I  sentiment  of  the  delegate  from  Texas,  "What  are 

I                    I  we  here  for?"*     Controversy  will  cease  when  the 

|i]iiminiii!aiiHiiiiiiiici^  territory  of  science  invaded  as  the  shortest  cut  to 

I                   I  the  citadel  of  mental  discipline  is  completely  evacu- 

i  I   ated;  when  it  is  admitted  that  the  omission  of  one 

4>iiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiitiiiii[<i>     ,    ■,     c  .1  •     -I  />  i-       -I      1      1 

study  irom  the  curriculum  oi  an  exceptional  school 

does  not  constitute  an  experiment;  when  it  is  acknowledged  that 
statistics  have  been  mistakenly  used ;  when  there  is  explicit  aban- 
donment of  the  argument  that  the  defense  of  optional  Latin  in  the 
secondary  school  is  in  itself  a  reactionary  attitude  towards  all 
endeavors  for  progress  and  betterment  in  any  type  of  school ;  when 
the  disparagement  of  classical  literature  is  sincerely  and  not  per- 
functorily disavowed ;  when  the  disclaimer  of  the  extension  of  the 
argument  against  Latin  to  all  serious  historical  and  literary  cul- 
ture including  the  best  English  literature  has  been  as  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  disciples  as  the  con- 
trary view  is  now.  Till  that  happy  day  the  spilling  of  blood  or 
ink  must  continue. 

Mr.  Flexner  attacked  Latin  in  American  secondary  schools  and 
colleges  and  proposed  to  fortify  his  opinion  by  the  appeal  to  modern 
psychology  (now  as  I  am  told  withdrawn)  and  by  the  experiment 
of  a  school  that -omitted  Latin  from  its  curriculum.  This  raised 
the  subordinate  issue  whether  such  a  school  is  or  can  be,  properly 
speaking,  an  experiment,  and  the  main  issue,  ought  we  to  encourage 
01  discourage  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  secondary  schools  andl 
colleges  of  America  today?     That  is  the  question.     It  is  not 

*Thoug'h  the  Lincoln  School  was  sometimes  advertised  and  is  popu- 
larly understood  to  be  an  experiment  in  the  omission  of  Latin  its  spokes- 
men on  this  occasion  disclaimed  all  hostility  to  the  study  of  Latin,  af- 
firmed that  they  were  interested  only  in  positive  constructive  work,  and 
urg-ed  upon  the  audience  the  view  that  it  was  the  defenders  of  Latin  who 
had   injected   the  negative   and  controversial  tone  into   this   discussion. 
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whether  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  was  justified  in  crying  wearily 
"Quousque  Latin  prose,"  or  whether  Sydney  Smith  had  reason 
to  satirize  the  exclusively  Latin-verse-writing  English  public 
school  of  his  day,  or  whether  President  Eliot  did  well  to  broaden 
the  Harvard  curriculum  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  not  the  proscription 
of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  kindergarten,  the  elementary  school, 
the  industrial  school,  the  business  or  agriculture  college,  or  for  the 
southern  negroes  at  Tuskegee.  Yet  at  least  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
assailants  of  Latin  shift  the  issue  in  these  ways.  ISTow  neither  I 
nor  the  chair  can  call  speakers  to  order  if  they  do  not  keep  to  the 
point.  But  however  bored  you  may  be  by  my  dialectic,  and  how- 
ever much  entertained  by  their  discursiveness,  you  may  in  your 
capacity  of  judges  direct  yourselves  as  jury  to  disregard  all  ir- 
relevancies  in  your  final  estimate. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  an  issue  in  the  face  of  these  tactics.  Few 
hostile  reviewers  of  my  own  recent  booklet  have  grappled  directly 
with  any  one  of  its  arguments.  They  have  deplored  the  cadences 
of  my  style,  rebuked  my  pessimism  or  lack  of  modesty,  confined 
their  criticism  to  a  literary  introduction  which  I  explicitly  said 
was  no  part -of  my  argument,  or  censured  me  for  not  propounding 
my  own  comprehensive  scheme  of  educational  reform.  Since  I 
did  not  admit  that  the  absence  of  Latin  in  itself  made  a  good 
school,  as  Mark  Twain  said  that  the  absence  of  Jane  Austen's 
books  in  itself  made  a  good  library,  I  was  called  upon  to  describe 
in  full  my  own  ideal  of  the  perfect  school  and  give  to  the  world  my 
own  educational  panacea.  , 

In  these  conditions  I  can  only  reply  to  what  repeated  experience 
tells  me  the  general  tenor  of  the  opposing  argument  is  likely  to  be. 

President  Eliot  has  spoken  often  and  eloquently  about' modem 
ideals  of  education,  education  for  power,  education  for  use,  educa- 
tion in  the  line  of  science,  progress,  and  human  betterment.  Ko 
one  would  wish  to  damp  the  ardor  with  which  he  dwells  upon  these . 
edifying  generalities,  though  there  are  some  who  may  doubt  the 
necessity  of  continuing  to  preach  them  with  such  fervor  to  a  genera- 
tion already  intoxicated  by  them,  and  who  will  wonder  at  the 
optimism  which  infers  that  we  ought  to  spend  much  more  money 
on  our  schools  because  the  present  expenditures  do  not  produce 
the  good  results  which  their  advocates  p  rophesied.    But  outside  of 
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the  practical  problems  of  collegiate  administration  it  is  difficult 
to  "put  one's  finger  upon  President  Eliot's  specific  contribution  to 
the  theory  of  education,  and  still  more  difficult  to  discover  what 
are  his  specific  and  pertinent  argniments  about  the  place  of  Latin  in 
secondary  and  collegiate  education  in  the  America  of  today. 

He  sometimes  hints  disparagement  of  classical  literature  while 
apparently  only  arguing  that  modern  literature  is  quite  as  good. 
But  he  cannot  really  suppose  that  a  little  knowledge  of  Latin  les- 
sens the  probability  of-  an  interest  in  good  modern  literature  unless 
by  modern  he  means  with  the  futurists  only  the  specious  present. 
If  he  has  read  Morley's  Memoirs  I  wonder  what  he  thinks  of  Mor- 
ley's  committing  passages  of  the  Greek  drama  to  memory  in  his 
sixties,  discussing  Lucretius  with  Gladstone  or  Plato  with  Mill, 
and  praising  the  genial  wisdom  of  Horace's  Epistles  as  "a  deli- 
cious kind  of  writing  that  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  ex- 
celled." Is  he  vaguely  puzzled  and  irritated  as  Spencer  and  Bain 
were  by  the  unaccountable  infatuation  for  the  classics  of  Mill  and 
Grote  ?  Is  it  all  a  mere  illusion  of  pedants  ?  Has  he  no  misgivings 
when  he  reflects  on  the  place  of  the  classics  in  the  spiritual  life  I 
will  not  say  of  Shelley,  Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold,  Browning, 
Swinburne,  ITewman,  Eroude,  Buskin,  Martineau,  Pater,  Andrew 
Lang,  Quiller  Couch,  but  of  Grote,  Mill,  Morley,  Gladstone,  Bryce, 
or  for  that  matter  Huxley?  Can  he  still  believe  in  the  false 
antithesis  between  the  classical  and  the  modern  liberal  and  scien- 
tific spirit  ?  '  Has  he  forgotten  the  definition  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  modern  scientific  men:  "a  university  is  a  place  that  fits  some 
men  for  earning  a  livelihood  and  makes  life  better  worth  living 
for  all  men." 

Two  favorite  and  related  topics  of  President  Eliot's  are  the  tes- 
timony of  statistics  and  the  progress  of  the  modem  scientific 
spirit.  Professor  IsTutting  of  California  has  shown  in  School  and 
Society  that  President  Eliot's  use  of  statistics  is  hardly  more 
critical  than  Mr.  Flexner's.  But  President  Eliot  rarely  finds 
time  to  notice  such  minute  cavils.  My  own  objection  is  broader. 
A  partisan  politician  intent  only  on  victory  may  use  statistics 
effectively  to  argue  that  his  measure  is  "sure  to  pass"  and  that  the 
prudent  will  make  haste  to  climb  into  the  band-wagon.  But  from 
our  more  disinterested  point  of  view,  even  if  the  statistics  of  a 
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decade  or  two  did  happen  to  show  a  diminution  of  interest  in  Latin, 
they  would  leave  intact  the  question  whether  a  judicious  coun- 
sellor would  seek  to  accelerate  or  to  retard  the  tendency.  The  de- 
cline of  any  great  human  interest  in  our  schools  and  colleges  to  a 
place  below  its  real  significance  for  our  total  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion might  indeed  be  the  very  reason  of  endeavors  to  revive  its 
study.  It  is  pleasant  to  swim  with  the  stream,  but  it  is  not  the 
sole  function  of  a  leader  of  opinion.  President  Eliot  did  not 
select  his  five  foot  shelf  from  the  statistics  of  the  best  sellers  of 
the  past  twenty  years.  And  he  would  probably  deplore  as  much  as 
I  do  Mr.  John  Powys'  list  of  the  hundred  best  books  that  includes 
the  unspeakable  Sanine  and,  I  believe,  omits  Homer  and  Vergil. 
And  yet  the  practical  effect  of  President  Eliot's  utterances  is  to 
range  him  in  the  popular  judgment  with  the  educators  who  would 
feed  the  souls  of  the  coming  generation  on  Shaw,  Wells,  Dos- 
toievsky, Gorkey,  Strindberg,  !N"ietszche,  Ereud  rather  than  on 
obsolete  classics  and  stodgy  Victorians.  . 

We  have  all  heard  or  read  and  often  enjoyed  President  Eliot'.s 
inspiring  retrospective  survey  of  the  swift  onward  march  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Harvard  College  and  the  nineteenth  century.  It  has 
never  been  quite  clear  to  me  whether  his  scientific  conscience  per- 
mitted him  to  argue  that  the  concomitant  decline  in  the  relative 
significance  of  Latin  in  the  curriculum  was  the  cause  of  the  entire 
process  or  whether  we  are  only  expected  to  infer  that  whenever  the 
relative  importance  or  popularity  of  a  study  diminishes  we  should 
hustle  evolution  to  the  goal  of  its  entire  abolition.  An  audience 
may  be  impressed  by  the  statistics  that  show  how  many  more  pro- 
fessors of  modern  languages  and  sciences  Harvard  College  sup- 
ported as  she  grew  in  wealth  and  grace  than  she  could  afford  in 
the  days  of  provincial  isolation  and  poverty  before  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  sciences,  when  she  taught  only  the  things  which  she 
knew  and  was  then  equipped  to  teach.  But  it  is  no  very  good 
reason  for  suppressing  the  study  of  Latin  altogether  in  a  modem 
secondary  school  or  for  discouraging  its  study  among  a  people 
whom  all  the  demagogic  voices  of  the  age  are  sunuuoning  to  live 
only  in  the  present  and  speak  not  English  but  the  "American" 
language. 

My  insistence  on  elementary  logic  will  seem  to  some  a  pedantry 
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or  a  paradox  if  not  an  impertinence.  But  I  am  ready  to  repeat 
impenitently  what  I  wrote  a  few  years  ago  that  the  really  well- 
trained  philologian  is  often  distinguished  from  the  pseudo-scientists 
and  even  from  the  scientists,  not  by  any  superiority  of  style,  which 
is  a  grace  of  nature,  but  by  his  more  critical  conception  of  the 
logic  of  evidence  and  proof.  President  Eliot's  first  training  was 
in  real,  not  pseudo,  science.  Yet  I  find  even  his  logic  sometimes 
not  easy  to  follow.  Like  other  impatient  idealists  he  argues  the 
necessity  of  sweeping  reform  and  infers  the  success  of  his  own 
specific  from  the  defects  of  present  practice.  The  credulity  of 
the  American  people,  for  example,  momentarily  absorbs  his  at- 
tention' as  a  chief  symptom  and  proof  of  the  mistaken  education 
which  a  conventional  curriculum  forced  upon  them.  I  understood 
him  to  imply  that  the  discipline  of  the  chemical  laboratory  had 
been  his  own  sole  defense  against  that  credulous  temper,  and  that  he 
had  now  fortified  himself  further  by  the  resolution  to  believe 
nothing  on  second  hand  evidence.  But  he  surely  cannot  expect  any 
considerable  proportion  of  American  youth  to  enjoy  more  of  the 
discipline  of  the  physical  and  chemical  laborak)ry  than  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  who  is  probably  the  most  credulous 
gentleman  now  in  the  public  eye  on  either  shore  of  the  Atlantic. 
And  President  Eliot  himself,  distrustful  as  he  may  be  of  secondary 
evidence  in  matters  of  moment,  would  still  have  profited  by  any. 
discipline  that  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  print  as 
an  argument  against  classical  studies  a  second  or  third  hand  state- 
ment of  Franklin  about  the  size  of  Renaissance  editions  of  the 
classics,  when  ten  minutes  critical  inquiry  would  have  conducted 
him  to  the  truth  in  the  prefaces  of  Aldus.  But  I  perhaps  naively 
mistake  for  a  flaw  of  logic  what  is  only  lack  of  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. So  long  as  our  chemical  and  ballistic  formulas  are  correct 
it  doesn't  really  matter  whether  what  we  say  about  literature,  phil- 
osophy, and  the  history  of  ideas  is  true  or  false.  If  you  can  foster 
democratic  prejudice  by  telling  the  public  that  Plato  taught  that 
the  laborious  classes  needed  no  education  whatever,  why  not  say 
it?  You  need  not  give  a  reference  and  only  a  pedant  will  look 
up  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  and  call  you  to  account. 
j  The  ideals  of  the  Lincoln  school  as  expounded  by  President 
Eliot,  its  methods  as  set  forth  or  its  success  as  prophesied  by  Mr. 
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Caldwell  are  in  themselves  interesting  topics,  but  entirely  imper- 
tinent to  the  present  debate — if  it  is  a  debate.  And  that  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  argument  could  be  repeated  almost  verbatim 
with  the  substitution  of  English  or  Chemistry  as  the  suppressed 
study.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  from  biography  and  experience 
that  the  formal  class  room  study  of  English  is  not  a  condition  of 
success  either  in  practical  life  or  }n  the  writing  and  speaking  of 
good  English.  It  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  by  "experiment" 
how  admirable  a  school  enthusiasm,  devotion  and  money  could 
create  with  the  omission  of  English  or  any  other  selected  study 
from  the  curriculum.  There  is  a  saying  of  mechanics  and  in- 
ventors that  "a  model  may  be  made  to  do  anything."  I  have  ob- 
served and  tested  the  English  of  graduate  students  for  thirty  years. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers  among  them 
were  precisely  those  who  had  never  had  any  formal  training  in 
English  except  that  gained  in  the  classical  class  room.  I  do  not 
infer  either  that  the  study  of  English  should  be  dropped  from  the 
curriculum  or  that  the  study  of  Latin  will  infallibly  form  a  good 
style.  If  I  were  tempted  to  a  rash  generalization  it  would  concern, 
the  logic  that  either  employs  or  imputes  such  arguments. 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  Lincoln  school  belongs  in  short 
to  a  type  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  designating  to  myself 
as  the  "fallacy  of  idealizing  description."  The  most  elementary 
example  of  this  is  the  pictures  of  pretty  children  in  interesting 
attitudes  that  accompany  popular  expositions  of  the  Gary  or 
Montessori  system  or  illustrate  Dewey's  "Schools  of  the  Euture." 
What  mother  can  resist  the  emotion  of  conviction  that  the  con- 
templation of  such  carefree  happy  infancy  inspires?  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  psychology  of  the  gigantic  bill-board  advertisements  of 
"milk  from  contented  cows."  How  can  you  distrust  the  contents 
of  the  can  when  you  have  seen  the  purple  cows  grazing  ?  And  in- 
deed the  connection  is  very  close  between  the  psychology  of  the 
new  education  and  the  psychology  of  advertising. 

In  somewhat  less  obvious  fashion  the  entire  literature  of  "how 
Gertrude  teaches  her  children,"  and  the  endless  stream  of  articles 
explaining  how  I  found  a  better  way  to  teach  Caesar  exemplify 
the  same  psychology.  Familiar  examples  of  this  literature  are  a 
large  part  of  the  Pestalozzi  books ;  Tolstoi's  description  of  Yasnaya 
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Polyana  where  the  happy  children  roll  and  scuffle  on  the  floor, 
Rabindranath  Tagore's  description  of  "my  school  in  Bengal" 
where  education  "does  not  merely  give  us  inspiration  but  makes 
our  life  in  harmony  with  all  existence";  the  description  of  the 
"vitalized"  school  of  the  future  by  an  Ohio  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation who  appeals  to  the  blessed  Mesopotamian  word  "life"  forty- 
six  times  in  the  first  seven  short  pages ;  Mr.  C.  Hanford  Hender- 
son's exposition  of  what  it  is  to  be  educated  in  his  dynamic  school 
camp — it  is  "to  live  eternally/'  it  is,  he  says  it  reverently,  "to  know 
God" ;  and  all  the  Montessori  literature,  all  the  so-called  Dewey 
school  literature,  all  the  Gary  system  literature.  The  articles  in 
educational  journals  expounding  the  author's  new  and  revolution- 
ary methods  for  teaching  his  subject  better  than  it  has  ever  been 
trught  before  defy  enumeration. 

I  have  no  desire  to  suppress  this  literature  and  no  wish  to  pour 
cold  water  into  the  hot  soup  of  President  Eliot  and  Mr.  Caldwell. 
The  enthusiasm  is  good  for  the  author  and  for  any*  other  teacher 
to  whom  it  can  be  effectively  communicated.  And  every  tangible 
suggestion  as  to  methods  of  teaching  should  be  weighed  and  esti- 
mated for  what  it  may  prove  to  be  worth.  But  the  uncritical 
acceptance  of  the  founder's  enthusiasm  or  the  audience's  sympathy 
with  his  idealizing  descriptions  and  prophecies  as  confirmation 
of  his  particular  educational  theories  or  hobbies  is  one  of  the  most 
wide  spread  and  pernicious  fallacies  of  modern  educational  dis- 
cussion. There  is  no  necessary  or  probable  connection.  On  the 
contrary,  in  proportion  as  the  enthusiasm  or  the  personal  ambition 
of  such  a  founder  or  the  exceptional  resources  at  his  command 
enable  him  to  make  a  better  school  for  a  selected  group  of  children, 
is  its  significance  as  a  scientific  and  crucial  experiment  on  the  cur- 
riculum diminished.  The  teaching  of  the  world  is  and  must  re- 
main largely  wholesale  task  work,  a  gigantic  chore.  The  defects 
are  mostly  the  limitations  of  the  average  man  in  power  of  sus- 
tained enthusiasm,  self-sacrificing  devotion  and  intelligence.  As 
Chamfort  said  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  order  to  reform 
education  you  must  reform  everything  else.  Impatient  idealists 
from  Plato  down  have  expected  to  reform  everything  else  by  reform- 
ing education  out  of  hand.  The  exceptional  school  that  in  the  first 
flush  of  enthusiasm  or  ambition  overcomes  these  obstacles  may 
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afford  helpful  hints  for  combating  them  elsewhere,  but  its  very  suc- 
cess in  this  respect  invalidates  its  testimony  to  the  superiority  of 
the  particular  curriculum  of  studies  that  its  founder  favors. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  arguments  in  refutation  of  the  false 
analogy  involved  in  the  persistent  use  of  the  word  "experiment" 
in  connection  w^ith  the  omission  of  Latin  from  the  curriculum  of 
this  school.  But  I  need  not  develop  them  until  there  has  been  some 
attempt  to  meet  the  arguments  already  standing  in  print  in  the 
pages  of  the  tlantic  Monthly.  It  is  not  an  experiment  in  any 
proper  or  scientific  sense  of  the  word,  and  to  persist  in  speaking  of 
it  as  such  is  to  mislead  public  opinion.  President  Eliot  as  a  man  of 
originally  scientific  education  can  hardly  miss  this  point  if  he 
deigns  to  consider  it.  If  Mr.  Caldwell  disclaims  all  controversial 
intention  and  all  interest  in  the  Latin  question  and  says  that  he  is 
only  concerned  in  the  actual  positive  constructive  work  of  his 
school,  I  can  understand  and  sympathize  with  that  natural  interest 
of  an  ambitious  young  man.  I  can  only  ask,  "Was  this  special 
meeting  called  to  promote  that  interest  and  if  so,  why  was  I  in- 
vited to  take  part  in  the  discussion  ?"  I  came  because  I  know  that 
the  public  is  in  fact  misled  by  this  plausible  analogy  of  an  edu- 
cational experiment,  and  that  the  authority  of  this  school  and  its 
supporters  is  actually  used  to  influence  college  students  to  drop 
their  Latin  studies.  Whatever  the  personal  interest  and  prefer- 
ences of  Mr.  Caldwell,  it  is  too  late  to  disavow  in  the  name  of  the 
school  all  controversial  purpose.  And  it  is  the  height  of  naivete 
to  expect  the  supporters  of  Latin  to  accept  such  a  disavowal.  The 
only  way  to  make  it  good  would  be  to  reinstate  Latin  in  the  cur- 
riculum and  to  make  public  and  explicit  admission  that  the  desig- 
nation as  a  scientific  experiment  of  the  omission  of  Latin  from  the 
curriculum  of  a  reformed  school  was  sheer  fallacy  and  rhetoric. 

All  teaching  like  all  oratory  is  "experimental"  in  a  way.  It  ob- 
serves the  effects  of  what  it  does  and  preserves  and  develops  what 
succeeds.  One  school  may  be  more  experimental  than  another  in 
that  it  more  consciously  and  with  more  abundant  resources  tests 
competing  methods  of  instruction  and  their  adaptability  to  the  type 
of  student  with  which  it  deals.  But  the  new  school  was  distinctly 
advertised  as  a  scientific  experimentum  crucis  in  the  effect  of  the 
omission  of  Latin  from  the  secondary  curriculum.    I  have  argued 
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here  and  elsewliere  tliat  it  cannot  be  an  experiment  for  liiat  pur- 
pose in  any  fair  and  scientific  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  this  obvious  distinction  is  too  subtle  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  "modernists."  I  distinctly  joined  issue  upon  it. 
Yet  neither  in  this  discussion  nor  elsewhere  have  they  taken  any 
notice  of  the  point.  They  continue  to  employ  the  word  "experi- 
ment" as  they  do  the  name  Lincoln,  for  its  advertising  value.  They 
use  it  in  the  one  sense  and  get  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  other.  They 
continue  to  assume  that  any  one  who  criticises  the  educational 
theories  that  accompanied  the  announcement  of  the  school  is  hos- 
tile to  the  school  as  a  concrete  entity,  and  that  any  one  who  denies 
that  it  is  or  can  be  a  scientific  experiment  in  the  sense  alleged  is 
on  principle  opposed  to  all  science,  progress,  and  "experiment"  in 
education.  Such  misapprehensions  are  perhaps  to  be  expected  in 
the  initial  stages  of  any  discussion,  but  in  the  face  of  repeated 
protest  they  are  no  longer  permissable.  Yet  throughout  the  dis- 
cussion that  followed  these  papers  no  spokesman  of  the  modernists 
made  any  allusion  to  different  meanings  of  the  word  "experiment," 
and  all  with  rare  and  doubtful  exceptions  assumed  that  criticism 
of  the  educational  philosophy  of  the  school  was  in  itself  an  atti- 
tude of  illiberal  hostility  towards  the  school  and  its  representa- 
tives. We  were  actually  told  that  we  could  not  criticise  or  form 
any  opinion  about  its  educational  philosophy  and  its  proclaimed 
purposes  for  twenty  years  because  it  would  take  at  least  that  time 
to  test  the  results  of  the  experiment.  But  meanwhile  we  and  they 
know  that  in  anticipation  of  these  results  the  mere  establishment 
of  the  school  is  widely  used  as  an  argument  against  the  study  of 
Latin  and  its  predicted  success  as  a  prophecy  of  the  abolition  not 
of  the  requirement,  but  of  the  opportunity  of  studying  Latin  in 
many  high  schools. 

The  positive  arguments  for  Latin  can  be  stated  as  well  in  five 
minutes  as  in  half  an  hour.  There  are  four  or  five  chief  consid- 
erations ;  but  for  argumentative  purposes  it  is  largely  a  question 
of  the  burden  of  proof.  For  nearly  two  thousand  years  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Latin  language  and  Latin  civilization  has  been 
a  prominent  part  of  all  liberal  education  above  the  elementary 
schools.  From  time  to  time  since  the  Renaissance,  protestants  have 
arisen — some  of  them  obscurantist  opponents  of  all  study  of  the 
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past,  others  merely  protesting  against  the  excessive  and  exclusive 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  The  relative  significance  of  Latin  has 
of  course  diminished  with  the  development  of  modem  languages 
and  modem  sciences.  But  the  majority  of  thoughtful  and  cul- 
tured men  in  England  and  America  have  continued  to  believe  that 
some  acquaintance  with  Latin  is  still  a  desirable  and  in  many 
cases  a  necessary  constituent  in  the  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion of  English  speaking  people.  Their  reasons  broadly  are:  its 
presumptive  and  proved  superiority  as  an  instrument  of  general 
linguistic  training;  its  relations  to  the  English  language;  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  Latin  literature  and  the  impossibility  of  under- 
standing European  and  especially  English  literature  without  it. 
Each  of  these  topics  would  demand  at  least  an  hour  for  an  exposi- 
tion and  illustration  which  after  all  would  bo  superfluous  because 
the  work  has  been  repeatedly  done,  sometimes  better,  sometimes 
worse,  but  adequately  enough  in  the  aggregate.  ISTo  speaker  in 
half  an  hour  could  resume  for  you  the  contents  of  the  Princeton 
volume  on  "The  Value  of  the  Classics,"  of  Livingstone's  recent 
book,  of  Lord  Bryce's  recent  article,  or  of  my  own  "Case  for  the 
Classics,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  literature  cited  in  its 
footnotes.  , 

A  somewhat  fresher  topic  which  would  also  demand  an  hour 
concerns  the  peculiar  value  of  Latin  for  American  education  in  the 
present  world  crisis.  There  is  a  dangerous  and  treacherous  con- 
spiracy to  make  this  nation  bi-lingual.  It  cannot  succeed.  But  it 
may  confuse  the  national  consciousness,  debase  the  national  cul- 
ture, and  delay  national  unity.  Under  American  conditions  the 
teaching  of  any  foreign  language  in  elementary  grades  will  be  a 
tool  of  propaganda.  One  of  the  wisest  of  critics  has  said,  "N'o  one 
can  learn  fanaticism  from  Cicero  and  Horace."  Or  as  Ferdinand 
Brunetiere  once  put  it,  "The  study  of  the  classics  is  neither  pro- 
fessional, confessional,  nor  passional."  The  substitution  for  mod- 
ern languages  in  the  last  years  of  the  grades  and  the  earlier  years 
of  the  high  school  of  even  a  slight  study  of  Latin  will  avoid  these 
dangers,  will  give  in  a  better  form  the  indispensable  general  dis- 
cipline in  the  logic  of  language,  will  confirm  the  predominance 
and  improve  the  quality  of  English  in  this  country,  will  prepare 
the  student  for  the  readier  mastery  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
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when  lie  needs  them.  These  are  all  of  them  very  serious  considera- 
tions though  we  do  not  have  to  rest  our  case  upon  them.  Indeed 
i^  ought  to  be,  but  is  not,  superfluous  to  add  that  the  case  for  Latin 
does  not  rest  exclusively  on  any  one  of  the  three  or  four  large 
presumptions  or  assumptions  mentioned,  but  on  their  combined 
force.  You  may  deny  them  singly  and  seriatim  and  insist  for 
example  that  typewriting  is  better  mental  discipline  than  constru- 
ing Latin,  or  that,  pseudo-science  has  proved  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  mental  discipline.  What  is  not  permissible  is  the  argu- 
ment that  if  you  can  show  that  some  one  of  these  considerations 
taken  singly  is  not  quite  enough  to  justify  the  traditional  place  of 
Latin  in  the  curriculum  you  have  thereby  proved  that  their  com- 
bined value  is  insufficient.  Yet  in  fact  this  is  precisely  the  line 
that  Mr.  Flexner  sometimes  t-akes  and  that  his  adherents  are  per- 
petually adopting,  I  repeat,  then,  it  is  a  question  of  the  burden  of 
proof.  Latin  holds  or  very  recently  held  its  place  both  in  the  cur- 
riculum and  in  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  informed  and 
the  judicious.  If  that  does  not  put  the  burden  of  proof  on  those 
who  wish  to  oust  it,  and  if  they  are  really  willing  to  sustain  the 
negative  of  the  four  or  five  main  considerations  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, why  then  it  would  be  incumbent  on  the  apologist  for  Latin 
to  collect  yet  once  more  the  positive  evidence  for  these  proposi- 
tions and  show,  for  example,  that  however  well  individuals  may 
happen  to  speak  and  write  without  Latin,  an  English  speaking  na- 
tion that  retains  a  modicum  of  Latin  in  its  secondary  schools  is 
less  likely  than  one  which  abolishes  Latin  to  fall  into  such  con- 
fusions as  the  following  authentic  examples  illustrate : 

fortuitous  for  fortunate 
,         exordium  for  exhortation 

verbiage  for  diction 

fecundity  for  facundity 

deprecate  for  depreciate 

deduct  for  deduce  , 

implicated  for  implied 
or  bestrow  its  speech  with  such  gems  as  'succored  on  the  food  of  the 
fathers' ;  'the  cynosure  of  all  eyes' ;  'the  gracility  of  Woodrow 
Wilson's  style';  'fortify  the  canal  zone  as  impregnantly  as  Gib- 
ralter';  'the  general  tenure  of  his  message';  'a  lively  septogena- 
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rian' ;  'an  allumiiiating  statement' ;  'my  bona  fides  are  easily  estab- 
lished' ;  'we  have  too  many  ignorami' ;  'an  underlying  strata' ; 
'the  twin  metropoli  of  the  north' ;  shares  full  payed  and  non-ac- 
cessible' ;  'acrimony  is  what  a  man  gives  his  divorced  wife' ;  'our 
caskets  are  the  last  word  in  refined  internment,' 

Such  accidents  will  sometimes  happen  to  individuals  who  have 
studied  Latin.  But  that  is  nothing  to  the  point.  The  point  is 
that  they  will  multiply  and  accumulate  in  the  usage  of  an  English 
speaking  people  that  neglects  the  study  of  Latin — and  that  in  their 
totality  they  conduce  not  only  to  inelegance  and  illiteracy  in  the 
individual,  but  to  a  progressive  deterioration  of  the  language  itself 
as  an  instrument  of  thought,  discrimination,  and  exact  expression. 

The  attitude  of  a  considerate  man  towards  any  of  the  great  per- 
petually recurrent  controversies  of  social,  political,  and  ethical 
philosophy  will  sometimes  be  a  reaction  against  the  temporary 
swing  of  the  pendulum  in  the  extremists  of  his  own  generation. 
Who  are  the  extremists  in  this  question  today?  Speaking  as  a 
fairly  representative  classicist,  I  have  never  been  guilty  of  the 
absurdity  of  assailing  physical  science,  never  denied  its  leadership 
ill  our  civilization,  never  deprecated  the  study  of  science.  We 
merely  point  out  that  though  science  alone  was  enough  for  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  science  and  the  domestic  affections  met  all  the  spir- 
itual needs  of  Darwin,  the  majority  of  students  are  not  so  consti- 
tuted. They  must  have  something  more.  That  something  more 
is  either  historical,  literary  and  linguistic  studies  that  are  quite  as 
remote  from  practical  utility  as  Latin,  and  cannot  be  properly  un- 
derstood without  Latin,  or  it  is  pseudo-science.  Our  unrepenting 
use  of  the  term  pseudo-science  does  not  stamp  us  as  partisan  ex- 
tremists. We  will  withdraw  it  when  educational  and  experimental 
psychology  exhibits  any  results  proportionate  to  its  expenditures 
and  its  claims, — anything  that  is  new,  true,  significant,  and  prac- 
tically applicable  to  the  determination  of  the  curriculum,  and  the 
methods  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  We  will  withdraw  it 
when  the  assailants  of  Latin  publicly  admit  that  it  was  a  pure 
bluff  to  tell  the  public  that  science  has  disproved  mental  discipline 
in  any  sense  of  the  word  applicable  to  the  total  effect  of  so  com- 
plicated a  process  as  the  study  of  Latin — the  sense  implied  and 
unconsciously  admitted  by  Professor  James  when  he  tells  us  that 
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the  reward  of  long  and  patient  study  is  the  building  up  or  growing 
up  in  the  interstices  of  the  mind  as  a  sort  of  by-product  of  con- 
sciously remembered  knowledge,  of  the  power  of  judging  in  all 
that  kind  of  matter. 

The  modernist  of  course  after  we  have  shown  the  way  will 
answer  us  in  our  own  division  and  construct  his  reply  on  our  pat- 
tern. He  will  say  in  his  turn  with  a  perfunctory  bow  that  he  does 
not  disparage  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  feels  no  hostility 
to  the  classics  in  their  proper  place.  He  will  even  protest  against 
the_unfairness  of  the  classicist  who  imputes  such  prejudice  to  him, 
and  who  fails  to  credit  the  Lincoln  school  for  example  with  the 
liberal  design  of  studying  the  world's  best  literature  in  translation. 
But  what  are  the  facts  ?  President  Eliot's  taste,  his  command  of 
pure  lucid  English,  and  his  early  education  in  real  science  dis- 
tinguish him  sharply  from  the  body  of  his  pseudo-scientific  allies. 
I  do  not  remember  that  he  ever  exhibits  any  interest  in  their  al- 
leged science,  and  it  is  unthinkable  that  he  should  express  himself 
in  its  grotesque  terminology.  But  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
whether  he  was  not  really  akin  to  them  in  aesthetic  temper.  Homer 
and  Plato  might  serve  as  tests.  lS[ot  that  everybody  must  have 
first  hand  knowledge  of  Homer  and  Plato,  but  any  one  who  has  a 
genuine  feeling  for  any  of  the  world's  supreme  classics  is  likely 
to  be  warned  by  a  saving  instinct  not  to  blaspheme  against  any 
other  classic  consecrated  by  the  secular  and  successive  judgments 
of  those  who  know.  Does  President  Eliot  really  believe  that 
Homer  is  a  tiresome  and  elementary,  not  to  say  barbaric  poet  and 
that  Plato  is  a  crude,  childish,  immature  reasoner?  M.  Le  Bon, 
a  voluminous  and  widely  read  authority  of  pseudo-science,  writes 
that  the  Iliad  is  an  immense  bore  and  the  Parthenon  an  entirely 
uninteresting  ruin.  Herbert  Spencer,  the  chief  philosopher  of  the 
modernist,  confides  to  us  that  having  once  had  occasion  to  consult 
Homer  on  the  barbaric  customs  of  the  early  Greeks  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  an  intolerable  penance  to  go  on  reading.  Professor  Lea- 
cock  in  the  intervals  of  making  American  audiences  laugh  at  Mil- 
ton informs  them  that  Homer's  poetic  art  is  primitive  precisely  as 
his  science  and  his  medicine  are  primitive.  ITow,  disregarding  his 
diplomatic  amenities,  what  are  President  Eliot's  real  sympathies 
and  spiritual  affinities  in  this  matter?     Is  he  in  communion  vrith- 
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Sainte-Beuve,  Arnold,  Tennyson,  Lowell,  Morley,  and  Bryce  or 
with  Le  Bon,  Spencer,  and  Leacock  ?  We  should  need  to  be  quite 
clear  on  this  point  before  we  could  find  much  reassurance  in  Presi- 
dent Eliot's  protestation  that  he  and  the  Lincoln  school  are  cordially 
appreciative  of  all  good  literature  except  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
original. 

But  I  have  no  right  to  go  behind  President  Eliot's  explicit  pub- 
lic genuflections  to  the  classics  as  well  enough  for  those  who  like 
that  sort  of  thing.  All  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  neither  in  logic 
nor  in  sentiment  is  there  any  tenable  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  habitual  tone  and  tenor  of  his  arguments  and  that  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki  allies  whom  for  fifty  years  he  has  been  exhorting  and 
encouraging  to  the  overthrow  of  the  autocracy,  as  he  still  deems  it, 
of  classical  culture.  For  them  Latin  is  only  a  symbol  and  a  pre- 
text, and  its  abolition  is  only  a  first  step  towards  the  equalization 
of  all  educational  and  spiritual  values,  and  the  suppression  of  all 
intellectual  distinctions  in  every  sense  of  the  word  distinction.; 
What  they  propose  is  to  give  the  pupil  and  the  public  what  they 
want  the  public  to  want,  and  we  are  rapidly  finding  out  what  the 
lower  self  of  the  public  and  the  undisciplined  self  of  the  child  can 
most  easily  be  led  to  think  it  wants. 

The  apologetic  zeal  that  identifies  the  study  of  the  classics  with 
all  genuine  idealism,  all  disinterested  culture,  all  salutary  disci- 
pline, is  in  itself  a  question-begging  claim  that  weakens  our  case. 
But  in  the  face  of  the  negations  of  the  typical  modernist  making 
his  appeal  to  the  gallery  it  is  sometimes  half  justified  as  the  prac- 
tical alternative.  Professors  of  French  who  twenty  years  ago  were 
debating  the  Latin  question  against  me  in  faculty  meeting  now 
lament  that  the  parents  demand  colloquial  French  only  and  the 
students  wish  to  read  only  the  most  recent  plays  and  novels.  Within 
a  year  three  leading  professors  of  American  history  have  com- 
plained to  me  that  their  students  rebel  against  the  reading  of  that 
antiquated  classic,  the  Federalist,  and  are  impatient  of  such  "old 
stuff"  as  19th  century  United  States  history.  They  wish  to  be 
led  at  once  to  the  vital  problems  of  the  day.  High  school  teachers 
of  English  are  encouraged  to  substitute  James  Whitcomb  Kiley 
and  the  current  poetry  of  the  Literary  Digest  for  "such  literary 
saw-dust  as  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation,  the  Ancient  Mariner 
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and  Lycidas."  One  popular  writer  publishes  a  book  on  "Dante 
and  other  waning  classics"  and  another  a  similar  modernist  procla- 
mation of  faith  with  the  title  "Crumbling  Idols."  Universit^y 
students  fed  upon  such  books  denounce  the  committee  of  a  new 
lectureship  on  poetry  for  not  inaugurating  that  academic  founda- 
tion with  lectures  by  Mr.  Ezra  Pond,  Mr.  Vachel  Lindsay,  and 
the  author  of  Spoon  River.  , 

A  professor  in  a  leading  school  of  education  writes  in  a  text 
book  of  his  science  with  a  perfunctory  qualification  which  his 
students  will  neglect,  "it  is  just  as  good  to  enjoy  Sousa's  band  as 
to  enjoy  a  symphony  concert  .  .  .  .  It  is  just  as  good  to 
enjoy  Jack  London's  'Burning  Daylight'  as  to  enjoy  Thackeray 
or  the  Atlantic  Monthly."  President  Stanley  Hall  lets  fall  the 
aphorism  that  "accuracy  atrophies,"  and  the  compiler  of  a  text  book 
on  secondary  education  brings  home  this  much  needed  warning 
against  American  thoroughness  to  all  the  tigh  school  teachers  and 
students  of  the  country.  These  are  not  isolated  petulancies  selected 
tc  score  a  debater's  point.  "Why  do  you  take  that  stuff  ?  All  the 
best  educators  say  there  is  nothing  in  it,"  is  the  habitual  tone  of 
such  counsellors  when  not  on  parade  or  under  fire.  They  all  wish 
in  the  elegant  image  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  "to  create  a  new  liberal 
education  and  cut  the  umbilicus  of  the  classical  languages  for  good 
and  all."  I  could  multiply  illustrations  indefinitely  and  they 
would  be  nierely  representative  specimens  of  the  kind  of  thing 
that  is  incessantly  inculcated  in  the  class  rooms  of  teachers'  col- 
leges, at  the  meetings  of  teachers'  associations,  and  in  text  books  of 
the  science  of  education.  It  is  often  inculcated  in  the  names  and 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Flexner,  President  Stanley  Hall,  Profes- 
sor John  Dewey,  and  alas  of  President  Eliot — who  would  cut  off 
his  hand  rather  than  write  the  pseudo-scientific  jargon  of  any  one 
of  his  allies.  Every  one  of  his  plausible  and  indeterminate  watch- 
words, liberty,  progress,  individuality,  science,  utility,  power,  the 
modern  spirit,  freedom  of  choice,  education  as  preparation  for 
life,  and  the  like,  is  easily  turned  to  uses  which  he  ought  to  be  the 
first  to  deplore.  If  the  entire  drift  of  present  tendency  and  popular 
opinion  tended  .the  other  way  to  the  fostering  of  a  fine  old  crusted 
Oxfordian  reactiopary  classicism  President  Eliot  might  think 
it  needful  to  harp  upon  his  favorite  catchwords  even  to  excess. 
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But  when  the  whole  current  of  popular  tendency  sets  towards 
recalcitrance  to  all  discipline  and  contempt  for  all  culture  older 
than  yesterday's  newspaper  why  should  sober  advisers  swell  the 
unthinking  chorus  ? 

And  whatever  the  intention  of  its  founders,  whatever  the  present 
disclaimers  of  its  administrators,  that  is  the  practical  effect  on 
the  public  mind  of  the  announcement  of  the  Lincoln  School  as  an 
experiment  in  the  omission  of  Latin  from  the  curriculum.  It  is 
no  more  an  experiment  than  the  alleged  observations  described  by 
Emerson  in  his  lecture  at  Amory  Hall  in  1844: 

"But  is  not  this  absurd,  that  the  whole  liberal  talent  of  this 
country  should  be  directed  in  its  best  years  on  studies  which  lead 
to  nothing  ?  What  was  the  consequence  ?  ,  Some  intelligent  per- 
son said  or  thought :  'Is  that  Greek  and  Latin  some  spell  to  conjure 
with,  and  i\ot  words  of  reason  ?  If  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the 
^divine,  never  use  it  to  come  at  their  ends,  I  need  never  learn  it 
to  come  at  mine.  Conjuring  is  gone  out  of  fashion  and  I  will 
omit  this  conjugating  and  go  straight  to  affairs.'  So  they  jumped 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  read  law,  medicine,  or  sermons  without 
it.  To  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  self-made  men  took  even  ground 
at  once  with  the  oldest  of  the  regular  graduates,  and  in  a  few 
months  the  most  conservative  circles  of  Boston  and  ^ew  York  had 
quite  forgotten  who  of  their  townsmen  were  college-bred,  and  who 
were  not." 

Emerson  didn't  really  believe  this.  He  contradicted  it  flatly 
in  his  own  practice  and  in  what  he  wrote  about  the.  causes  of  the 
superiority  of  contemporary  English  culture.  He  was  simply 
with  Emersonian  disregard  of  consistency  letting  himself  go  in 
the  expression  of  a  mood,  and  he  expressed  himself  in  a  fashion 
that  leaves  little  originality  to  the  Lincoln  School  "experiment" 
and  to  Professor  Dewey's  educational  philosophy  of  the  anticipa- 
tion by  children  of  pragmatical  adult  ends.  It  was  not  Emerson's 
abiding  mood,  not  a  temper  that  he  would  have  encouraged  in  any 
whom  he  thought  likely  to  abandon  themselves  to  it,  not  a  temper 
that  he  would  seek  to  foster  if  he  were  living  today.  It  is  not  the 
temper  that  a  thoughtful,  refined,  disciplined,  intelligence  would 
lightly  choose  to  stimulate  in  a  population  already  dizzy  with  indi- 
gestion of  radical  progressive,  pseudo-scientific  and  emancipating 
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and  anarchic  formulas.  He  would  shrink  at  the  thought  of  the 
chorus  of  voices  prepared  to  exaggerate  his  teaching  and  apply  it 
to  unforeseen  consequences  which  we  can  only  too  clearly  foresee — 
a  world  of  nothing  but  ragtime,  chewing  gum,  chocolate  sundaes, 
the  wit  of  the  colored  Sunday  supplements,  best  sellers,  uncensored 
films,  continuous  vaudeville — the  reverend  William  Sunday  in- 
stalled in  every  pulpit,  and  the  racy  American  idiom  of  Shorty 
McCabe  displacing  in  the  schoolroom  our  glorious  heritage  of  Eng- 
lish speech  one  and  indivisible  the  language  not  only  of  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Poe,  Holmes,  and  Howells,  but  of  Hamilton, 
Jefferson,  Webster,  Lincoln,  and  Wilson. 
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Education  and  the  New  Order 

Alfeed  E.  Stearns,  Phillips  Academy,  Andovek,  Mass. 

f """"""'°""' '"f  EVERAL  years  ago  a  prominent  and  successful  rail- 

I  O  i  ^^^^  attorney  from  the  middle  west  arrived  in 
I  ^^  I  Andover  to  place  his  boy  in  the  school.  At  the  open- 
i  I    ing  chapel  service  of  the  year  he  occupied  a  front 

$imiiiiitiiiaiiiiiuiuiic§  seat  in  the  visitors'  gallery.  When  the  last  boy 
had  left  the  chapel  and  I  was  preparing  to  follow 
him  my  eye  fell  upon  the  distinguished  visitor  mak- 
ing his  way  up  the  aisle;  and  I  stopped  to  greet 
him.  As  he  extended  his  hand  his  reddened  eyes  and  the  traces 
of  tears  arrested  my  attention.  It  was  clear  that  something  beyond 
the  ordinary  had  moved  him  deeply,  and  he  did  not  leave  me  long 
in  doubt  as  to  the  cause.  "Mr.  Steams,"  he  said  with  some  show 
of  emotion,  "I  want  to  tell  you  something.  I'm  not  much  on  this 
church  business.  The  fact  is  I  don't  believe  I've  been  inside  of 
a  church  in  twenty  years,  though  I  was  brought  up  to  attend.  But 
when  I  sat  in  the  gallery  this  morning  and  saw  those  five  hundred 
boys  bow  as  one  man  for  the  morning  prayer,  something  gripped 
me  and  I  cried  like  a  child.  And  let  me  tell  you  thisj"  he  added 
impulsively,  "so  long  as  my  boy  remains  in  this  school  and  I  have 
an  excuse  for  visiting  this  place,  I  shall  attend,  every  chapel  exer- 
cise I  can  get  to ;  for  this  inorning's  experience  means  more  to  me 
than  I  can  ever  express."  He  was  true  to  his  word ;  and  for  three 
years  his  presence  in  the  chapel  gallery  at  the  morning  service  was 
not  an  uncommon  occurrence;  and  at  the  end  of  each  visit  there 
was  always  the  same  straightforward  expression  of  appreciation 
and  gratitude. 

At  a  recent  class  reunion  at  the  commencement  season  two  class- 
mates, twenty-five  years  out  of  school,  met  to  renew  the  fellowship 
of  boyhood  days.  In  public  estimation  each  had  attained  dis- 
tinguished success.  One  was  a  leading  attorney  in  the  largest  of 
American  cities,  an  ex-Cabinet  officer,  respected  for  his  intellectual 
ability  and  his  moral  worth ;  the  other  was  a  high  official  in  one 
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of  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  of  our  corporations,  a  man  of 
high  social  position  and  rightly  classed  as  a  multi-millionaire.  For 
the  greater  part  of  a  beautiful  June  day  the  two  friends  had  reveled 
in  the  renewed  fellowship  of  the  days  of  long  ago.  They  had  re- 
visited old  and  familiar  scenes ;  had  discussed  classmates,  teachers 
and  friends ;  and  had  allowed  fancy  full  play  as  for  the  moment 
the  cares  of  a  busy  world  were  forgotten  and  the  glow  and  glamor 
of  school  days  once  more  held  them  in  its  strong  and  inspiring  grip. 
As  the  sun  sank  nearer  the  western  horizon  and  the  shadows  of 
the  elms  had  lengthened  out  across  the  old  "New  England  hill,  they 
paused  for  a  moment  on  the  edge  of  the  familiar  campus.  Lost  in 
thought  neither  spoke  for  some  time.  At  length  the  business  man 
broke  the  silence.  His  voice  betrayed  signs  of  deep  emotion  and 
there  was  a  tone  of  complaint,  almost  of  peevishness,  in  his  words. 
"Jack,"  he  said,  "we  fellows  down, in  'New  York  are  not  living — 
we're  not  living/'  And  then  after  a  monent's  pause  he  added 
apologetically:  "And  those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  such  a  school  as  this  know  better."  "And,"  added  his 
companion,  who  later  related  the  incident  to  me,  "I  felt  in  the  face 
of  that  admission  that  there  had  been  laid  bare  before  me  the 
tragedy  of  a  human  life." 

What  was  it  that  gripped  the  heart  of  that  western  attorney 
and  wrung  the  tears  from  eyes  long  unaccustomed  to  their  pres- 
ence? What  was  it  that  forced  from  that  successful  corporation 
official  the  frank  and  sincere  admission  that  his  life  was  artificial  ? 
Why  should  the  conviction  be  so  suddenly  forced  on  these  two  men, 
in  the  one  case  through  the  bowed  heads  of  five  hundred  school 
boys,  and  in  the  other  by  the  renewing  of  associations  of  schoool 
days,  that  something — the  best  indeed  that  life  offers — was  missing 
from  their  lives?  Was  that  successful  lawyer  thinking  of  the 
potential  power  that  lay  dormant  in  those  five  hundred  youthful 
lives  to  "make  and  understand  a  fireless  cooker,  a  camera,  a  wire- 
less telegraph?"  Was  that  corporation  magnate  regretting  the 
time  he  had  misspent  on  an  old-fashioned  curriculum  instead  of 
devoting  it  to  an  "education — obtained  from  studies  that  serve  a 
real  purpose"  ?  Were  these  men  lamenting  the  fact  that  "many 
of  the  disagreeable  features  of  education  with  which  under  existing 
circumstances  children  are  compelled  to  wrestle"  had  not  through 
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the  beneficent  instrumentality  of  the  "Modern  Sciiool"  been  "elimi- 
nated" for  them  and  their  children  ?  To  ask  such  questions  is  to 
answer  them.  Men's  hearts  are  not  wrung  or  their  deepest  emo- 
tions stirred  by  materialistic  considerations  of  such  shallow 
depths ;  and  manhood  as  well  as  youth  still  answers  courageously  to 
the  call  of  duty  to  tackle  the  unpleasant  task,  assured  that  later 
if  not  at  once  the  mastering  of  the  hard  problem  will  bring  its  own 
reward  in  the  renewal  and  increase  of  strength  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  work  well  done. 

I  have  sought  to  analyze  the  elements  that  -underlie  such  in- 
cidents as  these  and  picture  them  satisfactorily  to  my  own  compre- 
hension. The  problem  they  supply  is  known  to  every  schoolmas- 
ter. That  indefinable  something  that  instinctively  grips  every 
thoughtful  man  who  for  the  first  time  faces  a  solid  phalanx  of  eager 
boys;  that  something — so  precious  to  every  old  school  boy — ^that 
sheds  such  a  halo  around  the  school  days  that  memory  guards,  that 
turns  back  to  the  days  of  study  and  play  the  thoughts  of  the  soldier 
on  the  battle-field,  the  sailor  on  the  restless  sea,  the  man  who  faces 
some  great  crisis  in  his  life  or  who  sees  life's  sun  just  tipping  the 
western  sky-line — ^What  is  it?  What  does  it  signify?  There  is 
something  immensely  real  about  it  all.    Can  we  define  it  ? 

"Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams ;  your  young  men  shall  see 
visions,"  says  the  old  Hebrew  prophet.  Yes,  youth  is  eternally 
the  period  of  vision;  and  the  dreams  of  maturity  and  old  age  in- 
stinctively carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  vision  and  youth.  Before 
the  eager  boy  the  world  spreads  out,  awaiting  conquest.  Unfet- 
tered by  the  chains  of  an  exacting  worldly  life,  imspoiled  by  its 
social  blandishments,  unscarred  by  its  sordidness  and  sin,  unsoft- 
ened  by  its  luxuries  and  vices,  undismayed  by  its  terrors  and 
dangers,  unbowed  by  its  responsibilities  and  burdens — eternal 
youth  looks  up  and  forward,  longing,  aspiring,  confident.  But  it 
is  not  the  material  gains  and  rewards  which  life  offers  that  fur- 
nish the  challenge  and  make  the  strongest  appeal.  He  hopes  for 
these.  Probably  he  expects  them.  But  the  challenge  that  in- 
stinctively arrests  him  is  the  challenge  to  his  manhood ;  the  appeal 
that  leaves  its  imperishable  impress  is  the  appeal  to  the  soul.  It  is 
in  the  realm  of  the  abstract — ^not  the  concrete — the  realm  of  the 
gpirit,  where  lie  the  foundations  of  character,  the  realm  where  live 
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the  undying  verities  of  life,  the  realm  of  friendship  and  liberty,  of 
honor,  and  loyalty,  and  justice,  and  virtue,  that  the  true  challenges 
and  appeals  of  youth  are  found.  The  visions  of  youth  are  the 
visions  of  spiritual  longings  to  be  satisfied  by  effort  and  achieve- 
ment. The  dreams  of  old  age  are  the  dreams  of  spiritual  accom- 
plishment or  failure  in  the  days  that  now  belong  to  the  past. 
"What  doth  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul  ?"  Can  any  genuine  education  afford  to  neglect  such  fac- 
tors as  these?  Can  any  permanent  scheme  of  education  indeed 
assign  to  such  factors  anything  but  a  paramount  place  ? 

1^0  one  can  ignore  the  fact  in  these  imusual  days  that  standards 
of  life  and  thought  are  being  tested  as  never  before.  Men  are  being 
asked,  and  rightly,  to  justify  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  Educa- 
tional ideals  must  not,  should  not,  escape  this  testing  process.  The 
chaos,  the  savagery,  and  the  horrors  of  a  stricken  world  must  be 
banished,  and  forever.  And  the  responsibility  for  the  performance 
of  this  titanic  task  will  rest  upon  those  of  vision  and  ideals,  whose 
moral  force  and  trained  minds  enable  them  to  dare  and  do.  Edu- 
cation in  the  new  order  has  a  mighty  part  to  play. 

From  the  smoke  and  clamor  of  conflict  two  voices  reach  our 
ears.  One  demands  efficiency,  efficiency,  and  still  greater  efficiency. 
This  voice  is  the  noisier  and  more  persistent  of  the  two.  Welter- 
ing in  the  horrors  "^Tought  by  the  prostitution  of  the  revealed  se- 
crets of  nature  and  the  refinements  of  applied  science  to  sordid 
and  unrighteous  ends,  it  offers  us  as  a  way  of  escape  still  greater 
revelation,  still  intenser  refinement  of  the  material  creations  of 
the  human  mind.  The  other,  less  easily  detected,  but  to  me  in- 
finitely more  significant  and  comforting,  is  prompted  by  a  loftier 
vision  which  carries  it  above  and  beyond  the  material  wreck  and 
ruin  which  surround  it  and  points  the  way  to  a  better  day.  It 
sounds  in  the  letters,  the  poems,  the  conversations  of  those  who, 
answering  the  high  call  of  duty,  have  gladly  offered  their  lives  for 
spiritual  ideals  and  suffer  willingly  that  these  ideals  through  them 
may  be  realized.  Whjch  of  these  voices  are  we  to  heed  ?  Or  is 
there  truth  in  botiti  ? 

Today,  in  common  with  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  we 
axe  arrayed  against  a  mighty  power,  the  most  efficient  nation  the 
world  has  ever  known,  but  a  nation  without  a  soul  or  spiritual 
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vision,  prostituting  the  gifts  of  nature  and  the  rewards  of  science 
to  the  accomplishment  of  base  and  ignoble  ends.  Trained  intelli- 
gence of  the  highest  kind  is  unspai;ingly  devoted  to  the  devising 
of  new  and  more  efficient  instruments  of  savagery  and  horror,  and 
to  the  wrecking  of  that  higher  moral  law  that  through  all  the  ages 
has  guided  and  sustained  the  race  in  its  slow ,  and  painful  progress 
towards  a  higher  goal.  Hell  itself  seems  to  have  seized  exultingly 
upon  the  efficiency  of  an  entire  people  to  loose  and  spread  its 
hideous  terrors  broadcast  throughout  the  earth.  Will  backfiring 
do  more  than  halt  the  present  onrushing  conflagration?  Will 
greater  efficiency  cure  the  open  wounds  from  which  humanity  now 
suffers?  Will  greater  efficiency  establish  the  reign  of  human 
brotherhood,  of  righteousness,  justice  and  peace  ?  Efficiency  alone 
can  never  bring  all  this  to  pass.  Man's  spiritual  nature  only,  dom- 
inating and  powerful,  can  heal  the  anguish  of  mankind  and  safe- 
guard the  race  for  the  future  years.  Without  vision,  spiritual 
vision,  the  people  will  perish — in  the  future  as  always  in  the  past. 
Vision  and  intellectual  power — these  are  the  irreducible  essen- 
tials for  the  days  of  reconstruction  that  lie  before  us. 

"Too  visionary,"  I  hear  some  one  say.  "That  won't  do.  We 
must  get  down  to  solid,  ground  where  the  practical  alone  counts 
and  where  concrete  facts  must  be  faced  and  concrete  problems 
solved."  I  cannot  yet  plead  old  age  as  an  excuse  for  vague  and 
vain  dreaming.  But  twenty  and  more  years  of  intimate  contact 
with  youth  have  served  to  strengthen  my  respect  for  its  visions  and 
has  led  me  to  place  increasing  confidence  in  the  substantial  basis 
on  which  those  visions  rest.  Here  is  our  starting  point  at  least  in 
any  scheme  of  education  that  is  to  conserve  and  enlarge  the  endur- 
ing qualities  of  the  human  mind  and  soul.  Once  these  qualities 
are  permitted  to  dominate  and  control,  we  may  add  to  our  heart's 
content  knowledge  of  and  efficiency  in  the  practical  things  of  life, 
and  our  product  will  be  only  stronger  and  finer.  But  if  the  prac- 
tical is  to  be  our  starting  point  and  the  test  of  values  is  to  be  the 
worth  of  things  in  a  materialistic  world,  we  are  inviting  only  fail- 
ure and  ultimate  disaster.  And  it  is  because  we  can  find  no  evi- 
dence that  the  higher  values  are  to  inspire  and  dominate  the 
modem  educational  scheme  that  so  many  of  us  view  it  with  un- 
concealed alarm.     We  would  not  be  so  deeply  concerned  with 
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curriculum  and  subjects  if  it  were  not  for  this  incontestable  fact. 
The  modem  scheme  is  avowedly  materialistic  and  practical,  by 
whatever  fine  phrases  its  adviDcates  may  seek  to  conceal  that  dis- 
tasteful truth.  Other  values  may  and  no  doubt  will  be  derived 
as  by-products  perhaps;  but  such  values  constitute  neither  the 
beginning  nor  the  end,  and  such  as  they  are  they  must  inevitably 
disappear  or  lose  their  proper  and  controlling  force.  On  no  other 
ground  can  we  account  for  the  vicious  attacks  of  the  modernists 
on  those  subjects  that  bring  us  into  most  intimate  contact  with  the 
great  moral  and  spiritual  problems  with  which  the  human  mind 
has  throughout  all  history  bravely  wrestled.  'No  other  excuse  can 
be  fairly  offered  for  the  sneers'  at  the  Humanities  from  which 
radiate  the  deepest  longings  and  aspirations  of  the  human  heart. 
In  no  other  way  can  we  explain  the  enthronement  of  those  sub- 
jects proclaimed  to  a  troubled  world  as  "practical,"  "useful"  and 
p.lone  worth  while.  The  gigantic  problems  that  are  already  loom- 
ing large  on  the  world's  horizon  will  never  be  solved  by  those  whose 
education  has  started  from  and  been  guided  by  a  fleeting  "interest" 
of  childhood;  whose  studies  have  been  carefully  selected  vdth  a 
view  to  serving  practical  ends;  to  whom  the  wide  and  so  often 
illuminating  facts  of  history  are  largely  a  closed  book.  A  stricken 
world  calls  loudly  for  men  who  have  wrestled,  in  intimate  contact 
with  the  great  minds  of  all  ages,  with  those  eternal  problems  of 
the  humjan  soul  that  since  the  dawn  of  history  have  claimed  man's 
deepest  devotion  and  man's  greatest  effort.  For  however  tre- 
mendous the  problems  of  these  later  days  may  appear,  let  us  not 
forget  that  mere  magnitude  cannot  alter  the  substance  of  which 
they  are  made.  The  underlying  principles  on  which  they  rest  and 
on  which  their  solution  must  depend  are  as  old  as  the  human  race. 
And  if  man  in  his  weakness  has  thus  far  failed  in  his  effort  to 
solve  them,  it  is  because  the  spiritual  vision  has  been  dimmed  by 
the  shadow  of  selfish  material  interest,  and  mind  and  will  have 
proved  unequal  to  their  task.  Are  we  fools  enough  to  believe  that 
the  keen  and  alert  minds,  the  broad  and  unclouded  vision,  and  the 
will  and  moral  force  by  which  alone  the  world's  hard  problems  can 
be  solved,  will  be  supplied  us  by  those  who  have  been  encouraged 
to  shirk  the  distasteful  tasks  of  jouth  for  tasks  which  "interest" 
made  "pleasant"  ?    Heroic  manhood  was  never  yet  developed  in 
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any  such  soft  and  easy  way.    And  heroic  manhood  only  will  serve 
us  in  the  days  ahead. 

Let  thoughtful  men  beware  the  common  fallacy  of  mistaking 
knowledge  for  education.  "Knowledge  without  goodness  is  dan- 
gerous," wrote  a  Puritan  statesman  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  Macauley  voiced  the  same  truth  when  he  wrote :  "!N'ine-tenths 
of  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  the  human  race  had  no  other 
origin  than  the  union  of  high  intelligence  with  low  desires."  Could 
Macauley  have  made  a  more  convincing  statement  had  he  viewed 
the  calai^ity  that  now  curses  mankind  ?  "It  costs  far  less,"  says 
Cavour,  the  great  Italian  statesman,  "to  give  a  good  direction  to  a 
hundred  boys  than  to  repair  the  ills  of  a  single  man  who,  not 
having  had  the  benefits  of  education  and  instruction,  pursues  a 
vicious  course."  These  broad-minded  thinkers  are  dealing  with 
the  very  foundations  on  which  all  true  education  must  rest — char- 
acter ;  and  character  cannot"  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  concrete. 
Yet  the  building  of  character  is  the  highest  goal  to  which  educa- 
tion can  justly  aspire.  Without  character  to  inspire  and  guide, 
human  efficiency,  like  the  fire  that  warms  us,  will  become  a  devas- 
tating conflagration. 

We  are  a  bit  reluctant  in  this  year  of  Our  Lord  1918  to  admit 
that  the  modernizing  tendencies  in  our  American  educational  life 
spring  largely  from  a  recent  and  very  common  adulation  of  Ger- 
main methods  and  German  efficiency.  Yet  it  is  a  notable  fact  that 
almost  without  exception  the  heads  of  our  American  boarding 
schools  who  deal  with  the  whole  boy  have  resolutely  refused  to  be 
misled  by  this  brilliant  but  dangerous  will-o'-the-wisp.  To  them 
the  English  ideal,  whatever  its  shortcomings,  has  proved  a  far  more 
alluring  and  infinitely  more  satisfying  standard.  And  why  ?  Well, 
just  because  that  old  ideal  which  for  centuries  has  exerted  its  im- 
perishable influence  on  the  life  and  thought  of  England  and  the 
English  speaking  peoples  of  the  world,  satisfies  a  deeper  longing 
in  the  human  heart  than  does  the  machine-like  and  soulless  system 
of  the  Prussian.  "Let  it  be  clearly  understood,"  says  a  recent 
English  writer,  protesting  against  these  same  modem  tendencies 
in  English  educational  life,  "let  it  be  clearly  understood  then, 
once  and  for  all,  that  The  Basis  of  British  Public  School  Educa- 
tion Is  Religion  and  Morals."     One  of  the  greatest  of  English 
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sclioolmasters  writes :  "And  worst  of  all,  the  practice  whicli  sepa- 
rates brain  work  from  religion  and  morality,  and  calls  it  educa- 
tion, is  simply  the  devil  let  loose."  This  central  note  will  be  found 
wherever  the  history  and  problems  of  English  public  school  life 
are  seriously  discussed.  Character  first — then  added  knowledge 
and  efficiency  if  you  will,  to  the  limits  of  human  capabilities.  And 
it  is  this  educational  ideal  that  has  made  it  possible  for  England 
to  build,  and,  what  is  more  significant,  so  remarkably  to  unify  her 
far-flung  empire.  Critics  tell  us  that  this  is  the  very  cause  of  Eng- 
land's weakness  in  the  present  struggle;  that  if  she  had  devoted 
her  educational  labors  to  developing  greater  efficiency  in  practical 
things  as  her  great  enemy  had  done,  victory  might  ere  this  have 
been  hers.  Perhaps;  though  the  truth  of  the  claim  has  yet  to 
be  proved.  And  yet  we  are  prone  to  believe  that  it  was  idealism, 
or  character  if  you  will,  that  enabled  that  brave  but  sadly  outnum- 
bered British  army  to  check  the  first  mad  onrush  of  soulless  effi- 
ciency in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  war,  and  that  brought  it  to  pass 
that  the  boys  from  English  universities  and  public  schools  should 
prove  their  ability  to  overmatch  their  efficient  antagonists  in  an 
approximate  ratio  of  three  to  one.  l^or  has  efficiency,  under  the 
strain  of  grim  necessity,  been  denied  to  those  whose  earlier  educa- 
tion made  character  its  chief  concern.  Efficiency  has  come,  tardily, 
maybe,  but  none  the  less  real.  But  even  granting  that  these  conten- 
tions are  still  open  to  dispute,  there  is  much  left  that  cannot  be 
denied,  much  for  which  we  shall  be  eternally  and  frankly  grate- 
ful. If  the  spirit  of  fair  play  engendered  in  the  hearts  of  the  Eng- 
lish school  and  college  boys  leads  them  to  shrink  from  following 
the  lead  of  their  efficient  antagonists  in  bombing  defenceless  towns 
and  cities  and  slaughtering  the  aged  and  the  young,  are  we  alto- 
gether regretful?  If  an  inborn  sense  of  honor  stays  their  hand 
from  loosing  |he  deadly  torpedo  that  would  send  to  a  watery  grave 
the  unarmed  ship  with  its  cargo  of  human  squls,  shall  we  launch 
against  them  our  bitter  complaints?  If  honor,  and  justice,  and 
chastity,  the  sanctity  of  womjen  and  the  sacredness  of  the  family 
ties,  all  those  spiritual  verities  that  give  life  its  sweetness  and  alone 
make  it  worth  the  living — if  these  are  still  cherished  and  protected 
at  the  cost  perhaps  of  an  immediate  material  gain,  must  we  not 
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with  all  our  hearts  rejoice  ?  To  men  who  have  been  educated  to 
cherish  such  ideals  rather  than  to  men  of  purely  practical  efficiency 
we  must  prefer  to  entrust  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  of 
the  to-morrow. 

"To  me  at  last  has  been  revealed  the  truth,"  cries  the  modern 
pedagogical  expert.  And  the  skeptic  answers,  "What  is  Truth  ?" 
The  cry  is  an  old  one,  as  Professor  Shorey  has  so  well  pointed  out. 
And  the  skeptic  has  always  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  revela- 
tion. He  doubts  it  still.  We  need  not  be  unduly  alarmed.  Even 
if  obliterated  for  the  momjent,  truth  must  eventually  prevail.  But 
we  may  rest  assured  of  this  at  least — that  eternal  truth  in  educa- 
tion as  in  other  things  will  be  found  not  in  the  realms  of  material 
things  that  inevitably  pass  away,  but  in  the  dwelling  places  of  the 
spirit  which  alone  endures. 
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An  Experimental  School 

Otis  W.  Caldweli.. 

t"'"""""°'""""""tT  seems  clear  to  most  students  of  education  that  edu- 
1  cation  was  never  so  popular  as  it  is  now.  ITever 
I  before  have  there  been  so  many  people  who  believe 
I    in  it  and  who  try  to  secure  its  benefits  for  their 

4^iiHiiiiiiiiiE]iiiiii it$   children.      School   facilities,   though  never  before 

I  I    so  extensive,  have  never  been  so  crowded.    Our  col- 

1  I   lesres,  normal  schools  and  universities  were  never 

able  to  care  lor  so  many  students  and  at  the  time 
of  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  in  the  "World  War,  they  had 
more  students  enrolled  than  ever  before.  The  present  condition 
of  reduced  attendance  is  peculiarly  creditable  to  the  secondary  and 
higher  educational  institutions,  since  it  shows  the  desire  of  edu- 
cated young  people  to  respond  to  the  call  for  service.  Our  educa- 
tion has  not  failed  in  the  sense  that  it  is  doing  its  work  less  ac- 
tively or  widely  than  it  formerly  did.  It  has  never  done^its  work 
so  well  nor  on  so  large  a  scale. 

Some  Aspects  of  our  Educational  Problem.  What,  then,  are 
the  causes  of  the  widespread  desire  that  courses  of  study  and  meth- 
ods of  education  shall  be  changed?  Why  is  experimentation  in 
educational  procedure  a  necessary  factor  in  our  progress  ?  Why  are 
hundreds  of  American  public  secondary  schools  now  conducting 
educational  experiments  of  one  kind  or  another  ?  The  answer  is 
plain:  educational  ideals  always  outrun  current  practice,  and 
progress  depends  upon  constant  and  critical  effort  to  procure  im- 
proved results  by  means  of  changes  in  practice. 

With  all  the  known  and  unknown  influences  which  the  war  has 
exerted  and  will  exert  upon  us,  it  seems  clear  that  the  war  has 
merely  hastened  and  accentuated  certain  educational  problems  in- 
stead of  changing  their  essential  nature.  Certain  large  and  im- 
perative problems  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  our  national  ideals 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  unprecedented  change  in  our  citizenship. 
We  have  often  noted  the  fact  but  as  yet  have  not  given  it  ade- 
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quate  recognition,  that  prior  to  1880  the  peoples  who  came  to  this 
country  were  chiefly  those  who,  in  the  education  of  their  children, 
held  professional  activities  before  them  as  the  leading  ends  of  edu- 
cation. Before  the  middle  of  the  80's  we  had  added  to  our  popula- 
tion about  7,000,000  Irish,  Germans  and  Scandinavians,  and  they 
helped  to  make  clear  the  already  recognized  need  for  adding  in- 
dustrial opportunity  in  our  educational  program.  Following  1882, 
almost  a  million  persons  per  year  have  come  to  us  from  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  countries,  their  chief  impelling  motive  being  their 
desire  to  earn  a  better  daily  wage  and  to  enjoy  individual  and 
political  freedom  in  the  ITew  Democracy.  They  have  sent  their 
children  to  the  public  schools  with  an  ill-defined  but  real  and 
worthy  desire  to  procure  for  them  the  better  opportunities  which 
a  democracy  opened  to  them. 

That  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  being  used  to  an 
unprecedented  extent  by  the  children  of  these  different  groups  is 
suggested  by  the  numerical  growth  of  the  population  of  secondary 
schools.  In  1870  all  public  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States 
enrolled  less  than  three  thousand  pupils.  In  1890  these  schools 
had  215,000  pupils;  in  1910,  915,000  pupils;  in  1916-17,  1,485,- 
000  pupils.  Also  in  1916-17  private  secondary  schools  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  had  over  200,000  pupils.  As  an  individual  illustration 
of  this  change  in  secondary  school  population  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
is  typical : 

In  1890  St.  Louis  had  1,447  pupils  in  secondary  schools. 
1900  "       "         "    1,993      "       "  "  " 

1915  "       "         "    7,800      "       "  "  " 

1916-17      "         "10,123      "       "  "  " 

That  is  a  growth  of  approximately  600%  in  27  years,  during 
which  period  the  whole  population  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  grew 
about  30%. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  nature  as  well  as  of  the  volume 
of  change  in  school  population  may  I  cite  the  recently  published 
statistics  which  appeared  in  Science  in  February,  1918,  regarding 
the  birth  rate  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  The  birth 
rate  per  thousand  individual  adults  between  18  and  45  years  of  age 
of  native  stock  (two  generations  or  over)  is  14.9 ;  of  foreign  stock 
the  birth  rate  is  49.1  per  1,000.    The  death  rate  of  native  stock 
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of  the  ages  given  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  foreign  stock.  This 
means  that  the  proportionate  decrease  of  pupils  of  several  genera- 
tions of  American  ancestry  is  even  greater  than  suggested  by  the 
astonishing  numerical  increase  in  school  populations. 

It  is  evident  that  our  public  schools  have  become  the  institutions 
upon  which  there  rests  the  crucial  task  of  democratizing  these  large 
numbers  of  young  people  of  many  types  of  ancestry.  ]^o  other  edu- 
cational system  in  the  world  ever  had  such  a  task  or  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. Public  attention-  is  f ocussed  upon  the  schools  more  definite- 
ly than  ever  before.  The  schools  must  be  organized  so  as  to  realize 
new  ideals  which  are  needful  in  a  democracy.  They  do  not  need 
to  be  organized  so  that  the  various  subjects  may  remain  intact,  but 
so  that  the  pupils  may  get  what  they  need  to  fit  them  for  effective 
service  in  a  democracy.    . 

Progress  through  Experimentation.  No  single  group  of  school 
teachers  would  have  the  courage  to  undertake  any  very  large  part 
of  this  huge  and  supremely  important  task  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken.  On  the  other  hand,  many  groups  of  teachers  who  try  to 
look  well  ahead  of  our  present  position  are  anxious  to  undertake 
different  parts  of  the  task,  for  it  is  a  task  that  requires  cooperative 
effort  on  a  broad  basis.  The  Lincoln  School  embodies  an  effort 
to  provide  a  group  of  earnest  students  of  education  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  experimentation  with  types  of  school  work  which  may 
possibly  yield  better  returns,  in  modem  democratic  life.  Since  it 
is  an  experimental  school,  it  does  not  now  have  any  school  policies 
or  practices  which  it  recommends,  in  the  sense  that  others  are  now 
urged  to  adopt  them.  When  specific  policies  or  practices  are  ob- 
jectified so  that  they  win  the  approval  of  progressive  school  teachers, 
the  only  worthy  basis  for  their  wider  adoption  will  have  been 
provided.  There  can  be  no  fundamental  progress  except  on  the 
basis  of  observed  facts.  ISTo  amount  of  mere  argument  is  of  much 
consequence  as  compared  with  intelligently  observed  evidence  by 
means  of  which  the  trained  and  competent  observer  may  determine 
for  himself  whether  the  particular  practice  in  question  is  or  is 
not  effective.  I  shall  therefore  outline  the  plan  of  organization  and 
some  of  the  types  of  activities  of  The  Lincoln  School,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  your  present  judgment  as  to  their  desirability 
or  effectiveness,  for  neither  you  nor  we  who  work  at  the  task  would 
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care  to  announce  judgment  in  the  initial  stages  of  experiment. 
I  shall  speak  of  some  aspects  of  the  work  we  are  doing,  in  order 
to  present  the  nature  of  the  school  which  you  have  asked  me  to 
discuss.  It  will  not  be  inferred  that  I  am  giving  final  opinion 
regarding  the  activities  described.  It  must  also  be  recognized  that 
such  a  school  must  adopt  many  progressive  features  from  other 
schools.  Of  course  much  that  the  school  includes  has  been  done 
elsewhere  since  any  serious  and  faithful  experiment  must  first 
take  account  of  and  use  the  results  of  the  best  work  already  done. 

Pupil  Composition  of  The  Lincoln  School.  It  is  probably  true 
that  a  densely  populated  city  presents  the  most  difficult  location 
for  an  experimental  school.  It  might  be  more  engaging  to  organize 
the  school  in  a  rural  location  with  an  attractive  natural  environ- 
ment, but  such  a  site  would  involve  evasion  of  part  of  the  issue, 
and  we  should  not  hesitate  to  accept  a  difficult  location,  for  this 
location  includes  our  greatest  educational  problems. 

If  the  work  done  is  to  be  at  all  typical  of  what  may  be  possible 
or  desirable  elsewhere  the  pupils  in  the  school  should  represent  the 
different  kinds  of  homes  of  the  community.  The  pupils,  both  boys 
and  girls,  should  be  the  children  of  parents  who  are  engaged  in  a 
wide  variety  of  interests — merchants,  salesmen,  craftsmen,  artists, 
workers  in  the  professions,  social  workers,  chauffeurs,  laborers, 
etc. — the  rich  and  poor  and  the  great  middle  classes. 

Fortunately,  applications  were  made  for  more  than  enough 
pupils  to  provide  the  small  school  with  which  it  was  thought  wise 
to  begin,  thus  making  it  possible  to  secure  the  desired  group  dis- 
tribution. One  third  of  the  pupils  of  The  Lincoln  School  have  free 
tuitions,  and  this  proportion  may  be  increased  if  it  is  found  desir- 
able to  do  so.  "No  educational  tests  were  used  to  determine  whether 
an  applicant  should  be  accepted ;  no  tests  of  any  kind  were  given 
until  after  the  school  had  started  its  work.  Standard  educational 
measurements  were  then  given,  and  will  be  continued,  and  records 
are  being  kept  as  a  basis  of  comparison  with  pupils  in  other  schools. 

There  are  full  classes  of  about  20  pupils  each  in  first,  second 
and  third  grades,  and  smaller  classes  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  grades,  which  we  callthe  Junior  High  School.  There  is  also 
a  small  group  of  pupils  in  the  intervening  grades,  the  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth.    ISText  year,  it  is  expected  that  added  to  the  116  pupils 
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we  now  have,  there  will  be  60  to  80  more.  In  succeeding  years  it 
is  expected  that  about  100  pupils  per  year  will  be  added  until 
the  fully  organized  school  contains  perhaps  700  to  800  pupils,  and 
covers  the  work  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  periods  of  educa; 
tion. 

Teaching  Staff  and  School  Program.  The  teachers  in  the  school 
have  been  selected  upon  the  basis  of  their  ability  and  interest  in 
doing  constructive  educational  experimentation.  They  are  men 
and  women  of  successful  experience,  with  scholarship  which,  it  is 
hoped,  may  enable  them  to  do  productive  professional  work  in  their 
respective  fields. 

The  program  of  the  Junior  High  School  for  the  year  1917-1918 
(grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX),  will  give  the  best  general  indication 
of  the  subjects  included  in  the  curriculum.  Since  none  of  these 
classes  had  previously  studied  some  of  the  subjects  the  problems 
presented  are  different  from  those  in  a  school  which  has  been  run- 
ning for  some  years.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  constant  effort 
is  made  to  adjust  any  individual  pupil's  program  to  his  own  needs, 
and  to  enable  the  pupil  to  find  time  to  work  in  the  subjects  and 
activities  which  seem  of  most  value  to  him.  The  general  distribu- 
tion of  time  is  as  follows: 

JUISTIOK  HIGH  SCHOOL  SCHEDULE. 
Hours  Weekly  for  the  Year  1917-18. 
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An  examination  of  this  program  will  show  that  each  pupil  does 
every  week  a  substantial  amount  of  work,  not  only  in  the  ordinarily 
accepted  subjects — mathematics,  English,  history,  modem  lan- 
guages— but  also  in  sciencce,  industrial  or  domestic  arts,  music 
and  fine  art.  On  the  content  side,  the  curriculum  aims  to  represent 
the  varied  needs  and  activities  of  American  life  in  both  cultural 
and  practical  side.  The  pupil  studies  literature,  history,  language, 
and  mathematics,  but  he  also  works  in  shops  and  laboratory  and 
art  room.  The  object  during  this  period"  is  to  present  attractively 
the  major  branches  of  the  world's  knowledge  and  activities  so  that 
each  pupil  may  find  his  subject  and  activity  of  most  import  to  him. 

Method.  School  work  should  be  real,  not  only  by  having  a  real 
content,  but  also  by^eans  of  real  presentation.  A  little  reflection 
upon  the  ways  in  which  our  knowledge  has  grown  during  the  past 
few  generations  will  throw  light  on  this  question.  Before  books 
of  stone  or  paper  were  made  people  had  to  learn  through  their  own 
experiences,  or  directly  from  the  stories  of  experiences  and  knowl- 
edge of  others.  Experience  is  a  slow  teacher,  but  probably  more 
rapid  than  any  other  as  a  true  teacher.  Teaching  by  means  of  ex- 
perience depends  upon  the  use  of  our  senses  of  touch,  taste,  sight, 
hearing  and  smell,  and  upon  constructive  reasoning  from  these 
experiences  and  from  those  of  which  others  tell  us.  Printed  words 
offered,  however,  a  much  more  ready  means  of  gaining  the  ideas 
of  others  and  since  books  rapidly  multiplied  it  was  logical  that 
education  should  avail  itself  of  books.  This  soon  resulted,  however, 
in  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of  the  memory  faculties  and  in 
a  reduction  of  the  use  of  sense  training.  The  senses  are  neverthe- 
less the  avenues  by  means  of  which  most  of  the  ideas  in  common 
life  must  be  gained.  Each  of  us  knows  how  much  more  firmly 
and  clearly  he  retains  knowledge  gained  through  having  seen  or 
experienced  a  situation  than  through  having  read  about  it,  or  hav- 
ing heard  about  it.  The  nerve  centers  which  are  related  to  our 
five  senses  are  very  much  older  and  more  fundamental  in  their 
relation  to  ideas  than  are  those  which  relate  to  printed  words. 
Printed  pages  are  meaningful  to  us  largely  only  as  we  have  exper- 
ience by  means  of  which  to  interpret  them.  We  can  memorize 
words,  but  without  concrete  experiences  of  our  own  by  means  of 
which  to  interpret  and  assimilate,  the  memorized  page  is  soon  lost. 
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possibly  is  never  known  in  tlie  truest  way.  In  education  the  very 
virtue  of  so  large  a  number  of  good  books  became  a  fault  and  we 
were  led  to  overuse  the  memory  faculties  and  to  underuse  the  senses 
by  means  of  which  the  memory  faculties  become  truly  worth  while. 

!N^o  one  proposes  to  dispense  with  memory  nor  to  limit  a  child's 
education  to  the  activities  covered  by  his  senses,  l^o  one  proposes 
to  exclude  the  idealistic  aspects  of  education  nor  to  exclude  intel- 
lectual concerns.  On  the  contrary  we  desire  to  increase  the  in- 
tellectual returns  from  school  work,  and  to  secure  an  added  respon- 
sibility for  formulating  ideals  and  realizing  them.  We  propose  to 
introduce  activities  and  interests  in  which  sense  experiences  are 
involved  and  to  make  these  the  basis  of  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
as  well  as  practical  interests  and  activities.  Thus  it  is  hoped  a 
broader  education  can  be  developed — an  education  that  will  help 
many  to  participate  in  life  more  effectively  and  more  richly  than 
is  now  the  case. 

In  actual  reorganization  of  subjects  of  study  progress  already 
made  may  be  illustrated  in  mathematics  and  science.  Mathematics 
13  usually  presented  in  a  technical  or  abstract  fashion.  But  it  may 
be  presented  in  quite  a  different  way — concretely,  so  as  to  show  the 
pupil  the  place  of  mathematics  in  all  sorts  of  current  activities. 
When  the  pupil  is  introduced  to  mathematics  in  this  concrete  way, 
when  he  gets  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  part  it  plays  in  industry, 
in  science,  in  business,  in  medicine,  even  those  without  particular 
aptitude  are  likely  to  get  a  new  insight;  others  discover  in  them- 
selves interest  in  the  subject  and  capacity  for  it  such  as  carries 
them  to  further  study  of  it. 

The  attention  of  school  administrators  was  directed  to  intro- 
ductory-courses in  science  more  than  a  decade  ago.  Science  had 
rapidly  come  into  all  phases  of  modem  life,  while  at  the  same  time 
school  courses  in  science  became  as  scholastic,  remote  and  technical 
as  were  those  in  other  subjects.  The  reorganization  in  science  has 
so  far  expressed  itself  in  the  form  of  a  "first  year"  or  "general 
science"  course,  which  is  a  consideration  of  those  topics  in  science 
which  are  of  most  value  and  most  interest  in  affairs  of  everyday 
life.  The  manner  in  which  general  science,  still  imperfectly  or- 
ganized, has  met  a  real  need  is  indicated  first  by  the  extent  of 
adoption  of  the  course  and  secondly  by  the  extent  of  its  recognition 
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as  a  valid  college  entrance  subject.  Information  has  been  collected 
from  the  principals  or  superintendents  of  T75  commissioned  and 
accredited  four-year  high  schools  in  the  states  of  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan  and  California.  Of  these  775  high  schools, 
452  v^^ere  teaching  first  year  general  science  last  year  or  the  year 
preceding  when  the  reports  were  made.  In  the  four  states  men- 
tioned and  in  Iowa  854  principals  or  superintendents  were  asked 
whether  they  were  in  favor  of  teaching  general  science,  and  of  the 
854,  702  give  positive  approval  to  the  course. 

That  colleges  and  universities  will  accord  entrance  recognition 
to  reorganized  courses  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  not  less  than  15 
leading  colleges  and  universities  have  approved  a  course  in  general 
science  for  college  entrance  (Ohio,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  ISTebraska, 
Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  California,  Chicago,  IsTorthwestern 
Iowa,  Texas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi.)  There  are  probably 
a  good  many  more  colleges  and  universities  which  approve  reor- 
ganized courses  but  I  do  not  possess  complete  data  on  this  point. 
Colleges  and  universities  should  be  quite  as  much  interested  as 
we  are  in  improving  education.  That  such  a  reorganized  course 
contributes  to  a  greater  interest  in  science  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
increased  elections  in  science  have  occurred  in  schools  where  gen- 
eral science  is  taught.  In  both  the  subjects  instances,  as  well  as 
others,  mathematics  and  science.  The  Lincoln  School  is  using  the 
material  already  reorganized,  and  hopes  in  its  classes  to  develop 
additional  material  for  both  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 
Grades.  We  believe  that  similar  opportunities  to  make  education 
vital  and  effective  exist  in  other  subjects — in  literature,  in  his- 
tory and  civics,  in  art  and  industry.  The  two  subjects  I  have 
instanced  are  intended  merely  as  examples. 

The  truth  is  that  democracy  needs  not  utilitarian  education  but 
signifieant  education.  Democracy  does  not  need  an  "easier"  edu- 
cation, for  our  most  productive  men  and  women  as  a  race  are  those 
who  worked  hardest  at  significant  tasks.  So  pupils  think  better, 
and  consequently  develop  better,  when  dealing  with  significant 
situations.  But  we  cannot  intellectualize  people,  nor  give  them 
higher  constructive  ideals  except  through  the  work  they  do,  and  the 
intellectualized  and  idealized  work  reacts  upon  the  worker.  Walt 
Whitman  said,  "The  song  is  to  the  singer  and  comes  back  most  to 
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her ;  the  oration  is  to  the  orator  and  comes  back  most  to  him ;  the 
murder  is  to  the  murderer  and  comes  back  most  to  him."  Pupils 
are  educated  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  work  in  which  they  engage 
as  well  as  in  terms  of  the  faithfulness  aQd  efficiency  with  which 
thej  do  their  work.  If  the  above  position  is  correct,  it  must  be 
clear  that  the  types  of  education  of  which  I  speak  are  not  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  being  easy  because  they  are  full  of  significance,  nor 
are  they  practical  in  the  sense  of  utilitarian.  They  are  practical 
only  in  the  sense  that  they  are  significant  to  the  learner. 

This  brings  me  to  another  point  which  should  be  expressly  stated. 
The  adult  student's  conception  of  his  subject  and  its  organization 
does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  conception  and  organization 
valuable  to  pupils  just  beginning  the  study.  The  trained  musician 
tells  us  that  long  hours  of  patient  practice  are  necessary  if  the  child 
is  to  be  a  musician.  So  the  young  child  is  kept  hour  after  hour 
practicing  unmusical  exercises,  and  is  told  not  to  "play  pieces  of 
music" ;  finally  after  a  year  or  so  he  may  try  to  apply  his  tech- 
nique to  some  simple  pieces.  But  in  reality  the  child's  interest  and 
taste  calls  for  rhythm,  for  harmony,  for  elementary  music,  as 
against  the  drill  which  too  often  deadens  his  interest.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  his  appreciation  and  interest  usually  weaken  under 
the  efforts  of  the  skilled'  performer  to  make  a  musician  of  him. 
While  in  most  cases  his  capacity  would  have  permitted  him  to  be- 
come a  fairly  good  appreciator  of  music,  the  technique  designed 
to  make  a  producer  destroyed  his  capacity  for  appreciation.  If 
music  within  his  natural  scope  had  been  used,  he  might  possibly,  at 
a  later  date,  have  become  interested  even  in  the  technique  of 
musical  production. 

Again,  the  physicist  knows  the  mechanism  of  the  aeroplane. 
He  tells  his  pupils  that  they  cannot  understand  it  until  they  know 
the  laws  of  solids,  liquids  and  gasses;  until  they  know  how  ex- 
ploding gas  expands,  what  fiber  of  wood  and  metal  will  stand  most 
strain  with  least  weight  to  carry;  if  they  will  study  these  things 
they  may  then  study  the  aeroplane.  This  is  the  man's  way,  per-' 
haps, — it  certainly  is  not  the  way  of  the  boy  and  girl.  The  boy 
or  girl  observing  the  first  aeroplane,  obtains  a  definite  idea  of  a 
flying  machine  which  carries  a  man — and  is  thus  filled  with  won- 
der and  desire  to  know.     Thereafter  he  studies  more  and  more 
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detail  of  materials  and  construction,  eacli  one  of  whicli  develops 
his  appreciation.  We  see  large  units  and  large  functions  first,  and 
then  become  interested  in  details.  By  an  approach  of  this  type,  a 
few  pupils  may  be  enabled  to  discover  capacities  and  tendencies 
for  technical  work  in  physics  or  whatever  subject  we  may  be  deal- 
ing with.  We  should  probably  discover  more  producers  if  at  the 
outset  we  treat  all  so  that  intelligent  appreciation  is  developed. 

Other  Activities.  'No  school,  however,  discharges  its  full  duty 
by  merely  teaching  a  variety  of  subjects  in  however  vital  a  way. 
The  child  needs  history,  English,  science  and  industrial  art  prop- 
erly presented;  but  he  needs  also  other  ways  of  expressing,  realiz- 
ing and  developing  himself.  I  shall  briefly  present  five  forms  of 
activity  now  used  in  The  Lincoln  School, — none  of  which,  I  may 
say,  originated  with  us. 

A — The  School  Assembly — 

In  most  schools  the  assembly  exercise  consists  in  the  main  of 
lectures  or  programs  given  by  adults.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  school 
assembly  can  be  made  a  most  important  factor  in  the  child's  devel- 
opment. Even  in  a  small  school,  there  are  matters  of  constant 
occurrence  which  are  worthy  of  attention  of  the  entire  school.  The 
presentation  of  these  matters  by  the  pupils  themselves  gives  them 
the  most  effective  training  in  the  use  of  English,  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  the  value  of  the  work  they  are  doing,  freedom  and  ease 
in  discussing  things  before  others.  The  Lincoln  School  regards  its 
school  assembly  as  one  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the 
school.  Children  of  all  ages  take  part  in  the  exercises  and  every 
kind  of  school  work  has  at  one  time  or  another  a  place  on  the  as- 
sembly program. 

B— The  Student  Council — 

The  Lincoln  School  Council  consists  of  high  school  pupils,  upper 
grade  pupils  and  a  few  teachers.  Any  matter  pertaining  to  the 
school's  interest  may  be  presented  to  the  Council  upon  the  initiative 
of  any  person  or  any  class.  The  Council  considers  the  question  and 
if  it  deems  wise,  presents  it  to  the  entire  school  for  consideration. 
In  all  cases  the  teachers  have  the  right  to  approve  or  disapprove 
actions  taken. 

C— "The  Town  Meeting"— 

From  time  to  time  the  entire  school  meets  to  discuss  matters  of 
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interest  to  the  whole  school.  These  may  be  presented  by  the  School 
Council.  The  discussion  is  free  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  see  the  extent  to  which  the  pupils  of  all  ages  participate  in  dis- 
cussion, 

D— The  School  Bank- 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  the 
school  bank  has  been  organized  and  is  managed  by  pupils  in  the 
Junior  High  School.  Two  pupils  are  assigned  to  the  bank  regu- 
larly. All  pupils  in  the  school  and  teachers  are  encouraged  to  buy 
war  savings  and  thrift  stamps,  Liberty  Bonds,  or  to  deposit  their 
savings.  Up  to  date  the  sales  of  war  savings  and  thrift  stamps  in 
this  bank  has  been  $1,176.  and  it  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
$60.  per  week.  Part  of  the  money  deposited  is  saved  from  allow- 
ances or  earnings  of  the  pupils.  Definite  bank  records  with  daily 
balances  are  kept.  Each  pupil  is  encouraged  to  save  as  a  means  of 
doing  some  good  piece  of  work,  not  save  for  the  sake  of  possessing 
money. 

E — ^The  Employment  Committee — 

A  good  niany  of  the  children  in  the  junior  high  school  desire  to 
find  ways  of  earning  small  sums  to  help  meet  their  expenses.  This 
desire  was  expressed  not  only  by  those  whose  parents  are  not  able 
to  provide  them  with  ample  funds  but  by  those  whose  parents 
could  easily,  provide  for  them.  This  is  regarded  as  a  most  import- 
ant aspect  of  education. 

A  sample  bi-weekly  report  of  the  Employment  Committee  is  in- 
cluded herewith. 

Work  done  by  students  in  connection  with  Employment  Bureau 
from  January  18,  1918  to  January  31,  inclusive. 


Pupils 

Work 

Hours 

Rate 

Amount 

1 

Lunchroom 

141/2 

.20 

2.90 

2 

a 

8 

.20 

1.60 

3 

Printing 

V2 

.15 

.08 

4 

Library 

1 

.15 

.15 

5 

a 

2 

.15 

.30 

6 

Messenger 

2 

.10 

.20 

7 

Gymnasium 

21/2 

.15 

.38 

8 

Printing 

31/4 

.15 

.49 

'9 

Box  Making 

2 

.10 

.20 
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10 

i<         it 

1 

.10 

.10 

11 

a            a 

1 

.10 

.10 

12 

Woodwork 

2% 

.15 

.41 

13 

Printing 

11/2 

.15 

.23 

14 

Woodwork 

11/2 

.15 

.23 

15 

Work  on  slides 

41/4 

.12 

.51 

16 

a         a         a 

^1/4 

.12 

.87 

17 

Supplies  Room 

61/2 

.20 

1.30 

10.05 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat — The  Lincoln  School  is  only  one  of 
hundreds  of  educational  agencies  now  working  to  make  education 
significant  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  nation.  These 
agencies  are  trying  to  eliminate  obsolete  material,  to  get  rid  of 
''slack,"  to  work  over  accepted  subjects — such  as  history,  English, 
mathematics,  and  science,  and  to  introduce  any  new  subjects  which 
may  give  worthy  results  with  our  developing  citizenship.  The 
purpose  is  both  broad  and  high, — a  purpose  in  which,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  all  cooperate  and  make  school  work  effective, 
vital,  stimulating,  and  real.  The  newer  educational  purposes 
demand  that  pupils  gain  knowledge  and  skill  not  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge  and  skill,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  improved  service  and 
more  refined  ideals  which  individuals  and  society  now  need. 


POST  PRANDIAL  ADDRESSES: 

I 

Address   of  Dr.  Payson   Smith 

COMMISSIONEE  OF  EdTJOATION,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiimii.  jjs^Qjj  I  was  prevented  by  unfortunate  circumstances 
I  O  i  from  hearing  all  of  tlie  discussion  of  the  morning, 
g  j^  i  I  am  peculiarly  in  a  position  to  speak  dispassion- 
1  *     I   ately  if  not  intelligently  on  the  topic  before  you. 

^jiiiiiiiHiiiainiiinuiicI  ^  confess  that  I  came  away  from  the  morning  meetr 
I  I   ing  with  the  main  question  that  has  been  in  my  mind 

I  i   still  unanswered.    Why  is  it  that  the  General  Edu- 

*'• «'"'°""»""«*  cation  Board  is  expending  its  money  for  the  estab- 

lishment  of  this  experiment  ?  Is  it  to  determine  whether  an  insti- 
tution can  be  efficient  if  a  considerable  number  of  the  student 
body  does  not  study  Latin  ?  If  that  is  the  question,  why  did  not 
the  General  Education  Board  carry  on  its  study  in  the  colleges, 
where  the  language  is  taught  to  so  limited  an  extent?  It  ap- 
pears sometimes  that  there  are  no  classical  colleges.  The  in- 
terest of  the  college  is  that  the  secondary  schools  remain  classi- 
cal. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  experiment  be  to  show  whether 
the  various  tilings  outlined  can  be  carried  on  in  a  secondary  school, 
then  I  raise  the  inquiry  why  a  study  of  the  situation  was  not  made 
in  the  secondary  schools  as  they  exist,  because  I  think  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge  that  not  one  of  the  things  named  is  not 
already  being  carried  on  in  the  various  schools  of  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  country.  However,  it  seems  that  there  might  be  a 
very  great  service  for  the  experimental  school  to  discharge,  as  a 
station  measuring  and  checking  the  results  of  the  various  proposals 
for  modifying  secondary  education. 

Speaking  with  reference  to  a  more  general  topic,  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  reorganization  of  education  that  are  going  to  take  place 
after  the  war,  there  are  some  questions  I  want  to  raise  that  relate 
closely  to  secondary  education. 
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First,  are  we  to  continue  to  hold  to  our  American  ideal  of  an 
education  whicli  offers  universal  opportunity,  something  like  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  ?  The  ideal  must  come  nearer  to  realization,  if 
education  is  to  serve  as  a  protection  and  insurance  of  democracy. 
At  present  American  education  is  neither  universal  nor  equal.  One 
reason  that. we  do  not  have  a  universal  education  representing 
equality  of  opportunity  is  because  we  allow,  local  autonomy  to  de- 
feat the  larger  will  of  the  people.  If  we  are  going  to  make  effective 
this  ideal,  we  must  get  ready  to  place  the  responsibility  on  tide 
larger  unit;  must  act  cooperatively  as  states  and  as  a  nation. 

Second,  is  the  basis  of  this  reconstructed  education  to  be  general 
efficiency  or  general  intelligence?  If  we  are  to  dioose  between 
the  two,  and  to  place  one  before  the  other,  let  the  preference  bel 
given  to  the  education  that  will  produce  ^  general  intelligence 
among  the  people. 

Third,  as  to  whether  or  not  we  shall  accept  the  divisive  principle 
of  education.  We  cannot  afford  to  accept  for  a  moment  the  theory 
of  education  which  separates  those  who  are  to  be  the  workers  from 
those  who  are  to  be  the  thinkers.  In  the  reconstruction  of  educa- 
tion, we  ought  to  work  definitely  on  the  principle  that  we  are  going 
tc  offer  a  longer  and  a  larger  opportunity  for  education  to  all  youth. 
"We  must  make  provision  for  the  continuance  of  those  forces  which 
tend  to  raise  the  level. 

The  secondary  school  ought  to  face  a  future  in  which  it  will 
gather  to  itself  more  of  the  American  youth,  will  be  a  testing 
place  for  individual  capacity,  will  offer  an  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  the  individual,  and  will  hold  together  all  the  youth 
in  the  spirit  of  a  common  effort. 


II 

Address  of  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore 

Habvaed  Univeesity. 

|iniiiiniuiniiiimiiiiit|  j;  ^^^^  quarreled  a  good  deal  on  the  subject  of  edu- 

I    ^  TJ  T     I    catiou  and  I  have   occasionally  thought  that  our 

I      jfyf       I    quarrels   show   lack   of   intelligence   on  our   part. 

I  I    Sometimes  men  have  argued  as  if  they  thought 

|>]iiiiiiiiiiiiDiitiiiiiiiiii^   there  were  people  so  foolish  as  to  claim  supremacy 

I  I    for   a  single   type  of  education  for  all   students, 

I  I    whereas  we  all  know  that  one  type  of  education  can- 

4*iiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiviiiiiic«{>        ,  .111  ,1111^11         •  1 

not  possibly  hope  to  hold  the  held  agamst  others, 

and  ought  not  to  do  so.  'No  one  who  considers  the  yaried  charac- 
ter of  the  people  who  make  up  our  democracy,  can  doubt  for  a) 
moment  that  great  variety  of  education  is  needed — many  formd 
of  vocation  education,  extension  schools,  training  in  the  higher 
branches  of  applied  science,  literary  and  linguistic  types,  and  many 
others.  The  important  thing  is  that  the  several  programmes  should 
be  well  planned  and  serious,  suited  to  the  needs  of  those  who  pur- 
sue them,  and  that  our  systems  of  education  should,  just  so  far  as 
possible,  give  each  child  the  opportunity  to  develop  its  capacity 
so  far  as  its  native  talents  and  its  economic  and  social  conditions 
will  allow. 

On  one  point  I  must  differ  from  President  Eliot  and  others ;  I 
cannot  share  the  view  that  pleasure  is  to  be  the  measure  by  which 
the  adaptability  of  a  subject  is  to  be  determined.  Most  students 
find  an  interest  in  working  hard,  even  when  the  task  is  at  first  not 
pleasant.  Indeed  a  vast  deal  may  be  said  about  the  value  of  hard 
work  as  teaching  the  path  of  duty  and  loyalty. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  which  has  been  especially  discussed 
to-day,  do  we  not  all  frankly  recognize  that  humanities  and  science 
are  both  needed  in  this  modern  world.  Ought  we  not  to  cooperate 
more,  to  respect  subjects  other  than  our  own  specialties,  and  to 
work  together  to  secure  the  ends  which  all  rational  teachers  must 
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recognize  as  desirable?  If  we  do  work  together,  we  may  hope  to 
provide  more  excellent  teachers  and  methods  and  to  evolve  pro- 
grammes better  suited  to  the  different  types  of  mind  than  those 
we  now  employ.  While  we  must  welcome  all  new  methods  and 
new  subjects  that  promise  well,  we  must  not  abandon  interest  in 
the  old,  pr  give  up  the  subjects  and  methods  which  have  been  long 
tried  and  tested,  until  we  know  that  others  are  superior. 


Ill 

Address  of  George  H.  Browne 

The  Beowne  and  ISTiohols  School,  Cambeidge, 

Massachusetts. 


The  Modern  School  and  Present  Day 
Distractions 


1 


|jiiiiiiHimDiiiMiinnit|.;j^  this  discussion  I  am  not  interested  from  the  point 
I  of  view  of  "either,  or" ;  with  me  it  is  an  interest 
I  of  "both,  and."  The  topic  which  I  was  asked  to 
I   discuss  was  not  the  Lincoln  School,  but  "The  Modem 

$111 iiiiiaiiii luE^   School";  and  I  am  keenly  interested  to  know  how 

I  I   much  of  the  general  movement,  under  my  conditions, 

I  II  can  adapt  to  our  school.  The  Moraine  Park  School, 

in  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  a  new  "Modern  School"  that  re- 
tains Latin  and  Greek,  next  in  importance  to  oral  and  written  com- 
position, among  the  school  subjects  and  activities  of  its  second  great 
human  occupation  or  project,  "languaging" ;  and  I  commend  to  your 
attention  Mr.  Morgan's  statement  of  its  aims  in  the  March  Atlantic. 
But  if  you  will  have  an  "either  .  .  or"  controversy,  I  suppose  I  am 
still  on  the  Classical  side,  perhaps  "with  a  difference,"  as  is  shown 
by  extracts  below  (p.  702  )  from  my  letter  to  the  Princeton  Con- 
ference last  June,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  not  published. 
(Under  pressure  of  time,  I  did  not  read  from  it,  nor  from  a  pri- 
vate letter  from  Dr.  Eliot,  which,  after  re-reading  before  the 
luncheon,  he  wished  I  would  read.  Since  I  might  have  read  them 
both  without  overrunning  my  allowance,  the  Secretary  has  kindly 
allowed  me  to  include  them  in  this  attempt  to  recover  my  unwrit- 
ten remarks). 

,     I  suppose  I  must  -assume  that  the  type  of  secondary  school  of 
which  ours  is  representative  is  doomed* ;  but  I  am  sure  that  there 

*If  I  used  this  word,  I  meant  that  the  change  for  the  better  or  worse 
that  has  recently  come  over  the  world,  cannot  fail  to  affect  both  the 
college  and  the  community  in  the  inevitable  readjustment  of  education 
to  the  needs  of  the  democracy  of  the  future.  If  the  change  that  has  come 
over  Oxford  and  Cambridg'e  is  as  far-reaching  as  the  Archbishop  of  York 
thinks,  the  famous  English  Public  School,  however  efficiently  it  may  have 
fitted  into  things  of  old,  is  to  the  same  extent  "doomed" ;  for,  the  very 
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will  be  demand  and  room  for  such  schools  during  the  rest  of  my 
life-time;  and  I  mean  to  be  in  a  receptive  mood  to  any  demon- 
strated truth,  whether  it  come  from  Manhattan,  the  Windy  City, 
Fresh  Pond  Parkway,  or  the  home  of  the  ITational  Cash  Register, 
if  only,  under  the  conditions  forced  upon  me  by  the  exactions  of  the 
college  and  the  support  of  our  community,  it  may  help  us  to 
democratize  our  school  in  the  direction  of  greater  freedom  of  in- 
dividual opportunity  and  increased  efficiency. 

I  do  not  care  with  how  vigorous  a  stride  the  advocates  of  "The 
Modem  School"  stalk  in  front  of  us,  or  how  proudly  they  swing 
their  arms,  provided  they  do  not  throw  too  much  mud  and  on  the 
back  swing  sweep  away,  upon  evidence  that  we  do  not  wholly 
respect,  too  much  of  what  we  still  hold  dear.  What  gives  me  "shock 
at  the  front"  is  their  Prussian  preemption  of  debatable  ground 
with  altogether  too  sweeping  generalizations.  Most  of  the  "new 
psychology,"  so-called,  is  sound,  especially  the  neuro-muscular 
motor  basis  of  all  feeling,  thought,  and  action,  whether  visible  as 
motion  or  not;  but  when  advocates  of  the  non-transferability  of 
efficiency  admit  that  "an  hour's  successful  application  to  Algebra 
can  be  transferred  to  Greek,  but  only  in  the  habit  of  attack  and  in 
the  concentration  of  the  will,"  they  seem  to  me  to  surrender  the 
whole  contention.  Even  if  "intellectual  gain  is  specific  and  trans- 
ferable only  with  great  loss,"  enough  may  carry  over  to* pay  for 
all  the  training.  It  passes  my  comprehension  how  men  can  talk 
so  assuredly  of  the  disciplinary  value  of  various  subjects  as  if  they 
were  constants,  when  the  value  of  each  is  always  conditioned  by  at 
least  three  variables :  who  teaches  it,  how,  and  to  whom.  Of  course 
you  can  teach  all  subjects  more  effectively  through  than  against 
pupils'  interests ;  and  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  finding  and 
the  utilizing  of  these  interests  must  necessarily  be  equivalent  to 
making  the  work  soft  and  easy;  but  it  is  admitted  that  the  atr 
tempts  to  apply  .the  new  psychology  in  the  Middle  West  public 
high  schools  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  too  often  attended 
by  a  deterioration  in  fibre  and  accuracy.    In  explanation,  however, 

next  morning  after  our  meeting-,  he  told  the  Harvard  boys  that  the  "Uni- 
versities themselves  have  reflected  this  high  spirit  of  sacrifice  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  nation,  have  opened  a  new  honor-list — of  men  w^ho  have  given 
their  lives  for  an  ideal — and  have  consecrated  themselves  vv^ith  increased 
self -dedication  to  the  service  of  the  PEOPLE." 
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it  is  averred,  and  truly,  that  "more  depends  upon  the  habit  of  con- 
centration than  upon  anything  else,"  and  "the  distractions  of  the 
last  ten  years  have  been  disastrous."  These  distractions,  as  I  have 
frequently  pointed  out,  no  school,  traditional  or  modern,  can  suc- 
cessfully meet  vs^ithout  home  cooperation. 

"The  evil  you  describe  (of  the  lack  of  cooperation  of  parents  and 
schools),"  writes  Dr.  Eliot  (italics  mine),  "is  real  and  it  is  increasing.  For 
this  evil  the  boarding-school,  or  country  day  school,  is  a  partial  remedy; 
but  not  to  my  mind  a  very  satisfactory  one,  because  home  influence  counts 
for  much  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age ;  provided  that  the  home  exerts  a 
beneficial  influence. 

Inasmuch  as  the  immense  majority  of  parents  are  quite  unable  to 
guide  the  intellectual  development  of  their  children,  the  public  school 
must  do  all  the  guiding  that  is  to  be  done  without  much  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  family,  except  making  it  possible  for  the  children  to  go 
to  school.  Yet  the  public  school  children  are  subject  to  many  of  the  dis- 
tracting influences  which  the  children  of  private  schools  are  subject  to. 

Where  is  the  remedy  to  be  sought?  I  believe  it  should  be  sought  in 
the  home  when  possible ;  but  in  the  school  always,  by  endeavoring  to 
give  each  individual  child  or  youth  an  interest  in  some  work  which  is 
so  strong  that  the  child  or  youth  himself  will  win  concentration  and 
power  of  mental  application  through  work  on  the  subject  which  greatly 
interests  him.  In,  the  public  schools  I  can  see  no  other  available  method 
of  contending  against  unwholesome  pleasure-seeking,  and  momentary 
excitement.  Of  course  this  discoveri;  of  the  interest  that  tcill  give  self- 
control  and  satisfaction  is  an  individualistic  task  for  the  teacher.  It  can 
hardly  he  done  through  class  work  qr  any  uniform  program.  Therefore, 
this  kind  of  school  work  is  inevitaHy  costly,  and  the  tax  payers  loill  &e 
reluctoMt  to  pay  for  it.  Even  in  such  a  school  as  yours  the  discovery  of 
this  controlling  interest  in  a  serious  subject  for  each  pupil  will  be  a 
difficult  and  expensive  task :  and  yet  it  is  the  only  way  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem which  you  state." 

If  that  is  so,  our  problem,  I  fear,  can  never  be  solved ;  for  all 
schools,  private  and  public,  must  be  organized  into  classes,  and 
there  begins  the  compromise  between  what  one  would  do  with  the 
individual  by  himself  and  the  best  that  one  can  do  with  him  in  a 
group.  "All  government,"  said  Burke,  "indeed  every  human 
benefit  and  enjoyment,  every  virtue  and  e^ery  prudent  act,  is 
founded  on  compromise  and  barter.  "We  balance  conveniences ;  we 
give  and  take  .  .  .  But  in  all  fair  dealings,  the  thing  bought 
must  bear  some  proportion  to  the  purchase  paid.  !N'one  will  barter 
away  the  immediate  jewel  of  his  soul."    All  my  pupils,  like  most 
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of  yours,  are  the  children  of  English-speaking  parents  who  are 
largely  college  graduates  and  who  believe  that  the  mastery  of  the 
arts  of  a  life  worth  living  cannot  be  secured  by  too  early  or  too 
continuous  emphasis  upon  the  utilitarian  and  the  immediate  at  the 
probable  expense  of  the  ideal  and  the  ultimate.  Judging  by  tho 
cordial  and  efficient  home-cooperation  we  receive  from  some  of 
our  parents,  I  cannot  believe  that  public  education  has  so  signally 
failed  in  producing  parents  able  to  cooperate.  Many  can,  but 
few  do.  School  failures  are  commonly  due,  not  so  much  to  the 
resourcelessness  of  the  schools,  as  to  the  shirking  or  the  shifting 
of  parental  responsibilities  in  a  cooperative  undertaking. 

This  may  be  a  great  age  to  look  back  to,  but  it  is  a  bewildering 
age  to  teach  in.  The  increasing  multiplicity  of  distractions  has 
forced  upon  children  and  parents  alike  not  only  a  choice  between 
good  things  and  bad,  but  also,  among  a  multiplicity  of  good  things, 
a  choice  of  only  those  things  that  they  can  afford  to  indulge  in, 
— a  choice,  therefore,  not  only  in  diversions,  but  also  in  duties. 
Our  .pupils  are  the  children  of  parents  who  have  as  much  interest 
as  we  in  developing  the  sense  of  right  proportion  and  the  ability 
to  make  the  right  choice.  The  monthly  report  of  our  efforts  that 
we  send  home  I  am  going  to  have  returned  with  a  report  which  is 
due  us  of  the  efforts  that  parents  make  at  home  to  prevent  waste 
and  inefficiency — efforts  that  they  make  to  maintain  health,  good 
spirits,  and  reasonable  home-study — together  with  frank  criticisms 
and  confidential  suggestions,  whenever  school  life  is  not  as  happy 
and  efficient  as  it  ought  to  be.* 

The  Lincoln  School  is  not  the  only  modem  school.  We  may 
envy  its  indifference  to  expenses  and  home-cooperation,  but  let 

*Parents  have  returned  frank  and  helpful  answers  to  the  following 
questions  sent  out  with  our  reports  for  March :  1.  Home  Study.  Is  your 
son  studying  too  much  at  home?  Not  enough?  What  help  does  he  re- 
ceive on  home  lessons?  Have  you  a  duplicate  of  his  program  card? 
i2.  Health.  Und  Happiness.  Is  he  happy  in  his  school  life?  If  not,  can 
you  tell  what  the  trouble  is?  What  is  he  saying  about  the  school?  Is  his 
physical,  nervous,  moral  condition  normal?  3.  Distractions.  What  are  his 
outside  interests  and  activities?  Do  they  interfere  with  his  school  work? 
Can  his  school  work  be  any  more  effectively  related  to  them,  or  they  to 
llis  school  work?  4.  Progress.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  on  the 
recent  development  of  your  son?  Is  he  improving?  Why  not?  Is  he 
falling  off?  Why?  5.  Suggestions.  Are  we  now  not  doing  for  your  son 
what  we  could  do  if  you  should  call  our  attention  to  it?  Any  other  sug- 
gestions or  criticisms. 
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us  not  ignore  what  it  is  trying  to  do  just  because  some  of  its  ad- 
vocates juggle  statistics,  distort  facts,  and  use  the  resources  of  the 
General  Education  Board  to  publish  them  to  an  uncritical  public ; 
let  us  not  keep  saying  true  and  beautiful  things  amongst  ourselves 
•without  getting  them  effectively  before  that  same  public,  and  con- 
tinue doing  little  to  its  satisfaction.  Last  night.  Principal  Penny- 
packer  of  the  Boston  Latin  School — the  school  that  gave  Dr.  Eliot 
such  a  bad  start  in  life ! — entertained  the  Friday  Club  with  "Some 
Leaves  from  an  Old  Diary,"  begun  in  his  seventy-fifth  year  by 
a  friend  of  his  grandfather.  The  first  entry  was  an  account  of 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  his  old  school,  in  1884.  The  orator 
of  the  day  was  the  new  young  president  of  Haverford  College, 
Isaac  Sharpless.  "Isaac,"  writes  the  good  old  country  doctor, 
"knows  the  field  of  education  as  it  exists  today,  and  in  his  quiet  way 
sought  to  show  the  'committee'  wherein  better  work  might  be  done. 
It  was  a  kindly  suggestion,  neither  acid  nor  alkaline.  For  be  it 
known,  the  light  in  the  beginning  is  the  'committee.'  It  means 
well  and  has  done  well;  but  possibly,  like  the  rest  of  us,  it  may 
have  a  few  scabs  in  the  shape  of  encrusted  opinions  that  had  better 
be  scraped  off  even  if  some  agonized  yelps  must  be  endured  in  con- 
sequence.* 

After  all,  it  is  the  toachers  that  have  made  and  must  still  make 
this  or  any  other  school." 

(Extracts  from  Mr.  Browne's  Letter  to  the  Princeton  Conference 

on  the  Value  of  Classical  Studies  in  a  Liberal  Education, 

June  2,  19 17.) 

From  the  Point  of  View  of  a  Teacher  of  the  Classics  in  an 

Age  of  Unprecedented  Distractions. 

1^0  contributor  to  this  Conference,  I  suspect,  can  say  much  in 
behalf  of  the  value  and  efficiency  of  literary  training,  especially  in 
the  Classics,  which  I  cannot  subscribe  to  on  grounds  both  of  per- 

*N'ot  to  press  unpleasant  medical  figures  too  far  into  service  in 
stirring  the  educational  conservative  of  the  present  day,  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  quoting  from  a  recent  examination  paper  (mo'dern  school?)  : 
"In  the  Spanish-American  war  onr  country  did  not  chang-e  their  under- 
wear and  microbes  got  in"  (preventable  distractions!).  And  this  from  Dr. 
Porter's  recent  book  on  Shock  at  the  Front :  "The  human  understanding 
behaves  exactly  like  the  oyster.  Almost  immovably  attached  to  the  rock 
of  prejudice,  its  shell  is  firmly  closed  at  the  approach  of  a  new  idea— ^ 
strange,  and  therefore  suspicious, — possibly  foreign." — p.  62. 
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sonal  conviction  and  of  nearly  forty  years'  experience  in  school- 
teaching.  With  all  due  respect,  however,  I  cannot  forbear  to  ex- 
press my  apprehension  that,  even  if  much  that  is  contributed  be 
new,  and  all  of  it  true,  the  crux  of  the  school-teaching  problem 
involved  in  the  discussion  may  be  lost  sight  of    .     .     . 

What  is  absolutely  new  in  the  situation  is  the  astounding  change 
that  has  come  over  "things"  since,  say,  the  Spanish  War,^ — the 
so-called  age  of  gas  and  electric  motors  and  the  "dotage"  of  motor- 
reactions  on  the  part  of  an  unthinking  majority.  The  change  in 
the  conditions  of  intellectual  life  and  in  the  docility  of  American 
youth  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  little  short  of  phenom- 
enal    .... 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  change  that  has  impaired  the  scoring 
eflSciency  of  this  generation  of  school  children — the  first  generation 
whose  parents  were  educated  (!)  on  the  (abuse  of  the)  "elective- 
system?"  .  .  .  Ask  yourselves,  teachers  of  the  Classics,  es- 
pecially in  Secondary  Schools,  what  with  your  papers  to  correct, 
telephone  calls,  obligations  to  drive  the  family  automobile,  com- 
mittee meetings,  administrative  and  social  service,  civic,  political, 
and  church  activities — to  say  nothing  of  daily,  weekly,  monthly, 
and  quarterly  periodicals,  clubs,  exercise,  recreation,  and  society — 
how  much  time  do  you  take  to  read  the  Classics,  or  anything  else 
serious,  or  have  anything  that  may  be  called  "conversation"  with 
the  family  as  a  whole,  even  at  the  table — almost  your  only  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  newspaper !  (The  "new-education"  logic  might 
recommend  abolishing  the  traditional  breakfast,  on  the  ground  that 
all  cannot  get  together  at  it!)  You  do  some  substantial  reading 
on  the  plea  that  it  is  "part  of  your  professional  duty" ;  but  you 
neglect  your  children  because  you  "have  no  time"  to  talk  it  over — 
don't  you?  I  do.  And  what  chance  for  leisurely  concentration 
and  reflection  have  the  poor  children  in  this  material  and  indus- 
atrial  age,  with  all  the  cheap  magazines  and  daily  papers,  cheap 
theatrical  shows  and  movies,  phonographs,  telephones,  automobiles, 
motor-boats,  wireless  and  other  scientific  enthusiasms,  collections 
of  all  sorts,  to  which  we  often  do  not  relate  their  school  work, 
parties,  dances,  clubs,  sports,  and  games  ?     .     .      . 

Do  not  obscure  the  issue  by  confounding  your  popularity  as 
entertainers  with  youi»  effectiveness  as  instructors.     ISTever  has  it 
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been  more  necessary  to  urge  upon  pupil,  teacher,  and  community 
alike,  the  old  psychology  that  "there  can  be  no  impression  without 
expression" ;  that  unless  a  pupil  reacts  with  some  initiative  of  his 
own  to  everything  he  is  told  and  to  everything  he. is  exposed  to,  he 
isn't  told  anything,  and  he  catches  nothing  from  the  exposure.  Too 
much  of  the  teaching  of  the  Classics,  alas,  and  of  history,  mathe- 
matics, and  science,  too,  is  met  by  no  spontaneous  reactions,  motor 
or  other,  on  the  part  of  too  many  pupils ;  too  much  of  it  is  allowed 
.to  remain  mere  "words  and  symbols" — borrowings  (honest  enough) 
from  lectures,  notes,  vocabularies,  and  text-books,  but  borrowings 
nevertheless,  with  little  positive  individual  reaction  to  fix  impres- 
sions or  to  ensure  virile  HABITS  of  thought.  When  school  sub- 
jects, vocational  as  well  as  traditional,  cease  to  amuse  and  begin 
to  demand  independent  THUsTKIN'.G,  they  are  apt  to  begin  to 
pall  in  interest  and  fail  to  "educate."  How  laboratory  experi- 
ments with  a  few  students  of  this  type  can  convince  professors 
of  education  that  the  whole  world  since  Plato's  time  has  been 
tricked  by  unverified  tradition,  passes  my  comprehension.  There 
are  some  traditions,  aren't  there,  that  have  never  been  subject  to 
laboratory  verification,  and  never  can  be — from  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  to  the  authorship  of  Shakespeare  and,  dare  I  mention  it, 
"mental  discipline."  In  the  forthcoming  "Report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Engineering  Education"  (Carnegie  Foundation,  ed. 
Dr.  Mann),  seven  thousand  practicing  engineers  will  testify  that 
only  one-quarter  of  their  efficiency  is  traceable  to  special  technical 
and  vocational  training,  three-quarters  of  it  to  personal  character 
and  mental  discipline!  Many  of  these  practical  engineers  are 
atoning  for  the  mistake  they  made  in  their  own  education  by  giving 
their  sons  preparation  in  a  Classical  school  for  mental  discipline 
in  college  before  they  begin  technical  specialization  for  their  pro- 
fession. 

The  "trouble"  with  the  traditional  subjects  is  really  not  so  much 
with  the  subjects  themselves  as  with  the  stupid  ways  in  which  they 
are  of  ten  still  taught,  and  with  the  distractions  of  the  times.  They 
can  all  be  taught  more  vitally,  if  only  the  distractions  can  be  coun- 
teracted ;  and  the  teaching  of  the  Classics  must  be  better  propor- 
tioned and  more  vital  if  it  is  to  withstand  the  pressing  competi- 
tion.     ...     It  may  be  that  fewer  pupils  will  continue  to 
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react  effectively  to  the  Classics  than  reacted  effectively  tvhen  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Mathematics  were  the  only  subjects  for  pupils  to  react 
to.  But  admit  that  we  are  trying  to  make  more  pupils  react  to 
them  now  than  profitably  can;  admit  that  the  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  development  in  our  so-called  Classical  and 
College  Preparatory  schools  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  develop- 
ment of  democracy;  admit  that  there  are  too  many  fashionable 
misfits  in  .them, — that  is  no  argument  for  throwing  the  Classics 
overboard.  The  educational  sea  is  rough,  and  the  pedagogical  fog 
thick,  but  the  storm  requires  no  such  iactura.  .  .  .  The 
needed  improvement  in  the  economy  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching,  however,  depends  less  upon  reforms  in  the  curriculum 
than  upon  the  utilization  of  real  interests  of  the  pupils,  or  the 
substitution  of  some  profitable  counteracting  interests  in  place  of 
the  dominating  multiplicity  of  present-day  distractions,  which  have 
taken  from  too  many  of  the  present  generation  of  school  pupils 
nearly  all  faculty  of  choosing  the  right  things,  and  nearly  all  power 
of  quick  reaction  or  individual  initiative,  productive  concentration, 
and  wholesome  imagination  expended  upon  the  right  things.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  old  theory  of  "utility"  that  confronts  us,  as  an 
insidious  and  sinister  combination  of  new  facts  and  forces;  and 
this  entirely  new  problem,  no  school,  traditional  or  modern,  can 
solve  single-handed.  The  efficient  cooperation  of  parents,  home, 
and  society  with  the  school  is  indispensable. 

Parents,  whether  you  admit  little,  or  much,  or  all  that  is  urged 
in  behalf  of  the  Classics,  what  are  you  doing  to  ameliorate  the  new 
conditions  that  confuse  the  minds  of  critics  and  make  it  harder  to 
teach  liberal  studies  effectively  now  than  ever  before  ? 

Teachers  of  the  Classics,  do  not  think  you  meet  the  issue  I  have 
raised  simply  by  calling  me  an  aging  "pessimistic  calamity  howler." 
There  isn't  among  you  a  more  optimistic  and  ardent  admirer  of 
what  the  Classics  have  done,  are  doing,  and  can  yet  do  in  the  liberal 
education  of  a  democratic  society.  Like  the  herald  in  the  "Aga- 
memnon," I  too  feel  it  "ungracious  to  defile  your  day  of  rejoicing 
with  a  tongue  that  bears  unwelcome  suggestions"  .  .  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  your  efficiency  is  going  to  depend  upon  your 
radically  changing  this  new  world  of  distractions ;  you  could  not  if 
you  would ;  but  you  must  adapt  yourselves  at  once  to  a  new  and  un- 
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precedented  situation,  whicli  is  likely  to  be  complicated  still  fur- 
ther by  the  materialism  of  post-bellum  necessities. 
"Take  the  instant  way ; 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons 
That  one  by  one  pursue ;  if  you  give  way, 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright,  , 

Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by 
.     And  leave  you  hindmost." 

Shakespeare,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii,  3. 
Read  over  again  here  the  practical  advice  of  efficient  Ulysses  to 
self-centred  and  self-satisfied  Achilles,  and  refresh  your  mind  once 
more  with  the  original  meaning  of  his  main  clause*  in  the  follow- 
ing passage :  , 

"One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin 
,     That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  gawds. 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past, 
And  give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt, 
I     More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted." — ih. 
The  Classics,  though  often  o'er-dusted,  are  still  gilt.     In  all 
essentials,  from  age  to  age,  they  do  not  change.     Their  old,  old 
message  is  ever  new.     But  how  we  are  to  adapt  our  language- 
teaching  to  these  new  and  unprecedented  conditions  and  get  that 
message  over  to  learners  whose  mother-tongue,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Classical  teaching,  is  a  most  economical  and  efficient 
uninflected  language — that  is  the  problem.     We  can  solve  it  by 
abandoning    medieval    text-books    and    methods    which   were    of 
economical  and  efficient  service  only  to  learners  whose  mother- 
tongue  was  also  a  highly  inflected  language.     Furthermore,  these 
increasing  distractions  are  here  to  stay,  most  of  them,  and  we  must 
meet  them  here  and  now  ! 

"To  have  done  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery." — ih. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  **  * 

"Only  live  fish  can  swim  upstream  in  the  present-day  educational 
current."    While  these  pages  were  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  I 

*Not  a  sentence,  as  it  is  familiarly  quoted— "touch"  here  =  taohe, 
fault,  weakness,  foible. 
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received  from  a  "Modem  School"  the  following  version  of  what  1 
have  mentioned  above  as  the  new  obligation  on  us  all,  old  and 
young,  to  learn  to  make  the  right  "choice  not  only  in  our  diversions 
but  also  in  our  duties."  Though  not  written  for  publication,  it  is 
appended  (with  permission)  for  its  timely  and  suggestive  similar- 
ity from  another  point  of  view : 

"It  seems  that  one  of  the  great  problems  of  education  today  is  the 
problem  of  seeing  things  in  proportion,  A  hundred  years  ago  there  were 
so  few  facts  concerned  in  the  experiences  of  the  average  man  that  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  acquire  facts  enough  to  carry  him  through,  and  to 
cover  in  general  the  range  of  experiences  of  men  he  w^ould  associate  with. 
During  the  last  hundred  years  the  amount  of  classified  knowledge  avail- 
able to  students  has  increased  many  scores  of  times,  and  the  opportunity 
to  have  interesting  experiences  also  has  increased  tremendously.  Even  in 
our  little  town,  the  occasions  "which  no  intelligent  man  can  afford  to 
miss"  are  so  numerous  that,  if  a  man  should  try  to  keep  up  with  them, 
his  entire  time  would  be  occupied,  and  he  would  have  no  time  for  getting 
things  done. 

As  a  result  of  this  tremendous  increase  of  classified  knowledge,  it 
seems  to  me  that  our  entire  educational  problem  has  changed.  I  think 
the  educational  policy  of  the  future  must  be  to  see  things  in  the  large,' 
in  proportion,  to  master  principles  and  policies,  to  see  the  fundamental 
course  of  events,  and  to  master  that  part  of  the  technic  of  ordinary 
affairs  that  it  is  necessary  for  every  man  to  have.  We  must  learn  to  have 
a  sense  of  proportion  in  the  use  of  our  time  and  in  the  expenditure  of  our 
energy. 

Our  confusion  at  present  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to 
apply  to  modern  life  the  same  standards  and  the  same  methods  that  we 
applied  to  a  much  simpler  existence.  The  savage  who  cannot  construct, 
depends  for  his  well-being  on  gathering  up  the  things  that  lie  about  him 
that  he  might  find  use  for  in  the  future.  My  little  boy  is  now  in  this 
acquisitive  stage  and  has  a  passionate  desire  to  gather  everything  he 
coip.es  in  contact  with.  His  hope  of  progress  lies  not  in  an  increased 
capacity  for  gathering,  but  in  his  developing  a  sense  of  proportion  and 
of  a  judgment  of  what  is  more  or  less  valuable.  Similarly,  I  think  that 
educational  progress  must  be  not  in  the  direction  of  increasing  our  capa- 
cities for  acquiring  information,  but  in  developing  an  ability  to  select,  so 
that  one  is  no  more  disturbed  by  the  multiplicity  of  events  and  impres- 
sions of  today  than  a  grown  man  is  disturbed  by  the  side  of  innumerable 
pieces  of  string,  broken  jack-knives,  etc.  which  would  be  of  supreme  in- 
terest to  a  small  boy." 

The  Headmaster  of  this  "Modern  School"  had  previously  written 
me: 

"Our  school  has  begun  with  no  a  priori  notions  about  subject  matter 
except  that  all  subject  matter  which  can  serve  any  boy  or  girl  has  a  place 
in  a  curriculum.  We  believe  that  subject  matter  is  a  tool — a  medium — to 
teach  the  mastery  of  the  "human  occupations." 

AH  this  does  not  supplant  books,  mark  me.  All  this  does  make  pointed 
use  of  what  our  books  tell  us.  In  oun  program  are  classes  in  Latin, 
French,  English  Classics,  German,  Ancient  History,  and  all  the  rest.  But 
we-are  trying  to  tie  all  these  up  to  today's  problems.    We  want  to  drinik 
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at  the  book  fountain,  but  we  don't  want  merely  to  bathe  in  information. 
The  process  of  education  should  be  not  primarily  the  acquirement  of 
information,  but  should  be  training  first  in  knowing  how  to  get  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  when  it  is  needed,  and  second  in  the  use  of  knowledge 
as  the  indispensable  tool  in  carrying  on  the  occupations  of  life.  Mastery 
of  the  ocupations  in  life  is  the  end  and  aim  of  education ;  subject  matter 
furnishes  the  tools  needed  in  contact  with  the  world  and  in  acquiring 
this  matter;  "projects"  furnish  the  occasion,  the  interest,  and  the  in- 
centive for  eifort  in  acquiring  subject  matter  and  in  gaining  mastery  of 
the  occupations  of  life.  Drill  and  drudgery  and  routine  work  cannot  be 
eliminated  from  any  good  school ;  but  such  drill  should  be  motivated,  re- 
lated to  a  "project,"  and  have  value  in  the  pupil's  estimation.  Boys  do 
not  so  much  object  to  routine  work  because  it  is  routine  work;  they  ob- 
ject rather  to  routine  which  is  dead  and  which  has  no  obvious  relation  to 
what  is  valuable  in  a  boy's  life.  (They  may  be  credited  with  at  least  a 
small  amount  of  that  same  common  sense  which  inclines  mature  people 
to  refuse  to  be  interested  in  that  which  they  believe  in  no  way  concerna 
them),  .  When  a  pupil  becomes  proficient  in  any  subject,  he  need  not  put 
any  more  time  on  it.  There  should  be  a  reward  for  proficiency,"  such 
as  release  of  time  to  be  free  for  the  proficient's  own  pleasures,  or  for 
other  work  he  likes ;  "so  can  even  the  residuum  of  drudgery  be  made 
lighter,  and  the  keenness  of  life  maintained." 

These  highly  commendable  principles  are  already  in  practice,  at 
least  in  part,  in  many  schools  which,  if  hot  "modem,"  are  at  least 
not  medieval;  most  of  them  can  be  introduced  without  radical 
change  in  organization  and  equipment,  but  not  without  hearty  and 
efficient  cooperation  from  the  home.  Obviously,  however,  if  the 
school,  as  Mr.  Morgan  urges  in  the  Atlantic,  "must  furnish  the  ifl- 
spiration  and  occasion  for  each  child  to  undertake  adventures  in 
which  he  is  or  can  be  interested,  and  bx  means  of  which  he  will 
acquire  some  of  the  necessary  habits,  skill,  knowledge,  and  initiative 
which  will  enable  him  to  live" ;  and  if,  as  Dr.  Miot  urges,  because 
parents  cannot  cooperate,  "the  public  school  must  give  each  in- 
dividual child  or  youth  an  interest  in  some  work  which  is  so  strong 
that  the  child  or  youth  will  win  concentration  and  power  of  mental 
application,  through  work  on  the  subject  which  interests  him," — 
obviously,  to  give  practical  opportunities  like  these  to  a  polyglot 
constituency,  largely  of  foreign  birth,  without  intellectual  environ- 
ment, and  with  no  cultural  background  or  inheritance,  must  com- 
pel a  radical  and  expensive  change  in  organization  and  equipment. 

The  children  of  many  well-to-do  homes  of  fine  cultural  inheri- 
tance but  of  dwindling  intellectual  environment,  need  such  oppor- 
tunities still  more ;  for  such  homes  are  too  often  only  places  whero 
the  children  sleep  and  feed  and  draw  pocket-money — they  assume 
no  responsibilities;  from  one  week's  end  to  another  they  do  no 
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creative,  cooperative  act;  they  do  not  "give  and  take,"  they  only 
take;  wherever  they  drink,  they  do  not  drink  at  the  "book  foun- 
tain" ;  they  bathe  in  amusement  and  self-indulgence. 

The  "project"  of  every  pupil  in  a  school  like  ours  is  "preparing 
for  college."  If  this  project  is  chosen  by  the  pupil  himself,  the 
l!^ew  Plan  of  examination  provides  a  reasonable  "motivation  for 
drudgery"  and  reasonable  opportunity  for  "contact  with  the  world" 
(except,  perhaps,  in  industry  and  agriculture,  the  requirements 
being  as  they  are).  Parents'  reports,  in  answer  to  our  questions, 
last  month,  with  one  exception,  were  all  more  favorable  than  we 
probably  deserved ;  but  there  is  a  comfortable  satisfaction  among 
these  parents  with  things  as  they  are  under  our  conditions. 

Our  difficulties  are  with  the  small  proportion  of  pupils  who  did 
not  themselves  choose  this  "project"  of  preparing  for  college.  Be- 
fore they  came  to  us,  they  had  long  passed  the  age  when  drill  and 
drudgery  were  easy  to  motivate.  How  can  they  be  made  to  react 
to  all  of  these  studies,  when  every  neurone  and  muscle  in  their 
bodies,  in  spite  of  themselves,  is  reacting  to  pigeons  or  motor- 
boats  or  wireless  or  what  not?  The  "modern  school"  answer  is 
obvious,  and  a  good  one ;  but  is  the  responsibility  on  the  school  or 
on  the  parent  ? 

"A  low  self-love  in  the  parent,"  says  Emerson,  "desires  that  his  child 
should  repeat  his  character  and  fortune ;  an  expectation  which  the  child,  if 
justice  is  done  him,  will  nobly  disappoint,  .  .  You  are  trying  to  make 
that  man  another  you.     One's  enough." 

Does  the  parent  "respect  the  child,"  to  choose  this  "project"  for 
him  and  then  let  him  dissipate  his  energies  without  judgement  on  a 
multiplicity  of  profitless  outside  things  until  he  has  no  will  or  con- 
centration to  work  it  out  to  anybody's  satisfaction  ?  The  "modern 
school"  utilization  of  these  "opportunities  to  have  interesting  exper- 
iences" is  most  commendable  if  it  takes  advantage  of  them  with 
judgement,  and  early  enough  in  life ;  but  if  the  excessive  and  un- 
timely indulgence  in  them  is  tolerated  by  parents  until  the  child 
gets  to  the  high  school  age  and  after,  "distractions"  is  the  right 
name  for  them,  and  the  inordinate  indulgence  in  them  is  disastrous, 
whatever  the  school  in  which  the  victim  spends  five  t)f  his  fifteen 
waking  hours. 


IV 
Address  of  Paul  H.  Hanus 

Habvabd  Univeesity. 

*""""""'°"""""'«|ANY  of  us  have  been  trying  to  study  education  scien- 

I     m  jv      I  tifically  for  some  years — whicli  means  that  we  have 

I     I Vl      I  been  trying  to  get  a  basis  of  recorded  and  organized 

I                   I  facts  for  our  educational  opinions. 

^]„i naiiiiiiiiuiic$  I  welcome  the  Lincoln  School  because  it  is  an 

I                   I  endeavor  to  secure  facts  in  support  of  the  educa- 

I                   I  tional  hypothesis  on  which  the  experiment,  which  is 

•i*]iiiiiiiiiiiiDuiiiiaiH('i>  ^j^^  Lincoln   School,   rests.      The  purpose  of  that 

school  is  clearly  defined,  and  the  methods  of  adapting  means  to 
ends  in  its  organization,  administration,  and  activities  have  also 
been  clearly  defined.  It  is  the  purpose  to  study  carefully  all  these 
activities  and  to  record  objectively  the  results  achieved.  We  have, 
accordingly,  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  contribution  which  the 
Lincoln  School  will  inake  to  our  real  knowledge  of  the  efficacy  of 
certain  means  for  the  achievement  of  educational  ends  will  be  im- 
portant and  convincing.  The  aim  of  the  school  evidently  is  both  to 
develop  intelligence  and  efficiency  in  its  pupils,  to  give  them  an 
,understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  resources  and  the  problems 
of  contemporary  life,  and  at  the  same  time  to  develop  in  them  the 
power  to  deal  appreciatively  and  effectively  with  those  resources 
^nd  problems. 

To  assert  that  the  Lincoln  School  is  not  a  valid  educational 
experiment  because  it  does  not  offer  instruction  in  Latin — as  has 
been  asserted  more  than  once  to-day — is  as  trivial  as  to  say  that 
the  raising,  under  certain  conditions,  of  oranges  instead  of  lem- 
ons in  order  to  see  what  the  outcome  of  such  an  endeavor,  under 
the  conditions,  will  be  is  not  an  agricultural  experiinent.  Such  an 
assertion  need  not  be  considered  seriously. 

As  to  the  study  of  Latin,  it  seems  to  me  important  to  point  out 
that  it  is  not  an  effective  means  for  developing  intelligence  and  effi- 
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ciency  in  a  considerable  proportion,  perhaps  the  majority  of  the 
secondary  school  pupils  who  study  it.  It  is  clear  that  the  content 
of  Latin  literature  is  not  attainable  so  as  to  really  afford  an  en- 
largement of  the  intellectual  horizon  of  the  students  or  of  their 
aesthetic  appreciation,  except  for  those  wno  pursue  the  study  a 
long  time, — certainly  longer  than  three  years,  probably  longer  than 
four  years.  ^Nevertheless,  at  the  present  time,  the  study  has  a  high 
conventional  value.  This  conventional  value  is  still  dependent 
on  the  traditional  influence  of  the  colleges — the  stronghold  of  edu- 
cational conservatism.  Even  the  colleges,  however,  especially  the 
state  universities,  are  rapidly  abandoning — ^many  of  them  already 
have  abandoned — their  special  emphasis  on  the  superiority  of 
Latin  as  a  means  of  preparing  pupils  for  college.  The  reason  for 
this,  in  addition  to  the  reason  already  given  above,  is  undoubtedly 
that  Latin  for  the  non-linguistic  is  a  means  of  preventing  a  pupil 
from  acquiring  an  education.  Latin  is  a  time-consuming  study, 
whether  pursued  for  two  years  or  more.  Meanwhile,  if  the 
student  does  not  profit  by  that  study,  one  must  remember  not  only 
what  he  is  not  getting,  but  what  he  might  be  getting  while  he  is  en- 
deavoring to  get  the — to  him — unattainable.  The  time  for  second- 
ary education  is  too  short,  and  the  years  of  adolescence  are  too 
precious  to  be  devoted  to  activities  that  do  not  yield  returns  com- 
mensurate with  the  effort  and  time  expended. 

The  usual  arguments  for  the  study  of  Latin,  namely  that  it 
enhances  the  command  over  the  mother  tongue,  that  it  is  useful 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  sciences  and  in  the  study  of  the  professions, 
are  not  tenable  in  view  of  the  very  limited  use  which  the  sciences 
and  the  professions  make  of  Latin,  and  also  in  view  of  the  actual 
experience  of  teachers,  who  attempt  to  develop  ease,  vigor,  and 
grace  in  the  use  of  English  through  a  study  of  Latin.  My  own 
experience  in  visiting  class  rooms  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
most  pupils  do  not  understand  the  Latin  authors  they  are  reading ; 
and  that  to  the  uninitiated,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  person  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  translations  they  render,  their  alleged  translations  are 
labored,  couched  in  stilted  language,  and  are  so  confused  as  to  be 
quite  unintelligible.  Of  course  now  and  then  it  is  refreshing  to 
find  a  pupil  who  really  understands  the  Latin  he  is  translating,  to 
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some  extent  at  least.  It  isn't  worth  while  to  deal  with  this  argu- 
ment further ;  it  has  been  dealt  with  so  often.     , 

I  should  like,  however,  briefly,  in  passing,  to  refer  at  least  to 
one  other  argument,  namely,  that  the  real  appreciation  of  Latin 
literature  is  impossible  for  one  who  has  to  depend  on  translations. 
The  literary  charm  of  the  original  is  lost,  so  it  is  said,  or  at  least 
greatly  impaired,  in  any  translation,  however  good.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  But  who  can  assert  that  any  secondary  school 
pupil  ever  attains  such  an  appreciation  of  Cicero,  or  of  the  simplest 
Latin  poetry  by  attempting  to  translate  it  himself  as  he  could  get 
from  a  good  translation.  In  general,  then,  what  is  lost  to  the  pupil 
is  what  he  would  not  get  in  any  event. 

Finally,  I  desire  to  reemphasize  the  fact  that  the  Lincoln  School 
U  a  valuable  experiment  in  education,  because  it  plans  to  study 
itself  at  every  stage  of  its  work,  and  to  direct  its  activities  in  the 
light  of  the  results  actually  achieved.  IlTothing  is  more  salutary 
for  an  individual  or  an  institution  than  to  question,  from  time  to 
time,  as  Superintendent  Spaulding  questioned  the  activities  of 
the  school  system  of  ITewton  when  he  was  Superintendent  there. 
Some  of  yon  will  remember  that  he  printed  a  pamphlet  proposing 
these  questions  to  his  teachers :  "What  are  you  doing !  why  are  you 
doing  it ;  why  do  you  do  it  like  that  ?"  It  is  because  the  Lincoln 
School  proposes  to  question  its  own  activities  in  some  such  way 
as  this  that  I  welcome  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  educational 
experiments  ever  devised. 


V 

Address  of  Professor  Charles  H.  Forbes 

Phillips  Academy,  Andovee. 


Assumptions  of  the  ^^Modern  School" 


I 


I 


4>iiuuiuiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiE4> 


♦jm™.«.HaiiiiiHnmt|^VISH  to  offer  nothing  but  welcome  to  the  Lincoln 
I    School  and  shall  look  with  interest  for  its  achieve- 
g    ments.     Sane  teachers  can  have  no  quarrel  with  es- 
I    tablished  good  results,  nor  will  they  attempt  to  block 
^iHiiiiMiMDMNiimiiic^   any  experiment  to  attain  them.     They  ask  merely 
I  I    the  right  to  question  hypotheses  and  to  resist  unwar- 

ranted attacks  upon  their  own  work.  I  shall 
discuss,  not  the  Lincoln  School,  but  the  propaganda 
of  the  "Modern  School"  as  published  in  the  pamphlet  of  that  title 
by  The  General  Education  Board.  A  Burbank  does  not  proclaim 
his  theories  by  condemning  existing  methods  of  agriculture.  He 
takes  a  bit  of  ground  and  gets  busy.  When  he  has  multiplied  the 
kernels  on  an  ear  of  corn,  he  has  only  to  point  to  his  harvest.  Even 
a  tradition-bound  farmer  will  acknowledge  the  corn.  It  is  well 
to  remember,  however,  that  by  no  means  all  of  Burbank's  theories 
have  proved  successful  in  results.  The  farmers  are  wise  to  wait 
for  them. 

This  pamphlet  on  the  "Modern  School"  has  won  widely  spread 
attention  from  the  press  through  its  bold  attacks  on  existing  sub- 
jects and  methods.  Its  clever  assumptions  and  its  confident  dog- 
matism have  been  accepted  as  authoritative  revelations  of  the  hol- 
lowness  of  our  educational  establishments.  Latin  particularly  is 
subjected  to  attack  and  ridicule.  The  "Modern  School"  will  have 
none  of  it.  Curiously  enough  the  public  has  seemed  to  think  that 
this  was  a  new  and  courageous  move,  as  if  there  were  not  hundreds 
of  schools  in  the  land  in  which  no  Latin  was  taught.  I  myself  was 
graduated  from  an  excellent  scientific  school  without  Latin  as  long 
ago  as  1883.    It  is  humorous  therefore  to  see  the  "Modern  School" 
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winning  attention  by  this  already  long  tried  device  of  eliminating 
Latin.  Any  student  who  so  desires  may  go  to  a  school  without 
Latin  at  the  present  time. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  examined  the  utter- 
ances of  the  "Modern  School,"  I  wish  to  quote  a  few  typical  state- 
ments.    The  italics  are  mine. 

1.  "The  subjects  continue  to  be  acquired  by  children  because 
the  race  has  formed  the  hahit  of  acquiring  them,  or  more  accurate- 
ly the  habit  oi  going  through  the  form  of  acquiring  them." 

2.  "Most  children  struggle  painfully  and  ineffectually.     . 

The  best  of  them  succeed  fitfully;  most  of  them  never  succeed 
at  all." 

3.  "But  not  only  do  American  children  as  a  class  fail  to  gain 
either  hnowledge  or  power  through  the  traditional  curriculum — 
they  spend  an  inordinately  long  time  in  failing." 

4.  "Children  mechanically  carry  out  certain  operations  in  alge- 
bra, guided  by  arbitrary  signs  and  models ;  or  they  learn  memoriter 
a  series  of  propositions  in  geometry.  The  hollowness  of  both  per- 
formances— and  most  children  do  not  accomplish  even  so  much — 
ip  evident  the  moment  a  mathematical  problem  takes  a  slightly 
unfamiliar  form.  ...  It  cannot  be  that  this  training  through 
failure  is  really  valuable." 

5.  "It  is  passing  strange  how  many  ill-disciplined  minds  there 
are  among  those  who  have  spent  years  being  mentally  disciplined, 
now  in  this  subject,  now  in  that."  A  perusal  of  this  pamphlet  does 
raise  this  query,  assuredly. 

6.  After  astoundingly  misguided  choices  of  fragments  of  sta- 
tistics, there  is  this  outburst  of  song:  "It  is  therefore  useless  to 
inquire  whether  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  niathematics  is  valuable, 
because  pupils  do  not  get  it;  and  it  is  equally  beside  the  mark  to 
ask  whether  the  effort  to  obtain  this  knowledge  is  a  valuable  disci- 
pline, since  failure  is  so  widespread  that  the  only  habits  acquired 
through  failing  to  learn  Latin  or  algebra  are  habits  of  slipshod 
work,  of  guessing  and  of  mechanical  application  of  formulae,  not 
themselves  understood."  In  the  face  of  the  facts,  this  is  plain 
bombast. 

7.  "I  have  quoted  figures  to  show  how  egregiously  we  fail  in 
Latin."     .     .     .     "The  only  discipline  that  most  students  could 
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get  from  their  classical  studies  is  a  discipline  in  doing  things  as 
they  should  not  he  done." 

From  these  oft  repeated  assertions  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  "Modern  School"  sets  great  store  by 
them  as  spurs  to  the  great  awakening  promised.  It  is  therefore 
not  inconsequential  to  inquire  into  the  bases  upon  which  they  rest. 
I  declare  flatly  that  there  is  no  tenable  evidence  in  the  C.E.E.B. 
statistics  to  support  these  sweeping  and  smartly  expressed  asper- 
sions on  the  classics.  The  records  of  two  special  examinations 
taken  by  only  64  candidates,  each  are  flaunted  before  our  eyes,  and 
followed  by  the  sweeping  camouflage,  "I  have  quoted  figures  to 
show  how  egregiously  we  fail  in  Latin" !  It  might  be  in  the  mode 
to  inquire  by  what  process  of  training  in  "observational  sense  per- 
ception" a  mind  failed  to  notice  the  large  figures  1210  and  776, 
but  seized  the  little  number  64  twice,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all 
four  of  them  stood  in  the  same  column  and  all  within  the  space  of 
about  one  inch.  It  is  this  lamentable  delinquency  of  observational 
training  that  we  cannot  suffer  to  go  abroad  unchallenged  as  a  sym- 
pathy gatherer  for  the  hypotheses  of  the  pamphlet  that  emphasizes 
the  present  lack  of  "observational"  training. 

Here  is  the  record  of  the  C.E.E.B.  which  was  before  the  "Mod- 
ern School"  when  it  quoted  figures  to  show  how  "egregiously  we 
fail  in  Latin" : 

Latin  No.  of  candidates    Per  cent,  ratings 

(passed  60-100%) 

1.  Grammar    ;  .  .• 1098 68.8 

2.  Elem.  Composition 779 67.3 

3.  Second   Year    971  65.9 

4.  Cicero  &  Sight    1210 : 46.9 

5.  Vergil  &   Sight 776 61.1 

6.  Adv.   Composition 730 53.8 

B.  Caesar 212 .50.4 

C.  Cicero 64 23.4 

D.  Aeneid  I-VI    64 25.0 

M.  Elem.   Sight  Prose    15 '.  53.3 

'    '    P.  Adv.  Sight  Prose 39 .53.8 

-  '■    Q;  Sight  Poetry 21 33.3 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  Latin  B,  C,  and  D  were  given  for  the  last 
time  in  1915;  they  do  not  appear  in  1916.  The  percentage  of 
failures  nlay  readily  be  obtained  by  subtracting  the  figures  of  the 
report  from  100.  If  the  "Modern  School"  is  justified  in  choosing 
Latin  C  and  Latin  D  of  this  list  as  the  basis  of  its  sweeping  in- 
dictment of  Latin,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  It  appears  to  me 
as'  a  good  illustration  of  the  insidious  way  of  "doing  things  as 
they  should  not  be  done." 

Of  the  51  subjects  set  by  the  C.E.E.B.  in  1915,  Vergil  &  Sight 
stood  lYth  in  excellence,  and  Cicero  &  Sight  stood  33d.  Latin 
Grammar  was  6th,  Elem.  Comp.  was  9th,  Second  Year  was  12th, 
and  Adv.  Comp.  was  24th.  When  we  discover  that  below  Vergil 
&  Sight  stood  such  major  subjects  as  French  A,  Physics,  PI.  Geom., 
English  B,P1.  Trig.,  Chemistry,  German  B,  English  1,  Adv.  Alg., 
Math.  Al,  Sol.  Geom.,  El  Alg.,  History  Med.  &  Mod.,  Eng.  His- 
tory, Ancient  History,  Math.  A2,  Amer.  History,  and  English 
Literature,  not  to  mjention  the  smaller  examinations  in  French, 
German,  Drawing,  Music,  Spanish,  and  Geography,  we  are  astound- 
ed at  the  att_ack  on  Latin.  In  1916  the  results  are  more  favorable 
to  Latin,  for  Vergil  &  Sight  stood  3d  on  the  list,  and  Cicero  &; 
Sight  stood  15  th. 

In  1915  the  total  number  of  candidates  in  all  Latin  subjects 
was  59Y9  and  the  total  per  centage  passing  over  60%  puts  Latin 
7th  in  the  list  of  16  subjects  offered,  with  German,  Chemistry, 
Drawing,  Music,  Math.,  English,  Spanish,  Geography,  and  His- 
tory, all  below  it.  In  1916,  Latin,  with  11,000  candidates,  won 
third  position  in  excellence,  only  French  and  Botany  being  above 
it;  and  Botany  had  only  72  candidates.  The  case  against  Latin 
on  the  basis  of  these  statistics  is  absurd. 

8.  "The  curriculum  would  contain  only  what  can  be  shown  to 
serve  a  purpose.  The  burden  of  proof  would  be  on  the  subject,  not 
on  those  who  stand  ready  to  eliminate  it."  It  would  appear  to  the 
casual  reader  that,  in  the  case  of  the  classics,  "those  who  stand 
ready  to  eliminate"  them  have  already  proceeded  with  the  obse- 
quies of  elimination! 

9.  "Languages  have  no  value  in  themselves ;  they  exist  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  ideas  and  abbreviating  our  thought 
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and  action  processes."  "So  at  least  the  Modern  School  holds." 
Well,  it  hasn't  much  to  hold  in  that  dictum !  So  we  might  solemnly 
set  forth  that  the  fireless-cooker  "exists"  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  hot  food  and  abbreviating  our  coal  bills  and  stok- 
ing processes ;  but  we  should  not  venture  to  add  that  it  has  no  value. 
10.  The  achievements  of  the  German  Gymnasien  in  Latin  are 
slurred  over  in  this  way :  they  "appear  to  succeed  when  we  fail," 
but  it  is  due  to  "family  pressure,  social  pressure,  official  pressure" 
(one  almost  says  military  Prussia).  "Appear"  to  succeed!  That 
gets  me !  I  should  like  to  "lick  the  stuffin'  "  out  of  those  Germans, 
but  I  should  certainly  expect  to  see  some  Latin  tumbling  out  with 
it!       , 


American  Notes — Editorial 

The  addresses  given  by  distinguished  educators  at  the  winter  and 
spring  meetings  of  the  New  England  association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  were  notable  for  their  patriotism,  their  profound 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  world  war,  their  vision  of  the  chang- 
ing and  changed  conditions  affecting  the  schools  and  colleges,  and 
the  new  duties  and  tasks  confronting  educators  everywhere.  These 
addresses  were  stimulating  and  inspiring  in  the  extreme,  as  they 
fell  from  the  lips  of  the  speakers.  The  audiences  which  listened  to 
them  were  thrilled  and  the  contagion  was  measurably  extended  as  the 
hearers  scattered  to  their  homes  and  fields  of  labor  and  verbally 
reported  the  meetings  to  others.  The  printing  of  the  addresses  in 
this  number  of  EDUCATION  makes  them  available  to  a  much  wider 
circle,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  as  herein  presented  they  will  be  read 
and  pondered  by  a  very  wide  circle  of  earnest  workers  in  the  field  of 
education,  throughout  the  world.  We  are  very  glad  to  subordinate 
everything  else  in  this  number  of  our  magazzine  to  these  splendid 
addresses.  We  are  frank  to  say  that  on  the  whole  we  consider  this 
the  most  important  number  of  EDUCATION  in  the  entire  thirty- 
eight  years  of  its  interesting  history.  Truly,  as  some  of  the  speakers 
so  eloquently  pointed  out,  this-  is  a  new  age,  and  the  world  war 
has  made  us  conscious  of  new  ideals  of  life  and  service.  We  no 
longer  shall  be  satisfied  to  live  for  the  good  things  that  we  can  secure 
for  ourselves,  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  that  minister  to  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  few  and  the  fortunate.  We  have  gained  a 
new  conception  of  democracy.  We  are  fighting  for  freedom  in  the 
largest  and  highest  sense, — freedom  of  soul  rather  than  freedom  of 
body,  and  we  will  fight  till  the  last  ditch,  with  our  backs  to  the  wall, 
before  we  will  submit  to  the  domination  of  any  people  or  any 
government  which  justifies  and  practices  the  prostitution  of  the 
wonderful  revelations  of  modern  science  to  the  purposes  of  murder, 
rapine,  rape,  the  starving  of  prisoners,  the  bombarding  of  innocent 
women  and  children  while  worshipping  in  their  sanctuaries,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  catalogue  of  nameless  and  shameless  crimes  of  which 
our  enemies  have  been  guilty  and  in  which  they  have  gloried. 

In  bringing  in  the  new  age  and  establishing  the  new  ideals  the 
colleges  and  schools  must  bear  a  prominent  part.  It  is  indeed  evident 
from  the  high  character  of  the  addresses  which  we  now  print  and 
present  to  our  readers  that  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  institutions 
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of  our  land  where  the  youth  are  being  trained,  are  fit  for  the  job. 
We  have  a  noble  past  and  the  readiness  of  the  students  in  our 
colleges  to  go  forth  to  fight  for  their  country  and  their  ideals  is  an 
augury  of  this  great  new  coming  age.  The  publication  of  these 
papers  will  help  many  an  educator,  whether  University  or  College 
Professor,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  or  plain,  ordinary  teacher,  to 
find  a  larger  life  and  mission  in  his  chosen  calling  and  to  do  a  greater 
work  for  his  fellow  men,  in  the  new  world  that  is  about  to  be. 


From  every  part  of  the  country  come  reports  of  large  numbers  of 
teachers  leaving  the  schools  of  country  and  city  to  enter  some  primary 
or  secondary  military  service  of  the  country  or  to  engage  in  clerical, 
commercial,  or  industrial  occupations  at  salaries  or  wages  much  larger 
than  they  received  as  teachers.  Eeports  from  the  normal  schools  in- 
dicate that  the  number  of  students  graduating  from  them  this  spring 
will  be  less  than  last  year.  Unless  something  can  be  done  to  relieve 
the  situation,  the  places  of  many  trained  and  experienced  teachers  will 
be  taken  by  young  teachers  without  experience  or  professional  prepara- 
tion. There  are,  however,  in  the  country  scores  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons, mostly  women,  of  good  scholarship  and  professional  training, 
who  have  had  successful  experience  as  teachers  but  who  have  retired 
fro»m  active  service.  Many  of  these  might  render  valuable  service 
again  in  the  school.  As  a  means  of  relief  in  the  present  crisis,  I  recom- 
mend that  they  be  called  again  into  active  service  and  that  laws,  ordi- 
nances, and  regulations  of  8cho6l  boards  prohibiting  married  women 
from  teaching  in  the  public  gchools  be  suspended  or  repealed. 


The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  by  the  National 
Education  Commission  on  the  National  Emergency  in  Education  at 
its  session  of  April  12 : 

The  National  Education  Association  Commission  on  the  National 
Emergency  in  Education  and  Necessary  Readjustment  During  and 
After  the  War,  representing  thousands  of  loyal  and  patriotic  teachers, 
believes  the  practice  of  giving  instruction  to  children  in  the  common 
branches  in  a  foreign  tongue  to  be  un-American  and  unpatriotic,  and 
we  believe  that  all  instruction  in  the  common  branches  for  all  children 
in  every  state  in  this  union  should  be  in  the  English  language.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  the  instruction  in  the  common  branches  in 
both  private  and  public  schools  in  all  states  be  given  in  the  English 
language  only,  and  that  every  legitimate  means,  both  state  and  fed- 
eral, be  used  to  bring  about  this  result. 
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More  than  five  hundred  courses  will  be  offered  during  the  coming 
Summer  Quarter  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  opens  June  17 
and  closes  August  30.  The  First  Term  begins  on  June  17  and  the 
Second  Term  on  July  25.  Students  may  enter  for  either  term  or  for 
both,  and  the  courses  for  this  quarter  are  the  same  in  character,  meth- 
od, and  credit  value  as  in  other  quarters  of  the  year. 

The  coming  Summer  Quarter  will  afford  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  men  and  women  who  desire  to  complete  any  general  training  al- 
ready begun  and  secure  special  intensive  training  in  lines  immediately 
related  to  war  needs,  such  as  Military  Science,  Food  Conservation, 
First  Aid,  Spoken  French,  etc. 


The  war  activities  of  the  schools  of  Los  Angeles  are  described  in 
a  pamphlet  published  by  the  school  authorities  of  the  city.  The  pam- 
phlet treats  of  ethical  instruction  during  the  war,  training  of  workers 
for  the  war,  increasing  and  conserving  food  supplies,  making  of  prod- 
ucts, salvage,  art  posters,  and  announcements,  civilian  relief,  Liberty 
Loans,  drive  for  Thrift  Stamps,  cash  contributions  from  the  schools, 
cooperation  with  other  Government  bodies  and  with  public  and  semi- 
public  organizations.  This  enumeration  of  activities  may  prove  sug- 
gestive to  schools  in  other  places. 


The  lessons  in  Community  Life,  published  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  have  been  adopted  for  use  in  all  grades  above  the 
fifth,  including  the  high  schools,  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

In  the  department  of  household  arts  the  courses  in  cooking  have 
been  planned  to  teach  the  conservation  measures  advocated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  work  in  civics  and  history  has  been  reorganized  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasizing  the  duty  of  public  spirited  citizens  to  the  State. 

A  special  course  in  agriculture  has  been  organized  in  the  technical 
high  school  for  the  preparation  of  boys  for  work  on  the  farms. 

The  evening  schctols  have  offered  vocational  courses  for  training 
workers  for  various  kinds  of  technical  work  connected  with  war  pro- 
jects. 


^^. 


Devoted  to  the  Science,    Art,    Philosophy  and  Literature 
of  Education 

Vol.  XXXVIII.  JUNE,    1918  No.     10 

Sixth  Annual  Conference  on  Rural  Education 

Held  at  the  State  ISTokmal  School,,  Worcestee,,  Mass.,  Maech 
15,  1918.  Theme:  Teaching  the  Duties  of  Citizenship 
in  the  rueal  schools. 

"Men,,  my  brothers,  rrmn  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new; 
That  which  they  have  done  hut  earnest  of  the  things  that  they  shall 

do." 
"Not  in  vain  the  distant  beacons.     Forward,  forward  let  us  range; 
Let  the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of 

change." 

Address  of  Welcome 


Making  Citizenship  Training  Effective 

iWlLLIAM    B.    ASPINWAXE,    PRINCIPAL^    StATE    KoKMAL    ScHOOL, 

WoKCESTEE^  Mass. 

^iiiiiiiHiinaioi t*2E  subject  chosen  for  consideration  at  this  confer- 

I  ence  has  been  selected  because  of  its  appropriate- 
I  ness  to  the  critical  times  in  which  we  live  at  the 
I  present  day.  It  is  expected  that  the  discussion  of 
^iiHiiiiiiiiiaiaiiiiiiiiit^  the  theme  will  assist  teachers  and  school  authori- 
1  I   ties  to  gain  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  oppor- 

1  i   tunities  and  possibilities  of  training  for  the  duties 

4>iiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiHii[4»      !>    •.•         1  •  I  •  . 

of  citizenship,  and  m  consequence,  to  carry  on  more 

effectively  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  law  of  the  Common- 
wealth providing  for  this  training.*     It  is,  therefore,  the  timeli- 

•Chapter  169,  Resolves  of  1917: 

An  Act  to  Provide  for  Training  in  the  Duties  of  Citizenship  in  the  PnMic  So   '  nls. 
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ness  of  the  subject  that  is  particularly  to  be  emphasized  to  all 
who  are  charged  with  the  development  of  the  pupils  in  school  into 
good  citizens  of  the  future.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
it  has  been  easier  to  appeal  to  students  to  strive  for  higher  civic 
ideals,  never  a  time  when  it  has  been  more  natural  and  more  neces- 
sary to  stress  the  serious  and  the  vital  aspects  of  American  citizen- 
ship. .The  conception  now  most  apparent  and  most  worth  while 
in  the  minds  of  all  thinking  people  is  that  based  upon  training 
in  all  those  activities  by  which  the  individual  may  contribute 
to  the  social  and  community  conduct  and  responsibility.  This  is 
a  day  of  national  awakening,  when  the  spirit  of  the  country  is 
aroused  to  a  truer  realization  of  the  great  patriotic  opportunity  of 
a  people  newly  united  in  promoting  and  protecting  social  welfare. 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  has  recently  said  the  world  has  seen  a  mar- 
velous development  of  science  in  all  lines  during  the  last  two  gen- 
erations, an  extension  of  scientific  knowledge  which  in  these  latter 
days  has  turned  its  achievements  chiefly  to  the  discovery  and  inven- 
tion of  means  to  break  down  rather  than  to  upbuild  civilization, 
to  destroy  instead  of  to  conserve  life.  In  the  face  of  these  con- 
ditions, what  guarantee  have  we,  then,  he  asks,  that  the  future  use 
of  this  wonderful  knowledge  of  science  and  its  possibilities  shall 
be  turned,  as  it  should  be  turned,  to  the  promotion  of  social  welfare 
instead  of  to  the  continual  disintegration  of  civilization  and  the 
destruction  of  man's  most  treasured  possessions  of  happiness  and 
safety.  The  answer  is,  of  course,  evident  with  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, that  there  is  no  guarantee  unless  there  is  maintained  in  the 
world  a  high  standard  of  character,  unless  the  application  of  our 
scientific  knowledge  is  made  upon  a  basis  of  true  moral  principles, 
upon  a  firm  foundation  of  good  citizenship. 

It  is  peculiarly  fitting,  therefore,  to  strive  to  stimulate  the  efforts 
of  our  schools  to  instill  in  every  future  citizen  a  just  idea  of  the 
privileges,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  that  citizenship,  which 
he  must  assume.  The  appeal  is  thus  made  to  the  teacher  to  include 
in  this  training  all  forms  of  activity,  both  in  the  school  and  in 
the  community,  which  may  be  utilized  to  inculcate  good  civic  habits 
and  to  provide  instruction  in  the  needful  duties  of  good  citizen- 
ship. Although  not  a  little  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  this 
is  the  most  opportune  time  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  utilizing 
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every  possible  resource  to  accomplish  still  greater  results.  An 
inquiry  sent  to  one  hundred  schools  located  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
city  has  brought  to  us  the  following  facts  of  direct  interest  in  this 
connection : 

Teaining  fob  Citizenship  in  One  Hundred  Massaohijsetts 

Schools. 
'  One  hundred  per  cent  of  these  schools,  having  3,382  pupils  raise 
and  salute  the  flag  daily ;  74  per  cent  carry  on  citizenship-training 
by  means  of  duties  in  school ;  52  per  cent  by  means  of  duties  out- 
side of  school;  43  per  cent  in  the  form  of  direct  lessons;  13  per 
cent  through  demonstrations,  such  as  elections,  school  councils 
and  student  government;  and  74  per  cent  provide  regularly  for 
some  kind  of  training  in  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

Forms  of  Training  for  Co-operation  of  School  and  Definite 

Cltizensliip.  •        Communjty  in  Patriotic  Patriotic  Activities. 

^  Work. 

90    per   cent.  —  care     of  50    per    cent.^in    some  50  per  cent. — of  schools 

school    buildings    and  way.  take  part. 

grounds.  23  per  cent. — by  Parent-  50  per  cent. — purchased 

83  per  cent. — good  health  Teachers  meetings.  thrift  stamps. 

habits.  19    per  cent. — by   sales,  44  per  cent. — gave  money 

82  per  cent. — loyalty  to  fairs,  concerts.  for  war  relief. 

school  officials.  20  per  cent. — by    talks,  42  per  cent. — joined  Red 

76  per  cent. — obedience  lectures,  etc.  Cross. 

to  community  laws.  34   per  cent. — by  collec-  38  per  cent. — made  arti- 

71   per  cent.  —  respoHsi-  tion  of  money.  cles  for  soldiers. 

bility  for  school   pro-  17  per  cent. — by  evening  22   per  cent. — sent  arti- 

jects.  and  other  classes.  cles  to  soldiers'  camps. 

69  per    cent,  —  goodwill    17    per    cent by    com-  13     per    cent. — bought 

among  all  classes.  munity  campaigns.  Liberty  Bonds. 

52  per  cent. — school  and  7    per    cent. — by   other  5  per  cent. — made  sur- 

community     co-opera-  means.  gical  dressings. 

tion.  27  per  cent. — did  other 

33    per    cent. — perform-  things. 

ance  of  definite  duties. 

We  believe,  in  common  with  many  other  thoughtful  persons, 
that  the  actual  experience  of  an  activity  is  after  all  the  best,  if 
not  the  final  condition  of  gaining  the  ability  to  perform  it.  It  is 
the  experience  of  liberty  that  makes  men  capable  of  being  free, 
and  in  the  same  way,  it  must  be  seen  that  only  by  living  and  expe- 
riencing the  actual  activities  of  good  citizenship  can  a  person  de- 
velop effectively  into  a  good  citizen.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to 
consider,  with  this  end  in  view,  the  activities  of  the  school  and  to 
discover  how  they  may  be  utilized  for  this  kind  of  training.     Ee- 
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flection  tipon  the  matter  will  enable  teachers  to  perceive  that  it  is 
not  in  community  civics  alone  that  citizenship-training  has  an 
important  place,  but  that  many  other  subjects  also  lend  themselves 
very  naturally  and  effectively  to  it.  All  teachers,  therefore,  may 
perform  a  civic  and  patriotic  service  by'  emphasizing  the  aspects 
and  activities  of  their  w^ork  which  will  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  good  citizens.  These  activities  may  be  listed  and  thus 
brought  clearly  to  the  consciousness  of  teachers,  so  that  the  train- 
ing may  be  definite  and  purposeful.  As  suggestive  of  the  wide 
range  of  activities  that  may  be  so  utilized,  I  present  herewith  a 
list  that  bears  upon  (1)  the  spirit  and  habit  of  co-operation,  and 
(2)  the  sense  and  duty  of  responsibility.  In  a  similar  way  the 
appreciation  and  obligation  of  justice,  sympathy,  neighborliness, 
obedience,  social  service,  patriotism,  etc.,  may  be  stressed.  The 
field  of  training  is  large  and  rich  in  possibilities.  By  teachers 
who  have  enthusiasm  and  insight  and  judgment  much  can  be 
done. 

School  Activities  That  May  Be  Utilized  in  the  Training 
For  the  Duties  of  Citizenship. 
"We  learn  to  do  by  doing." 
I.    To  develop  co-operation: 

1.    In  school:  * 

A.  Co-operation  with  the  teacher  in 

a.  Protecting  school  property; 

b.  Caring  for  the  school  supplies  and  materials ; 

c.  Supplying  illustrative  material  for  class  work; 

d.  Keeping  the  blackboards  clean; 

e.  Picking  up  waste  paper ; 

f .  Watering  the  plants ; 

g.  Bringing  in  firewood; 

h.  Preparing  the,  school  lunch  and  serving  it ; 
i.  Assisting  in  the  conduct  of  the  school  and  of  the 
recitations  by  means  of  a  definite  organization  of 
the  students. 

B.  Co-operation  with  one's  fellow  students  in 

a.  Making  contributions  to  the  class  work  to  supple- 
ment the  lesson ; 
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b.  Doing  project  work  by  groups,  as  making  science 
apparatus,  drawing  maps  or  making  them  in  relief 

"  with  clay,  working  out  problems  in  practical  arts 
.     nature  study,  etc. ; 

c.  Dramatization  of  different  studies,  as  literature 
(acting  out  the  story,  writing  out  the  dialogue 
preparatory  to  acting  it) ;  arithmetic  (playing 
store,  making  measurements  and  estimates)  ;,  his- 
tory (representing  an  event  or  a  series  of  events)  ; 

d.  Writing  original  dialogues  and  simple  plays  and 
presenting  them; 

e.  Arranging  and  conducting  special  exercises  (physi- 
cal, literary,  dramatic,  patriotic,  musical,  on  holi- 
days, at  opening  exercise  periods,  on  exhibition 
days,  for  community  entertainments,  etc.)  ; 

f. -Carrying  on  school  clubs; 
g.  Assisting  and  protecting  the  younger  children. 
Out  of  school : 

A.  Co-operation  with  the  teacher  in 

a.  Caring  for  the  grounds,  walks,  trees,  shrubs,  flower 
beds,  etc. ; . 

b.  Preserving  good  order  on  the  playground ; 

c.  Serving  as  monitor. 

B.  Co-operation  with  one's  leaders  and  one's  fellow  stu- 

dents in  ' 

a.  Playground  exercises,  games,  drills,  etc. ; 

b.  Garden  work; 

c.  School  excursions,  as  bird  walks,  visits  to  industries 
and  historical  places,  science,  geography  and  nature 

.  walks,  trips  to  collect  speciments  for  study  and  for  • 
decoration  and  to  gather  illustrative  material. 

C.  Co-operation  with  the  civic  authorities  in 

a.  Supporting  the  firemen  and  the  fire  department  in 
the  disposal  of  refuse  and  in  the  use  of  matches ; 

b.  Supporting  the  policemen  by  good  conduct  on  the 
street  and  the  strict  observance  of  the  town  ordi- 
nances : 
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c.  Supporting  the  postman  by  conforming  to  all  regu- 
lations of  the  post  oflS.ce; 

d.  Learning  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  with  a  de- 
sire to  help,  about  good  roads,  voting,  town  oflB.cers 
and  their  duties,  the  church,  the  clubs,  the  school, 
the  industries,  the  sources  of  the  people's  wealth, 
their  ways  of  recreation,  the  agencies  of  public  ser- 
vice and  public  health,  etc.       , 

II.    To  develop  responsibility : 
1.    In  school : 

a.  Having  clean  face,  hands  and  nails,  carefully 
hanging  up  coat  and  hat,  keeping  pencil  out  of 
mouth,  not  wetting  jS.ngers  in  the  mouth  in  order 
to  turn  over  the  pages  of  books,  etc. 

b.  Cultivating  regularity  of  attendance,  punctuality, 
promptness  in  doing  work,  faithfulness ; 

c.  Having  charge  of  materials,  distributing  them,  col- 
lecting them,  keeping  careful  account  of  their  use 
and  consumption; 

d.  Acting  as  librarian  and  keeping  record  of  books 
as  they  are  loaned,  used,  returned,  etc. ; 

e.  Having  care  of  the  schoolroom  (arrangement, 
cleanliness,  decoration)  ; 

f .  Preparation  of  morning  exercises  by  selecting  songs, 
^    etc. 

g.  Serving  as  monitor  at  class  exercises  requiring 
leaders  with  special  duties; 

h.  Forming  clubs  and  class  organizati6ns  with  officers 
having  definite  duties; 

i.  Setting  standards  of  work  to  be  maintained;  also 
standards  of  attendance,  orderliness,  courtesy,  hon- 
esty, etc. ; 

j.  Protecting  school  property  from  injury  by  the  wrong 
use  of  knife,  pencil  and  chalk ; 

k.  Developing  the  sense  of  ownership  through  the  mak- 
ing of  articles  of  furniture  and  decoration  (school 
projects  in  manual  training,  in  practical  arts,  in 
drawing,  etc.)  ; 
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1.    Caring  for  an  aquarium,  watering  plants,  feeding 
pets  or  animals  brought  to  school  for  study. 
2.    Out  of  school: 

a.  Keeping  the  school  grounds  and  walks  free  of 
waste  paper  and  other  rubbish ; 

b.  Caring  for  flower  beds,  lawn,  garden ;  keeping  strict 
account  of  costs,  labor  and  receipts ; 

c.  Project  work  in  home  gardening,  dairying,  poultry 
raising,  cooking,  sewing,  etc.; 

d.  Forming  a  Students'  Civic  League,  with  the  definite 
purposes  of  protecting  public  property  from  injury, 
such  as  electric  light  bulbs,  fire  alarm  boxes,  hy- 
drants, etc. ; 

e.  Organizing  one's  fellow  students  for  school  excur- 
sions and  assigning  specific  duties  to  each,  requir- 
ing planning,  preparation  and  execution. 

f.  Conducting  entertainments,  concerts,  etc.,  to  which 
the  parents  are  invited; 

g.  Assisting  in  campaigns  for  Red  Cross,  Liberty 
Bonds,  War  Saving  Stamps,  etc. ; 

h.  Earning  money  and  keeping  a  record  of  amounts 
expended  and  saved. 
This  might  be  called  the  Plattsburg  idea  of  ^earning  the  duties 
of  citizenship  by  actually  performing  those  duties.  Soldiers  are 
l)eing  trained  by  doing  in  the  oemtonments  the  things  that  soldiers 
must  do,  aviators  are  being  trained  by  actual  experience  with  air- 
planes and  with  flying  in  them,  marines  and  naval  men  are  being 
trained  by  performing  the  duties  of  seamen.  May  we  not  profit- 
ably take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  any  one  of  these  classes  of  patri- 
otic servants  and  ask  the  schools  to  train  citizens  by  giving  the 
students  more  and  more  the  experience  of  performing  duties  that 
are  themselves  the  duties  of  good  (citizenship. 


The  Lesson  of  the  Obligation  of  Citizenship 

Dk.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Harvard  University. 

(!N'ote. — The  stenographer  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  hear  the 
opening  sentence  of  the  address.) 

f  """"""°""""""'tE  are  aU  citizens  in  common.  Even  this  woolly  per- 
I  \T[T  I  soil  who  has  just  come  in  (referring  to  Dr.  Web- 
I  yV  =  iter's  dog)  enjoys  some  of  the  privileges  of  this 
I  I   municipality,   I  understand.     We  are  all  citizens 

^]iiiiii laiHiiiiiiiiic^  alike ;  whatever  our  pursuits,  our  opportunities,  our 

I  I    engagements,  we  come  down  to  precisely  the  same 

I  I   level  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.     We  have  the  same 

4]UIIIIIIIIIIDIIIIIHIIIIIC<i>  -T  •-,•.  1  -I  i>  •,•  1* 

responsibility,  the  same  advantages  irom  citizenship, 
the  same  opportunities,  the  same  right  to  appeal  to  our  govern- 
ment, and  the  ^ame  underlying  and  perpetual  obligation  to  support 
that  government.  We,  of  the  teaching  profession,  have  a  special 
responsibility,  because  we  are  charged  by  private  or  public  author- 
ity to  instill  into  the  minds  of  growing  youth  principles  of  right- 
eousness, and  especially  the  principles  of  patriotic  citizenship,  a 
sense  of  membership  and  of  obligation. 

We  are,  therefore,  especially  sensitive  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  citizen.  Of  course,  it  is  city-zen,  exactly  as  politicimi  indi- 
cated originally  the  man  that  lived  in  the  polis — in  the  city.  In 
Greek  and  Koman  times,  the  original  state  was  a  city,  and  so  proud 
were  those  -citifiers  of  their  superior  position  that,  in  the  course 
of  time,  when  Christianity  came  along,  the  refined  inhabitants  of 
the  city  accepted  the  new  religion,  while  the  "pagans,"  the  rural 
population,  in  the  outer  regions,  the  commuters  of  their  time,  con- 
tinued in  the  old  faith,  which  made  the  distinction  between  the 
Christian  and  the  pagan.  The  city  to  which  the  citizen  belonged 
is  embedded  in  literature,  and  especially  in  ancient  literature. 
We  find  it  mentioned  in  the  Bible — "A  city  set  on  a  hill  cannot 
be  hid" ;  "Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city." 

Indeed,  the  word  came  to  imply  a  world  city.  We  do  not  realize 
that  when  we  speak  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  theory  was  that 
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there  was  no  government  except  within  the  precincts  of  the  city 
of  Rome.  Under  the  republic  the  Roman  citizens  who  were 
there  on  voting  day  participated  in  the  government,  and  no  others. 
All  the  re^t  of  the  Roman  world  was  made  tributary  to  that  one 
world  city;  and  thus  grew  up  that  idea  of  centralized  power  and 
authority  and  that  conception  of  the  imperial  right  of  a  fraction 
of  a  nation  to  lay  down  principles  and  to  require  performances 
from  the  remaining  citizens.  In  our  time,  the  notion  of  the  city 
as  the  governing  community  has  now  given  way  to  that  of  the 
great  territorial  state,  in  which  cities  are  embodied.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  we  have  not  a  single  city-state  in  the  United  States, 
the  nearest  approach  being  in  Rhode  Island,  with  its  large  predom- 
inant city  of  Providence.  The  great  city  of  ISTew  York,  having 
a  population  greater  than  that  of  several  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  is  only  a  part  of  the  State,  and  is  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
State  as  a  whole. 

That  idea,  then,  of  the  city  underlies  all  our  conceptions  of  citi- 
zenship and  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  The  imperial 
notion  is,  of  course,  that  the  state  is  one  thing  and  the  citizens- 
another — that  the  citizen  exists  because  the  state  made  him  and 
because  the  state  needs  him.  The  word  subject,  as  still  used  tech- 
nically in  English  law,  looks  on  the  individual  as  being  subject 
to  and  controlled  by  the  powers  above. 

At  the  very  bottom  of  the  discussion  of  citizenship  must  be 
laid  the  foundatiop.  democratic  idea  that  the  citizen  is  an  indi- 
vidual; that  a  state  is  a  gathering  of  citizens,  is  made  up  of  citi- 
zens. It  exists  for  the  citizens,  and  not  for  any  magic  in  itself. 
The  citizen  serves  the  state  because  he  serves  his  brethren,  because 
he  is  associated  with  them.  In  our  conception,  men  gather  together 
in  a  state  in  order  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  free  government. 
Today  we  can  see  into  what  depths  the  human  mind  can  fall  if 
it  bases  its  conception  of  the  organization  of  society  upon  the  state 
instead  of  upon  the  individual.  We  are  witnesses  of  the  dreadful 
overcoming  of  the  mental  and  moral  sense  of  an  over-educated  and 
over-speciali:5pd  people — ^namely,  the  Germans. 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  a  considerable  number  of  books 
embodying  the  statements  of  the  Germans  themselves  as  to  what 
tliey  consider  the  ideals  of  the  state.     Thus,  the  renowned  Treit- 
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scKke  says  that  a  state's  highest  law  is  that  of  self-assertion;  that 
of  all  political  sins  the  worst  is  weakness;  it  is  the  sin  against 
"the  Holy  Ghost."  He  lived  for  the  state ;  he  lived  to  create  that 
conception  of  a  state  which  has  no  soul,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
Juggernaut,  nothing  but  a  great  beast  which  is  composed  of  ele- 
ments and  units  and  atoms;  which  is  made  up  of  human  beings, 
and  moves  forward  for  its  own  purposes  and  rides  down  everyone 
that  opposes  it.  I  once  sat  as  a  student  at  the  feet  of  Treitschke, 
and  to  me  he  seemed  a  very  dense  and  opiniated  German  professor, 
lecturing  all  wrong  on  English  history.  I  ventured  to  write  him 
a  letter,  pointing  out  twenty-eight  errors  in  his  statements  about 
English  history — to  which  he  never  made  reply.  He  occasionally 
said  that  "If  you  want  to  know  where  the  state  is,  inquire  whom 
the  army  obeys."  In  Germany  the  army  obeys  a  small,  self-selected 
group  of  persons  gathered  about  the  Emperor. 

l!^ow  we  have  a  better,  a  higher  idea  of  citizenship  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  a  conception  of  citizenship  which  enlarges  the 
individual  and  make  the  state  his  creature,  instead  of  making  him 
the  creature  of  the  state.  We  are  all  teachers  of  the  subject, 
whether  we  will  or  no,  and  as  teachers  we  recognize  at  the  start  the 
great  distinction  between  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and  the  obli- 
gations, of  the  citizen,  the  two  fitting  exactly  together,  two  halves 
of  the  same  perfect  sphere. 

The  rights  of  the  American  citizen  are  to  be  found  set  forth 
in  the  bills  of  rights  of  the  State  constitutions,  in  the  amendments 
to  the  Federal  constitution,  and  in  parts  of  its  text;  but  they  are 
deeper  than  that.  Our  forefathers  tried  to  make  constitutions  that 
woud  ensure  the  rights  which  citizens,  in  their  view,  already  en- 
joyed, and  which  every  human  being  ought  to  enjoy. 

First  of  all,  comes  the  great  right  of  freedom,  so  precious,  so 
elevated  that  we  hardly  realize  it.  We  go  and  we  come  because 
we  know  no  other  way.  A  half  century  ago  we  purged  the  nation 
of  that  enormous  wickedness  and  folly,  human  slavery,  under 
"which  a  part  of  the  community  insisted  upon  its  moral  duty,  as 
well  as  legal  and  physical  right,  to  compel  others  to  follow  its 
bidding.  It  was  exactly  as  Emerson,  says :  "When  you  put  a  chain 
around  a  slave,  you  put  the  other  end  around  your  own  neck." 
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iWhen  that  chain  was  broken,  all  the  other  people,  the  white  people 
of  the  whole  country,  were  released  from  burdens. 

This  freedom  to  move  about,  this  freedom  from  the  restraint  of 
another,  is  one  of  the  most  precious  boons  possible  for  mankind. 
It  involves  the  freedom  of  livelihood,  the  freedom  to  choose  the 
pursuit  that  you  think  best  adapted  to  you,  in  which  you  can  have 
the  most  happiness  and  advantage.  Freedojn  involves  also  a  scru- 
pulous observation  of  justice  in  the  quarrelt  of  men  with  men  and 
in  the  relations  of  the  state  to  the  individual.  It  means  that  every 
one  of  us  has  access  to  the  courts  and  the  privilege  of  trial  by  jury, 
and  is  absolved  from  degrading  and  brutal  and  cruel  punishments. 
The  right  of  the  citizen  is,  first,  to  be  free  to  move,  to  come,  to  do. 
You  all  know  Lindley  Murray's  splendid  definition  of  the  verb, 
"To  be,  to  do,  or  to  suffer."  Under  the  rights  of  freedom  we  are 
relieved  from  suffering ;  we  can  be  and  do. 

Again,  one  of  the  great  groups  of  rights  is  concerned  with  the 
protection  of  persons  and  property.  As  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts 
and  of  the  United  States,  you  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
police,  of  the  militia,  and  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  You 
are  protected  from  the  robber;  you  are  protected  from  the  thief; 
you  are  protected  from  the  man  who  by  legal  means  tries  to  take 
away  your  property  or  to  deprive  you  of  your  personal  rights. 
^Furthermore,  the  citizen  of  a  city  carries  with  him  an  atmosphere, 
an  aura,  of  his  own  country  when  he  goes  abroad.  Saint  Paul 
said,  "I  am  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city" — meaning  Tarsus.  And 
he  said  again,  "I  am  a  Roman  citizen."  In  like  manner  every. 
American  is  a  citizen  of  this  great  and  powerful  republic,  and 
wherever  he  goes  he  carries  with  him  that  idea  of  protection. 

An  incident  of  citizenship  to  many  persons,  though  not  in  itself 
treated  as  a  right  (that  is,  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  gained),  is  the 
right  of  suffrage,  the  right  to  participate  in  the  government,  not 
given  to  the  immature,  not  given  to  criminals,  in  many  states  not 
given  to  illiterates;  a  precious  right  which  somebody  must  have 
or  there  is  no  democracy.  In  this  respect  we  may  favorably  com- 
pare this  country  with  Germany.  Germany  has  universal  suffrage 
for  the  Reichstag,  only  the  representation  of  the  cities  was  assigned 
forty  years  ago,  and  in  the  irregular  growth  of  the  country  the 
<;ommercial  cities  have  been  neglected.     They  have  still  too  small 
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a  representation;  a  man  who  lives  in  Berlin  or  Dusseldorf  has 
virtually  only  half  a  vote,  and  one  living  in  the  rural  parts  of 
Pnissia  may  have  all  the  power  of  two  votes. 

Again,  it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  most  citizens  to  hold  office, 
if  they  are  thereunto  chosen  or  appointed.  To  be  a  citizen  of 
a  powerful  country  like  the  United  States,  with  an  immense  popu- 
lation, with  great  wealth,  with  a  potentiality  of  promise,  is  a 
precious  thing,  and  tlje  more  you  go  about  the  world  outside  the 
limits  of  your  own  country,  the  more  you  feel  it,  because  you 
always  have  the  right  to  appeal  back  to  your  government  for  pro- 
tection. Further,  to  be  a  member  of  a  highly  organized  unit  like 
ours,  in  which  every  effort  has  been  made  for  more  than  a 
century  to  equalize  and  distribute  the  rights  and  privileges,  is  a 
precious  heritage  for  us  and  for  our  children. 

In  our  enjoyment  of  citizenship,  and  in  teaching  citizenship, 
we  must  never  forget  the  obligation  side,  the  list  of  things  that 
a  man  or  a  woman  must  do  as  a  citizen,  and  without  the  doing  of 
which  one  is  not  morally  entitled  to  these  blessed  protections  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  These  obligations  include  obedience  to 
laws — ^laws  duly  made,  even  though  they  may  not  be  in  accord- 
ance with  what  we  prefer.  They  must  be  obeyed,  or  we  are  not 
good  citizens.  The  observation  of  other  people's  rights  is  another 
duty,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  obligation  of  every  good  citizen  to  give 
every  other  citizen  a  chance.  The  payment  of  taxes  is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  support  of  the  government,  and  without  this  it  is 
impossible  to  organize  and  carry  on  the  affairs  of  state.  Personal 
military  service  is  obligatory  for  every  able-bodied  man,  according 
as  he  may  be  selected ;  that  is,  it  is  for  the  government  to  decide 
what  general  classes  of  those  men  shall  be  chosen — and  I  take  it 
that  before  this  war  is  over  we  shall  discover  that  women  are 
equally  liable  to  a  service  of  a  military  nature,  such  as  conditions 
allow,  in  behalf  of  the  common  country,  we  shall  then  discover 
that  the  state  has  this  same  right  to  draw  upon  any  one  capable 
of  rendering  service  to  his  or  her  country. 

The  good  citizen,  furthermore,  is  bound  to  give  loyal  support 
to  his  government  in  difficulties  with  other  governments.  That 
does  not  mean  that  you  must  approve  everything  done  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  by  Congi-ess,  or  by  the  courts,. 
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or  by  the  governor,  or  by  the  legislature;  it  means  that  you 
are  to  stand  behind  the  effort  of  your  country  to  protect  the  rights 
of  its  citizens  and  protect  the  national  influence.  That  is,  in 
general,  beside  the  specific  obligation  to  do  and  to  pay,  to  render 
service,  there  is  this  unwritten  bond  that  the  good  citizen  shall 
make  the  democracy  a  success^  shall  work  in  harness  along  with  his 
fellows,  shall  find  the  means  of  settling  disputes,  and  shall  not 
organize  in  groups  concerned  only  with  his  own  advantage.  We 
are  members  of  one  another  in  the  political  state. 

'  ]Srow,  in  thinking  of  this  subjecct  and  the  teaching  of  it,  it  is 
worth  while  to  observe  that  there  are  peculiarities — mostly  pecu- 
liar advantages — of  American  citzenship,  of  which  we  have  a  right 
to  boast.  The  first  of  these  is  the  great  principal  of  equality  be- 
fore the  law.  That  seems  to  us  obvious.  We  know  no  other  sys- 
tem. If  you  are  so  misguided  as  to  pick  a  pocket  or  rob  a  bank, 
you  will  have  to  go  to  some  court  like  any  other  pickpocket  or 
bank  robber;  there  you  will  have  the  same  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages as  anyone  else.  That  equality,  a  precious  gift,  is 
overlaid  in  many  countries  with  a  very  strong  democratic  flavor, 
by  artificial  inequalities  of  race  or  birth.  For  instance,  it  has 
been  an  unwritten  law  in  Germany  that  nobody  can  be  an  oflicer 
in  the  regular  army  unless  he  comes  from  a  certain  social  class. 
Usually,  no  man  can  expect  to  live  as  ^n  officer  unless  he  has  a 
private  income — perhaps  very  small.  Thus,  those  military  posts 
are  really  confined  to  a  limited  class  bearing  titles  or  possessed  of 
private  fortunes. 

Furthermore,  some  foreign  countries  have  been  cursed  with  a 
variety  of  courts.  In  the  middle  ages  there  was  "a  high  justice, 
a  middle  justice,  and  a  low  justice."  I  never  quite  understood 
whether  that  meant  the  height  of  the  gallows  which  might  be  used 
by  those  who  possessed  those  rights !  The  essential  point  was  that 
if  you  stole  a  horse,  you  went  to  one  court ;  if  you  killed  a  man, 
you  went  to  another  court;  if  you  burned  a  house,  you  went  to 
another  court ;  and  you  might  not  know  beforehand  who  would  try 
you  or  what  the  punishment  would  be. 

Again,  our  whole  theory  of  law  is  that  it  shall  be  general ;  that 
laws  shall  not  be  passed  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  class.  Fur- 
thermore, in  this  country  we  have  few  legal  distinctions  based 
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on  race.  If  I  were  making  a  perfect  and  complete  statement,  I 
might  mention  a  few  such  special  discriminations;  but  the  main 
principle  is  that  every  person  admitted  to  citizenship,  native-born 
or  naturalized,  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  the  state  in  which  he  resides.     , 

There  is  no  room  in  the  American  Constitution  for  race  distinc- 
tion, and  we  know  none  under  the  law.  The  distinction  made 
against  the  negro  race  for  so  many  years  has  been  swept  away,  and 
a  person  of  negro  blood  is  bom  to  the  same  privileges  and  protec- 
tions and  has  the  same  status  before  the  law  as  a  person  of  any  other 
race.  ISTor  is  there  a  distinction  of  occupation.  A  professional 
man,  a  working  man,  a  farmer,  all  have  the  same  status  before 
the  law,  and  no  one  can  claim  exemption  for  any  act  which  he  may 
commit.  That  state  of  things  has  obtained  in  most  European  coun- 
tries. The  greatest  result  of  the  French  Revolution  was  the  abso- 
lute cancelling  of  the  distinctions  of  law  between  the  different 
classes  of  society.  The  French  Revolution  did  not  break  up  the 
French  aristocracy,  which  still  prevails  in  France — the  right  to 
call  yourself  a  duke,  a  count,  or  a  prince  is  a  legal  privilege  given 
to  a  certain  class,  and  a  man  not  bom  to  this  class  may  not  use 
titles;  but  if  a  crime  is  committed,  the  noble  criminal  will  go  to 
the  same  tribunal  as  the  humbler. 

We  have  in  this  country  no  permanent  social  distinctions.  I 
daresay  social  distinctions  arise  automatically.  It  is  said  of  some 
mill  towns  in  IsTew  England  that  they  contain  eight  social  groups, 
none  of  which  is  on  calling  terms  with  any  other  group!  One 
thing  is  certain:  there  are  no  race  distinctions  that  cannot  be 
surmounted.  If  you  live  in  Germany  and  are  not  entitled  to  the. 
magic  prefix  "Von,"  you  are  on  a  lower  stage  of  society.  Every- 
one who  has  that  prefix  enjoys  social  privileges.  If  you  are  a  baron 
you  take  precedence  of  the  person  who  has  simply  the  "Von" ; 
and  if  you  are  a  prince  you  come  before  the  baron,  and  so  on.  In 
that  way  the  whole  population  is  laid  off  artificially  into  strata, 
into  castes. 

Well,  the  old  theory  of  the  British  nation,  of  the  colonists,  our 
forefathers,  was  summed  up  in  the  pious  statement  that  "To  the 
station  unto  which  God  hath  appointed  me,  therewith  to  be  content.'^ 
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That  is  contrary  to  the  Araerican  gospel,  which  is  that  nobody  is  to 
be  content  with  his  station  if  he  can  get  out  of  it.  As  between 
citizens,  that  means  that  there  is  no  door  of  opportunity  closed, 
that  the  poorest  child,  if  he  has  the  ability  and  is  anywhere  within 
the  reach  of  schools,  may  hope  to  advance ;  that  the  active  working 
forces  of  the  country  are  constantly  fed  from  all  the  sources  pos- 
sible. One  of  the  interesting  things  about  that  lack  of  distinction, 
a  matter  of  great  significance  in  our  rural  communities,  is  that 
tillers  of  the  soil  here  enjoy  a  different  social  system  from  most 
countries — even  England.  In  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  indeed,  in  most  European  countries,  there  is  a  peasant 
class.  Of  course,  this  peasant  class  is  sometimes  made  up  of  land- 
owners very  like  our  farmers ;  but  in  general,  when  you  say  "peas- 
ant," you  think  of  a  tiller  of  the  land  under  some  kind  of  dis- 
ability :  a  life  tenant,  who  never  has  any  hope  of  acquiring  land ; 
a  laborer  for  wages,  who  has  no  opportunity  of  altering  that  condi- 
tion. In  practice,  peasants  are  always  rather  looked  down  upon 
by  citizens  and  statesmen  and  exalted  folks.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  boy  or  girl  of  the  peasant  class  to  get  out  of  it  into 
lines  of  work  that  are  more  promising. 

We  have  no  such  class  in  America.  I  say  we  have  none,  though 
it  is  true  that  the  colored  population  on  the  Southern  plantations 
(which  is  one-third,  perhaps,  of  the  whole  negro  population)  are 
much  in  the  condition  of  the  peasant  class  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, because  they  are  lifelong  tillers  of  the  soil,  are  paid  Idw 
wages,  and  there  is  not  much  opportunity  for  them  to  get  away 
or  to  buy  land.  Furthermore,  we  see  plenty  of  peasants  from 
Europe,  who  have  had  no  experience  in  self-government  before  they 
came  over  to  this  country.  It  is  amazing  that  many  of  our  state 
governments  are  controlled,  or  highly  influenced,  by  those  wha 
have  had  no  experience  in  government  at  home,  who  came  from 
those  little  plots  of  ground  where  they  were  not  landowners.  Such 
people,  and  all  others  in  the  United  States,  have  an  equal  right  to 
rise. 

One  of  the  dangerous  things  in  our  social  conditions  at  pres- 
ent is  the  disposition  of  certain  groups  of  laborers  to  accept  what 
they  have  and  to  say,  "We  want  nothing  more,"  or,  "It  is  useless 
for  us  to  expect  anything  more,  and  we  will  work  out  our  destiny 
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as  a  social  group."  In  many  of  the  trades,  if  a  man  becomes  a 
foreman  lie  is  considered  a  traitor  to  his  order.  The  theory  is 
that  a  man  should  stand  by  his  union,  or,  if  he  is  promoted  to  be 
a  foreman,  he  should  remain  and  represent  the  men  rather  than 
the  employer.  That  is  a  dangerous  tendency,  against  which  works 
the -widespread  farmer  vote,  for  the  farmers  have  a  deep  sense  of 
the  desirability  of  keeping  open  the  avenues  for  change  from  one 
condition  to  another. 

We  are  here  particularly  to  consider  what  citizenship  may  do" 
for  and  through  the  schools,  and  particularly  through  the  rural 
schools,  and  I  propose,  therefore,  to  discuss,  first  of  all,  the  physi- 
cal basis,  of  good  citizenship.  That  is  a  new  thought  to  us.  Our 
conception  has  long  been  that  we  take  the  boys  and  girls  as  we 
find  them;  that  the  educational  system  of  the  state  is  under  no 
obligations  whatever  to  look  after  them  except  while  they  are  in 
the  school  building  and  during  school  hours.  It  rather  goes  against 
the  grain  in  our  cities  to  provide  meals  for  any  part  of  the  chil- 
dren, though  it  is  done  freely  in  the  European  countries.  Our 
idea  is  that  the  parents  are  responsible  for  the  ordinary  life  and 
health  and  moral  training  of  the  children. 

What  is  the  result?  It  was  my  fortune,  some  weeks  ago,  to 
spend  a  part  of  two  days  in  the  government  recruiting  ofiice  in 
Boston,  and  even  to  go  in  and  see  the  men  examined,  and  I  got 
a  new  idea  of  what  American  youth  was.  A  fine-looking  chap 
came  in  with  confidence,  plainly  expecting  that  in  a  few  minutes 
he  would  be  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
given  a  hasty  examination,  and  the  stethoscope  was  applied. 
Then  the  quick  remark:  "Put  on  your  clothes;  that  is  all!" 
In  one  case  they  did  inform  the  hearty-looking  young  man  that  he 
need  not  expect  to  live  more  than  three  months.  I  saw  two  or  three 
men  rejected  then  and  there,  who  ought  to  have  been  eligible  and 
were  not,  because  they  had  never  had  proper  health  training. 

In  this  respect  the  schools  have  a  responsibility.  The  city  and 
the  rural  schools  alike  are  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  the 
future  life  of  the  community.  We  are  bound  to  exercise  it,  or 
the  United  States  will  go  down.  Let  us  face  this  fairly ;  for  we 
cannot  fight  a  successful  war,  we  cannot  successfully  carry  on 
national  affairs,  imless  we  have  a  healthy  population,  and  that  is 
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what  we  appear  not  to  have,  judging  from  these  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  examinations  of  the  young  men  of  the 
nation.  This  lack  of  good  health  is  due  in  part  to  food  conditions. 
Americans  are  probably  better  fed  than  any  other  nation  has  ever 
been,  and  yet  there  is  both  waste  and  unscientific  eating.  We  do 
not  get  our  money's  worth — ^we  do  not  get  the  calories  to  which 
we  are  entitled. 

Again,  the  health  of  the  community  is  greatly  affected  by  the 
character  of  the  houses  in  which  many  people  live.  The  homes 
are  usually  better  in  the  country  than  in  the  city,  but  both  are 
often  subject  to  unsanitary  drainage.  Many  of  the  tenement 
houses  of  our  cities  are  a  curse  and  a  nuisance.  It  is  a  reflection 
upon  our  citizenship  and  government  that  we  should  allow,  year 
after  year,  millions  of  people  to  live  under  unsanitary  conditions 
— in  the  first  place,  because  it  means  that  their  children  will  not 
be  able  to  do  their  part  for  the  public,  their  sons  will  not  be  able 
to  become  good  soldiers;  second,  because  of  the  fearful  waste  of 
life;  and  beyond  that,  because  human  life  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
chance,  to  protection.  The  schools  are  bound  to  work  in  that  direction. 
They  are  already  moving  in  that  way  through  the  medical  service 
and  through  the  assignment,  particularly  in  the  cities,  of  medical 
and  dental  visitors.  The  rural  schools  must  take  it  up  eventu- 
ally. In  the  rural  communities  the  children  form  the  greater  part 
of  the  population.  They  have  the  opportunity  to  be  healthy,  and 
they  must  have  the  knowledge  necessary  to  keep  their  bodies  sound. 

Again,  we  must  make  our  school  sports  somehow  a  part  of  the 
physical  training  of  the  nation.  We  boast  of  our  national  game  of 
baseball.  When  I  went  to  the  district  school  in  Trumbull  County, 
Ohio,  I  played  the  national  game — one  old  cat,  first  bound,  and 
over  the  fence  was  out !  Everybody  played  it,  boys  and  girls,  and 
that  was  a  real  national  sport.  The  present  national  sport  of 
baseball  is  eighteen  people  on  the  diamond  and  eighteen  thousand 
people  sitting  on  the  bleachers  and  screaming  at  them — and  calling 
that  exercise!  Our  schools  must  reorganize  their  sports,  so  that- 
every  man  Jack  and  every  girl  Jill  shall  take  part  in  those  sports. 
The  dean  of  Harvard  College,  in  one  of  his  reports,  said  that  the 
football  men  would  remonstrate  with  a  new  player  "who  treated 
football  as  though  it  were  play."    We  must  do  our  sports  as  though 
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they  were  meant  not  simply  for  play,  but  to  make  men  and  women. 

Again,  all  the  military  training  of  the  last  year  has  proven  in 
a  way  which  can  never  be  set  aside  again,  that  military  training 
has  healthful  effects.  It  has  also  moral  effects.  I  know  this, 
because  I  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  two  men  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  I  know  they  are  much  better  set-up  young 
men  since  putting  on  the  uniform.  They  are  better  in  health; 
they  have  a  straighter  back,  more  elastic  muscles,  and  a  clearer 
eye.  I  believe  that  in  the  future  we  will  have  a  system  by  which 
all  able-bodied  young  men  will  profit  by  a  period  of  military  train- 
ing. I  wish  I  could  think  it  would  never  be  neccessary.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  accustom  young  men  to  discipline,  obedi- 
ence, cleanliness,  to  acting  together,  to  receiving  and  giving  orders. 
For  bad  health  is  unpreparedness  and  is  a  reflection  upon  us  and 
upon  our  system  of  education. 

ITowadays  people  are  calling  the  schools  to  promote  citizenship. 
Why  should  the  schools  be  held  responsible  for  citizenship  ?  Be- 
cause, in  every  grade  we  have  been  training  citizens  since  colonial 
times.  It  was  done  in  the  little  red  schoolhouse,  by  example  of 
the  schoolmaster  or  schoolmarm,  by  the  reading  of  patriotic  books, 
by  calling  the  attention  of  the  children  to  high  characters.  The 
teaching  was  mostly. indirect;  but  let  us  make  up  our  minds  right 
here  that  unless  we  can  through  the  schools  inculcate  and  enlarge 
the  concepts  of  citizenship,  not  simply  will  the  schools  lose  their 
hold  on  the  community,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  doing  what 
they  were  set  up  for,  but  the  nation  will  lose.  Look  at  Germany, 
in  which  country  for  a  hundred  years  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  use  the  schools  as  a  medium  for  pushing  certain  ideas  into  the 
minds  of  the  children,  and  so  pushing  them  that  a  German  child 
is  bound  from  the  first  day  of  his  school  life  to  feel  that  he  is 
superior  to  any  child  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  or 
America.  Take  Russia,  for  example.  The  country  just  now  seems 
to  have  gone  to  pieces;  but  they  are  a  wonderful  people,  and  we 
shall  live  to  see  Russia  reconstructed  as  a  nation — and  not  a  Ger- 
man nation,  either.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  present  downfall  ? 
Largely  a  lack  of  education.  They  are  an  intelligent  people,  but 
over  three-fourths  of  the  adult  people  are  illiterate.  As  a  com- 
parison, I  will  mention  that  there  are  parts  of  Germany  where 
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illiteracy  is  not  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  The  Russians  are  bound 
to  lose,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  lose,  unless  they 
can  teach  their  children  at  home  or  in  school — ^better  both  together 
— the  duties  and  the  responsibilities  and  the  dangers  and  the 
advantages  of  citizenship. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  main  defects  and  difficulties  of  education 
in  this  country  is  the  lack  of  uniformity.  That  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  say,  especially  in  Massachusetts,  where  we  have  the  ex- 
treme of  local  autonomy  on  the  subject  of  education.  In  the  first 
place,  unless  the  United  States  of  America  takes  hold  of  the  ques- 
tion of  education  on  a  great  scale  and  aids  in  efforts  to  readjust 
education  on  a  great  scale,  as  in  the  vocational  method — unless 
the  United  States  takes  up  the  whole  question  and  appoints  investi- 
gators and  sends  out  agitators  throughout  the  country — ^unless  the 
federal  government  takes  part  in  earnest,  the  country  will  never 
be  ready  for  war. 

I  was  told  the  other  day  by  someone  who  visited  a  camp  in  the 
South,  that  two  regiments  came  out  of  the  hills  in  Missouri  and 
Arkansas — two  whole  regiments  in  which  half  the  men  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  Can  you  make  soldiers  out  of  such  men  ? 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  schools  to  accept  this  movement  from  higher 
authority;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  local  authorities  to  accept  sugges- 
tions from  the  state.  We  are  making  a  great  mistake  in  this  com- 
monwealth that  we  do  not  follow  the  methods  which  have  been 
successful  in  other  states,  by  which  there  shall  be  a  state  system, 
and  every  unit  shall  be  held  up,  by  supervision  and  visits  of  inspec- 
tion, to  the  standard  that  is  laid  down  by  the  state  government. 
The  state  is  as  small  a  unit  as  we  can  deal  with,  and  in  that  pro- 
cess it  is  the  rural  schools  which  have  most  to  gain.  Large  cities, 
like  Boston  and  Worcester,  with  their  great  number  of  teachers, 
are  already  well-organized  units.  The  rural  schools  that  are  scat- 
tered far  and  wide,  most  need  the  support  and  the  aid  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  state  government ;  and  instead  of  finding  it 
a  hamper  upon  their  activity,  they  would  find  their  effectiveness 
increased. 

Again,  the  city  schools,  and  some  rural  schools,  are  bound  to 
do  something  that  we  are  not  doing  now  to  reach  the  races.  First 
of  all,  we  need  to  raise  the  negro  race.     Ten  years  ago  I  went 
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through,  the  most  backward  parts  of  the  South.  I  have  been  into 
remote  negro  schools,  and  white  schools  in  the  hills  that  were  not 
much  better,  and  I  know  that  proper  education  is  not  being  pro- 
vided for  the  negroes  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  South,  and  not  too 
much  for  the  whites.  Yet  the  South  is  doing  almost  as  much  for 
the  negro  as  we  are  doing  for  the  adult  immigrants  in  the  North. 

A  man  of  great  sense,  a  large  manufacturer  who  gets  on  remark- 
ably well  with  his  employees,  says:  "The  people  at  our  mill  are 
all  right  on  this  question  of  patriotism,  though  half  of  them  can- 
not read  and  write  English."  Is  it  a  safe  principle  to  depend 
on  citizens  who  can  neither  read  or  write  the  language  of  their 
country  ?  The  state  and  the  nation  must  take  this  matter  up,  and 
we  must  charge  ourselves  with  Americanization.  Our  American 
idea  of  education  is  that  it  is  a  table  spread — there  are  good  things 
all  the  way  along.  "Come  children,  sit  down  and  have  a  good 
meal !  If  your  father  and  mother  do  not  compel  you  to  come,  you 
will  lose  your  good  meal."  That  is  a  weak  appeal.  "Will  not  the 
teacher,  the  community,  the  state,  all  lose,  if  the  child  does  not 
accept  the  opportunity  of  education.  Education  is  not  a  voluntary 
service,  and  should  be  urgently  exacted.  The  duty  of  the  child 
to  go  to  school  and  profit  by  the  advantages  there,  is  like  the  duty 
of  a  young  man  to  go  into  military  service  when  his  country  needs 
him. 

A  few  specific  words,  and  I  shall  close.  How  can  we  practi- 
cally handle  this  question  of  citizenship,  especially  in  this  time  of 
stress  ?  Erom  many  different  directions  influences  are  working  to 
systematize  the  whole  subject  and  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
teachers  materials  that  may  be  useful.  I  have  brought  with  me 
a  few  of  these  means  and  will  leave  them  here  for  your  examin- 
ation, if  your  principal  will  eventually  return  them  to  me. 

In  the  first  place,  the  United  States  government  issues  a  series 
of  tracts,  with  which  many  of  you  are  familiar — such  as  the  War 
Information  Series,  most  of  which  may  be  had  on  application 
simply  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Any  teacher  who  will  send  to  that  address  will  get  the  whole 
bundle  or  most  of  them,  among  them  being,  "The  War  Message," 
"The  Great  War,"  "American  Interests,"  "The  Government  of 
Germany,"  "The  President's  Elag  Day  Address."     This  is  the 
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sort  of  thing  that  the  government  sends  out  and  desires  you  to 
have.  Your  superintendent  or  principal  can  get  them  in  quan- 
tities, by  asking  for  them. 

Again,  there  are  several  different  lists  of  books  available  on 
citizenship.  One  very  complete  list  was  published  originally  by 
the  l^ew  York  Public  Library.  It  has  been  republished  by  the 
Women's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  ^N'ational  Defence,  in  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.  This  has  lists  of  national  songs,  fighters  for 
freedom,  books  on  national  heroes,  the  fi'eedom  of  nations,  the  fall 
of  the  Bastile,  the  flag ;  places,  aims  and  ideals,  national  and  inter- 
national. These  lists  of  books  will  be  found  useful  by  the  teacher 
or  reader. 

The  ISTational  Security  League  also  issue  publications.  The  first 
is  the  Handbook  of  the  War  for  Public  Speakers,  in  which  you 
will  find  listed  a  Ten  Dollar  Library  and  a  Twenty-five  Dollar 
Library.  You  will  also  find  a  list  of  compendiums,  a  list  of  gov- 
ernment publications,  etc.,  most  of  which  may  be  had  gratis,  and 
the  superintendent  or  teacher  who  will  apply  to  the  ]!^ational  Se- 
curity League,  19  West  44th  street,  ISTew  York,  will  probably  get 
its  handbook,  which  has  been  issued  in  many  thousands. 

A  larger  book  of  the  same  type,  "America  at  War,"  is  also 
issued  by  the  League.  This  is  more  expensive;  if  you  really 
want  it,  ask  your  superintendent  to  ask  for  it  on  official  paper, 
and  I  should  not  object  to  your  mentioning  the  speaker,  who  has 
relation  to  the  book.  It  includes  select  lists  of  poems,  war  pic- 
tures, and  so  on,  and  contains  a  variety  of  classified  extracts  from 
articles,  giving  the  reasons  of  the  European  countries  for  the  war, 
the  character  of  the  German  government,  the  way  the  Germans 
carry  on  war,  and  the  necessity  of  organization  in  this  country, 
military  and  civilian. 

Again,  the  IvTational  Security  League  publishes  a  set  of  patriotic 
tracts — the  Patriotism  Through'  Education  Series.  And  this  little 
series  here,  the  Teachers^  Patriotic  Leaflets,  any  teacher  can  get 
on  demand.  One  of  the  numbers  in  this  set  was  prepared  by  the 
speaker,  The  Teacher  s  Primer  on  Patriotism,  a  very  brief  outline 
of  a  course  in  which  the  subject  may  be  approached  in  the  schools. 

The  time  for  us  to  approach  this  problem  of  citizenship  and 
the  teaching  of  citizenship  is  today,  because  "now  is  the  day  of 
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salvation" — if  we  make  the  salvation.  The  country  is  in  a  state 
of  terrible  danger — a  danger  that  we  hardly  realize  ourselves — 
a  danger  growing  day  by  day,  while  our  preparations  grow  to 
meet  it,  we  hope,  and  shall  keep  pace  with  it.  •  Children  and 
teachers  must  understand  something  about  what  it  means  to  have 
foreign  relations,  and  treaties,  and  wars.  We  must  understand 
and  teach  the  military  obligation  of  the  citizen,  his  absolute  duty 
to  give  military  service,  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  and  the  absolute 
duty  of  the  women  of  the  community  to  take  their  part,  so  far 
as  is  possible;  likewise  the  duty  of  the  whole  civil  population  to 
back  the  government  up  by  the  liberal  payment  of  taxes,  by  sub- 
scriptions to  loans,  and  by  supporting  the  great  national  societies 
engaged  in  this  great  war  work. 

The  time  for  "business  as  usual"  has  passed  by.  Within  one 
year  it  is  likely  that  we  shall  be  on  bread  cards — not  because  there 
will  be  a  scarcity  of  food,  for  none  will  starve  here.  We  are  not 
going  to  be  in  the  dreadful  danger  of  Germany  and  England  that 
"provisions  may  absolutely  fail,  nor  the  still  worse  plight  of  the 
Serbians  and  Montenegrians  and  the  Belgians,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  whom  have  actually  starved.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot 
have  business  as  usual.  We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  give  up 
many  things  that  we  now  have,  and  the  community  must  be  made 
to  understand  these  problems.  It  is  for  you  as  teachers  to  do 
your  part  toward  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
community  the  fact  that  we  are  now  engaged  in  a  great  and 
dangerous  war,  requiring  all  the  resources  of  the  country — men, 
women,  food,  munitions,  supplies  of  every  kind.  We  must  make 
the  people  understand  that  we  cannot  get  through  this  war  without 
the  fiercest  national  effort ;  and  that  the  highest  citizenship  is  that 
which  sacrifices  itself,  that  offers  itself,  for  "greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend."  That 
is  what  a  part  of  our  citizens,  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our 
flesh,  must  offer — their  very  lives — that  we  may  live  happily  and 
that  the  Great  Republic  may  endure. 


Purposes,  Sources  and  Methods  in  the  Teach- 
ing of  Citizenship 

Lewis   S.   Mills,   Agent   of   Connecticut   State   Board   of 

Education. 

f""""""°""""""|lTIZENSHIP  has  been  taught  by  far  too  many 
I  ^^  1  teachers  as  a  text  book  subject.  Only  a  year  or 
I  V^  i  two  ago,  in  driving  along  a  country  road  about  five 
I  I    o'clock,  I  overtook  a  boy  of  some  ten  years  hasten- 

^iiuirnuiiiDiiiiniiuiic^  ing  home  from  school.  I  took  him  in  and  asked 
I  I    him  why  he  was  so  late.     He  replied,   "Teacher 

|>...u.....»a...u.mHK|    ^^P*  ^®  ^^*^^  *.«  J^^^  «^^?^^-'.'      "^^^^  ^^  *^^*-" 
I  asked.      "Oh,  it  is  something  in  a  book  at  school." 

"Do  we  have  civics  outside  of  school  ?"    "I  don't  think  so,  Mister, 

unless  I  should  take  the  book  home,  and  you  bet  I  won't  do  that." 

This  is  an  example  of  the  wrong  way  to  teach  the  subject — 
second-hand,  from  a  book,  when  it  is  all  about  us,  in  every  home, 
along  every  street  and  in  every  gathering  of  people. 

The  call  has  sounded  from  President  Wilson,  from  Commis- 
sioner Claxton,  and  others:  Teach  Citizenship.  Teach  it  as 
you  have  never  taught  it  before  !  The  god  of  battles  calls  us 
to  teach  it  here  in  America,  nay,  to  live  it  as  we  have  never  lived 
it  before.  Save  and  serve;  think  right,  talk  right  and  act  right. 
Lo,  an  officer  at  Camp  Devens  has  been  sentenced  to  thirty  years 
in  the  penitentiary  because  he  does  not  think  right  and  talk  right. 
"What  a  lesson  to  place  before  a  class — thirty  years ! 

With  the  chaos  of  Eussia  before  us ;  with  the  alarum  of  Bolshe- 
vick  echoes  across  our  own  Kew  England  hills,  the  task  of  teach- 
ing citizenship  that  saves  and  serves,  that  co-operates,  that  does 
not  expect  something  for  nothing,  that  respects  humanity — ^becomes 
real.  While  "the  mailed  fist  and  the  shining  sword"  on  land  and 
sea,  and  from  the  air,  are  slaying  men,  women  and  children,,  it 
becomes  us  to  teach  that  might  does  not  make  right. 

In  these  solemn  days,  when  our  young  men  are  called  from 
home  and  from  friends,  called  across  the  ocean  to  fight,  and  very 
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possibly,  to  die,  for  the  things  we  belieye  and  teach,  we  can  make 
our  lessons  impressive  and  lasting.    We  can  make  them  effective 
and  living  in  the  hearts  of  the  children. 
John  G.  Holland  has  said: 

"Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound, 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 
And  mount  to  the  summit,  round  by  round." 
For  our  purpose  we  may  say: 

The  ideal  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound. 
Hence,  to  attain  the  results  desired,  we  must  deal  -Mth  the 
details  of  the  work  somewhat  as  follows,  and  in  doing  this  the 
work  of  the  usual  text-book  in  civics  is  of  little  value.  Swing  clear 
of  the  book;  let  no  child  think  that  civics  in  your  school  is  some- 
thing kept  in  a  book,  and  that  he  can  find  it  nowhere  else,  unless 
he  takes  his  book  home. 

The  following  work  is  for  all  grades,  but  emphasized  especially 
in  grades  one,  two  and  three. 

Right  Habits. 

In  this  work,  as  in  all  else,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  aim  or 
purpose.  The  story  is  told  of  a  man  traveling  through  the  country 
swiftly  in  an  auto.  At  the  fork  of  the  road  he  thought  at  first 
he  would  turn  to  the  right;  on  second  thought  he  decided  to  take 
the  left.  When  they  pulled  him  out  a  little  later  from  under  the 
debris  of  his  car,  and  asked  him  where  he  was  going,  he  said : 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  was  going  somewhere  mighty  fast." 

In  our  work  in  teaching  citizenship  it  is  necessary  to  know 
definitely  where  we  are  going. 

1.  Aim:  To  establish  right  habits  of  thought  and  action  in 
children  and  to  enable  them  to  project  these  habits  into  all  their 
activities. 

To  every  teacher  who  faces  a  school  these  aims  should  be  fore- 
most, day  in  and  day  out.  Amid  the  busy  hours  of  study  and 
the  happy  scenes  of  play,  keep  this  aim  in  mind.  So  adjust  the 
intricacies  of  study  and  of  recitation,  the  activity  of  play  and  the 
quiet  of  rest,  the  punishments  and  rewards,  that  daily  progress  is 
made  toward  the  right  habits  of  thought  and  action. 
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School  buildings,  school  books,  committees,  superintendents  exist 
to  bring  about  the  vital  contact  of  the  mind  of  the  teacher  and 
the  mind  of  the  pupils.  They  exist  thart  the  mind  of  the  teacher, 
like  a  live  electric  wire,  may  touch  and  cause  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  to  glow  and  sparkle  with  the  eternal  verities  of  life. 

2.  Content^  or  What  to  Teach. 

Ah!  Teach  habits  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  obedience,  regard 
for  others;  habits  of  appreciation,  helpfulness,  self-control,  hon- 
esty, truthfulness,  kindness  and  fair  play;  habits  of  faithfulness, 
modesty,  promptness,  co-operation,  punctuality,  thrift,  industry 
and  accuracy ;  habits  necessary  for  a  good  citizenship. 

The  list  is  not  complete,  but  if  the  children  you  teach,  and  the 
children  I  teach,  secure  these  as  their  habitual  equipment  for 
life,  we  shall  have  been  more  than  teachers  of  facts,  we  shall  have 
been  teachers  of  children. 

3.  Method,  oe  How  to  Teach. 

,  r  By  example  of  the  teacher,  of  the  children^  and  of  others. 

A  teacher  who  is  partial,  a  teacher  who  is  not  fair,  a  teacher 
who  is  not  tidy,  a  teacher  who  is  not  considerate  of  her  children 
and  who  does  not  set  an  example  ^v^orthy  of  imitation,  is  not  doing 
her  duty  to  the  children  in  her  charge. 

By  stories. 

For  Example — Obedience — Story  of  Raggylug,  in  "Lobo,  Rag 
and  Vixen,"  by  Ernest  Seton-Thompson. 

"Raggylug's  mother  partly  covered  him  with  some  of  the  bed- 
ding, and  as  she  left  him,  said :  'Lie  low  and  say  nothing,  whatever 
happens.'  'Soon  he  heard  a  rustling  sound.  He  was  not  a  baby; 
he  would  see  what  it  was,  even  if  he  had  been  told  to  lie  low.  So 
he  raised  his  head,  and  looked  into  the  face  of  a  great  black  snake. 
He  had  disobeyed,  and  here  was  his  reward. 

By  poems. 

For  example — Kindness — "Somebody's  Mother,"  by  Joy  Alli- 
son.    The  old  lady  totters  along  wondering  how  she  can  cross  the 
street,  when  a  boy,  the  gayest  of  a  troop  of  boys,  sees  her. 
"He  paused  beside  her  and  whispered  low, 
'I'll  help  you  across,  if  you  wish  to  go.'  " 

Say  to  the  class :  "What  boy  or  girl  is  there  who  would  help  an 
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old  lady  across  the  street?"     Call  for  reports  from  those  who 
have  helped  people  in  the  past. 

By  short  problem  stories  for  discussion. 

A  man  bought  a  ticket  from  Willimantic  to  Boston.  There  were 
many  people  on  the  train  and  the  conductor,  in  his  haste,  did  not 
take  the  ticket.     The  man  then  kept  the  ticket  and  used  it  again. 

Tell  this  little  story  to  the  class.  Tell  it  twice.  Then  raise 
the  question:  Was  the  man  honest  or  dishonest?  Did  he  receive 
something  for  nothing,  or  did  he  pay  for  what  he  received  ?  When 
this  has  been  answered,  press  home  to  each  one  the  following 
question :  What  should  you  have  done  ?    Why  ? 

By  pictures. 

For  example — Helpfulness — "The  Helping  Hand." 

Thrift— "The  Gleaners,"  by  Millet. 

The  influence  of  pictures  is  generally  far  greater  than  we  real- 
ize. The  story  is  told  of  a  boy  who  ran  away  to  sea  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  His  home  was  far  removed  from  the  sea  and  none  of 
his  family  or  friends  had  been  sailors,  nor  had  people  told  him 
stories  pertaining  to  the  sea.  Four  years  after  he  had  left,  his 
mother  received  a  letter  from  him,  saying: 

"Do  you  remember  that  picture  of  a  full-rigged  ship,  with 
every  sail  set  and  tossing  aside  the  foam  on  the  deep  blue  sea? 
You  remember  it  used  to  hang  in  my  room,  where  the  first  rays 
of  the  morning  sun  lit  it  up.  It  was  the  first  thing  that  I  saw 
when  I  awoke  in  the  morning.  It  was  this  picture  that  taught 
me  to  love  the  sea,  and  caused  me  to  steal  away  early^  that  June 
morning." 

By  opposite  qualities. 

.  For  example — Greediness  compared  with  generosity.  The  story 
of  King  Midas,  "Gold!  gold!"  compared  with  the  story  of  Sir 
Launfal. 

"N^ot  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share ; 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare." 

By  examples  of  waste  and  saving,  at  home,  at  school. 
I  To  use  paper  on  one  side  only,  wastes  50  per  cent. 

By  memory  gems. 

He  that  cannot  obey  cannot  command. 
He  who  steals  once  is  never  trusted  again. 
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Precepts  linger  Igng  in  the  mind  of  a  child  and  oftentimes  recur 
at  a  time  to  prevent  some  ill-advised  action. 

By  articles  from  the  daily  papers. 

Story  of  the  officer  at  Camp  Devens  who  has  been  sentenced  to 
thirty  years  in  the  penitentiary^because  he  did  not  think  right  and 
talk  right. 

By  ashing  children  to  perform  acts  exemplifying  the  desired 
habits. 

For  example — ^Helpfulness. 

"What  have  you  done  at  home  to  help  your  mother?" 

"How  can  you  show  her  you  are  helpful  ?" 

How  can  you  show  her  that  you  are  generous  ? 

By  reports  from  the  children  of  acts  they  have  observed. 

For  example — Kindness. 

"I  saw  a  man  driving  a  horse  up  a  hard  hill.  The  horse  was 
tired.  The  driver  let  him  rest  a  while,  then  asked  him  to  go  on. 
At  the  same  time  he  spoke  cheerfully  to  the  horse.  Soon  he  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  horse  had  not  been  whipped." 

Continue  this  work  for  character  through  all  the  grades — right 
habits  of  thought  and  action.  Use  longer  and  more  difficult  prob- 
lems, as  for  example,  the  following: 

WiLHELMiNA  Helena  Paulina  Maeia. 

Years  ago,  when  Wilhelmina,  Queen  of  Holland,  was  a  little 
girl,  she  was  called  Wilhelmina  Helena  Paulina  Maria.  As  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  King  she  lived  in  a  palace.  There  were 
many  servants.  All  the  servants  loved  Wilhelmina  Paulina  Maria, 
because  she  was  always  cheerful  and  kind  and  helpful.  If  it 
rained  and  she  could  not  play  out  of  doors,  she  was  content  to 
remain  in.  If  any  of  the  servants  were  in  trouble  she  did  her 
best  to  comfort  and  help  them. 

One  day  a  maid,  who  was  dusting  the  King's  audience  room 
in  too  great  haste,  knocked  down  and  broke  an  ancient  Persian 
vase,  a  vase  so  valuable  that  even  a  King  scarcely  had  enough 
money  to  buy  another.  The  maid  came  in  sorrow  to  Wilhelmina 
Helena  Paulina  Maria,  saying :  "I  have  broken  the  King's  Persian 
vase.  What  shall  I  do  ?  The  King  will  be  angry  and  discharge 
me." 
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Then  Wilhelmina  Helena  Paulina  Maria  was  sad  and  thought- 
ful. Together  they  'examined  the  broken  vase,  and  bit  by  bit,  with 
glue,  they  put  all  the  parts  back  in  place.  The  vase  looked  much 
as  it  did  before.  Days,  months  and  years  passed.  The  King  did 
not  notice  that  the  vase  had  been  broken,  and  the  maid  was  not  dis- 
charged. 

After  telling  the  story,  ask  the  following  question :  Should  "Wil- 
helmina Helena  Paulina  Maria  have  told  her  father  the  King  what 
had  been  done,  and  so  let  the  maid  be  discharged  if  the  KingJ 
wished ;  or  did  she  do  right  by  not  telling  him,  and  so  saving  the 
maid  from  being  discharged  ? 

Grade  4. 

I.  Aim. 

To  find  the  local  signs  of  government,  and  what  government  is. 

Matters  of  government  are  going  on  daily  all  about  us.  They 
may  be  studied  from  observation  better  even  than  from  a  book. 
When  studied  in  this  way  the  teacher  will  not  need  to  keep  the 
boy  after  school  to  study  civics  from  a  book,  but  will  send  him 
down  the  road  to  observe  the  selectmen  at  work  repairing  a  bridge. 

II.  Content. 

Some  of  the  evidences  or  manifestations  of  government  ivhich 
can  he  observed  as  follows : 

1.  Clothes,  food,  house,  yard,  family. 
These  lead  us  to  family  government. 

2.  Books,  schoolhouse,  teacher,  pupil,  committee,  attendance. 
These  lead  us  to  school  government. 

3.  Sign  post,  guide  post,  tree  warden,  town  farm,  town  hall^ 
roads  and  bridges,  selectmen. 

These  lead  us  to  town  government. 

4.  County  court  house,  county  jail,  county  sheriff,  county  com- 
missioners. 

These  lead  us  to  county  government. 

5.  Automobile  laws,  school  attendance  laws,  state  roads,  gov- 
ernor," state  flag,  state  capitol. 

These  lead  us  to  state  government. 

6.  Postage  stamps,  rural  and  village  letter  carriers,  draft  rule^ 
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game  protection,  post  office,  postmaster,  mail,  mail  cars, 
president,  money. 

These  lead  us  to  national  government. 
7.    City  hall,  police,  traffic  officers,  street  lights,  fire  company, 
fire  engine. 

These  lead  us  to  city  government. 
Practically  all  children  live  under  the  first  six  forms  of  govern- 
ment.   Those  who  live  in  boroughs  or  cities,  live  under  seven  forms 
of  government. 

The  children  of  Grade  4  are  not  too  young  to  observe  and  classify 
these  things  in  their  minds. 
III.     Method. 

The  method  is  inductive,  through  observation  and  investigation. 
Have  children  observe  and  report.  Classify  the  data  and  build 
up  the  information  day  by  day.  Refer  to  books  to  confirm  obser- 
vation. 

Lead  pupils  to  see  that  government  is  the  people  doing  some- 
thing. 

Grade  5. 

I.  Aim. 

To  find  out  the  purpose  of  government. 

II.  Content. 

By  observation  we  find'  that  there  are  doctors,  health  officers, 
and  laws  regarding  health,  hence,  we  see  that  one  purpose  of  gov- 
ernment is  health  protection. 

We  observe  that  there  are  police  who  arrest  those  who  steal, 
that  there  are  laws  against  damaging  property,  that  there  are 
courts  in  which  to  try  offenders,  and  jails  and  prisons  in  which 
to  confine  them;  hence,  another  purpose  of  government  is  prop- 
erty protection. 

We  observe  traffic  officers  at  busy  street  crossings ;  there  are  rules 
about  driving  on  public  roads ;  there  are  constables,  bailiffs,  police 
and  sheriffs  to  arrest  those  who  attack  others,  or  who  slander  others ; 
hence,  the  third  pur-pose  of  government  is  personal  protection. 

We  observe  that  people  have  a  right  to  own  property ;  that  boys 
and  girls  have  a  right  to  go  to  school,  to  pass  along  the  streets,  and 
to  enter  certain  public  places  at  proper  times,  and  to  do  many  other 
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things  too  numerous  to  mention 'here ;  hence,  the  fourth  purpose 
of  government  is  to  secure  and  protect  rights. 

We  list  the  many  things  we  use  daily,  such  as  roads,  sidewalks, 
bridges,  post  office,  library,  school,  street  lights,  newspapers,  water 
power,  trolley,  stores,  and  other  things.  All  these  things  are  made 
possible  by  law  and  order ;  hence,  the  fifth  purpose  of  government 
is  to  secure  advantages  and  conveniences  that  one  family  alone 
could  not  afford.  Have  the  children  list  these  things  as  far  as  they 
can  be  found  in  the  community. 

We  may  also  infer,  from  our  observation,  that  many  people 
would  refuse  to  contribute  toward  these  advantages  and  conven- 
iences, unless  the  voice  of  the  law  said,  ''Thou  shalt." 

It  now  becomes  very  clear  that  government  is: 

1.  The  people  doing  something,  or 

2.  The  voice  of  all  the  people  speaking  to  each  one  of  us. 
[II.     Method. 

As  indicated,  the  method  is  by  observation  and  reports.  Much 
time  may  be  taken  in  class  on  discussion  of  the  reports,  and  notes 
may  be  made  and  kept  by  each  pupil. 

Topics  like  the  following  may  be  assigned  for  notebook  work : 

1.  List  the  services  your  family  receives  from 

a.  School. 

b.  Town. 

c.  County. 

d.  State. 

e.  ISTation. 

f.  City. 

2.  List  the  services  you  received  yesterday  from  the  town, 
county,  state,  nation,  city. 

Gkade  6. 

I.  Aim. 

To  learn  what  the  home,  school,  town,  county,  borough  and  city 
laws  are,  and  how  they  are  carried  out. 

II.  Content. 

1.  Schools — Kinds,  district,  tovm.  and  state  laws  affecting 
schools.  Duties  of  committee,  teachers,  pupils,  parents  and 
superinendent. 
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2.  Town — Copies  of  votes  passed  at  town  meeting.  Office  of 
town  clerk.  Prescribed  duties  of  all  town  officers ;  also,  how 
and  when  elected. 

3.  Borough — Borough  charter,  borough  votes.  Duties  of  all 
borough  officers. 

4.  City — City  charter,  city  ordinances.  Prescribed  duties  of 
city  officials. 

5.  County — Laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  liquors.  Secure  a 
copy  from  County  Commissioners.     State  statutes. 

III.     Method. 

The  work  has  been  too  long  confined  to  that  text-hooTc  mentioned 
at  the  opening  of  this  address.  Use  that  book  as  reference  only. 
Secure  all  the  original  papers  and  documents  possible.  Every 
teacher  should  have,  as  reference  in  the  school,  a  copy  of  the  state 
statutes,  a  copy  of  the  charter  and  the  revised  ordinances  of  the 
nearest  city,  a  copy  of  the  nearest  borough  charter,  and  should  visit 
the,  town  clerk's  office  in  her  local  town  and  copy  some  of  the  votes 
of  the  local  town  meeting.  Have  notices  copied  from  the  public 
signpost. 

Secure  Copies  of  school  reports,  town  reports,  borough  reports, 
city  reports,  and  any  data  possible  respecting  county  work. 

Ask  pupils  to  watch  the  daily  papers  for  school,  town,  borough 
and  city  news. 

Ask  pupils  to  observe  on  the  way  to  and  from  school,  all  civic 
activities  possible. 

Visit  town  meeting,  town  clerk's  office,  city  hall,  county  court 
house  with  the  pupils. 

Pictures  of  new  buildings,  bridges  and  other  improvements  may 
be  cut  out  from  the  daily  papers.  Also  pictures  of  candidates  for 
office  and  those  elected  to  office. 

Have  the  borough  and  city  charters  read  in  clase.  Have  the 
several  reports  read  and  discussed  in  class.  Teach  pupils  how 
to  find  any  law  in  the  state  statutes. 

Bring  out  all  possible  ways  the  school,  town,  county,  l)orough 
and  city  aid  the  individual  families,  and  all  the  ways  these  same 
families  are  under  obligation  to  the  respective  governments. 

Bring  home  the  personal  question  to  every  hoy  and  every  girl 
in  your  school:  "In  what  way  can  I  aid  the  governments  under 
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wiiicli  I  live  ?"     Have  pupils  list  as  many  ways  as  they  can ;  have 
them  list  tiieir  personal  and  family  obligations  to  government 

Grade  7. 

I.  Aim. 

To  learn  what  the  most  important  state  laws  are,  and  how  they 
are  carried  out,  and  how  they  affect  us. 

II.  Content. 

Secure,  if  possible,  a  copy  of  the  state  statutes,  or  at  least  one 
or  more  copies  of  the  recent  popular  editions  of  the  acts  of  the 
state  legislature. 

Secure  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  state  department  of  educa- 
tion, and  reports  from  the  other  state  departments,  in  as  far  as 
is  possible. 

Eead  and  discuss  these,  and  the  state  constitution  in  class. 

III.  Method. 

Observe  as  many  local  state  activities  as  possible  in  connection 
with  the  daily  conduct  of  affairs. 

Work  from  original  sources,  in  as  far  as  is  possible.  Let  no 
boy  or  girl  from  your  school  imagine  that  civics  is  something  kept 
at. school  in  a  book.  On  the  other  hand,  impress  every  boy  and 
girl  that  all  our  activities  are  regulated  by  civics,  or  government, 
and  that  there  is  more  of  it  outside  of  school  than  in.  Observe, 
report,  discuss,  keep  note  books,  seek  original  sources,  use  books  as 
references.    These  are  the  watchwords  all  along  the  line. 

Grade  8. 

There  is  not  time  here  to  take  this  up  in  detail,  but  enough 
suggestions  have  been  given  in  previous  grades  for  us  to  come  to 
believe  that  we  should  use  all  possible  original  sources  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study  of  national  government. 

Through  the  courtesy  oi  representatives  and  senators  in  Con- 
gress we  can  secure  in  every  school  some  original  documents  for 
class  reference  and  use. 

A  state  is  a  group  of  tovms,  a  nation  is  a  group  of  states.  Lead 
the  children  to  feel,  not  that  the  nation  is  a  distant,  indefinite 
affair,  but  that  it  touches  each  one  vitally  each  day. 

To  carry  out  a  scheme  of  this  kind  in  connection  with  the  teach- 
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ing  of  citizensliip  means  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  To  keep 
citizenship  in  a  book,  in  school,  is  far  easier.  Many  teachers  have 
studied  under  teachers  who  teach  it  from  a  book,  and  they  tend 
to  follow  the  example  set  them. 

]!^ow  that  the  ladies  of  the  nation  are  to  be  given  the  ballot,  and 
this  includes  teachers,  as  soon  as  they  admit  they  are  at  least 
twenty-one,  we  look  for  a  better  understanding  of  government. 

And  I  urge  you  who  are  before  me  here  today,  on  your  return  to 
your  respective  schools,  to  gather  up  stories  of  cleanliness,  neat- 
ness, obedience,  regard  for  others,  appreciation,  helpfulness,  self 
control,  honesty,  truthfulness,  kindness,  faithfulness,  modesty, 
promptness,  co-operation,  thrift,  industry  and  accuracy,  and  to  use 
them  in  the  teaching  of  right  habits.  Gather  memory  gems  and 
pictures,  and  accounts  of  brave  deeds  from  the  daily  papers. 

I  urge  that  you  and  the  children  look  about  for  local  evidences 
of  the  seven  forms  of  government  under  which  many  of  us  live — 
home,  school,  town,  county,  state,  borough,  city,  nation. 

Teach  the  boys  and  girls  to  save  and  serve,  and  to  feel  and  Jcnow 
that  might  does  not  make  right. 

I  urge  that  you  and  the  children  examine  carefully  into  the 
purposes  of  government — health  protection,  property  protection, 
personal  protection,  the  securing  of  rights  and  of  advantages  and 
conveniences. 

I  urge  that  you  and  the  children  examine  into  school,  town, 
county,  state,  borough  and  city  laws  from  original  sources;  that 
you  get  an  imprint  of  the  town  seal  from  the  town  clerk,  of  the 
state  seal  from  the  governors  proclamations,  a  picture  of  the  state 
flag  and  of  the  Stat«  House  in  Boston,  a  copy  of  the  state  statutes, 
and  teach  the  government  of  the  grand  old  state  of  Massachusetts 
as  you  have  never  taught  it  before.  Make  it  the  biggest  thing  in 
your  school,  and  out. 

The  loose-leaf  pupil's  Outlines  in  Community  Civics,  published 
by  the  Palmer  Company,  afford  the  best  suggestions  for  the  details 
of  work  of  this  kind  of  anything  I  know  of. 

Have  your  pupils  list  as  many  ways  as  possible  that  the  several 
forms  of  government  serve  them  and  their  parents,  and  what  they 
should  do  in  return. 

Teach  every  boy  and  girl  to  be  loyal  to  the  United  States  and 
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willing  to  serve  her  in  any  way  possible,  if  you  do  not  teach  any- 
thing else. 

Do  not  keep  citizenship  at  school  in  a  book,  and  keep  children 
after  school  to  study  that  book,  but  let  them  see  and  feel  that  it 
is  all  about  them,  and  that  they  have  a  part  in  it  all;  that  loyal 
citizenship  and  the  right  conduct  of  government  is  the  most  im- 
portant question  before  each  nation  in  the  world. 


The  Part  of  Normal  Schools  in   the  Training 
of  the  New  Citizenship 

HoKACE  G.   Beown,   Head  of  Department  of  History  and 
SociAE  Science,  State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

f """°" ""^|HE  demands  of  the  new  citizenship  are  daily  heard. 

This  new  citizenship  will  remain  and  increase  its 

imperative  demand  for  a  long  time  to  come.    Those 

I  I    who  see  the  world  everywhere  struggling  to  survive, 

^]iiiiiiiiuiiaiiiiiiituiic^   see  also  the  imperative  needs  of  differently  trained 

I  I    leaders  and.  followers,  able  to  see  the  future  and 

I  i    shape  it  for  ^  better  welfare.     The  voices  of  the 

4>jiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiniiic4>  1  •  ■   V  X      X    J      J.  X  X 

working,   socialist,   student,   corporate,  government 

classes,  all  say  the  same  thing — social  reorganization  after  tlie  war. 

Permit  me  to  show  a  few  snapshots  from  our  current  opinion. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  said  in  llTew  York  last  week,  that  after 
the  war  English  industries  would  be  controlled  by  the  working 
class.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwuh,  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, is  quoted  in  the  press  as  saying:  "We  are  facing  another 
social  situation,  which  we  should  be  keenly  alive  to.  A  situation 
is  going  to  come  after  the  war — a  social  renaissance  of  the  whole 
world — call  it  socialism,  Bolshevism,  or  what  you  will — it  is  a 
levelling  process  and  means  that  the  man  without  property,  who 
labors  with  his  hands,  is  going  to  be  the  man  who  will  dominate 
the  world.  The  sooner  we  realize  this  the  better  it  will  be  for 
America. 

An  archbishop  and  a  capitalist  have  spoken;  now  a  socialist. 
On  Lincoln's  birthday,  scarce  a  month  ago,  dedicated  to  Liberty, 
appeared  a  new  magazine  for  Americans  to  read  and  follow,  if  they 
like.  Let  me  quote  from  the  first  pages  of  the  Liberator — ^note 
the  name.  "Thus  far  the  working  class  government  of  Russia  has 
appropriated  the  banks,  the  banking  system^  and  repudiated  the 
national  debt.  It  has  taken  the  entire  mining  district.  It  has 
declared  the  munitions  factories  state  property  without  compenscv- 
tion.     It  has  decreed  the  land  of  Russia  to  the  peoples  who  work 
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upon  it.  The  premier,  Lenine,  has  suspended  and  dismissed  the 
democratic  parliament  and  declared  Russia  to  be  a  Socialist  Re- 
public. America  has  extended  her  hand  to  the  Russians.  She 
(America)  will  follow  in  her  path."     , 

An  Englishman,  speaking  for  Oxford  University  at  Harvard 
this  week,  said  that  before  the  war  Oxford  had  3,200  students; 
now  she  has  300.  Every  one  of  them  has  been  to  the  front  and  re- 
turned to  study  as  an  incapacitated  soldier.  Our  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  given  more  and  still  more  of  centralized 
power.  And,  something  very  unlike  the  present,  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  said  in  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago 
that  Hooverism  and  all  such  had  failed — ^because  it  had  set  aside 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  What  has  become  of  "business  as 
usual"  ?    What  is  to  become  of  "citizenship  as  usual"  ? 

I  cite  the  above  instances  to  suggest  that  many  are  already  see- 
ing a  changed  citizenship — a  changed  social  order.  And  I  also 
want  to  show  how  there  are  leaders  pointing  to  diverse  paths. 
Which  leader  is  right  ?  Which  shall  we  adults  follow  ?  or  resist  ? 
What  language  shall  the  children  growing  up  imderstand  ?  Shall 
it  be  bolshevism  ?  socialism  ?  capitalism  ?  or  "let-it-alone"  ?  Or 
shall  it  be  a  calm,  clear  voice  for  sane,  united  action  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy — a  democracy  not  of  a  class,  but  of  all  ? 
How  shall  we  prepare  for  the  new  citizenship,  so  as  to  choose  the 
right  leaders  and  wisely  follow  them  along  prosperous  paths  ? 

I  should  not  appear  on  this  program  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
of  all  the  factors  in  forming  citizenship  the  normal  school  holds  a 
strategic  place,  has  a  part  not  duplicated.  To  show  this  place  and 
how  we  may  at  once  fully  utilize  it,  is  my  part  here  today. 

Let  us  look  about  us.  The  military  camps  are  thoroughly  train- 
ing citizen  soldiers.  Our  children  are  being  enrolled  in  an  army 
of  garden  soldiers  and  trained  to  raise  food,  for  "food  will  win  for 
this  nation."  So  the  children  should  be  enrolled  in  an  army  to  be 
trained  for  the  practice  of  citizenship,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
think  and  act  and  solve  the  problems  to  face  them  soon.  But  the 
startling  question  is :  Where  are  we  to  get  trained  leaders  to  train 
the  rest?  Where  are  the  Plattsburg  Camps  for  training  leaders 
in  citizenship  ?  We  are  told  by  army  commanders  that  those  who 
train  the  squads  are  the  backbone  of  the  army.    So  will  the  trained 
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teachers  who  train  the  children  be  the  backbone  of  our  system  of 
citizen  training.  I  submit  that  the  normal  schools  of  our  nation  are 
the  Plattsburg  Camps.  They  must  train  teachers  competent  to  train 
and  lead  children  in  the  spirit,  knowledge  and  action  of  citizenship, 
in  allegiance,  obedience,  co-operation,  and  how  to  act  wisely  and 
resolutely  in  face  of  civic  dangers.  I  submit  that  a  few  college 
presidents,  or  a  few  superintendents  of  schools,  or  a  few  professors, 
or  a  few  writers  of  books  are  not  sufficient.  A  small  army  of 
teachers  trained  to  train  is  absolutely  necessary.  To  do  that  is 
the  natural  work  of  the  normal  schools. 

Therefore,  I  place  before  you  for  discussion  the  following  propo- 
sitions : 

I.  Shall  we  not  at  once  begin  to  use  every  normal  school  as  a 
central  unit  for  the  training  of  leaders  competent  (a)  to  train 
children  in  the  practice  of  citizenship,  and  (b)  to  assist  in  com- 
munity efforts  for  the  same  end? 

II.  Shall  we  not  affirm  that  training  for  citizenship  is  not 
incidental,  but  the  most  important  work  of  normal  schools  ?  And 
that,  therefore,  a  new  course  of  study  be  adopted,  competent  teach- 
ers employed,  and  given  adequate  aids  ? 

III.  Shall  we  not  have  the  superintendents  of  schools  share 
definitely  in  this  responsibility  of  planning  for  better  citizen!- 
training,  and  of  guiding  its  working  out  in  the  communities? 
Shall  the  superintendent  not  know  just  what  the  teacher  in  the 
normal  school  is  trained  to  do,  and  greatly  aid  the  teacher  in  doing 
it  by  leadership  and  providing  conferences,  programs  of  work  to 
be  undertaken,  speakers  and  books,  and  many  other  aids  ? 

IV.  Shall  we  not  organize  all  over  the  state,  by  towns  and 
smaller  units,  for  the  citizen  study  of  civic  problems,  for  ways  and 
means  of  expressing  patriotism  in  community  action,  for  co-opera- 
tion with  the  citizen  training  of  children  ?  In  this  we  can  learn 
from  the  Community  Councils  for  l^ational  Defense  and  frbm 
Units  of  Democracy  as  applied  in  Cincinnati.  Shall  we  not  enroll 
able,  influential  citizens  to  aid  in  ways  they  can  ?  Why  should  the 
Citizen  Club  button  not  be  as  significacnt  to  wear  as  a  Red  Cross 
button  or  Liberty  Loan  button? 

V.  Shall  we  not  get  our  program  of  what  to  teach  and  what 
to  do  from  these  conferences  of  local  workers  with  experts  of  other 
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centers,  till  a  definite  and  practical  program  is  ready  to  be  tried 
out  and  modified  by  experience? 

VI.  Shall  we  not  decide  that  training  for  citizenship  of  a 
nation  is  the  job  for  the  citizens  of  the  nation, — all  of  it,  all  the 
time— that  our  country  shall  be  made  safe — not  only  that,  but 
equally  important,  sane  and  sacrificing? 

I  have  not  time  to  argue  each  of  these;  I  leave  that  to  you. 
But  I  vote  yes,  and  hope  many  of  you  will.  I  wish,  however,  in. 
closing  to  add  a  few  general  remarks  in  regard  to  them.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  boys  and  girls,  and  men  and  women,  too,  need  a 
training  that  is  not  given  by  lip  service  or  a  day's  convention, 
or  a  collection  of  magazine  articles.  We  need  a  people  trained  to 
see  in  what  direction  they  are  moving.  We  need  a  people  deter- 
mined and  able  to  keep  out  of  class -wars.  We  need  a  people  de- 
termined and  able  to  keep  social  evolution  steadily  progressing. 
We  need  a  people  that  knows  the  lesson  of  history  is  that  evolu- 
tion that  is  too  slow  gives  revolution  that  is  too  fast.  For  all  this 
we  need  organized  effort  for  citizen  training. 

We  must,  I  think,  also  realize  at  once  how  unready  we  are  to  do 
it.  We  have  accomplished  something,  but  it  has  been  done  largely 
by  personal  influence,  not  by  conscious,  organized  educational  effort. 
We  need  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  been  worshipping  at  other 
shrines.  We  have  invented  elaborate  systems  of  Qducational 
measurements,  but  there  has  not  been  much  of  citizenship  in  that. 
We  have  charted  the  brain  and  experimented  with  it,  but  there 
has  not  been  much  of  citizenship  in  that.  We  have  written  vol- 
umes on  the  pedagogical  and  philosophical  basis  of  our  principles 
and  our  methods  of  teaching,  but  citizenship  does  not  shine  golden 
in  that.  We  have  invented  the  lock-step,  and  the  endless  belt,  for 
getting  our  boys  and  girls  through  school.  We  have  mechanized 
our  system  of  teaching  and  administration  till  Henry  Ford  copies 
it;  but  there  are  still  some  things  we  have  not  done  very  well  or 
very  much.  We  have  not  trained  for  a  strenuous  long  life  of 
citizenship.  We  have  npt  put  it  uppermost  in  all  our  minds  that 
a  man's  country  is  his  first,  best  and  last  friend,  and  he  must  do 
his  part.  We  have  not  made  it  uppermost  that  a  nation  is  as  neces- 
sary as  a  family,  and  that  our  nation  is  one  of  a  family  of  nations. 
We  have  not  made  it  uppermost  that  our  democracy  promotes  one's 
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liberty  that  lie  may  all  the  more  aid  the  welfare  of  others.  Oppor- 
tunity still  means  to  get,  instead  of  to  get  and  give.  I  have  no 
doubt  these  now  sound  to  many  like  doctrines  preached  by  a 
dreamer.  We  never  dreamed  till  long  after  the  war  broke  out, 
that  every  home,  everyone's  liberty,  happiness,  fortune,  may  depend 
upon  some  opinion  held  secretly  across  the  seas  in  a  Germany  or  a 
Russia. 

The  normal  schools  are  not  only  strategic  centers.  They  are 
permanent  centers.  Children  grow  up,  teachers  marry,  superin- 
tendents come  and  go  (I  have  seen  three  generations  of  them  pass 
across  my  field  of  observation).  But  the  normal  schools  stay  on, 
survey  the  changes  round  about,  and  offer  help  as  generously  and 
wisely  as  they  can.  In  any  permanent  training  for  citizenship 
shall  we  not  more  fully  use  these  schools  as  training  centers,  supply 
centers,  co-ordinating  centers  ? 

Shall  we  not,  here,  today,  see  the  attempt  and  the  result  of  it  ? — 
not  Russia  leading  America,  but  America  saving  Russia  and  her- 
self. 


Foreign  versus  American  Ideals  of  Citizenship 

lAddeess    by    Arthuk    GoRDOiq"    Webster,     Sc.   D.,    LL.    D., 

Peofessok  of   Physics,   Claek  Univeesity, 

Member  IsTaval    Consulting  Board  of  the  United  States. 

f """"""°'""""""fOU  will  hardly  expect  me,  on  notice  of  not  more 
I  "WT  I  than  twenty-four  hours,  to  be  able  to  replace  Dr. 
I  J  I  Pinley,  whose  absence  no  one  regrets  more  than  I 
I  I   do  myself,   as   I  am  extremely  interested  in  the 

$] iiiaiiH ic^  subject  upon  which  he  was   announced  to  speak. 

I  I   Furthermore,  I  find  that  most  of  the  ideas  that  I 

i  I   had  expected  to  put  forth  have  already  been  ex- 

*' ° '*  pressed  much  better  than  I  could  have  done,  by 

Professor  Hart  and  other  speakers,  in  their  most  interesting  and 
valuable  addresses.  I  may,  however,  undertake  to  glean  in  the 
fields  that  they  have  so  profitably  reaped.  I  should  like  particu- 
larly to  signify  my  agreement  with  Professor  Hart  on  the  subject 
of  the  importance  for  every  citizen  of  physical  fitness,  without 
"which  no  one  can  accomplish  the  best  work,  either  in  peace  or  in 
war.  "What  an  infinite  pity  it  is  to  consider  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  that  distinguished  patriot  (whether  one  agrees  with  him 
in  politics  or  not)  Colonel  Theodore  Eoosevelt,  broken  in  health, 
with  but  one  useful  eye  and  one  ear,  who,  had  he  lived  at  a  less 
rapid  pace  and  practiced  conservation  of  his  resources,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  able  to  be  of  far  greater  service  to  his  country. 
In  time  of  war,  nothing  is  more  important  than  conservation. 

I  agree,  too,  with  Mr.  Mills,  that  the  study  of  civics,  as  well  as 
all  other  studies,  should  be  made  far  more  independent  of  the 
book,  and  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  German  schools 
far  less  dependence  is  placed  upon  the  book  than  in  our  own.  In 
listening  to  Mr.  Poght,  I  could  not  help  wondering  why  the  United 
States,  with  a  population  of  one  hundred  millions,  able  to  pay  ten 
billion  dollars  a  year  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  cannot  have 
as  good  education  and  as  good  schools,  urban  or  rural,  as  little 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden  or  Switzerland. 

In  .the  absence  of  Dr.  Pinley,  I  shall  undertake  to  say  some- 
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thing  of  Frencli  schools  and  ideals  of  citizenship ;  but  for  the  sake 
of  contrast,  I  shall  begin  with  Germany.  I  passed  four  years  in 
Germany,  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  which  I  thought  then,  and 
still  think,  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  world,  under  all  three  emperors, 
whom  I  saw  frequently.  During  that  time,  I  concluded  that  thg> 
Germans  are  children  in  politics.  As  a  symptom  of  their  manner 
of  looking  at  things,  I  may  quote  the  expression  of  a  young  man, 
the  brother  of  the  landlady  at  the  pension  where  I  resided,  who, 
on  those  occasions  in  which  we  discussed  politics,  always  ended  up 
with  the  most  superior  expression,  "Dass  weiss  der  Bismarck 
besser !  On  that  never-to-be-forgotten  occasion  on  which  the  news- 
paper extras  announced  the  dismissal  of  Bismarck,  the  Berlinera 
looked  at  each  other  helplessly,  as  if  to  say :  "What  shall  we  do 
now?"  I  remember  very  well  a  conversation  with  one  of  my 
fellow  students,  now  Geheimrat  Professor  Wilhelm  Wien,  holder 
of  the  liTobel  prize  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  as  on  a  fine  winter's 
day  we  skated  out  to  Potsdam,  discussing  politics  and  the  educa- 
tion of  women.  I  had,  during  the  preceding  autumn,  attended 
lectures  in  Stockholm  by  the  celebrated  woman  mathematician, 
Mme.  Sophie  Kovalevsky,  who  had  since  obtained  an  extraordinary 
prize  from  the  Paris  Academie  des  Sciences.  Dr.  Wien  had  no 
use  for  her ;  equally  little  had  he  for  the  Prench  Revolution,  which, 
in  my  boyhood,  I  had  heard  called  by  Wendell  Phillips,  "The 
greatest,  the  most  unmixed,  the  most  unstained  and  wholly  perfect 
blessing  Europe  has  had  in  modern  times,  unless  we  may  possibly 
except  the  Reformation."  Professor  Wien  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  famous  manifesto  of  the  German  professors  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  entitled,  "An  die  Kulterwelt."  I  went  to  Germany 
to  study  physics,  not  to  study  politics  or  morals,  neither  of  which, 
as  all  the  world  now  sees,  have  any  existence  there. 

The  French  are  a  very  logical  people,  and  their  revolution  they 
put  through  in  a  most  logical  manner,  although  they  felt  obliged 
to  cut  off  a  great  many  good  beads.  The  purpose  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution was  the  abolition  of  privilege,  and  in  spite  of  the  tremen- 
dous expense  in  blood,  many  of  these,  like  the  infamous  "droit  du 
seigneur,"  were  abolished,  never  to  return.  U-pon  all  French  pub- 
lic buildings  one  can  still  see,  as  on  the  Louvre,  the  lilies  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  bees  of  Kapoleon,  and  below,  the  splendid  words, 
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"Liberte,  Bgalite,  Fraternite."  This  is  the  keynote  of  French 
education.  All  is  absolutely  free.  I  attended  lectures  at  the 
Faculte  des  Sciences,  in  Paris,  entering  at  will  and  hearing  the 
great  Poincare  and  others  \vithout  a  question  being  asked. 

In  th^  current  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  we  find  an 
intensely  interesting  article  by  M.  Octave  Forsant,  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Rheims,  describing  the  carrying  on  of  the  schools  dur- 
ing the  bombardment,  the  women  teachers  marshaling  the  children 
from  the  schoolroom  to  the  cellar  while  the  shells  were  bursting, 
and  afterwards  taking  them  to  their  homes.  During  this  time 
the  children  wrote  compositions  describing  the  ideals  of  France, 
and  thought  of  nothing  but  doing  their  duty.  Thus  they  might 
furnish  to  our  students  examples  of  heroism  and  duty  as  their 
fathers  and  mothers  do  to  us. 

What  have  we  to  do  during  and  after  the  war?  \Ye  have  to 
help — in  the  army  and  navy,  in  the  school,  in  the  home.  Let  each 
do  the  next  thing,  and  do  it  without  grumbling.  Let  us  above  all 
things  be  cheerful.  The  man  who  fights  in  the  line  at  the  market 
to  get  sugar,  the  old  lady  who  complains  because  her  sugar  is  not 
in  cubes,  the  cook  who  refuses  to  mix  meal  with  the  flour,  are  not 
playing  the  game.  During  the  war  business  cannot  possibly  be 
as  usual.  We  must  all  be  ready  to  do  what  we  are  told.  The 
florist  who  raised  roses  and  bulbs  must  be  ready  to  raise  cabbages 
and  onions.  The  girls  who  coated  spheres  of  sugar  with  choco- 
late must  be  ready  to  to  fill  shells  or  paint  ships.  When  I  read  the 
headlines :  "Germans  enter  Odessa,"  "Kaiser  puts  son  on  the  throne 
of.  Finland,"  "Connie  Mack  emits  this  or  that  important  opinion," 
"Red  Sox  buy  Heinie  Heinz  from  Giants,"  I  wonder  whether  this 
country  is  really  at  war.  Only  this  morning  this  curly  brown  dog 
of  mine  picked  up,  in  one  of  the  poorer  streets  of  the  town,  a  bag 
containing  three  large  sandwiches,  thrown  away  by  some  working- 
man  who  has  not  learned  that  food  will  win  the  war ;  and  it  is  a 
poor  day  when  he  does  not  find  a  thick  slice  of  white  bread. 

It  is  for  all  of  us,  especially  for  the  teachers  in  the  schools, 
whether  rural  or  urban,  to  impress  upon  the  young,  that  although, 
like  the  Roman  captain,  some  countries  with  a  great  price  obtained 
their  freedom,  we,  like  Paul,  were  f reeborn.  But  in  order  to  keep 
this  freedom  a  very  g^ea.t  price  must  yet  be  paid. 
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Lieutenant  Commander  Thomas  Mott  Osbokne,  U.  S.  X.  R.  F. 
Portsmouth,  ]^.  H. 

f ^"""' °"' '""JAM  sorry  not  to  have  been  able  to  be  here  this  mom- 

I    ing  and  listen  to  the  account  of  the  schools  of  Den- 

I    mark ;  but  I  am  more  fortunate  than  your  presiding 

I    officer.     I  have  not  only  visited  Copenhagen  and 

^iiiiiiiiiiiHDiiiiiiiiiiuc^   been  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  at 

1  I    Elsinore,  visited  the  wonderful  museum  at  the  Ro- 

I  =    senberg,  and  sat  at .  the  feet  of  Thorwaldsen  and 

•i>]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic4i     A     1  1  1     ^  X        J  T  -     J 

Andersen,  and  so  on,  but  two  days  ago  i  acquired 

a  Danish  daughter-in-law.     One  of  my  four  sons,,  being  in  the 

diplomatic  service,  as  he  could  not  get  into  the  army,  has  at  least 

shown  bravery  by  entering  matrimony  instead.     To  my  intense 

surprise  he  wrote  me  a  few  weeks  ago  about  his  engagement,  and 

by  telegraph  I  learned  of  his  marriage   day  before  yesterday. 

It  is  all  right.     I  knew  t£e  young  lady  twenty-four  years  ago, 

and  her  mother  and  her  father,  and  I  have  recently  met  agdin  her 

sister  and  brother ;  and  I  entirely  approve  of  the  marriage. 

I  regret  not  to  have  been  able  to  hear  the  addresses  to  which 
you  have  listened,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  advantage;  because  my  talk  might  then  have  dovetailed  into 
those  you  have  already  heard ;  but  I  shall  have  to  go  my  own  gait, 
•  and  trust  that  if  you  are  hearing  the  same  things  over  again,  you 
will  at  least  have  some  interest  in  the  individual  point  of  view. 

It  is  necessary,  every  once  in  a  while,  for  us  to  have  what  might 
be  called  a  spiritual  house-cleaning ;  and  it  is  particularly  necessary 
at  times  like  the  present^ — the  times  that  try  men's  souls — for  us 
to  clean  up,  to  examine  our  beliefs  and  theories,  and  see  how  far 
they  meet  the  conditions  of  the  present  day ;  to  recast  our  systems 
and  our  methods,  so  that  the  evil  that  men  are  doing  may  be  eradi- 
cated, so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  us  individually  to  help. 

'Now,  a  spiritual  house-cleaning  is  a  painful  process.  I  am  re- 
minded of  some  fourteen  years  ago,  when  my  wife  and  I  sat  in 
the  house  of  a  German  friend  of  mine.  He  was  an  officer  in  the 
army,   having  married   a   very  charming   American   wife.     The 
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babies  were  asleep  in  the  next  room,  and, his  delightful  mother 
came  in  to  spend  the  evening  and  to  play  to  us  on  the  piano.  She 
said^  as  we  sat  at  dinner :  "I  am  very  tired ;  I  have  been  house- 
cleaning  all  day.  Oh,  it  is  a  dreadful  pleasure — a  dreadful  pleas- 
ure." I  think  that  spiritual  house-cleaning  is  a  dreadful  pleas- 
ure. It  is  a  painful  process  to  tear  out  the  roots  of  so  many  of 
our  cherished  beliefs,  when  we  find  they  are  not  standing  the  test 
of  time. 

It  is  exceedingly  necessary  at  the  present  time,  if  the  final 
reckoning  of  our  gains  and  losses,  after  the  tremendous  convulsion 
of  things  that  is  going  on,  is  to  show  a  balance  on  the  right  side, 
for  us  to  take  account  of  stock.  Of  course,  there  has  been  asked 
many  times  the  question:  Is  Christianity  a  failure,  when  it  is 
possible  for  nations  calling  themselves  Christian  to  act  as  some 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  have  been  acting?  Is  democracy  a 
failure?  Apparently  it  is,  judging  from  the  talk  of  a  scientific 
gentleman  with  whom  I  conversed  only  a  few  days  ago  at  a  club 
in  Boston.  How  about  our  educational  methods,  and  not  only 
ours,  but  those  of  other  people,  when  men  can  do  and  say  the 
things  that  are  done  and  said  at  this  era  of  the  world's  advance- 
ment ?  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  things, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  nobody  knows  whether  Christianity  is 
a  failure.  ISTobody  knows,  because  it  has  never  been  tried — and 
possibly  it  might  be  as  well  to  try  it.  Is  democracy  a  failure? 
!N"obody  knows ;  it  has  never  been  tried.  We  have  written  it  down, 
in  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  our  Constitution ;  we  have 
talked  a  great  deal  about  it,  but  \ye  have  never  fearlessly  and 
boldly  tried  to  apply  democracy  in  all  directions,  as  we  were  bound 
in  honor  to  do.  And  so  with  our  educational  systems;  we  have 
talked  a  great  deal  about  things  that  are  worth  trying,  but  somehow 
some  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  thing  we  seem  to  have 
totally  neglected  and  failed  to  face.  We  seem  to  be  afraid  of  the 
very  things  which  we  profess  to  believe. 

Now,  would  it  not  be  well,  since  the  failure  to  adopt  Christianity 
has  failed,  to  try  the  other  thing?  !N"ow  that  the  failure  to  apply 
democracy  is  retarding  our  development,  perhaps  it  would  be  well 
to  try  the  other  things  and  searchingly  to  examine  every  part  of 
our  educational  process,  or  the  theories  that  underlie  our  systems 
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or  methods  of  education,  and  see  how  far  they  conform  to  the 
thing  which  we  wish  to  bring  about.  When  the  educational  pro^ 
cess  of  my  four  sons  was  going  on  ^1  hope  the  educational  process 
is  still  going  on;  but  when  my  responsibility  for  the  process  was 
going  on),  I  looked  around  to  see  what  institutions  there  were 
which  best  fitted  men  for  a  democracy.  I  found  institutions  where 
alrdost  everything  in  the  world  was  taught  except  citizenship — 
except  citizenship,  the  one  thing  essential  for  the  dwellers  in  a 
democracy.  To  be  sure,  there  was  a  little  school  not  far  from 
my  home  in  Auburn,  IsT.  Y,,  where  democracy  was  taught,  where 
citizenship  was  taught  in  a  very  effective  way — it  was  called  the 
George  Junior  Republic.  When  I  suggested  that  my  boys  should 
go  there  for  their  education,  you  should  have  seen  the  expressions 
on  the  faces  of  their  grandmothers;  but  it  did  seem  a  pity  that 
the  only  place  where  citizenship  had  a  recognized  part  in  the 
curriculum  should  be  a  place  which  might  be  designated  as  a 
reformatory.  Why  should  this  privilege  be  denied  those  children 
who  had  not  committed  any  offense  against  the  community? 

!N"ow,  let  us  go  back  and  inquire  why  it  is  so  necessary  that 
citizenship  should  be  taught  in  the  schools,  and  how  it  is  best  to 
teach  it.  Of  course,  I  am  going  to  speak  of  what  many  of  you 
know  far  better  than  I ;  but  it  may  be  of  interest,  as  I  have  said, 
to  give  you  the  individual  point  of  view  about  things  that  you  have 
heard  before. 

There  are  various  ways  of  looking  at  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  one  which  has  always  most  appealed  to  me,  and  the  one  which 
has  always  seemed  to  be  the  most  vital  in  the  present  situation, 
is  that  view  of  history  which  regards  every  great  human  struggle  as 
one  to  attain  the  freedom  of  the  individual  soul  from  some  form 
or  other  of  special  privilege.  At  the  present  time,  we  call  it  the 
struggl^,  between  democracy  and  Prussianism.  ]!*^o  matter  what 
you  call  it ;  it  is  visible  in  history  from  the  first  dawn  of  civiliza- 
tion up  to  the  present  time.  It  was  that  view  of  history  which 
was  in  Lowell's  mind  when  he  wrote  those  lines : 
V  ( 

"Right  forever  on  the  scaffold,  wrong  forever  on  the  throne ; 
Yet  the  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and  behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above  his  own." 
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It  was  the  same  view  of  history  that  the  poet  of  Locksley  Hall 
had  in  mind  when  he  said : 

"Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the 
suns." 

It  is  the  ever  growing  claim  of  the  individual  soul  that  dom- 
inates history ;  and  it  is  the  incessant  and  recurring  struggle  of 
some  form  of  special  privilege  to  deny  the  right  of  individual 
freedom  that  forms  the  great  conflict.  What  we  know  as  democ- 
racy, as  I  view  it,  is  the  formulated  expression  of  individual  free- 
dom; and  it  has  had  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  to  struggle 
against  four  different  forms  of  special  privilege.  The  first  one 
that  ever  attained  full  formulation  was  what  we  may  call  the  sys- 
tem of  imperialism.  After  many  struggles  to  form  some  great, 
organized  system  of  government,  it  Avas  Rome  that  built  the  idea 
of  special  privilege  into  a  great  system  of  human  society.  Impe- 
rialism was  the  rule  of  might,  the  power  by  which  the  strongest 
man  should  dominate  the  city,  and  the  strongest  city  should  dom- 
inate mankind ;  and  so  we  had  the  great  empire  of  Rome,  stretch- 
ing "her  power  to  the  limits  of  the  then  known  world.  l^Tow,  of 
course,  that  system  of  imperialism  rests  entirely  upon  brute  force. 
It  is  might  that  makes  right.  It  is  the  stronger  that  tyrannizes 
over  the  weaker,  and  the  logical  relation  of  human  beings  under 
such  a  system  of  human  society  is  that  of  the  master  and  the  slave. 
The  many  yield  obedience  simply  because  their  master  has  behind 
him  the  brute  strength  to  enforce  his  commands. 

Then,  after  many  centuries,  there  arose  a  new  orga*iiized  system 
of  human  society,  which  was  called  feudalism ;  under  which  human 
society  was  imagined  as  a  sort  of  double  pyramid,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  with  the  great  at  the  top  and  the  lowest  at  the  bottom. 
But  there  was  one  great  advance  in  human  thought  involved  in 
feudalism,  as  I  read  history ;  it  did  recognize  some  form  of  spiritual 
responsibility  of  one  man  for  another;  while  in  imperialism,  the 
rule  of  might,  there  was  no  spiritual  responsibility.  Under  im- 
perialism men  owned  their  slaves  and  used  them  as  they  would 
use  their  cattle  or  their  swine;  but  feudalism  did  recognize  a 
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spiritual  relation,  although  it  profoundly  misunderstood  the  right 
relation,  because  the  human  relation  in  feudalism  was  vertical  and 
not  horizontal.  Every  man  had  his  responsibility  toward  his  lord 
above  and  toward  his  vassal  below ;  but  there  was  no  horizontal  re- 
sponsibility of  brother  man  to  brother  man.  Now,  the  great,  tre- 
mendous fact  that  intervened  between  the  system  of  imperialism  of 
the  Roman  and  the  feudalism  of  mediaeval  Europe,  was  Christian- 
ity ;  Christianity,  which  had  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  not  might 
made  right,  but  that  the  eternal  foundation  of  society  was  the 
Golden  Rule,  the  rule  of  love,  the  rule  of  responsibility  in  each  man, 
not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the  rights  of  all  others.  After  Chris- 
tianity had  been  formulated,  there  could  be  no  real  recognition  of 
any  form  of  special  privilege,  because  every  form  of  special  privi- 
lege transgresses  the  Golden  Rule. 

Then,  after  the  destruction  of  feudalism  there  arose  a  system 
of  human  society  founded  upon  the  quaint  and  curious  idea  of  a 
divine  right  to  govern^  possessed  by  some  family  succession  of 
scoundrels.  You  have  only  to  read  the  history  of  any  country 
in  Europe  to  see  the  extraordinary  kind  of  men  whom  the  people 
were  asked  to  accept  as  direct  vice-regents  of  God  upon  earth ! 
How  our  ancestors  could  have  looked  with  tolerance,  provided 
they  had  the  most  remote  sense  of  humor,  upon  Philip  II  as  the 
vice-regent  of  God — or  Henry  VIII  or  Louis  XV — or  how  men 
today  can  so  regard  William  of  HohenzoUern,  is  more  than  I  can 
comprehend.  Germans  can  have  very  little  sense  of  humor,  fund- 
amentally, at  least,  when  they  so  turn  to  the  Kaiser;  or  if  they 
have,  a  sense  of  humor  it  must  be  shut  up  in  a  separate  compart- 
ment of  the  mind,  because  every  sane  man  should  know  it  is 
utterly  preposterous  that  any  human  being  could  have  the  right 
to  claim  to  be  the  lawless  father  over  obedient  children — or  rather, 
a  father  over  children  who  should  be  made  obedient  by  every 
process  known  to  the  executioner  or  to  the  law.  Philip  II  we 
were  formerly  taught  to  think  of  as  a  violent  tyrant  of  melodrama, 
but  we  now  find  that  he  was  a  much  more  dangerous  character. 
He  was  a  highly  conscientious  monarch  who  took  himself  almost 
as  seriously  as  William  does  today;  and  thus  it  is  that  he  was  a 
most  dangerous  and  bloodthirsty  tyrant. 

One  other  system  of  human  society  that  has  been  attempted  is 
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what  we  call  aristocracy.  We  are  asked  to  surrender  the  direction 
of  the  ship  of  state  to  a  selected  few — a  few  who  shall  be  selected 
either  because  of  their  assumed  superior  knowledge,  or  their  pos- 
session of  a  large  acreage,  or,  in  some  cases,  as  illustrated  by  the 
British  House  of  Lords,  by  a  superior  manufacture  of  beer !  The 
aristocrats  are  a  curious  lot,  but  not  so  strange  and  weird  as  the 
monarchs  by  divine  right.  Many  of  them  are  charming,  when 
they  have  had  a  good  enough  education  to  prevent  them  from  being 
condescending.  I  do  not  know  any  more  delightful  folk  than  some 
of  our  English  aristocrats. 

The  point  of  the  whole  story  is  this:  that  neither  imperialism, 
nor  feudalism,  nor  paternalism,  nor  aristocracy,  has  ever  satisfied 
the  great  mass  of  mankind ;  and  it  was  precisely  because  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  was  never  satisfied  with  these  systems,  and  just 
because  the  systems  always  broke  down,  that  finally  the  world, 
slowly  at  first  and  speedily  at  last,  has  come  to  try  something  else, 
the  thing  that  had  stared  them  in  the  face  from  the  very  first — the 
recognition  of  the  golden  rule  in  politics — democracy.  ]^o  longer 
a  system  where  might  makes  right,  with  the  result  of  the  human 
relations  of  master  and  slave;  no  longer  a  system  where  you  pay 
deference  to  your  liege  lord  above  you  and  command  your  vassal 
below;  no  longer  a  system  where  you  are  supposed  to  render 
implicit  obedience  to  a  Philip  II  or  a  William  II;  no  longer  a 
system  where  a  few  selected  aristocrats  are  supposed  to  know  what 
is  best  for  the  whole  body  of  the  community ;  but  a  system  where 
each  man  shall  have  whatever  influence  his  character  and  his 
capacity  give  him,  where  every  man  shall  have,  in  the  words  of 
Lincoln,  "an  equal  chance."  You  remember  that  wonderful  ora- 
tion of  Lincoln  in  Independence  Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
spoke  of  democracy  as  that  coming  time  when  "the  weight  shall  be 
lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men,  and  all  shall  have  an  equal 
chance."  Of  course,  the  equality  which  w^as  demanded  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  never  meant  absolute  equality  of 
attainments,  of  brains,  of  physical  capacity;  it  meant  the  equal 
chance  of  which  Lincoln  spoke ;  and  that  is  what  democracy  stands 
for — an  equal  citizenship.  It  meant  that  every  human  soul  is  as 
valuable  as  every  other  human  soul.  It  means  that  in  the  siirht  of 
God  there  is  no  special  privilege ;  it  means  that  in  the  sight  of  man 
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there  shall  be  only  the  special  privilege  gained  by  the  confidence 
of  a  man's  fellow  citizens,  the  specialprivilege  of  service  for  the 
public  good. 

It  was  just  because  all  these  other  systems  failed  that  democracy 
was  tried;  but  although  we  have  tried  democracy,  as  I  started 
by  saying,  we  have  never  had  the  courage  to  put  it  into  full  oper- 
ation. At  the  present  time  the  world  is  engaged  in  one  of  its 
periodical  struggles  against  special  privilege.  It  is  no  new  thing. 
It  is  as  old  as  man.  Once  again  we  find  the  claim  to  individual 
freedom  struggling  against  the  oppressor,  the  oppressor  now  armed 
with  all  the  engines  which  modern  science  gives  him,  an  enemy 
who  has  taken  "efficiency"  as  his  motto  and  trained  his  obedient 
hordes  to  absolute  forgetfulness  of  self.  We  find  in  Prussianism 
today  all  that  is  hateful  of  all  the  old  systems.  We  find  imperial- 
ism in  its  worst  aspect.  We  find  relics  of  feudalism — the  worsj 
parts  of  it.  We  find  an  unblushing  and  absurd  paternalism. 
We  find  a  still  more  unblushing  aristocracy.  And  we  find  all  those 
elements  now  united  and  bound  together  by  modern  science  in 
their  service,  and  fightitig  once  more  the  age-long  fight  against 
democracy. 

]^ow,  unless  the  meaning  of  democracy  is  made  clear  in  our 
own  minds,  we  cannot  face  wisely  the  problem  of-  the  education 
of  our  children.  We  must  know  for  what  we  are  educating  our 
children ;  and  I  am  shocked  again  and  again,  as  I  talk  with  so- 
called  educated  men  who  have  no  conception  of  what  real  democ- 
racy means.  We  must  train  our  children,  first  and  last,  as  citi- 
zens; and  that  is  equally  true  of  rural  education  as  of  urban 
education,  of  the  army  and  navy  as  of  civil  life.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  every  man  has  his  rights  as  an  individual,  and  that 
democracy  does  not  mean  merely  claiming  our  rights — it  means 
being  willing  to  grant  the  rights  of  others.  Many  men  have  the 
word  democracy  on  their  lips  who  are  very  keen  to  demand  their 
own  rights,  but  who  utterly  fail  to  recognize  the  principle  when 
it  consists  in  giving  to  others  their  rights.  And  it  is  we  who 
must  stand  not  only  for  our  own  rights,  but  for  the  rights,  of 
others. 

We  must  have  in  our  schools  a  training  not  alone  in  mathematics, 
but  in  responsibility.     Our  children  must  learn  not  only  science, 
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Latin  and  Greek,  but  self-reliance  and  self-government.  They 
must  be  trained  for  freedom  by  being  made  able  to  utilize  freedom. 
Gladstone  once,  in  writing  to  John  Morley,  put  the  whole  essence 
of  democracy  in  a  single  sentence.  Writing  of  the  necessity  for 
home  rule  for  Ireland  and  the  argument  of  some  that  we  so  often 
hear,  that  Ireland  must  not  have  home  rule  until  the  Irish  are 
ready  for  it,  he  said:  "There  is  far  less  danger  in  going  ahead  at 
once,"  and  he  added,  "It  is  liberty  alone  that  fits  men  for  liberty." 
Men  cannot  know  how  to  use  liberty  until  they  have  it,  any  more 
than  a  boy  can  know  how  to  swim  until  he  goes  into  the  water. 
I  look  back  with  regret  upon  one  thing  in  my  childhood.  My  dear 
mother  never  wanted  me  to  go  out  anywhere  with  the  other  boys 
swimming,  because  I  could  not  swim,  and  she  seemed  to  have  some 
sort  of  an  idea  that  in  some  heaven-sent  way  I  should  be  taught 
how  to  swim  before  I  got  into  the  water !  That,  of  course,  was  a 
curious  notion,  but  it  is  no  more  curious  than  the  one  we  hear  so 
often  that  certain  things  will  be  done  when  the  backward  nations 
of  the  country  are  ready  for  it.  They  will  never  be  ready  for  it 
until  the  thing  is  done.  You  cannot  train  people  in  liberty  except 
by  giving  them  liberty,  any  more  than  you  can  make  a  tree  grow  ex- 
cept by  making  the  conditions  favorable  for  its  growth.  You  cannot 
teach  a  child  to  walk ;  you  can  only  encourage  it  to  walk ;  the  walk- 
ing must  be  done  by  the  child.  You  cannot  teach  a  people  the  use 
of  liberty  except  by  making  them  free  and  giving  them  conditions 
under  which  they  can  use  their  liberty.  And  so,  when  it  comes  to 
adapting  our  education  to  training  for  citizenship,  there  is  only 
one  way  to  do  it — ^by  giving  to  our  children  an  increasing  amount 
of  responsibility  the  older  they  grow. 

It  is  not  for  me  here  to  go  into  details,  but  I  want  just  to  say 
a  few  words,  because  it  is  my  particular  business  at  the  present 
time,  of  how  we  have  tried  this  thing  with  the  very  people  that 
you  would  say  it  would  be  certain  to  fail  with — the  convicts  in 
prison.  Men  are  in  prison  -because  they  have  broken  the  rules 
of  society,  because  they  will  not  play  the  game.  We  have  said  to 
ourselves:  These  men  are  unfit  to  enjoy  freedom,  so  we  will  shut 
them  up.  And.  that  is  a  wise  thing  to  do.  I  believe  in  prisons. 
The  only  complaint  I  have  to  make  is  that  not  enough  people  are 
put  in  them  I     There  is  such  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  community  that  ought  to  be  in  and  are  not,  that  the  only  diffi- 
culty I  have  in  the  matter  is  that  it  seems  sort  of  unjust  to  make 
an  exception  in  favor  of  the  few  crooks  that  we  put  in.  Shall  I 
be  a  little  more  specific?  Let  me  quote  from  a  letter  I  received 
not  long  ago  from  a  genial  young  crook.  He  is  a  thief — a  pro- 
fessional thief;  and  he  is  still,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  pursuing  his 
avocation,  in  spite  of  my  arguments  to  the  contrary.  Indeed,  it 
is  difficult  to  argue  with  him,  because  he  agrees  with  all  I  say. 
He  admits  it  is  a  very  poor  job.  He  admits  that  he  is  running 
great  danger,  because  another  term  in  prison  would  probably  end 
his  life ;  yet  he  goes  on,  because  he  has  not  yet  come  to  the  point 
where  he  feels  that  he  can  afford  to  stop.  He  was  writing  me  the 
other  day,  and  in  the  course  of  his  letter  he  expressed,  in  his  own 
fresh  way,  the  sentiments  that  I  have  been  stating.  He  said :  "I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  surprise  you  if  I  told  you  that  a  successful 
thief,  making  on  an  average  of  three  touches  a  day  (that  is,  three 
pocketbooks)  was  no  better  off  than  a  man  who  is  earning  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  week,  but  it  is  true."  He  said:  "Our  money  all  goes 
to  the  coppers  and  the  lawyers."  (It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
state  that  "coppers"  are  policemen.)  "Kot  long  ago  I  paid  a  chief 
of  police  forty  dollars  for  the  use  of  his  town  for  the  day ;  and  it 
seems  that  those  that  had  anything  stayed  at  home,  and  we  only  got 
the  empty  ones.  So  there  it  is;  the  chief  got  his  forty  dollars, 
while  we  got  nothing."  That  particular  town,  you  see,  was  a  poor 
investment.  Another  experience  of  the  same  young  man  he  de^ 
scribed  somewhat  as  follows:  He  said  that  he  was  sentenced  for 
ninety  days  for  stealing,  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  got  him 
out  again  all  right.  He  said  the  graft  was  "shared  by  everybody, 
from  the  mayor  down.  At  first  they  called  me  nothing  but  a 
pickpocket,  but  after  they  got  the  money  they  treate(?  me  to  cigars 
and  handled  me  like  Dresden  china."  Just  think  of  that.  Just 
think  of  a  chief  of  police,  the  man  selected  by  a  good  democratic 
community  to  look  after  its  interests  and  protect  it  against  the 
thief,  paid  by  the  thief  to  steal  from  the  community!  Do  you 
think  that  is  only  a  single  example  ?  The  same  lad  has  a  letter 
from  a  chief  of  police  in  a  city  of  'New  York  State,  inviting  him 
to  come  up  there,  because  the  chief  was  in  need  of  a  little  money. 
The  partnership  between  the  men  whom  we  permit  in  office  and 
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the  crooks  is  one  of  the  underlying  features  of  the  whole  situation. 
Don't  you  think  we  need  a  little  education  on  this  matter  ?  One 
reason  you  get  so  little  reform  from  your  correctional  institutions 
is  that  frequently — mind,  I  do  not  say  generally,  but  frequently — 
the  keepers,  the  wardens  of  your  prisons,  the  officials  of  various 
sorts,  are  the  biggest  crooks  in  the  whole  system.  In  some  of  the 
state  prisons  that  I  have  known  about,  thieving  by  the  guards  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  One  prisoner  said  of  a  certain  gniard,  '^He'll 
steal  anything  that  ain't  nailed  down" ;  and  everybody  knew,  in 
one  prison  that  I  have  in  mind,  that  the  warden  was  literally  the 
biggest  grafter  around  the  whole  place. 

My  complaint  with  prisons  is  not  that  we  imprison  the  crooks, 
but  that  we  do  not  imprison  more  crooks  than  Ave  do ;  because  there 
are  so  many  men  who  need  to  go  to  prison  and  whom  ,we  trust  so 
childishly  and  place  in  office  without  the  slightest  examination  into 
their  characters  or  records.  Is  it  any  w^onder  that  a  prisoner  in 
Auburn  prison  wrote  me  some  time  ago:  ''When  I  think  of  the 
kind  of  cattle  that  the  people  of  l^ew  York  State  sometimes  elect 
to  office,  it  makes  me  feel  blue.  If  that  kind  of  people  goes  to 
heaven,  then  me  for  hell  with  a  fourteen-carat  smile  on."  ISTever- 
theless, '  there  are  few  men  in  prison  who  ought  not  to  be  there. 

Of  course,  occasionally  you  will  find  a  man  who  is  innocent  of 
the  particular  crime  for  which  he  is  doing  time,  like  the  first 
6urglar  with  whom  I  became  well  acquainted.  He  was  telling  me 
that  he  was  innocent.  "How  did  that  happen  ?"  I  asked.  "Oh," 
he  said,  "I  could  not  tell  the  truth  without  implicating  two  of  my 
friends,  and  you  know,  Mr.  Osborne,  the  ethics  of  my  profession 
are  founded  upon  the  rule  that  you  must  never  squeal  on  a  pal." 
Later  he  added,  "I  calculate  that  I  still  owe  the  State  of  JSTew 
York  some  two  or  three  hundred  years !" 

Another  friend  of  mine  was  put  in  prison.  He  was  brought 
up  on  five  different  charges.  He  was  tried,  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced on  the  only  one  of  the  five  of  which  he  was  innocent — but 
he  did  not  complain. 

There  was  an  interesting  case  down  in  Sing  Sing,  where  a  man 
came  to  me.  He  had  been  to  visit  his  brother.  He  said,  "War- 
den, I  want  to  tell  you  that  my  brother  is  innocent."  I  said, 
"Yes?"     He  said,  "Yes;  I  know  he  is  innocent,  because  I  am 
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giiilty."  There  was  no  way  to  remedy  that  proposition,  and  the 
innocent  brother  is  still  doing  time,  and  the  guilty  one  is  still  out- 
side. 

Another  case  was  little  Johnny.  I  did  not  waste  much  sym- 
pathy on  little  Johnny  after  I  got  to  know  his  case  well.  Johnny 
was  such  a  good-looking  boy — and  we  often  grow  sentimental  over 
good-looking  children.  Johnny  was  only  twenty-one  years  old,  and 
it  did  seem  that  prison  was  not  a  place  for  such  a  nice-looking  lad 
with  such  a  pleasing  manner  and  such  a  soft  voice.  He  was  really 
a  good  boy !  When  he  told  me  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  burglary 
for  which  he  was  doing  time,  I  felt  very  keenly  and  began  to  grow 
rather  sentimental  about  him  myself.  He  told  me  his  story.  He 
was  coming  back  from  Brooklyn  one  night,  and  was  stopped  at  the 
ferry  landing  and  taken  up  the  hill,  where  a  house  had  been 
"burgled"  and  the  lady  of  the  house  knocked  on  the  head.  She 
said,  "Oh,  that's  not  the  man."  Two  days  later,  after  she  had 
been  judiciously  coached  by  the  police,  she  managed  to~  recognize 
Johnny,  and  her  testimony  sentenced  him  for  five  years.  Was  I 
not  justified  in  sympathizing  with  Johnny  ?  Later  on,  however, 
as  he  and  I  were  working  together,  Johnny  told  me  a  little  more. 
It  seemed  that  the  chief  reason  why  his  lawyer  could  not  present 
a  successful  alibi  was  that  while  this  burglary  that  Johnny  didn't 
commit  was  going  on,  Johnny  was  committing  another  burglary 
two  blocks  away. 

In  prison  there  are  men  who  have  violated  the  rules  laid  down 
by  society  for  the  general  conduct.  We  will  agree  with  them,  per- 
haps, that  the  rules  are  not  altogether  admirable.  There  are  bad 
laws  on  the  statute  books — and  I  wish  they  were  the  last  ones.  The 
rules  of  the  game  are  not  entirely  fair  for  everybody,  but  the  only 
way  that  we  recognize  in  a  law-abiding  democracy  is  to  change  the 
laws  when  you  can  interest  sufficiently  and  convert  a  majority  of 
your  fellow  men.  The  rules  must  be  laid  down  by  the  majority, 
and  most  of  us  believe  in  progress  by  evolution  and  not  by  revolu- 
tion. But  these  men  refuse  to  obey  the  rules,  and  they  feel  no 
responsibility  toward  men  they  do  not  know.  The  man  around  the 
corner,  with  whom  they  have  no  acquaintance, '  has  no  rights,  and 
they  have  no  objection  to  appropriating  his  property."  But  they 
do  feel  a  keen  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  few  they  know  well.     It  is 
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the  crook's  loyalty  to  his  pals  that  is  the  most  important  funda- 
mental feature  of  the  situation.  'Now  these  men  get  to  prison. 
They  are  lawless.  Their  activities  are  destructive  to  our  civiliza- 
tion. They  form  a  tremendous  danger.  We  are  thinking  now 
of  the  enemies  over  the  seas ;  how  much  do  we  think  of  the  enemy 
within  our  gates  ?  Do  you  realize  that  in  this  country,  according 
to  the  last  available  census,  there  were  something  under  twenty- 
nine  hundred  institutions  of  correction — jails,  reformatories,  and 
'tvhat  not — ^and  there  came  out  of  those  institutions  back  into 
society,  in  that  one  year,  over  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  thou- 
sand— a  larger  army  than  the  great  l^apoleon  ever  comman-led? 
There  are  those  lawless  men  coming  back  into  society  in  one  year. 
IN'ow,  what  are  we  doing  to  educate  them  to  cease  from  being  law- 
breakers ;  to  turn  their  activities  from  destruction  to  construction  ? 
Well,  the  answer  to  that  has  been  that  our  prisons  are  founded 
upon  the  quintessence  of  Prussianism,  of  ruthlessly  crushing  a  man 
who  refuses  to  submit  and  accept  a  discipline  intended — for  whom  ? 
Tor  an  imaginary  person  who  does  not  exist — an  obedient,  mind- 
less, soulless,  motiveless  piece  of  human  machinery.  We  invent 
a  system  which  kills  the  soul,  which  destroys  the  mind,  which  ruins 
the  body ;  and  then  we  send  men  to  prison  and  ask  them  to  submit 
to  such  a  system.  What  is  the  result?  Two-thirds  of  the  men 
that  come  out  of  prison  go  back  to  crime  and  back  again  to  prison. 
The  men  in  prison  today,  two-tkirds  of  them,  have  been  in  prison 
before.  In,  Great  Britain,  where  they  keep  statistics  better  than 
we,  it  is  over  61  per  cent,  and  our  best  figures  show  over  66  per 
cent.  Now,  here  is  a  hideous  failure  of  the  system  which  we  have 
for  these  men  while  they  are  under  state  control,  while  they  are 
shut  up  behind  the  bars;  in  other  words,  we  have  given  them  no 
preparation  for  coming  out,  although  that  is  the  important  part; 
just  as  in  our  schools  the  important  part  is  not  what  the  scholar 
does  while  he  is  in  your  school,  but  what  he  will  do  after  he  gets 
out  of  your  school.  It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  keep  the  children 
quiet  in  the  schoolroom.  The  important  thing  is,  how  will  they 
behave  when  they  get  home.  So,  from  generation  to  generation, 
we  have  failed  in  solving  the  prison  problem,  because  we  would 
never  consider  the  prisoner,  because  we  would  never  yield  to  the 
idea  that  he  had  an  individual  right  to  get  at  the  problem  in  his 
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own  individual  way ;  because  we  constantly  thought  we  could  make 
a  tree  grow  by  pulling  it  up  by  the  roots,  instead  of  making  condi- 
tions favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  tree. 

So,  about  four  years  ago,  we  started  in  Auburn  prison  a  wonder- 
ful experiment  to  see  whether  we  could  put  democracy  into  a  prison. 
We  had  tried  everything  else.  As  I  have  said,  the  prison  system 
was  the  quintessence  of  Prussianism,  and  we  had  tried  not  only 
the  severity  of  Prussianism,  but  we  had  tried  the  subtle  bribery 
of  Prussianism ;  because  you  must  remember  that  the  most  insidious 
part  of  Prussianism  is  that  not  everybody  is  coerced  violently. 
That  is  the  tragedy  of  Germany  today,  that  it  has  been  bought 
by  the  promise  of  material  advantage,  by  the  riches  which  are 
strewn  before  the  German  people,  and  of  which  they  are  invited 
to  partake.  Material  advantage  and  prosperity  at  home  and  dom- 
inance over  all  other  nations  of  the  world — that  is  the  prize  held 
up  before  Germany.  You  yield  to  the  Kaiser  and  the  "Potsdam 
gang,"  as  Henry  Van  Dyke  calls  it — you  yield  to  us  implicit  obedi- 
ence, and  we  will  give  you  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  tyranniz^ 
over.  And  so,  in  the  prisons  we  have  tried  not  only  the  brutality 
of  Prussianism,  but  also  the  promise  of  material  advantage.  We 
have  said,  "Be  good  while  here  and  we  will  let  you  have  a  good  time 
— moving  pictures,  baseball,  football,  good  air,  and  all  those  things." 
And  where  do  we  get  ?  I  will  tell  you.  You  send  the  man  to  prison 
a  burglar,  and  he  comes  out  a  healthier  and  a  more  effective  burglar. 
llTow,  unless  you  go  deeper  than  material  advantages,  you  get 
nowhere  and  are  worse  off  than  when  you  began.  "Man  cannot  live 
by  bread  alone."  And  so  you  find  that  in  this  gilded  Prussianism, 
which  in  prison  matters  is  often  known  as  the  "honor  system," 
there  is  a  far  more  subtle  tyranny  and  a  worse  conduct  than  came 
from  the  brutality  of  the  old  Prussian  system, 

iTow,  what  is  the  right  doctrine  ?  The  democratic  education  of 
men,  not  by  promise  of  material  advantage,  but  by  thrusting  re- 
sponsibility upon  them,  whether  they  like  it  or  not ;  to  force  them 
to  bear  responsibility,  just  as  you  .would  force  a  child  to  walk 
by  making  walking  a  necessity;  and  we  tried  that  in  Auburn. 
We  gave  to  the  Auburn  prisoners,  four  years  ago — what  ?  ]!^othing 
but  a  slight  modicum  of  individual  liberty.  We  said,  "Within 
this  room  you  may  act  like  human  beings" ;  and  the  men  came 
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to  chapel  every  Sunday  at  Auburn,  and  there  were  no  longer 
guards  around  the  room  to  see  that  no  man  turned  his  head.  The 
old  rule  used  to  be  that  a  man  could  not  turn  his  head  without 
being  sent  to  the  dark  cell,  with  an  allowance  of  only  one  gill  of 
water  every  twenty-four  hours,  which  was  nothing  more  than  slow, 
lingering  torture,  leading  to  madness  and  death.  And  there  were 
no  longer  guards  to  see  that  no  man  turned  his  head.  The  guards 
were  kept  out  of  the  room,  and  the  fourteen  hundred  prisoners 
were  under  their  own  management.  They  were  all  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  men,  and  if  any  one  went  wrong,  then  the  com- 
munity, under  its  properly  authorized  representatives,  dealt  with 
the  offender;  and  just  that  one  thing  lifted  those  men  from  the 
ranks  of  convicts — convicted  felons — back  into  the  realm  of 
humanity.  And  if  you  could  have  seen  the  way  they  held  their 
heads  as  they  came  into  the  chapel  at  Auburn,  and  the  light  that 
flashed  from  their  eyes,  and  the  smile  that  was  on  their  lips,  you 
would  have  seen  the  difference  between  Prussianism  and  democ- 
racy, between  the  cowed  slave  and  the  living  man. 

Later,  of  course,  the  afternoon  at  the  chapel  expanded  to  after- 
noons daily  in  the  open  air,  in  the  sunshine  of  the  prison  yard ; 
and  that  expanded  to  an  honor  camp,  with  twenty  prisoners — one 
of  them  a  man  having  a  term  of  his  natural  life,  who  could  never 
leave  prison  unless  pardoned ;  another  Avith  seventeen  years  still  to 
do;  another  with  fifteen,  and  so  on  down.  Twenty  of  these  men 
were  in  camp  for  three  pionths,  with  opportunity  to  run  away 
and  escape  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  yet  not  one  took  advantage 
of  it.  One  of  the  longest  term  men  was  trusted  with  money  which 
would  have  taken  him  to  Canada,  but  he  turned  his  back  reso- 
lutely upon  the  temptation  and  came  back  to  the  prison,  where 
he  still  has  many  years  to  go — seventeen  years  that  man  had.  Thus 
we  found  a  new  life  coming  into  the  prison,  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility where  there  had  been  none ;  a  power  of  self-government  that 
nobody  could  have  imagined  existed  in  these  men  whose  daily  life 
had  been  one  protest  against  restraint. 

When  we  carried  that  same  principle  up  to  the  boys  in  the  ISTaval 
prison  at  Portsmouth,  what  did  we  find  ?  The  same  thing  acting 
there.  There  we  have  the  problem,  not  to  restore  men  to  general 
society,  but  to  restore  men  to  the  nav^l  service.     You  biow  that 
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those  young  lads  used  to  be  sent  up  there  and  subjected  to  the 
severest  forms  of  restraint,  and  at  the  end  of  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  imprisonment  were  kicked  out  with  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge, no  matter  what  had  been  their  offense.  One  boy  told  his 
story  of  how  he  -had  gone  home  to  visit  his  mother  over  Sunday ; 
his  mother  was  a  widow ;  she  petted  him  and  he  did  a  wrong  thing, 
he  overstayed  his  leave,  which  he  should  not  have  done,  of  cou»rse. 
He  needed  guidance  and  instructions.  The  local  police  got  hold  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  there  beyond  his  leave.  They  shut  him  up 
and  kept  him  in  jail  long  enough  to  make  it  desertion,  so  they 
could  get  the  fifty  dollars  reward.  Then  they  returned  him,  and 
he  was  sent  to  Portsmouth  for  imprisonment  with  dishonorable 
discharge  at  the  end. 

At  present  we  have  at  the  Portsmouth  naval  prison  nineteen 
hundred  prisoners ;  it  is  one  of  the  largest  prisons  in  the  United 
States ;  but,  as  I  told  them  the  first  night  I  came,  the  Secretary 
of  the  ISTavy  had  sent  me  there  to  change  the  place  from  a  scrap 
heap  into  a  repair  shop.  No  longer  were  they  to  be  thrust  out 
as  useless  because  they  had  done  some  one  thing  that  was  wrong; 
but  they  were  expected  to  think  matters  over,  to  realize  where 
they  had  done  wrong,  to  strengthen  their  weak  places,  and  then 
have  another  try  at  it.  I  will  tell  you  that  up  to  the  present 
time  three  hundred  boys  have  gone  back  to  the  service,  and  are 
making  good,  and  we  hope  to  restore  many  more.  Talk  about  con- 
servation in  war  time — what  can  we  conserve  better  than  manhood  ? 
"When  these  boys  get  back  to  the  service  they  not  only  are  saving 
their  own  souls,  but  they  are  helping  to  save  their  country ;  and 
there  is  war  economy  for  you ;  in  my  judgment,  of  the  best  kind. 

We  are  going  to  send  many  more  hundreds  back  from  the  iSTaval 
prison,  because  we  have  put  into  the  N^aval  prison  the  blessed  prin- 
ciple of  democracy.  We  have  nineteen  hundred  men  in  a  place 
fitted  for  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty;  but  the  government  is 
building  some  dormitories  outside— wooden  buildings,  with  no  bars 
to  the  windows,  with  no  high  wall  to  escape  over.  Anybody  that 
goes  to  live  in  those  buildings  can  get  away  if  he  decides  to  do  so. 
We  are  now  struggling  with  the  problem  of  the  organization  of 
those  buildings;  who  shall  sleep  out  there,  and  how  the  dormi- 
tories will  be  managed,  and  how  the  social  system  shall  be  run. 
But  who  is  struggling  most  about  it  ?     I  am  not  worrying  myself 
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about  it.  I  have  called  in  the  prisoners — the  officers  of  the  Mutual 
Welfare  League.  They  are  much  more  clever  than  I  am.  They 
know  the  game  all  the  way  from  the  bottom  up  and  from  the  top 
down.  They  know  the  men.  We  have  said  that  as  an  executive 
committee  they  should  pick  out  a  committee  of  three  to  take  charge 
of  all  the  new  dormitories.  They  selected  their  men,  one  for  each 
dortnitory.  We  will  thus  begin  with  men  commissioned  by  the 
prisoners'  government  to  take  charge,  in  the  first  place ;  and  then 
we  shall  soon  begin  to  have  politics  and  elections.  Self-government 
and  election  bring  politics.  At  Sing  Sing  some  one  said,  "Don't 
you  have  crooked  politics  up  here  ?"  I  said,  "Certainly ;  you  know 
most  of  our  men  come  from  the  city  of  New  York."  Sing  Sing 
politics  were  remarkably  like  those  outside.  You  see,  these  men 
are  human ;  they  do  precisely  the  same  things  that  other  people  do. 
They  make  stupid  mistakes  and  wrong  mistakes;  because  they 
are  uncommonly  like  the  rest  of  us.  Some  people  think  this  is 
an  objection  to  the  system,  but  it  is  not.  When  a  man  is  muddle- 
headed  or  wrong-headed  he  is  a  splendid  person  for  the  rest  to 
operate  on.  Up  there,  at  Portsmouth,  we  learn  from  our  own 
mistakes;  and  we  have  such  valuable  material  to  work  on.  We 
find  the  advantage  of  having  bad  members  of  the  community  as 
well  as  good  ones.  If  we  were  all  good  up  there  we  should  not 
be  in  prison — at  least,  not  many  of  us.  If  we  were  all  good  up 
there  we  should  not  get  anywhere,  the  self-consciousness  of  virtue 
would  be  so  excessive.  So  the  good  fellows  at  Portsmouth  need 
the  bad  ones,  and  the  bad  ones  need  the  good  ones.  It  is  well  to 
have  the  thing  mixed,  so  we  can  learn  how  to  get  along  in  the 
world  outside.  The  bad  ones  need  the  good  ones  for  examples, 
and  the  good  ones  need  the  bad  ones  for  experiment.  And  so  we 
get  along  together,  not  by  any  means  attaining  a  100  per  cent 
efficiency,  or  100  per  cent  of  anything,  but  running  along ;  and  out 
of  that  place  come  men  who  have  learned  their  lesson.  I  am  begin- 
ning  to  get  letters  from  the  boys  who  have  gone  back  into  service, 
telling  me  that  they  are  still  wearing  the  League  button.  "Give 
my  love  to  the  boys  back  there,  and  tell  them  to  come  back  to  the 
service.  They  treat  us  square."  I  receive  expressions  like  that, 
showing  that  they  have  a  satisfaction  in  going  back  to  make  a  suc- 
cess where  they  had  previously  made  a  failure.  Is  it  not  worth 
while  ? 
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You  see,  we  are  trying  democracy  with  a  group  of  people  tliat 
five  years  ago  you  would  have  said  it  was  impossible  to  deal  with 
on  that  principle;  that  those  were  the  very  people  of  all  in  the 
country  who  could  not  be  trusted  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 
You  would  have  said:  "Put  a  wall  around  them,  so  they  cannot 
get  away!"  But  now  we  say:  "Put  a  wall  around  them  and  give 
them  a  chance  to  manage  themselves."  And,  by  the  way,  that  is 
what  I  should  like  to  do  with  Germany.  Why  not  build  a  wall  up 
and  say :  "Go  ahead ;  this  is  your  affair.  If  you  like  William  of 
Hohenzollern,  you  can  keep  him ;  but  if  you  like  something  better 
it  can  easily  be  supplied.  But  it  is  your  affair.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  must  stop  this  murdering  and  thieving  proposition; 
trying  to  enforce  your  inferior  proposition  upon  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  have  got  over  that  particular  form  of  crudity  many 
generations  ago !" 

I  have  spoken,  friends,  much  longer  than  I  intended.  After  all, 
it  is  only  another  plea  of  the  many  pleas  you  have  had  to  keep  in 
mind  this  democracy  that  we  are  fighting  to  save  for  the  world. 
I  only  wanted  to  have  your  minds  brought  for  a  moment  upon 
how  democracy  has  helped  in  solving  one  of  the  great  social  prob- 
lems— that  of  the  prison — and  how  three  times,  in  different  prison 
communities,  we  have  tried  it  successfully — in  Auburn,  Sing 
Sing,  and  now  at  Portsmouth.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  blessed 
things  about  democracy  that  the  great  principle  will  work  any- 
where. Why  ?  Because  democracy  is  in  reality  the  political  ex- 
pression of  the  Golden  Rule. 

JSTow,  I  believe  that  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  study  how  this 
same  principle  can  be  put  into  education.  We  need  it  in  ouif 
school  rooms,  because  we  are  training  our  children  for  living  in 
a  democracy.  That  is  making  a  great  change  in  theory  and  sys- 
tem, but  let  us  not  be  afraid  of  change.  We  must  all  change  for  the 
better,  or  this  world  war  will  be  waged  in  heaven. 

"Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new ; 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that  they 

shall  do. 
IsTot  in  vain  the  distance  beckons.    Forward,  forward,  let  us  range  I 
Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of 

change." 


American  Notes — Editorial 

The  times  make  their  demand  upon*  every  living  soul  to  make  his 
or  her  individual  life  count  its  utmost  for  the  Avelfare  of  the  world. 
The  vacation  season  in  the  colleges  and  the  schools  is  upon  us.  What 
shall  we  do  with  the  long  interval  between  the  close  of  June  and  the 
opening  of  school  for  another  year  in  September — or  it  may  be,  in 
some  instances,  October?  In  considering  the  question  there  may  be 
a  conflict  betwen  inclination  and  duty.  Xo  one  can  settle  the  matter 
for  another  person.  Each  must  face  his  own  problems  and  try  to  do 
his  own  duty  as  he  may  see  it.  We  may  only  suggest  a  few  general 
considerations,  which  should- be  taken  into  account  by  every  serious 
person  who  has  assets  of  time  at  his  disposal.  The  good  book  says, 
"Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens/'  as  well  as  that  "Each  man  shall 
bear  his  own  burden";  which  is  not  a  case  of  contradiction  but  one 
of  complement,  which  justifies  even  an  editor  in  giving  good  advice 
to  his  long-suffering  constituency. 

First,  the  times  demand  the  unreserved  conservation  of  the  time, 
talents,  strength  and  other  resources  of  every  person,  as  they  never 
did  before  in  the  whole  history  of  humanity.  The  world's  greatest 
war  is  on,  and  the  very  best  that  everyone  has  is  needed  to  win  the 
victory  for  democracy — for  liberty,  for  truth  and  right.  The  war 
cannot  be  won  unless  every  possible  sacrifice  is  made  by  every  thought- 
ful, truth-loving,  right-minded  person. 

The  tasks  to  be  accomplished  are  manifold,  and  talents  and  abilities 
and  work  of  all  kinds  are  imperatively  needed.  Teachers  are  well 
equipped  for  service.  Not  one  is  there  who  cannot  find  something  to 
do  in  the  long  vacation  which  will  directly  contribute  to  save  the 
best  ideals  of  the  race  from  going  down  to  destruction  before  the 
madness  of  Prussian  militarism.'  It  is  the  most  serious  vacation  any 
of  us  has  ever  faced.  There  is  more  that  must  be  done  than  has 
been  confronted  in  any  previous  vacation.  The  calls  of  duty  are 
louder  and  more  imperative  than  ever  before. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  person  to  choose  for  another  just  what 
kind  of  service  shall  be  entered  upon.  The  variety  is  great.  There  is 
the  whole  great  field  of  conservation.  The  food  supply  is  becoming 
a  very  pressing  question.  Food  can  be  increased  by  the  labor  of  some 
teachers  through  the  summer.  It  can  be  conserved  through  canning 
and  other  forms  of  preservation  by  ofhers.  Many  forms  of  teaching 
activity  can  be  continued  during  the  vacations.  Some  who  are  not 
quite  prepared  to  become  teachers  in  the  autumn  can  be  coached  by 
experienced  teachers  throughout  the  summer  months,  and  thus  the 
serious  shortage  of  teachers  may  be  in  a  measure  averted.     On  every 
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hand  are  centers  and  depots  for  the  receipt  of  surgical  dressings, 
needed  clothing  of  various  kinds,  books,  conveniences,  Eed  Cross 
necessities,  etc.  Information  can  be  obtained  at  any  and  all  of  these 
as  to  how  help  can  best  be  given. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  preparing  one's  self  to  do  in  the  best 
and  most  efficient  way  the  regular  teaching  work  of  the  next  school 
year.  The  war  is  making  many  changes  in  the  curriculum.  Voca- 
tional studies  are  being  introduced  where  they  have  not  been  empha- 
sized before.  Many  a  teacher  is  being  jolted  out  of  the  ruts  by  the 
new  demands  that  are  being  made  upon  the  schools  for  the  furnishing 
of  new  technical  knowledge  and  specific  training  for  expert  service. 

All  these,  and  a  thousand  other  avenues  of  helpful  activity,  are 
open  to  the  alert  and  consecrated  teacher.  Let  us  not  think  that 
the  vacation  season  is  solely  for  relaxation,  or  that  rest  can  be  found 
only  in  idleness.  In  the  spirit  of  the  boys  "over  there"  let  us  all 
"carry  on !"  It  is  now,  this  year,  our  duty.  It  will  be  forever  after 
our  satisfaction  and  our  glory. 


The  idea  of  laying  special  emphasis  upon  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  citizenship  in  the  form  of  a  national  creed  originated  with  Henry 
S.  Chapin.  In  1916-1917  a  contest,  open  to  all  Americans,  was  inaug- 
urated in  the  press  throughout  the  country  to  secure  "the  best  sum- 
mary "of  the  political  faith  of  America."  The  contest  was  informally 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  artists  and 
authors  of  the  Vigilantes  especially,  and  representatives  of  other  patri- 
otic societies  supported  it;  the  city  of  Baltimore,  as  the  birthplace  of 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  ofi^ered  a  prize  of  $1,000,  which  was 
accepted,  and  the  following  committees  were  appointed :  A  committee 
on  manuscripts,  consisting  of  Porter  Emerson  Browne  and  represent- 
atives from  leading  American  magazines,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City;  a  committee  on  award,  consisting  of  Matthew  Page  An- 
drews, Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Hamlin  Garland,  Ellen  Glasgow,  Julian  Street, 
Booth  Tarkington  and  Charles  Hanson  Towne ;  and  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Governors  of  States,  United  States  Senators,  and  other 
National  and  State  officials. 

The  winner  of  the  contest  and  the  author  of  the  Creed  selected 
proved  to  be  William  Tyler  Page,  of  Friendship  Heights,  Maryland, 
a  descendant  of  President  Tyler  and  also  of  Carter  Braxton,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  Creed  prepared 
by  Mr.  Page  was  recognized  by  all  as  not  only  brief  and  simple,  and 
in  every  way  suitable  for  educational  purposes,  but  also  remarkably 
comprehensive  of  that  which  is  basic  in  American  ideals,  history  and 
tradition,  as  expressed  by  the  founders  of  the  Eepublic  and  its  leading 
statesmen  and  writers.     On  April  3,  1918,  in  the  presence  of  members 
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of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  "The  American's 
Creed"  was  formally  accepted  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  it  was  there  read  in  public 
for  the  first  time  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  who 
has  officially  commended  it  as  "A  Creed  worthy  to  be  learned  and 
accepted  as  a  guide  to  action  by  all  Americans." 

The  above  statement,  and  the  Creed  itself,  which  follows,  are  being 
widely  circulated  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington. 

THE  AMERICAN'S  CREED. 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  whose  just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  a  democracy  in  a  republic ;  a  sover- 
eign Nation  of  many  sovereign  States,  a  perfect  Union,  one  and 
inseparable;  established  upon  those  principles  of  freedom,  equality, 
justice  and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed  their 
lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  it;  to  sup- 
port its  constitution;  to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect  its  flag,  and  to 
defend  it  against  all  enemies. 


The  necessity  for  conserving  the  educational  interests  of  the  nation 
becomes  more  urgent  as  the  demand  for  skilled  workers  in  many  lines 
of  war  industry  becomes  more  insistent.  It  is  absolutely  imperative 
that  adequate  measures  be  taken  to  insure  a  continuous  supply  of 
competent  workers.  As  a  contribution  to  this  end  the  Bureau  of 
Education  has  distributed  copies  of  a  statement  of  "Government  Poli- 
cies Involving  the  Schools  in  War  Time,"  from  which  the  following 
paragraphs  are  taken: 

"Boys  and  girls  should  be  urged,  as  a  patriotic  duty,  to  remain  in 
school  to  the  completion  of  the  high  school  course,  and  in  increasing 
.numbers  to  enter  upon  college  and  university  courses,  especially  in 
technical  and  scientific  lines  and  normal  school  courses,  to  meet  the 
great  need  for  trained  men  and  women.  It  would  be  helpful  in  cities, 
and  especially  in  industrial  communities,  if  for  boys  and  girls  over 
14  years  of  age,  in  or  out  of  school,  there  could  be  introduced  certain 
definite  courses  looking  toward  a  co-operative  half-time  plan  of  school 
attendance  and  employment  throughout  the  year. 

In  November,  1917,  there  was  added  to  the  list  of  such  plans  now 
in  operation,  a  co-operative  plan  for  the  training  of  shipyard  mechan- 
ics, inaugurated  by  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Chester 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Chester,  Pa.  Two  groups,  of  fourteen  stu- 
dents each,  are  selected  from  the  Technical  School  of  the  College, 
representing  the  following  trades :  Pattern-makers,  2 ;  marine  machin- 
ists, 6 ;  machinists,  4 ;  shipfitters,  5 ;  blacksmiths,  2 ;  joiners,  4 ;  lofts- 
men,  3;  electricians,  2. 
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"The  two  groups,  designated  as  "Group  A^'  and  "Group  B,"  alter- 
nate for  instruction  at  the  college  and  shop  practice  at  the  shipbuilding 
plant  in  two-weeks^  shifts.  In  the  plant  the  boys  are  paid  at  the 
rate  of  33  cents  per  hour,  and  work  eight  hours  per  day.  The  shop- 
work  of  the  students  is  inspected  at  intervals  during  the  day  by  a 
supervisor,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  co-operative  plan.  Hearty  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  management,  foremen  and  workers  has 
been  an  important  element  in  the  success  of  the  plan.  In  connection 
with  the  shopwork  each  student  submits  a  daily  report,  giving  a  brief 
account  of  the  day^s  work,  experiences  and  observations.  This  serves 
as  a  record  of  progress,  as  well  as  a  lesson  paper.  It  is  regarded  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  plan,  as  the  j3oy  is  required  to  explain  the 
terms  and  processes  of  the  work  he  is  doing.  The  report  is  corrected, 
typewritten,  and  copies  furnished  to  the  student,  the  foreman  of  the 
shop,  officials  of  the  various  departments  of  the  plant,  and  the  authori- 
ties of  the  College.  A  large  touring  car,  provided  by  the  company, 
transports  the  boys  each  day  from  the  College  to  the  plant  in  Chester 
and  return.  The  time  used  in  making  the  trip  from  Philadelphia 
to  Chester,  about  90  minutes  each  way,  is  partly  taken  up  in  discussing 
the  daily  reports,  problems  of  shipbuilding,  current  events,  and  other 
matters  of  interest.  Leadership  in  the  shipbuilding  trades  through 
actual  contact  with  both  theory  and  practice  is  the  aim  of  the  course." 


"A  university  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  college,  however  large 
or  however  ancient,  or  with  a  college  and  a  surrounding  group  of  tech- 
nical or  professional  faculties  or  schools.  A  university  is  any  institu- 
tion where  students,  adequately  trained  by  previous  study  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  are  led  into  special  fields  of  learning  and  research 
iby  teachers  of  high  excellence  and  originality;  and  where,  by  the 
agency  of  libraries,  museums,  laboratories  and  publications,  knowl- 
edge is  conserved,  advanced  and  disseminated." — Nicholas  Murray 
Butler. 


Book  Notices 

ECONOMY  IN  FOOD.  By  Mabel  Thaeher  Wellman.  Boston,  Little 
Brown  &  Company.     List  price  30  cents,  net. 

This  is  a  timely  little  volume  which  will  aid  the  teacher  of  Domestic 
Science,  or  the  j)ractical  housekeeper,  in  managing  the  kitchen  in  the 
interests  of  the  family  treasury  with  the  least  possible  departure  from 
standards  of  healthfulness  and  palatability.  Practical  suggestions  are 
made  in  regard. to  buying,  storing,  planning  work,  serving,  use  and  care 
of  left-overs,  etc.  The  intelligent  housekeeper  will  get  back  the  trifling 
cost  of  the  book  many  times  over  in  the  saving  that  its  wise  counsel  vsall 
make  possible.  Classes  in  domestic  science  will  find  concentrated 
material  for  study  and  experimentation  in  its  chapters. 

THE  TEAGEDY  OF  JULIUS  CAESAR.  As  Originally  Performed  by 
Shakespeare's  Company.  Edited  for  the  Student  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Daniel  Homes  Rich,  Central  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J.  Harper 
&  Brothers.     Price  35  cents  to  schools. 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  As  Originally  Performed  by  Shakes- 
peare's Company,  Edited  for  the  Student  with  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Daniel  Homer  Rich,  Central  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J.  Harper  & 
Brothers.     Price  35  cents  to  schools. 

FOURTH  READER.  By  Franklin  P.  Dyer,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Boston,  and  Mary  J.  Brady,  Primary  Supervisor  of  Schools,  St.  Louis, 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Company,     Price  52  cents, 

BIRD  HOUSES  BOYS  CAN  BUILD.  By  Albert  F.  Siepert,  B.  S.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Manual  Arts,  Bradley  Institute  Editor,  Shop  Problems 
Series  (on  tracing  paper)  ;  Editor,  Shop  Notes  and  Problems  Department 
of  Manual  Training  and  Vocational  Education.  The  Manual  Arts  Press. 
Price  50  cents, 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  DEAFNESS.  Richard  O,  Johnson,  Super- 
intendent, Indiana  State  School  For  the  Deaf,  Indianapolis.  From 
Seventeenth  Annual  Report. 

HUMAN  INTEREST  COMPOSITION  SUBJECTS,  By  George  F.  Paul, 
English  Department,  North  Dakota  School  of  Science;  with  106  Illustra- 
tions,   C.  W.  Bardeen,  Publisher, 

PROBLEMS  IN  FARM  WOODWORK,  For  Agricultural  Schools,  High 
Schools,  Industrial  Schools,  and  Country  Schools.  By  Samuel  A.  Black- 
burn.   The  Manual  Arts  Press.     Price  $1.00. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  GEOMETRY.  Exercises  in  Elementary  Geometric 
Drawing,  Prepared  Under  The  Direction  of  Earle  Raymond  Hedrick.  The 
Macmillan  Company, 
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ELEMENTAKY  SPANISH  GRAMMAR.  By  Aurelio  M.  Evspinosa,  Ph.D., 
and   Clifford   G.   Allen.     The   American   Book   Company,  price   $1.24. 

The  study  of  Spanish  is  becoming  so  common,  and  a  knowledge  of  tlie 
language  is  so  much  in  demand  from  the  commercial  view  point  that 
this  book  will  fulfil  a  manifest  mission.  It  presents  the  im,portant  parts 
of  the  subject  in  a  clear  and  logical  manner.  There  are  plenty  of  ex- 
ercises for  composition,  conversation,  etc.  A  useful  textbook  and  suf- 
ficiently clear  to  be  used  for  self-education  without  a  teacher. 

CHEMISTRY  IN  THE  HOME.  By  Henry  T.  Weed,  B.  S.,  Head  of 
Science  Department,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Franklin,  N.  Y.,  The 
American   Book   Company,   price   $1.20. 

A  convenient  textbook  for  high  schools,  the  use  of  which  will  train 
the  pupil  in  scientific  thinking  and  give  him  information  about  the 
chemistry  of  common  things,  especially  as  related  to  industries  and 
home  conditions. 

HISTORY  OF  COISIMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY.  By  Cheesman  A.  Her- 
rick,  President  of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
price  $1.60. 

Out  of  a  long  experience  in  teaching  history  to  commercial  classes 
the  author  gathers  the  material  and  the  ability  to  impart  a  knowledge  of 
the  same  that  will  be  helpful  to  all  students  of  this  important  subject. 
The  book  is  comprehensive,  both  "in  its  historical  and  its  industrial 
features.  It  harks  back  to  Egypt,  and  notes  the  development  of  the 
commerce  and  industries  of  all  countries,  coming  down  in  the  last  few 
chapters,  to  the  commerce  of  America  and  of  the  United  States  in 
particular.  The  conditions  created  by  the  great  world  war  are  carefully 
reviewed.  High  school  and  college  students  will  find  this  a  most  at- 
tractive and  informing  textbook. 

ARGUMENTATION  AND  DEBATE.  By  James  Milton  O'Neill  (Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin),  Craven  Lay  cock  (Dartmouth  College),  and  Robert 
Leighton  Scale  (Dartmouth  College).  The  Macmillan  Company,  price 
$1.50. 

An  excellent  book  on  public  speaking,  especially  with  reference  to 
persuasion.  To  be  a  public  speaker,  able  to  "think  upon  one's  feet,"  is  a 
most  desirable  accomplishment,  not  to  say  a  necessity,  in  these  stren- 
uous days.  This  is  a  convenient  rnanual  for  all  students  of  this  subject, 
in  schools,  churches,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  etc. 

THE  SCHOOL  AS  A  SOCIAL  INSTITUTION.  An  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  Social  Education.  By  Charles  L.  Robbins,  Ph.D.,  Teacher  of  the 
History  of  Education  in  the  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers. 
Allyn  and  Bacon.    Price  $2.00. 
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In  a  word  this  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  School  describes 
"what  the  shool  has  been,  is,  and  is  becomiing."  It  carefully  traces  the 
evolution  of  the  school  idea  from  the  earliest  Oriental  records  down  to 
the  present  time.  Apparently  no  phase  has  been  overlooked.  There  are 
chapters  on  the  Junior  High  School  and  on  the  Gary  Plan.  The  author's 
style  and  method  of  approach  to  the  "subject  indicate  his  impartiality 
and  his  desire  to  state  the  real  facts  wdthout  bias  in  favor  of  any 
theories.  His  book  will  be  of  great  value  to  classes  in  pedagogy,  to 
Superintendents  of  Schools,  and  School  Boards,  and  as  well,  to  parents 
and  teachers.  F.  H.  P. 

HOW  CHILDEEN  LEAEN.  By  Frank  N.  Freeman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
of  Educational  Psychology  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     Price  $1.60  net. 

Such  a  book  as  this  would  have  been  impossible  a  generation  or  two 
ago.  The  science  of  psychology  has  made  rapid  strides  in  the  past  few 
years  and  it  is  paving  the  way  for  a  theory  and  practice  of  education 
that  is  full  of  promise  in  the  line  of  practical  results.  The  present  vol- 
ume makes  the  reader  aware  of  these  changes.  With  profound  scholar- 
ship and  scientific  accuracy  the  unfolding  processes  of  the  child's  mind 
are  traced.  With  such  books  as  this  at  hand  teaching  can  no  longer  be 
the  hap-hazzard  matter  that  it  often  has  been.  It  becomes  a  science — one 
of  the  most  advanced  and  difficult  of  the  sciences, — yet  as  necessary  as  the 
science  of  surgery.  Yes,  even  more  so,  since  surgery  deals  with  mere 
flesh  and  blood  while  education  is  a  matter  of  mind  and  soul.  For  ad- 
vanced classes  in  schools  and  colleges  of  education  and  for  superintend- 
ents and  teachers  of  high  attainments,  this  volimae  v^ll  serve  as  a 
thorough-going  and   expert-creating  text-book. 

THE  WELL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  THE  BUCKET.  By  Burges  Johnson, 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Publication, 
Vassar  College.     Little,  Brown  and  Company.     $1.25  net. 

An  entertaining  and  suggestive  collection  of  essays  revealing  the 
inadequate  and  hap-hazard  training  in  practical  English  which  the 
student  receives  in  the  schools  and  colleges  and  suggesting  the  remedy- 
Perhaps  the  moral  of  these  essays  may  be  well  summed  up  in  a  single 
paragraph  quoted  from  one  of  the  chapters :  "Clear  thinking  is  necessary 
in  order  to  get  clear  and  effective  expression,  but  the  acquirement  of 
clear  and  effective  expression  brings  about  clear  thinking.  Slovenly  speech 
not  only  indicates  a  slovenly  mind,  but  it  may  help  to  cause  a  slovenly 
mind ;  no  speech  at  all  tends  to  produce  no  mind  at  all."  Those  who 
have  heard  the  aiithor  of  this  book  make  an  after-dinner  speech  will 
not  only  understand  and  enjoy  these  felicitous  essays  but  will  also  await 
more  wit  and  wisdom  from  the  same  apparently  inexhaustible  fountain. 

F.  H.  P. 
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WEAVEKS  AND  OTHEK  WOEKEES.  By  Jennie  Hall.  Eand  Mc- 
Nally   &    Co.     Price    50    cents. 

The  choice  selections  of  prose  and  poetry  to  be  found  in  this  volume 
emphasize  the  dignity,  the  labor  and  the  necessity  of  training  both  hand 
and  brain  in  the  same  school  of  craftsmianship.  The  pictures  are  un- 
usually fine  and  give  the  young  reader  a  clear  conception  of  where  the 
wool  comes  from  and  how  it  is  treated  from  the  animal  to  the  finished 
garment.  The  various  processes  of  dyeing,  selling  and  using  the  finished 
product  are  correlated  in  the  story  and  in  the  pictures.  It  is  a  book 
written  along  unique  and  original  lines. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MAMMALS.  By  Ernest  Ingersoll,  The  Macmillan 
Company.    Price  $3.00. 

This  is  a  second  edition  of  a  book  that  has  achieved  a  distinct  success 
as  a  text-book  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  handsomely  illustrat- 
ed, and  the  material  fills  between  five  and  six  hundred  pages.  Besides 
being  a  very  valuable  book  for  study,  it  is  one  that  will  fascinate  all 
young  people  since  there  is  a  close  kinship  between  man  and  the  animals. 
The  publishers  have  not  spared  expense  on  the  illustrations.  These  will 
greatly  aid  the  pupil  in  visualizing  and  understanding  the  text. 

EXPEEIMENTAL  GENERAL  SCIENCE.  By  Willard  Nelson  Chute, 
with  ninety-six  illustrations.    P.  Blackiston's  Son  &  Co.    Price  $1.25  net. 

A  convenient  text-book  for  a  high  school  course  in  science,  presenting 
the  basic  principles,  and  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  used  exclusively  for 
recitation.  The  experiments  suggested,  however,  are  intersting  and 
alluring,  and  the  author's  hope  is  that  the  book  will  create  an  interest 
which  will  lead  to  much  original  independent  work  on  the  pupil's  part. 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENTS.  Their  Individualities  and  their  Contribu- 
tions to  Anierican  Progress,  By  Thomas  Francis  Moran,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
of  History  and  Economics  in  Perdue  University.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company.    Price  75  cents. 

Gives  a  convenient  brief  summary  of  the  characteristics  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  public  weal,  of  all  our  Presidents  from  Washington  to  Wilson. 

THE  MANUAL  AETS.  By  Charles  A.  Bennett,  B.  S.,  The  Manual  Arts 
Press.    Price  $1.00. 

This  book  discusses  such  questions  as  Which  of  the  Manual  Arts  Shall 
Be  Taught  in  the  School?  What  is  the  Place  of  Manual  Arts  in  Educa- 
tion? How  to  Develope  Appreciation,  How  to  Select  and  Organize  Sub- 
ject-Matter,  etc.,  etc.  The  essays  are  the  Work  of  an  expert  and  the  book 
will  be  authoritive  with  the  majority  of  workers  on  this  fascinating 
theme. 
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THE  FKASEK  BUDGET  FOR  PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY  EXPENSES. 
Tapley  Speciality  Company.    Price  75  cents  net,  postage  5  cents  additional. 

Budget-making  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  with  all  classes  of 
people.  "There  is  a  reason".  To  iise  this  book,  or  some  other  good  book 
like  it,  will  aid  the  reader  in  making  his  money,  whether  much  or  little, 
efficient  in  supplying  his  wants  and  providing  for  the  future. 

FIRST  LATIN.  By  Charles*  Upson  Clark,  Ph.  D.,  and  Josiah  Bethea 
Game,   Ph.   D.     Atkinson,   Mentzer   &   Co. 

The  thought  has  been  borne  in  mind  by  the  authors  of  this  book  that 
many  of  those  who  begin  the  study  of  Latin  do  not  continue  it  beyond 
the  first  year.  The  effort  is  made  to  put  into  this  first  yearns  work  as 
much  as  possible  that  will  be  particularly  helpful  in  after  life  as  well 
as  those  essential  things  that  must  be  learned  if  the  subject  is  to  be  con- 
tinued further.  An  excellent  vocabulary  is  included  in  the  volume  and 
there  is  abundant  provision  for  reviews,  reading  lessons,  written  lessons, 
drill  in  forms,  as  well  as  in  the  raere  grammar  of  the  subject. 

THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  TEACHING  EFFICIENCY.  By  Felix 
Arnold,  Ph.  D.     Lloyd  Adams  Noble. 

There  have  been  many  investigations  of  late  into  the  efficiency  of 
different  courses  of  teaching.  This  book  is  in  a  sense  an  investigation 
into  the  efficiency  of  all  forms  of  teaching.  It  discusses  the  teaching 
process, — instruction  and  discipline,  x>ersonality,  expression;  arithmetic; 
results  of  instruction  in  other  subjects,  such  as  history  and  civics, 
geography,  nature  study,  language,  manual  work,  etc.,  with  a  helpful 
chapter  on  results  of  discipline.  The  book  will  be  valued  by  superintend- 
ents and  will  be  helpful  in  classes  in  pedagogy,  and  should  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  of  any  teacher  who  carefully  studies  it. 
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